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PREFACE.* 


Thb  present  volume  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  discourse,  a 
republication  of  various  tracts,  which  were  called  forth  by 
particular  occasions,  and  which  were  never  intended  to  appear 
in  their  present  form. — The  reader  cannot  be  more  aware  than  I 
am,  that  they  need  many  and  great  changes;  but  they  would 
probably  have  never  been  republished,  had  I  waited  for  leisure 
to  conform  them  to  my  ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  or  to  make 
them  more  worthy  of  the  unexpected  favour  which  they  have 
received.  The  articles,  in  general,  were  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  times  when  they  were  written,  and  to  place  what  I 
deem  great  truths,  within  reach  of  the  multitude  of  men.  If  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  design,  some  defects  will  more 
readily  be  excused.  The  second  Review  in  particular,  should  be 
referred  to  the  date  of  its  original  publication. 

Cert^  tracts,  which  drew  a  degree  of  attention  on  their  first 
appearance,  have  been  excluded  from  this  volume.  My  reasons 
for  so  doing  are  various.  Some  have  been  omitted,  because  they 
seem  to  me  of  little  or  no  worth;  some,  because  they  do  not 
express  sufficiently  my  present  views ;  and  some,  because  they 
owed  their  interest  to  events,  which  have  faded  more  or  less  from 
the  public  mind.  In  their  present  form,  I  wish  none  of  them 
to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  my  writings. 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege,  that  my  writings  have  called  forth  many 
strictures,  and  been  subjected  to  an  unsparing  criticism.  I  know 
that  in  some  things  I  must  have  erred.  I  cannot  hope,  that  even 
in  my  most  successful  efforts,  I  have  done  full  justice  to  any  great 
truth.  Deeply  conscious  of  my  fallibleuess,  I  wish  none  of  my 
opinions  to  be  taken  on  trust,  nor  would  I  screen  any  from  the 
most  rigorous  examination.  If  my  opponents  have  exposed  my 
errors,  1  owe  them  a  great  debt;  and  should  I  fail,  through  the 
force  of  prejudice,  to  see  and  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  them 
in  this  life,  I  hope  to  do  so  in  the  future  world. 

I  have  declined  answering  the  attacks  made  on  my  writings, 
not  from  contempt  of  my  opponents,  among  whom  are  men  of 
distinguished  ability  and  acknowledged  virtue,  but  because  I 
believed  that  I  should  do  myself  and  others  more  good,  by  seeking 
higher  and  wider  views,  than  by  defending  what  I  had  already 

*  [Originally  prefixed  to  "  BeviewB,  DiscourseSf  and Miicellaniet,     By  William 
EUtry  Channing.  ** — Published  at  Boston,  in  1830,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.] 
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offered.  I  feared  that  my  mind  might  become  stationary  by 
lingering  round  my  own  writings.  I  never  doubted,  that  if 
anything  in  these  were  worthy  to  live,  it  would  survive  all 
assaults,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  uphold  for  a  moment,  what 
was  doomed  by  its  want  of  yiisl  energy,  to  pass  away. 

There  is  one  charge,  to  which,  it  may  be  thought,  that  I  ought 
to  have  replied, — the  charge  of  misrepresenting  the  opinions  of 
my  opponents.  When  I  considered,  however,  that  in  so  doing, 
I  should  involve  piyself  in  personal  controversy,  the  worst  of  all 
controversies,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  refiain.  Had  I  entered 
on  this  discussion,  I  must  have  spoken  with  great  freedom,  and 
should  have  caused  great  exasperation.  I  must  have  set  down 
as  a  grave  moral  offence,  the  disingenuousness  so  common  at  (he 
present  day,  which,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  old  opinions, 
so  disguises  and  discolours  them,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be 
recognised.  I  must  have  thrown  back  tlie  charge  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  shown  how  unfairly  I  was  reproached  ^4th  ascribing 
to  my  adversaries,  opinions  which  I  supposed  them  to  reject,  and 
which  I  only  affirmed  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  their  ack- 
nowledged doctrines.  I  must  have  met  the  quotations  from  their 
standard  authors,  which  were  arrayed  against  me,  by  showing,  tliat 
these  were  examples  of  the  self  contradiction,  or  inconsistency, 
which  is  inseparable  from  error.  What  kind  of  a  controversy 
would  have  grown  out  of  such  a  reply,  can  easily  be  conjectured. 
I  certainly  did  not  think,  that,  by  provoking  it,  I  shoula  aid  the 
cause  of  good  morals  or  good  manners,  of  piety  or  peace.  That 
I  have  never  been  unjust  to  those  who  differ  from  me,  I  dare  not 
say;  for  in  this  particular,  better  men  than  myself  often  err. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  ought  to  apprehend,  that  I  have  sometimes  wanted 
due  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those,  whose  opinions  I  have 
called  in  question;  for  I  have  been  loudly  reproached  with  tlie 
want  of  Christian  tenderness.  I  can  only  say,  and  here  I  speak 
confidently,  that  I  have  written  nothing  in  anger,  or  imkindness ; 
and  that  I  now  retain  the  strong  language  which  has  given  offence, 
only  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  greatness  of 
the  tniths  which  I  defend,  and  of  the  errors  which  I  oppose. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  that  the  controversial  character  of  a 
part  of  this  volume  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  love  of 
disputation,  but  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  called  to 
write.  It  was  my  lot  to  enter  on  public  life  at  a  time  when  this 
part  of  the  coimtry  was  visited,  by  what  I  esteem  one  of  its  sorest 
scourges ;  I  mean,  by  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
persecution.  I  saw  the  commencement  of  those  systematic  effoits, 
which  have  been  since  developed,  for  fastening  on  the  community  a 
particular  creed.  Opinions,  which  I  thought  true  and  purifying, 
were  not  only  assailed  as  errors,  but  branded  as  crimes.  Then 
began,  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  gross  immoralities  of  our 
times,  the  practice  of  aspersing  the  characters  of  exemplary  men. 
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on  the  ground  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  mysterious 
articles  of  faith.    Then  began  those  assaults  on  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  which,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have  left  us  only 
the  name  of  religious  liberty.     Then  it  grew  perilous  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  ourselves,  and  to  speak  freely  according  to  the 
convictions  of  our  own  minds.     I  saw  that  penalties,  as  serious 
in  this  country  as  fine  and  imprisonment,  were,  if  possible,  to  be 
attached  to  the  profession  of  liberal  views  of  Christianity,  the 
penalties  of  general  hatred  and  scorn;   and  that  a  degrading 
uniformity  of  opinion  was  to  be  imposed,  by  the  severest  persecu- 
tion which  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  allow.     At  such  a  period, 
1  dared  not  be  silent.     To  oppose  what  I  deemed  error  was  to 
me  a  secondary  consideration.     My  first  duty,  as  I  believed,  was, 
to  maintain  practically  and  resolutely  the  rights  of  the  human 
mind ;  to  live  and  to  suffer,  if  to  suffer  were  necessary,  for  that 
intellectual  and  religious  liberty,  which  I  prize  incomparably 
more  than  my  civil  rights.      I  felt  myself  called,  not  merely  to 
plead  in  general  for  fieedom  of  thought  and  speech,  but,  what 
was  more  important  and  trying,  to  assert  this  freedom  by  action. 
I  should  have  felt  myself  disloyal  to  tnith  and  fi'eedom,  had  I 
confined  myself  to  vague  commonplaces  about  our  rights,  and 
forborne  to  bear  my  testimony  expressly  and  specially  to  proscribed 
and  persecuted  opinions.     The  times  required  that  a  voice  of 
strength  and  courage  should  be  lifted  up,  and  I  rejoice,  that  I 
was  found  among  those  by  whom  it  was  uttered  and  sent  far  and 
wide.     The  timid,  sensitive,  diffident,  and  doubting,  needed  this 
voice ;  and  without  it,  would  have  been  overborne  by  the  clamour 
of  intolerance.     If  in  any  respect  I  have  rendered  a  service  to 
humanity  and  religion,  which  may  deserve  to  be  remembered, 
when  I  shall  be  taken  away,  it  is  in  this.     I  believe,  that  had  not 
the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  been  met,  as  it  was,  by  unyielding 
opposition  in  this  region,  it  would  havQ  fieistened  an  iron  yoke  on 
the  necks  of  this  people,     llie  cause  of  religious  freedom  owes 
its  piju^ent  strength  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  the  constancy  and 
resolution  of  its  friends  in  this  quarter.     Here  its  chief  battle 
has  been  fought,  and  not  fought  in  vain.     The  spirit  of  intolerance 
is  not  indeed  crushed ;  but  its  tones  are  subdued,  and  its  menaces 
impotent,  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been,  had  it 
prospered  in  its  efforts  here. 

The  remarks  now  offered,  have  been  intended  to  meet  the 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  volume,  of  being  too  con- 
trotersial.  Other  objections  may  be  urged  against  it  Very 
possibly  it  may  seem  to  want  perfect  consistency.  I  have 
long  been  conscious,  that  we  are  more  in  danger  of  being  enslaved 
to  our  own  opinions,  especially  to  such  as  we  have  expressed  and 
defended,  than  to  those  of  any  other  person ;  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly desired  to  write  without  any  reference  to  my  previous 
publications,  or  without  any  anxiety  to  accommodate  my  present 
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to  my  past  views.  In  treatises,  prepared  in  this  spirit  and  at 
distant  intervals,  some  incongruity  of  thought  or  feeling  can 
hardly  £edl  to  occur. 

By  some,  an  opposite  objection  may  be  urged,  that  the  volume 
has  too  much  repetition.  This  could  not  well  be  avoided  in 
articles  written  on  similar  topics  or  occasions ;  written,  too,  with- 
out any  reference  to  each  other,  and  in  the  expectation  that  each 
would  be  read  by  many,  into  whose  hands  the  others  would  not 
probably  fall.  I  must  add,  that  my  interest  in  certain  great 
truths,  has  made  me  anxious  to  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity 
to  enforce  them;  nor  do  I  feel  as  if  they  were  urged  more 
frequently  than  their  importance  demands. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  Preface,  without  expressing  my  obli- 
gation to  two  of  my  most  valued  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
of  Boston,  and  Professor  Norton  of  Cambridge,  without  whose 
solicitations  and  encouragements,  I  might  have  wanted  con- 
fidence, under  the  lassitude  of  feeble  health,  to  attempt  the  little 
which  I  have  done  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  freedom. 

I  will  only  add,  that  whilst  I  attach  no  great  value  to  these 
articles,  I  srill  should  not  have  submitted  to  ^e  labour  of  partially 
revising  them,  did  1  not  believe,  that  they  set  forth  some  great 
truths,  which,  if  carried  out  and  enforced  by  more  gifted  minds, 
may  do  much  for  human  improvement  If,  by  anything  which  I 
have  written,  I  may  be  an  mstrument  of  directing  such  minds 
more  seriously  to  the  claims  and  true  greatness  of  our  nature,  I 
shall  be  most  grateful  to  God.  This  subject  deserves  and  will 
sooner  or  later  engage  the  profoundest  meditations  of  wise  and 
good  men.  I  have  done  for  it  what  I  could;  but  when  I  think  of 
its  grandeur  and  importance,  I  earnestly  desire  and  anticipate  for 
it  more  worthy  advocates.  In  truth,  I  shall  see  with  no  emotion 
but  joy  these  fiigitive  productions  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  superior 
brightness  of  writings  consecrated  to  the  work  of  awakening  in 
the  human  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  divine  and  immortal 
powers.  - 

W.   £.  G. 
Boston,  April,  1830 
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A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  aloue. 
By  John  Milton.  Translated  from  the  Original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A. 
Librarian  and  Ilistoriographcr  to  His  Majesty,  and  Prebcndiary  of  Canterbury. 
From  the  LondoB  Edition.     Boston,  1825.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  discoTorj  of  a  work  of  Milton,  unknown  to  liis  own  times,  is  an 
important  eyent  in  literary  history.  The  consideration,  that  we  of 
this  age  are  the  first  readers  of  this  Treatise,  naturally  heightens  our 
interest  in  it ;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation  which  his  contemporaries 
bore  to  his  writings.  The  work  opens  with  a  salutation,  which,  from 
any  other  man,  might  be  chargeable  with  inflation  ;  but  which  we  feel 
to  be  the  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton. 
Endowed  with  gifts  of  the  soul,  which  have  been  imparted  to  few  of 
our  race,  and  conscious  of  having  consecrated  them  through  life  to  God 
and  mankind,  he  rose  without  effort  or  afl*ectation  to  tho  style  of  an 
Apostle : — John  Milton,  to  all  the  Churches  of  Chbist,  and  to 

ALL  WHO  PROFESS  THE  CHRISTIAN  FaITH  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD, 
PEACE,  AND  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  TRUTH,    AND   ETERNAL  SALVATION 

IS  God  the  Father,  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Our  ears  are 
the  first  to  hear  this  benediction,  and  it  seems  not  so  much  to  be  borne 
to  us  from  a  distant  age,  as  to  come  inunediatcly  from  the  sainted 
spirit  by  which  it  was  indited. 

Without  meaning  to  disparage  the  "  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine," 
we  may  say  that  it  owes  very  much  of  the  attention  which  it  has  ex- 
cited«  to  the  fame  of  its  author.  We  value  it  chiefly  as  showing  us  tho 
mind  of  Milton  on  that  subject,  wliich,  above  all  others,  presses  upon 
men  of  thought  and  sensibility.  We  want  to  know  in  what  conclusions 
such  a  man  rested  after  a  life  of  extensive  and  profound  research,  of 
magnanimous  efforts  for  freedom  and  his  country,  and  of  communion 
with  the  most  gifted  minds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The  book 
derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  autlior,  and  accordingly  there  seems 
to  be  a  propriety  in  introducing  our  remarks  upon  it  with  some  notice 
of  the  character  of  Milton.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  could  liave  ab- 
stained from  this  subject,  oven  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  offer  so  good 
an  apology  for  attempting  it.  Tlie  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of 
a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easily  withstood,  and  we  can  hardly 
serve  others  or  ourselves  more,  than  by  recalling  to  him  the  attention 
which  is  scattered  among  inferior  topics. 
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In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton,  we  may  begin 
with  observing,  that  the  very  splendour  of  his  poetic  fame  ha.s  tended 
to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his  mind,  and  the  variety  of  its 
energies  and  attainments.  To  many  he  seems  only  a  poet,  when  in 
truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast  compass  of  thought, 
imbued  thoroughly  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and  able  to 
master,  to  mould,  to  impregnate  with  his  own  intellectual  power,  his 
great  and  various  acquisitions.  He  had  not  learned  the  superficial 
doctrine  of  a  later  day,  that  poetry  flourishes  most  in  an  uncultivated 
soil,  and  that  imagination  shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of 
a  superstitious  age  ;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowledge, 
lest  it  should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious  of 
that  witliin  him,  which  could  quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with 
ease  and  might ;  which  could  give  freshness  to  old  truths  and  harmony 
to  discordant  thoughts ;  which  could  bind  together,  by  living  ties  and 
mysterious  affinities,  the  most  remote  discoveries,  and  rear  fabrics  of 
glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which  other  minds  had  col- 
lected. Milton  had  that  universality  which  marks  the  highest  order 
of  intellect.  Though  accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink  at 
the  fountains  of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and 
fastidiousness  which  disdain  all  other  draughts.  Ilis  healthy  mind 
delighted  in  genius,  on  whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age,  it  burst  forth 
and  poured  out  its  fuhiess.  He  imderstood  too  well  the  rights,  and 
dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagination,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  school.  Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy 
ground  of  genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  presence. 
Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  Idnc&ed.  He  felt  the  enchantment 
of  Oriental  fiction,  siirrendered  himself  to  the  strange  creations  of 
"Araby  the  Blest,"  and  delighted  still  more  in  the  romantic  spirit  of 
chivaliy,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which  it  was  embodied.  Ac- 
cordingly his  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own 
boundlessness  contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nor  was 
it  only  in  the  department  of  imagination,  that  Iiis  acquisitions  were 
vast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowlege,  as  far  as  it  had 
then  been  explored.  His  various  philological  attainments  were  used 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wisdom  stored  in  all  countries,  where 
the  intellect  had  been  cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, ethics,  history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his  own  and  for- 
mer times,  were  familiar  to  him.  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined 
mind ;  and  we  would  cite  Milton  as  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits 
of  that  universal  culture  of  intellect,  which  forms  one  distinction  of 
our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought. 
Let  such  remember  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  togotlier  by  infinite 
connexions  and  correspondences ;  and  accordingly  its  natural  progress 
is  from  one  to  another  field  of  thought ;  and  wherever  original  power, 
creative  genii^s  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed 
by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more  common 
bearings  and  hidden  and  beautifid  analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge, will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel, 
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as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatever  it  understands,  to  jield  some  tribute 
of  proof,  or  illustration,  or  splendour,  to  whatever  topic  it  would 
unfold. 

Milton  *s  fame  rests  chieflj  on  his  poetry,  and  to  this  we  naturally 
give  our  first  attention.     By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
poetry  as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to  pub- 
lic amusement.    Not  so  thought  Milton.    Of  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect, 
he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.     He  esteemed  it 
in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with 
something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet.     We  agree  with  Mil- 
ton in  his  estimate  of  poetry.     It  seems  to  us  the  divinost  of  all  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle  or  sen^ment, 
which  is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature ;   we  mean,  of  that 
thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for  some- 
thing purer  and  lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling 
tlian  ordinary  and  real  life  affords.    No  doctrine  is  more  common  among 
Christians  than  that  of  man's  immortality ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
understood,  that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are 
now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  tlie  rudiments  of  the  future  plant  in  the 
seed.     As  a  necessary  result  of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  pos'^essed 
and  moved  by  tliese  mighty  though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually 
stretching  beyond  what  is  present  and  visible,  struggling  against  the 
bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  imagin- 
ings of  unseen  and  ideal  being.     This  view  of  our  nature,  which  has 
never  been  fully  developed,  and  which  goes  farther  towards  explaining 
the  contradictions  of  human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  very 
foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.     lie  who  cannot  interpret  by  his 
own  consciousness  what  we  have  now  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works 
of  genius.     He  has  not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses  of  the  soul, 
where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished,  and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and 
wings  herself  for  her  heavenward  flight.     In  an  intellectual  nature, 
framed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there  must  bo 
creative  energies,  powers  of  original  and  ever-growing  thought ;  and 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.     It 
is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art,  that  it  ** makes  all  things  new" 
for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct.     It  indeed  finds  its  elements 
in  what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
mind  ;  but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  according 
to  new  affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and 
bounds  of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  ai'd 
emotion,  and  invests  the  mind  witli  the  powers  and  splendours  of  the 
outward  creation ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe  in  the  colours 
which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  soul  in  those  modes 
of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  mani- 
fest its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful  existence.     To  a  man  of 
a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these 
workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws 
of  the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties ; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
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awakens,   anticipates  those  states  of  progressive   power,    splendour, 
beauty,  and  happiness,  for  which  it  was  created. 

We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is  one 
of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts  the 
mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and 
awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and  noble. 
In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  lias  the  same  tendency  and  aim 
with  Christianity;  that  is,  to  spiritualise  our  nature.  True,  poetry 
has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but 
when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
power ;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  misan- 
thropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure 
feehng;  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies 
with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowuess 
of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce 
itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  subhmity  of  the 
outward  creation  and  of  the  souL  It  indeed  pourtrays,  with  terrible 
energy,  the  excesses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are  passions  which  show 
a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe,  and 
excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and 
purpose  is  to  carry  the  mind  above  and  beyond  the  beaten,  dusty, 
weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element ;  and  to 
breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us 
the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  early  feeling, 
revives  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm 
which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations  of  its 
tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes 
of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and,  through  the 
brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future 
life. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong  views 
and  excites  false  expectations  of  lifb,  peoples  the  mind  with  shadows 
and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That 
there  is  a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry  wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses, 
which  makes  physical  comfort  and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealtli  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we  deem  it 
the  least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  earthbom  prudence.  But,  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the  complaint  against  poetry, 
as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than  in  many  histories  and  philo- 
sophic theories.  The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the 
sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry,  when 
the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.  And  if 
truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it 
be  expected  in  Iiis  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present  life,  which  is  the 
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first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetr/, 
and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  element 
among  the  grosser  labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthlj  being.  The 
present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite.  To  the 
gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which  spread  be- 
yond ourselves  and  stretch  far  into  futurity;  the  workings  of  mighty 
passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  superhuman 
energy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy;  the  bloom,  and 
buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth  ;  the  throbbings  of  the  heart, 
when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for 
earth  ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness 
of  feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones 
an<l  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire : — these  are  all 
poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence, 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  together  its  scat- 
tered beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys. 
And  In  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications,  but  admits, 
in  measures  which  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  de- 
lights worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our 
views  of  life  and  happiness,  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society  ad- 
vances. It  is  needed  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and 
artificial  manners,  that  make  civilisation  so  tame  and  uninteresting. 
It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which  be- 
ing now  sought,  not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  gratification,  but  for 
multiplying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  developement  of  imagina- 
tion, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking  into  an  earthly, 
material,  Epicurean  life. 

Our  remarks  in  vindication  of  poetry  have  extended  beyond  our 
original  design.  They  have  had  a  higher  aim  tlian  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  that  is,  to  endear  and  recommend  this  divine 
art  to  all  who  reverence  and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  nature. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a  poet,  we  are  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  far  for  his  distinguishing  attributes.  His  name  is  almost 
identified  with  sublimity.  He  is,  in  truth,  the  sublimest  of  men.  He 
rises,  not  by  effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a  native  tendency  and  a  god- 
b'ke  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  grandeur  and  awfulness. 
He  always  moves  with  a  conscious  energy.  There  is  no  subject  so 
vast  or  terrific,  as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  overpowering 
grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the  de- 
scription of  the  infernal  regions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt 
within  himself  a  power  to  erect  the  prison-house  of  fallen-spirits,  to 
encircle  them  with  flames  and  horrors  worthy  of  their  crimes,  to  call 
forth  from  them  shouts  which  would  tear  "  hell's  concave,"  and  to 
embody  in  tlieir  Chief  an  Archangel's  energies,  and  a  Demon's  pride 
and  hate.  Even  the  stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  to 
oppress  his  faculties.  This  character  of  power  runs  through  all  Milton's 
works.  His  descriptions  of  nature  show  a  free  and  bold  hand.  He 
has  no  need  of  the  minute,  graphic  skill,  which  we  prize  in  Cowper 
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or  Crsibbe.  With  a  few  strong  or  delicate  touches,  ho  impresses,  as 
it  were,  his  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would  describe,  and 
kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe  them  with  the 
same  radiant  hues  under  which  they  appeared  to  his  own. 

This  attribute  of  power  is  universal! j  felt  to  characterise  Milton. 
His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's  mouth.  Is  it  felt  that  his  poetry 
breathes  a  sensibility  and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its  sublimity? 
Wo  apprehend  that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  has  thrown  some 
shade  over  his  milder  beauties ;  and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  by  being 
more  striking  and  imposing,  but  by  the  tendency  of  vast  mental  energy 
to  give  a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression  of  tenderness  and  deep 
feeling.  A  great  mind  is  the  master  of  its  own  enthusiasm,  and  does 
not  often  break  out  into  those  tumults,  which  pass  with  many  for  the 
signs  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sensibility,  though  more  intense  and 
enduring,  is  more  self-possessed  and  less  perturbed  than  that  of  other 
men,  and  is  therefore  less  observed  and  felt,  except  by  those  who  im- 
derstand,  through  their  own  consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance 
of  genuine  feeling.  We  might  quote  passages  in  illustration  of  the 
qualities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  to  "  Comus,"  one  of  his 
earliest  productions.  Wliat  sensibility  breathes  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  benighted  Lady's  singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 

"  Comus. — Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  diTlne  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holj  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  Tocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence  : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  !    I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three. 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  In  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 
And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  : 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lulled  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  robbed  it  of  itself; 
But  such  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  never  heard  till  now."  Lints  244-2G4. 

"  SpiriU^ki  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wished  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
Still,  to  be  80  displaced.    I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."  Lims  555-563. 

In  illustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open  almost  at  a 
venture. 

"  Now  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 
When  Adam  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 
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Wa»  aerj-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  Tapoors  bland,  which  th*  only  sound 
Of  Icayes  and  fuming  rilU,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightlj  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  unwakened  Eto 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  He  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  Ioto 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  :  then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :  Awake, 
My  fairest,  my  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight, 
Awake  !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet." 

Par,  LoiU  Booh  V,  Una  1-25. 

"  So  cheer'd  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd. 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss*d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended." 

Par,  Lost,  Book  V.  Hms  120-135. 

From  this  verj  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of  Milton *s  poetry, 
we  hasten  to  his  great  work  "  Paradise  Lost,'*  perhaps  the  noblest 
monument  of  human  genius.  The  two  first  books,  bj  universal  con- 
sent, stand  pre-eminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  and  hell's  king  have  a 
terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandeur  and  awfulness,  the 
longer  we  contemplate  them.  From  one  element,  *'  solid  and  liquid 
fire,"  the  poet  has  framed  a  world  of  horror  and  suffering,  such  as 
imagination  had  never  traversed.  But  fiercer  flames  than  those  which 
encompassed  Satan,  bum  in  his  own  soul.  Revenge,  exasperated 
pride,  consuming  wrath,  ambition,  though  fallen,  vet  uncouquered  by 
the  thunders  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  grasping  still  at  the  empire  of 
the  universe, — these  form  a  picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than 
helL  llell  yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The  intensity  of 
its  fires  reveals  the  intenser  passions,  and  more  vehement  will  of  Satan ; 
and  the  ruined  archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  which  surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest  of 
these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over  the  most  terri- 
ble powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy 
of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed  in  Satan  those  bursts  of  passion,  which 
rive  the  soul  as^  well  as  shatter  the  outward  frame  of  Lear.  But  wo 
have  a  depth  of  passion  which  only  an  archangel  could  manifest.  The 
all  enduring,  all- defying  pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so  majestically  hell's 
burning  throne,  and  coveting  the  diadem  which  scorches  his  thunder- 
blasted  brow,  is  a  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the  spiritual 
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energy  with  which  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph.  Some  have  (ioubtod 
whether  the  moral  effect  of  such  delineations  of  tlie  storms  and  terril^le 
workings  of  the  soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transcendently  evil  as  Satan,  favours  our  sympathies  with  virtue.  But 
our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like  cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.  We 
gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure,  as 
on  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  mind.  What  chains  us, 
as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made 
visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it  overpowers.  There  is  something 
kindling  and  ennobling  in  the  consciousness,  however  awaked,  of  the 
energy  which  resides  in  mind ;  and  many  a  virtuous  man  has  borrowed 
new  strength  from  the  force,  constancy  and  dauntless  courage  of  evil 
agents. 

Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various  ways  the  power  of 
his  genius.  Critics  have  often  observed,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  liis 
work,  was  to  reconcile  the  spiritual  properties  of  his  supernatural  be- 
ings with  the  human  modes  of  existence  which  ho  is  obliged  to  ascribe 
to  them.  The  difficulty  is  too  great  for  any  genius  wholly  to  overcome, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
poem  checked  by  a  feeling  of  incongruity  between  the  spiritual  agent, 
and  his  sphere  and  mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such 
chilling  doubts  and  misgivings  in  the  description  of  Satan  in  hell. 
Imagination  has  here  achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  cha- 
racter of  reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That  world 
of  horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  ordinary  nature, 
that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled  from  heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriato 
home.  Therb  is,  too,  an  inde&niteness  in  the  description  of  Satan's 
person,  which  excites  without  shocking  the  imagination,  and  aids  us 
to  reconcile  In  our  conception  of  him,  a  human  form  with  his  super- 
human attributes.  To  the  production  of  this  effect,  much  depends  on 
the  first  impression  given  by  the  Poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us 
through  the  whole  work ;  and  here  we  think  Milton  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  given  us  in  the  following  lines, 
which,  whilst  too  indefinite  to  provoke,  and  too  sublime  to  allow,  the 
scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  a  form 
which  can  hardly  be  effaced. 

**  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  uplift  above  Iho  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.*' 

Par.  Lost,  Bok  I.  lines  192-19G. 

**  Forthwith  upright  ho  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  Hpiros,  and  roll'd 
In  billows,  leave  i*  th'  midst  a  horrid  ytAo.'* 

Linss  221-224. 

We  have  more  which  we  would  gladly  say  of  the  delineation  of 
Satan  ;  especially  of  the  glimpses  which  are  now  and  then  given  of  his 
deep  anguish  and  despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  bettor  feelings  which 
are  skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  botli  suited  and  designed  to 
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blend  with  our  admiration,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of  that 
sympathy  and  interest,  with  which  every  living  thinking  being  ought 
to  be  regarded,  and  without  which  all  other  feehngs  tend  to  sin  and 
pain.  But  there  is  another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave  untouched. 
From  hell  we  flee  to  Paradise,  a  region  as  lovely  as  hell  is  terrible, 
and  which  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  universality  of  true  genius, 
will  appear  doubly  wonderful,  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
same  mind  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accordance,  ^nd  together 
form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and  soothes,  whilst  it  do- 
lights  the  imagination.     Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand, 
and  quickened  by  the  breath  of  God,  reflect  in  their  countenances  and 
forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intelligence,  benignity,  and  happiness  of 
their  Author.     Their  new  existence  has  the  freshness  and  peacefuluess 
of  the  dewy  morning.     Their  souls  unsated  and  imtainted,  find  an 
innocent  joy  in  the  youthful  creation,  wliicli  spreads  and  smiles  around 
them.     Their  mutual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young,  unworn, 
\mexhausted  hearts,  which  meet  in  each  other  the  only  human  objects 
on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fulness  of  affection  ;  and  still  it  is  serene, 
for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  beings,  who  know  not  suffering  even  by 
name,  whose  innocence  excludes  not  only  the  tumults  but  the  thought 
of  jealousy  and  shame,  who,  "  imparadised  in  one  another's  arms," 
scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being.     We  will 
not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents  ;  for  we  feel  that  there  may  be 
higher  happiness  than  theirs,  a  happiness  won  through  struggle  with 
inward  and  outward  foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory, 
the  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide- spread  love,  the 
happiness  of  boimdless  hope,  and  of  **  thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity."     Still  there  are  times,  when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with  pain, 
worn  with  toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in 
its  love,  baffled  in  its  hope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost  longs  for 
the  "wings  of  a  dove,  that  it  might  fly  away"  and  take  refuge  amidst 
the  "  shady  bowers,"  the  "vernal  airs,"  the  •' roses  without  thorns," 
tlie  quiet,  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Eden.     It  is  the  contrast  of  this 
deep  peace  of  Paradise  with  the  storms  of  life,  which  gives  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  books  of  this  poem  a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a  few 
would  sooner  relinquish  the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimity, 
than  part  with  these.     It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  English 
language  has  no  good  pastoral  poetry.     We  would  ask,  in  what  age  or 
country  has  the  pastoral  reed  breathed  such  sweet  strains  as  are  borne 
to  us  on  "  the  odoriferous  wings  of  gentle  gales"  from  Milton's  Paradise? 
We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  wo  not  to  say  one  word  on  what 
haa  been  justly  celebrated,  the  harmony  of  Milton's  versification.     His 
numbers  have  tho  prime  charm  of  expressiveness.     They  vary  with, 
and  answer  to,  tlie  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  sublimity  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  hold  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul.     Like  Michael  Angelo, 
in  whoso  hands  the  marble  was  said  to  bo  flexible,  he  bends  our  lan- 
guage, which  foreigners  reproach  with  hardness,  into  whatever  forms 
the  subject  demands.     All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sounds 
are  at  h\a  command.     Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  writings  of 
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loss  gifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of  harmonj. 
This  power  over  language  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton  *s  musical 
ear.  It  belongs  to  the  souL  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which 
lias  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it  touches,  and  finds  or  frames 
in  sounds,  motions,  and  material  forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies 
with  its  own  fervid  thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's  poetry  with  observing,  that  it  is 
characterised  by  seriousness.  Great  and  various  as  are  its  merits,  it 
does  not  discover  all  the  variety  of  genius  which  we  find  in  Shakspeare, 
whose  imagination  revelled  equally  in  regions  of  mirth,  beauty  and 
terror,  now  evoking  spectres,  now  sporting  with  fairies,  and  now 
"ascending  the  highest  heaven  of  invention."  Milton  was  cast  on 
times  too  solemn  and  eventful,  was  called  to  take  part  in  transactions 
too  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual  need  of  the  presence  of  high 
thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light  and  gay  creations, 
even  had  his  genius  been  more  flexible  and  sportive.  But  Milton's 
poetry,  though  habitually  serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and 
vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark 
pictures  of  life ;  for  lie  knew  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  power  in 
the  soul  to  transmute  calamity  into  an  occasion  of  nutriment  of  moral 
power  and  triumphant  virtue.  We  find  nowhere  in  his  writings  that 
whining  sensibility  and  exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling,  which  makes 
so  much  of  modern  poetry  effeminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not 
spirit-broken.  His  "  L* Allegro'*  proves,  that  he  understood  thoroughly 
the  bright  and  joyous  aspects  of  nature ;  and  in  his  **  Penseroso," 
where  he  was  tempted  to  accumulate  images  of  gloom,  we  learn  that 
the  saddest  views  which  he  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire  only 
pensive  musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

From  Milton's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prose.  We  rejoice  that  the 
dust  is  beginning  to  be  wiped  from  his  prose  writings,  and  that  the 
public  are  now  learning,  what  the  initiated  have  long  known,  that  these 
contain  passages  hardly  inferior  to  his  best  poetry,  and  that  they  are 
throughout  marked  with  the  same  vigorous  mind  which  gave  us  Para- 
dise Lost.  The  attention  to  these  works  has  been  discouraged  by  some 
objections,  on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And,  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings,  that  the  style  is  diflicult 
and  obscure,  abounding  in  involutions,  transpositions,  and  Latinisms ; 
that  his  protracted  sentences  exhaust  and  weary  the  mind,  and  too 
often  yield  it  no  better  recompense  than  confused  and  indistinct  per- 
ceptions. We  mean  not  to  deny  that  these  charges  have  some  grounds ; 
but  they  seem  to  us  much  exaggerated ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  difficulties  of  Milton's  style  have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writ- 
ings, we  cannot  but  lament  the  fastidiousness  and  effeminacy  of  modem 
readers.  We  know  that  simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  important 
qualities  of  style ;  but  there  are  vastly  nobler  and  more  important  ones ; 
such  as  energy  and  richness,  and  in  these  Milton  is  not  surpassed. 
The  best  style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most  easily  and  in  the 
shortest  time  in  possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts ;  but  that  which 
is  the  truest  image  of  a  great  intellect,  which  conveys  fully  and  carries 
ferthest  into  other  souls  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  a  profound 
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md  lofty    spirit.     To  be  oniyerBallj  intelligible  is  not  the  highest 
merit.      A.  great  mind  cannot,  without  injurious  constraint,  shrink  it- 
self to  tlie  grasp  of  common  passive  readers.     Its  natural  movement  is 
free,  bold,  and  majestic,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  part  with 
these  attributes  that  the  multitude  may  keep  pace  with  it.     A  full 
mind  will  naturallj  overflow  in  long  sentences,  and  in  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  when  thick-coming  thoughts  and  images  crowd  upon  it, 
viU  often  pour  them  forth  in  a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  common 
readers,  but  kindling  congenial  to  spirits.     There  are  writings  which 
are  clear  through  their  shallowness.     We  must  not  expect  in  the  ocean 
the  transparency  of  the  cabn  inland  stream.     For  ourselves,  we  love 
what  is  called  easy  reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in  our  hours  of 
relaxation ;  but  we  love,  too,  to  have  our  faculties  tasked  by  master 
spirits.     We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth,  instead 
of  Y)eing  broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is  spread  out  in  its  full  pro- 
portions, is  irradiated  with  variety  of  illustration  and  imagery,  is  set 
forth  in  a  splendid  affluence  of  language,  and  flows,  like  a  full  stream, 
with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  the  ear  and  the  souL     Such 
sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  manifestations  of  a  great  and  far  look- 
ing mind,  which  grasps  at  once  vast  fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  natural 
eye  takes  in  at  a  moment  wide  prospects  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 
We  would  not  indeed  have  all  compositions  of  this  character.     Let 
abundant  provision  be  made  for  the  common  intellect.      Let  such 
writers  as  Addison,  an  honoured  name,  "  bring  down  philosophy  from 
heaven  to  earth."     But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  function  of 
lifting  the  prepared  mind  from  earth  to  heaven.     Impose  upon  it  no 
strict  laws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law.     Let  it  speak  in  its  own  language 
in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.     Let  it  not  lay  aside  its  natural  port, 
or  dwarf  itaelf  that  it  may  bo  comprehended  by  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude.    If  not  understood  and  rehshed  now,  let  it  place  a  generous 
confidence  in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles  which  futurity  will  expound. 
We  are  led  to  these  remarks  not  merely  for  Milton's  justification,  but 
because  our  times  seem  to  demand  them.     Literature,  we  fear,  is  be- 
coming too  popular.     The  whole  commimity  is  now  turned  into  readers, 
and  in  this  we  heartily  rejoice ;  and  we  rejoice  too  that  so  much  talent 
is  employed  in  making  knowledge  accessible  to  all.      Wo  bail  the 
general  diffusion  of  intelligence  as  the  brighest  feature  of  the  present 
age.     But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined ;  and  one  bad  consequence 
of  the  multitude  of  readers,  is,  that  men  of  genius  are  too  anxious  to 
please  the  multitude,  and  prefer  a  present  shout  of  popularity  to  that 
less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more  thrilling  note  of  the  trump  of  Fame, 
which  resotmds  and  grows  clearer  and  louder  through  all  future  ages. 
We  now  come  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  Milton's  prose 
writings,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party  spirit,  coarse 
invective,  and  controversial  asperity;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to 
say,  that  there  are  passages  in  these  works  which  every  admirer  of 
his  character  must  earnestly  desire  to  expunge.     Milton's  alleged  vir- 
ulence was  manifested  towards  private  and  public  foes.     The  first, 
such  as  Salmasius  and  Morus,  deserved  no  mercy.     They  poured  out 
on  his  spotless  character  torrents  of  calumny,  charging  him  with  the 
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blackest  vices  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  enormities  of  the  life.     It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  manners  and  spirit  of  Milton's  age  justified 

a  retaliation  on  such  offenders,  which  the  more  courteous,  and,  we  will 
hope,  more  Christian  spirit  of  tho  present  times,  will  not  tolerate. 

,  Still  wo  mean  not  to  bo  his  apologists.  Milton,  raised  as  he  was 
above  his  age,  and  fortified  with  the  consciousness  of  high  virtue, 
ought  to  have  been,  both  to  his  own  and  future  times,  an  example  of 
Christian  equanimity.  In  regard  to  the  public  enemies  whom  ho  as- 
sailed, we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and  state,  and  tho  corrupt  in- 
stitutions which  had  stirred  up  a  civil  war,  the  general  strain  of  his 
writings,  though  strong  and  stem,  must  exalt  him,  notwithstanding 
his  occasional  violence,  among  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
That  liberty  was  in  periL  Great  evils  were  struggling  for  perpetuity, 
and  could  only  be  broken  down  by  great  power.  Milton  felt  that  in- 
terests of  infinite  moment  were  at  stake  ;  and  who  will  blame  him  for 
binding  himself  to  them  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  great  mind,  and 
for  defending  them  with  fervour  and  vehemence  ?  We  must  not  mis- 
take Christian  benevolence,  as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft 
entreaty.  It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.  There  is  con- 
stantly going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  The 
cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to  wrestle  with  foes.  All  improve- 
ment is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.  It  is  especiallv  true  of  those  great 
periods  which  have  been  distinguished  by  revolutions  in  government 
and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date  the  most  rapid  movements  of 
the  human  mind,  that  they  have  been  signalised  by  conflict  Thus 
Christianity  convulsed  the  world  and  grew  up  amidst  storms ;  and  tho 
Reformation  of  Luther  was  a  signal  to  universal  war ;  and  Liberty  in 
both  worlds  has  encountered  opposition,  over  which  she  has  triumphed 
only  through  her  own  immortal  energies.  At  such  periods,  men,  gifted 
with  great  power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  are  especially 
summoned  to  the  conflict  with  evil.  They  hear,  aa  it  were,  in  their 
own  magnanimity  and  generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity ; 
and  thus  commissioned,  and  burning  with  a  passionate  devotion  to  truth 
and  freedom,  they  must  and  will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  minds  in 
ordinary  times.  Men  of  natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere 
but  effeminate  virtue,  will  be  apt  to  look  on  these  bolder,  hardier  spi- 
rits, as  violent,  perturbed,  and  uncharitable ;  and  the  charge  will  not 
bo  wholly  groundless.  But  that  deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  effectual  conflict  with  them,  and  which  marks  Grod*s  most 
powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft  and  ten- 
der accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul  will  speak  strongly,  and  ought 
to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake  nations. 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable  to  Milton.  lie 
reverenced  and  loved  human  nature,  and  attached  himself  to  its  great 
interests  with  a  fervour  of  which  only  such  a  mind  was  capable.  He 
lived  in  one  of  those  solemn  periods  which  determine  the  character  of 
ages  to  come.  His  spirit  was  stirred  to  its  very  centre  by  the  presence 
of  danger.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  That  the  ardour  of 
his  spirit  sometimes  passed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  cliarity,  and 
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poured  for^  uuwarrantable  inveotiye,  we  see  aiid  lament  But  the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  his  mind  break  forth  amidst  his  bitterest  invoc- 
tives.  We  see  a  noble  nature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned  love  of 
truth  and  freedom  was  a  coyering  for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He 
did  indeed  love  and  adore  uncorrupted  religion  and  intellectual  liberty, 
and  let  his  name  be  enrolled  among  their  truest  champions.  Milton 
has  told  us,  in  his  own  noble  style,  that  ho  entered  on  his  principal  con- 
troversy with  episcopacy,  reluctantly  and  only  through  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  duty.  The  introduction  to  the  Becond  book  of  his  **  Keason  ol 
Church  Grovemment,"  shows  us  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  liis  best  vindication  from  the  charge  we  are  now  repelling. 
He  says — 

"  Sorely  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  hateful 
thing,  to  he  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands  ;  much  better  would  it  like 
him,  doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief 
intended  business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  op])osc  their  own  true 
happiness.  But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or 
m  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal. 
***  This  I  foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  hcayy  oppression,  and 
God  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  against  that  man  that  should  be 
the  author  of  so  fool  a  deed,  or  should  she,  by  blessing  from  above,  on  the  industry 
and  courage  of  faithful  men,  change  this  her  distracted  estate  into  better  days, 
without  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few  talents  which  God  at  that 
present  had  lent  me ;  I  foresee  what  stories  I  should  hear  within  myself,  all  my  life 
after,  of  discourage  and  reproach.  '  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is 
DOW  again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest ;  what  matters 
it  for  thee  or  thy  bewailing?  When  time  was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of 
aU  that  thou  hast  read  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  leisure  was 
given  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thouhaddt  the 
diligence,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  bo  adorned  or 
beautified ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded,  for  which 
purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou  hast,  God  listened  if  he  could  hear 
thy  voice  among  his  lealous  servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast ;  from  hence- 
forward be  that  Which  thine  own  brutish  silence  hath  made  thee.****  But  now  by 
this  little  diligence,  mark  what  a  privilige  I  have  gained  with  good  men  and  saints, 
to  claim  mj  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations  of  the  church,  if  she  should  suffer, 
when  others  t^t  have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
admitted  mourners.  But,  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  head  and  prosper,  among  those 
that  have  something  more  than  wished  her  wel^ire,  I  have  my  charter  and  freehold 
of  rejoicing  to  me  luid  my  heirs. 

"Concerning,  therefore,  this  wayward  subject  against  prelaty,  the  touching 
whereof  ia  so  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  by  what  hath  been 
aaid  I  may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  envy  nor  gaU 
hath  entered  me  upon  this  controrersy,  but  the  enforcement  of  conscience  only, 
and  a  preventive  fear  lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be  against  me,  when  I 
would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful  hours." 

Vol.  J.  p.  139-Ui* 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  consciousness  of  possessing  great 
poetical  powers,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  cultivate.  Of  these  he 
speaks  thus  magnificently. 

"  These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired  gift  of  God  rarely 
bestowed,  but  yet  to  aome,  though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of  power, 
— to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and  public  civility — 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune — to 


•  From  the  introduction  to  the  second  book  of  *•  The  Reason  of  Church  Ooveniment,  Ac. 
'oL  L  p.  U7,4bc.  of  **  A  8«Uetion  fron 
to  which  aU  oar  references  are  made. 


VoL  L  p.  U7,4bc.  of  *«  A  Selection  from  the  EngUsh  Frose  Works  of  John  Milton,  Boston,  Ib:;^ 
ch 
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celebrate  In  glorious  and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almightlness, 
and  what  he  works,  and  what  ho  suffers  to  bo  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his 
church — to  sing  Tictorious  agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ 
— to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God's 
true  worship, — ^lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable 
or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is 
called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within  ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out 
and  describe."  Vol  I.  p.  145,  146. 

Ho  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to  himself  a  great 
poetical  work,  "a  work,"  he  says — 

"  Not  to  bo  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a 
rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  and  lier 
siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  flro  of 
his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage,  showing  from  what  principles  he 
forsook  these  delightful  studies  for  controversj. 

"  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  8tudies.***Butwereit  the  meanest  underservice, 
if  God  by  his  secretary  conscience  enjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  mo  if  1  should  draw 
back ;  for  me  especially,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease,  and  lighten 
the  difficult  labours  of  the  church,  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents 
and  friends,  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to 
some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that 
he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which 
unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure 
or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred 
office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begtm  with  servitude  and  forswearing. 

VoLI.p,  149. 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's  genius  and  greatness  of  soul, 
show  us  the  influences  and  motives  under  which  his  prose  works  wero 
written,  and  help  us  to  interpret  passages,  which,  if  taken  separately, 
might  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character  of  excessive  indigna* 
tion  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  "  Areopagitica,  or  a 
Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  a  noblo  work  indeed, 
a  precious  manual  of  freedom,  an  arsenal  of  immortal  weapons  for  the 
defence  of  man's  highest  prerogative,  intellectual  liberty.  His  **  Re- 
formation in  England,"  and  **  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  are  the 
most  important  theological  treatises  published  during  his  life.  They 
were  his  earliest  prose  compositions,  and  thrown  off  with  much  haste, 
and  on  these  accounts  are  more  chargeable  with  defects  of  style  than 
any  other  of  his  writings.  But  these,  with  all  their  defects,  abound  in 
strong  and  elevated  thought,  and  in  power  and  felicity  of  expression. 
Their  great  blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing  from  the 
conflict  and  opposition  of  the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  same  sentence,  his  affluent  genius  pouring 
forth  magnificent  images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep  scorn 
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for  his  oppouents,  suggestiug  and  throwing  into  the  midst  of  this 
^)lendour,  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  general  strain.  From  this  cause,  and  from  negligence,  many 
powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings  are  marred  by  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  unworthy  allusions  and  phrases.  In  the  close  of  his  first 
work,  that  on  "Reformation  in  England,"  he  breaks  out  into  an  invo- 
cation and  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  from  which  we  extract  a 
passage  containing  a  remarkable  intimation  of  his  having  meditated 
some  great  poetical  enterprise  from  his  earliest  years,  and  giving  full 
promise  of  that  grandeur  of  thought  and  language,  which  characterises 
'*  Paradise  Lost."  Having  *'  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eternal  and 
propitious  Throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to 
the  distresses  of  mortal  suppliants,"  and  besought  God  to  perfect  the 
work  of  civil  and  religious  deliverance  begun  in  England,  he  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelajahs  of  saints,  some  one  may  perhapi  he 
heard  offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  cclehrate  thy 
divine  mercies,  and  manrelloas  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all  ages,  whereby 
this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old 
yices,  may  press  on  heard  to  that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  sober- 
est, wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and 
ahortly  expected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  seTcral  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  common- 
wealths, shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and 
mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  undoubtedly,  that  by  their 
labours,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of  religion 
and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal 
addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones,  into  their  glorious  titles,  and,  in 
supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of 
eternity,  shall  clasp  inseperable  han£i  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever." 

Foi./.p.69,Y0. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's  political  treatises.  We  close 
our  brief  remarks  on  his  prose  writings,  with  recommending  them  to 
all  who  can  enjoy  great  beauties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  faults, 
and  who  would  learn  the  compass,  energy,  and  richness  of  our  language ; 
and  still  more  do  we  recommend  them  to  those,  who  desire  to  nourish 
in  their  breast  magnanimity  of  sentiment,  and  an  unquenchable  love  ef 
freedom.  They  bear  the  impress  of  that  seal,  by  which  genius  distin- 
guishes its  productions  from  works  of  learning  and  taste.  The  great 
and  decisive  test  of  genius,  is,  that  it  calls  forth  jxwer  in  the  souls  of 
others.  It  not  merely  gives  knowledge,  but  breathes  energy.  There 
are  authors,  and  among  these  Milton  holds  the  highest  rank,  in  ap- 
proaching whom  we  are  conscious  of  an  access  of  intellectual  strength. 
A  "virtue  goes  out"  from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely 
because  a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because  our  own  vision 
is  strengthened.  Sometimes  a  single  word,  spoken  by  the  voice  of 
genius,  goes  fax  into  the  heart.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an  undefined 
delicacy  of  expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather  from  volumes  of 
less  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  should  chiefly  study,  are  not 
those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of  knowledge,  but  which  raise  us 
iQto  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  author,  and  through 
which   a  great  mind  multiplies  itself,   as  it  were,   in  the  reader. 
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Miltou*s  prose  works  ai'e  imbued  as  really,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as  liis 
poetry,  with  this  quickening  power,  and  they  will  richly  reward  those 
who  are  receptive  of  this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  his 
moral  qualities.  His  moral  character  was  as  strongly  marked  as  his 
intellectual,  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  one  word,  magnanimity.  It 
was  in  harmony  with  his  poetry.  He  had  a  passionate  love  of  the 
higher,  more  commanding,  and  majestic  virtues,  and  fed  his  youthful 
mind  with  meditations  on  the  pei*fection  of  a  human  being.  In  a  letter 
written  to  an  Itahan  friend  before  his  thirtieth  year,  and  translated 
by  llayley,  we  have  this  vivid  picture  of  liis  aspirations  after  virtue. 

**  As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determined  for  me  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  breast  of 
any  man,  lie  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres,  in  the  fable,  pursued  not  her  daughter 
with  a  greater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I  day  and  night  the  idea  of  perfection. 
Hence,  wherever  1  find  a  man  despising  the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  dar- 
ing to  aspire  in  sentiment,  language  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom, 
through  every  ago,  has  taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort 
of  necessary  attachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by 
no  exertion  or  labours  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth  and 
honour,  yet  no  powers  of  Heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  mo  from  looking  with  reverence 
and  affection  upon  those,  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this  glory,  or  appeared  en- 
gaged in  the  Bucoessful  pursuit  of  it.''' 

His  Comus  was  written  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  on  reading  this 
exquisite  work  our  admiration  is  awakoned,  not  so  much  by  observing 
how  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry  has  descended  on  him  at  that  early  age, 
as  by  witnessing  how  his  whole  youthful  soul  was  penetrated,  awed,  and 
lifted  up  by  the  austere  charms,  "the  radiant  light,"  the  invincible 
power,  the  celestial  peace  of  saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral 
purity  and  elevation,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of 
intellect,  and  especially  of  the  higher  efforts  of  poetry.  **  I  was  con- 
firmed," he  says,  in  his  usual  noble  stylo — 

"I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope 
to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem  ;  that  is, 
a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honourablest  things  ;  not  presuming  to 
sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities,  unless  ho  have  in  himself  the 
experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy."    Vol.  I. p.  237,238. 

We  learn  from  his  works,  that  he  used  his  multifarious  reading  to 

build  up  within  himself  this  reverence  for  virtue.     Ancient  history, 

the  sublime  musings  of  Plato,  and  the  heroic  self  abandonment  of 

chivalry,  joined  their  influences  with  prophets  and  apostles,  in  binding 

him  "  everlastingly  in  wiUing  homage"  to  the  great,  the  honourable, 

and  the  lovely  in  character.     A  remarkable  passage  to  this  effect,  we 

quote  from  his  account  of  his  youth. 

"  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  whieh  recount  in  solemn 
cantos,  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence 
had  in  renown  over  all  Christendem.  There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight, 
that  he  should  defend  to  the  expense  of  his  best  blood  or  of  hit  life,  if  it  so  bofel  him, 
the  honour  and  chastity  of  yii^in  or  matron ;  from  whence  even  then  I  learned  what 
a  noble  virtue  chastity  sure  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies  by 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  had  swom.***So  that  even  these,  books  which 
to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  ana  loose  living,  I  cannot  think 
how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitements,  as  you  have 
beard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  virtue."  Vol.  I.  />.  238,239. 
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All  Milton's  habits  were  expressive  of  a  refined  and  self-denjing 
character.  When  charged  bj  his  unprincipled  slanderers  with  licen- 
tious habits,  he  thus  gives  an  account  of  his  morning  hours. 

"  Those  morning  haunts  aro  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping,  or  con- 
cocting the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter  often  ere 
the  sound  of  anj  bell  awako  men  to  labour  or  devotion ;  in  summer  as  oft  with  the 
bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors  or  cause  them  to 
bo  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught ;  then  with  useful 
and  generous  labours  preserving  the  body's  health  and  hardiness,  to  render  light- 
some, clear,  and  not  lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind»  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
our  country's  liberty,  when  it  shall  require  lirm  hearts  in  sound  bodies  to  stand  and 
cover  their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  a  slavish  life."  Vol.  I.  p.  233. 

Wo  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftiness  of  Milton's  virtue, 
not  only  from  our  interest  in  the  subject,  but  that  we  may  put  to  shamo 
and  silence,  those  men  who  make  genius  an  apology  for  vice,  and  take 
the  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to  inflame  men's  passions, 
and  to  minister  to  a  vile  sensuahty. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  liis  fervent  and  constant 
attachment  to  liberty.  Freedom,  in  all  its  forms  and  branches,  was 
dear  to  him,  but  especially  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of  conscience 
and  worship,  freedom  to  seek,  profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  liberty 
of  ordinary  politicians,  which  protects  men's  outward  rights,  and 
removes  restrwnts  from  the  pursuit  of  property  and  outward  good,  fell 
very  short  of  that  for  which  Milton  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die.  The 
tyranny  which  he  hated  most,  was  that  which  broke  the  intellectual 
and  moral  power  of  the  community.  The  worst  feature  of  the  institu- 
tions which  he  assailed,  was,  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt 
within  himself  that  the  human  mind  had  a  principle  of  perpetual  growth, 
that  it  was  essentially  diffusive  and  made  for  progress,  and  he  wished 
every  chain  broken,  that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and  virtue  with 
increasing  ardour  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a  spiritual  and 
refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  in  tlie  hottest  controversies, 
contributed  greatly  to  protect  his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and 
sensibility,  from  the  withering  and  polluting  influences  of  public  station, 
and  of  the  rage  of  parties.  It  tlu-ew  a  hue  of  poetry  over  politics,  and 
gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
fact  that  Milton,  in  that  stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public 
office,  kept  his  high  faculties  undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common 
greatness.  Politics,  however  they  make  the  intellect  active,  sagacious 
and  inventive,  within  a  certain  sphere,  generally  extinguish  its  thirst 
for  universal  truth,  paralyse  sentiment  and  imagination,  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  mind,  destroy  that  confidence  in  human  virtue  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  pliilaiithropy  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end 
in  cold  and  prudent  selfishness.  Milton  passed  through  a  revolution, 
which,  in  its  last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp 
enthusiasm,  to  scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  infuse  doubts  of  the 
reality  of  virtuous  principle ;  and  yet  the  ardour  and  moral  feeling,  and 
enthusiasm  o£  his  youth,  came  .foith  unhurt,  and  even  exalted  from 
the  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's  devotion  to  liberty,  it  ought 
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to  bo  recorded,  that  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  **  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England,"  after  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his  physicians,  that 
the  effect  of  this  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight.  His  refer- 
ence to  this  part  of  his  liistory,  in  a  short  poetical  effusion,  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  withheld.  It  is  inscribed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the 
friend  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  confided  bis  lately  discovered 
"Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine." 

**  Cyriac,  thia  three-years-day  these  eyes,  though  clear 

To  outward  yiew,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.     Tct  I  argue  not 
'  Against  Hearen's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  boar  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.     What  supi>ort3  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

I'hc  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide."  Sonnet  x^Eii. 

We  see  Milton's  magnanimity  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
"  Paradise  Lost "  was  written.  It  was  not  in  prosperity,  in  honour, 
and  amidst  triumphs,  but  in  disappointment,  desertion,  and  in  what 
the  world  caUs  disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work.  The  cause  with 
which  he  had  identified  hunself,  had  failed.  His  friends  were  scattered ; 
liberty  was  trodden  under  foot;  and  her  deyoted  champion  was  a  by-word 
among  the  triumphant  royalists.  But  it  is  the  prerogatiye  of  true  great- 
ness to  glorify  itself  in  adversity,  and  to  meditate  and  execute  vast  en- 
terprises in  defeat.  Milton,  fallen  in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with 
blindness,  disappointed  in  his  best  hopes,  applied  himself  with  character- 
istic energy  to  the  subUmest  achievement  of  intellect,  solacing  himself 
with  great  thoughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and  with  a  prophetic  confi- 
dence, that  however  neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was  framing  in  his  works 
a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  illustrious  spirits  of  a  brighter 
day.  We  delight  to  contemplate  him  in  his  retreat  and  last  years. 
To  the  passing  spectator,  he  seemed  fallen  and  forsaken,  and  his  blind- 
ness was  reproached  as  a  judgment  from  God.  But  though  sightless, 
he  lived  in  light.  His  inward  eye  ranged  through  universal  nature,  and 
his  imagination  shed  on  it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven,  and 
hell,  and  paradise,  were  open  to  him.  He  visited  past  ages,  and  gathered 
round  him  ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets  and  apostles,  brave  knights 
and  gifted  bards.  As  be  looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and 
rose  to  his  view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to  them  an 
inheritance  of  genius,  "  which  would  not  fade  away,'*  and  was  to  live 
in  the  memory,  reverence,  and  love  of  remotest  generations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character,  not  only  from  the  pleasure 
of  paying  that  sacred  debt  which  the  mind  owes  to  him  who  has  quick- 
ened and  delighted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  Milton  has  not 
jet  reaped  his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and  veneration.  The  mists  which 
the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name,  are 
not  yet  wholly  scattered,  though  fast  passing  away.     We  wish  not  to 
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dispaiT^go  Johnson.     We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great 
man  to  the  manes  of  another.     But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other 
illustrious  names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the  highest  end  of 
biography,  which  is  to  give  immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth 
fervent  admiration  towards  those  who  have  shed  splendour  on  past  ages. 
We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresentation.    Ho  did 
not,  and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.     We  doubt  whether  two  other 
minds,  having  so  little  in  common  as  tliose  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, can  be  foimd  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.    Johnson  was  great 
in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere  was  comparatively  "of  the  earth," 
whilst  Milton's  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  angels.     It  was  customai-y 
in  the  day  of  Johnson's  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a 
mighty,  but  still  an  earth-bom  race.     Milton  we  should  rank  among 
seraphs.     Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition,  ou 
the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions 
which  now  agitate  society,  and  he  soems  hardly  to  have  dreamed  of  a 
higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited.     Milton,  on 
the  other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep,  yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur 
and  celestial  purity.     He  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of 
what  he  might  become.     His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  a 
higher  condition  of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he  thirsted  and  toiled 
for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  his 
nature.     In  religion,  Johnson  was  gloomy  and  inclined  to  superstition, 
and  on  the  subject  of  government  leaned  towards  absolute  power;  and 
the  idea  of  reforming  either,  never  entered  his  mind  but  to  disturb  and 
provoke  it.     The  church  and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived, 
seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former 
would  be  improved  by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines, 
and  the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative.     Hence,  a 
tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of  religion  and  government, 
marks  his  works.     Hence,  we  find  so  little  in  his  writings  which  is 
electric,  and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a  consciousness 
of  being  made  for  a  state  of  loftier  thought  and  feeling  than  the  present. 
Milton's  whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of 
legitimacy,  hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  establislied  power. 
He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for  ages. 
••  Reformation"  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning  which  broke  from 
his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
The  difference  between  Milton  and  Johnson  may  bo  traced,  not  only 
in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in  their  whole  characters.    Milton 
was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his  habits,  temperate  ahnost  to  abstemious- 
ness, and  refreshed  himself  after  intellectual  effort  by  music.     Johnson 
inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.     Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to  tho 
outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur.     Johnson,  through  defect  of  physical  organization,  if  not 
through  deeper  deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and 
delicate  pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  tho  Strand  for  the 
vale  of  Tempo  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.     How  could  Johnson 
be  just  to  Milton !     The  comparison  which  we  havo  instituted,  has 
ccmpelled  us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.     But  we  trust  we  are  not 
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blind  to  his  merits.  His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power  of  lan- 
guage, his  strength  of  thought,  his  reverence  for  virtue  and  religion, 
his  vigorous  logic,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  insight  into  the  springs  of 
human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which  occasionally  pervades  his 
descriptions  of  Ufe,  and  his  references  to  his  own  history,  command  our 
willing  admiration.  That  he  wanted  enthusiasm  and  creative  imagina- 
tion and  lofty  sentiment,  was  not  liis  fault  We  do  not  blame  him  for 
not  being  Milton.  We  love  intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms,  and 
delight  in  the  variety  of  mind.  We  blame  him  only  that  his  passions, 
prejudices,  and  bigotry,  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy  task  of  obscuring 
the  brighter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men.  We 
would  even  treat  what  we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  with  a  tenderness 
approaching  respect ;  for  they  were  results,  to  a  degree  which  man 
cannot  estimate,  of  a  diseased,  irritable,  nervous,  unhappy  physical 
temperament,  and  belonged  to  the  body  more  than  to  the  mind.  We 
only  ask  the  friends  of  genius  not  to  put  their  faith  in  Johnson's  de- 
lineations of  it.  His  biographical  works  are  tinged  with  his  notoriously 
strong  prejudices,  and  of  all  his  "  Lives,"  we  hold  that  of  Milton  to  be 
the  most  apocryphal. 

We  here  close  our  general  remarks  on  Milton's  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities.  We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  still  more  as  a 
man  of  magnanimity  and  Clu*istian  virtue,  who  regarded  genius  and 
poetry  as  sacred  gi^,  imparted  to  him,  not  to  amuse  men  or  to  build 
up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken  and  call  forth  what  was 
great  and  divine  in  his  fellow-creatures,  and  might  secure  the  only 
true  fame,  the  admiration  of  minds  which  his  writings  were  to  kindle 
and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly  discovered  **  Treatise 
on  Christian  Doctrine."  This  work  we  have  said,  owes  its  chief  inter- 
est to  the  character  of  its  author.  From  its  very  nature,  it  cannot 
engage  and  fix  general  attention.  It  consists  very  much  of  collections 
of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  however  exciting  in  their  proper  places,  are 
read  with  little  thought  or  emotion  when  taken  from  their  orc&nary  con- 
nexion, and  marshalled  under  systematic  heads.  Milton  aims  to  give 
us  the  doctrines  of  revelation  in  its  own  words.  We  have  them  in  a 
phraseology  long  &miliar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed  ;  for  we  ex- 
pected to  see  them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but  as  existing 
in  the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by  his  peculiar  intellect  and  sensibility, 
combined  and  embodied  with  his  various  knowledge,  iirustrated  by  the 
analogies,  brightened  by  the  new  lights,  and  clothed  with  the  associa- 
tions, with  which  they  were  surrounded  by  this  gifted  man.  We  hoped 
to  see  these  doctrines  as  they  were  viewed  by  Milton  in  his  moments  of 
solemn  feeling  and  deep  contemplation,  when  they  pervaded  and  moved 
bis  whole  soul.  Still  there  are  passages  in  which  Milton's  mind  is  laid 
open  to  us.  We  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  peculiarity 
of  his  opinions  obliges  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  adopting  them;  and 
these  we  value  higfly  for  the  vigour  and  independence  of  inteUect  with 
which  they  are  impressed.  The  work  is  plain  and  unambitious  in 
style.     Its  characteristics  are  a  calm  earnestness,  and  that  nrofound 
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yeneration  for  Scripture,  which  certain  denominations  of  Christians, 
who  have  little  congeniality  with  Milton,  seem  to  claim  as  a  monopoly. 

His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's  attention,  as  a  deliberate, 
mild  assertion  of  the  dearest  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  free 
inquiry. 

"  If  I  communicate  the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  world  at  large ;  if,  as  God 
is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benignant  feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I 
readily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I  esteem  my  best  and  richest 
possession,  I  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none 
at  least  will  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things  should  be  brought  to 
light,  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to  differ  from  certain  received  opinions.  I  ear- 
nestly beseech  all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown  into 
confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  which  is  granted  to  the  schools, 
wad  ought  certainly  to  be  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all 
ihings,  and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  productive,  far  less  of 
disturbance  to  the  church,  than  of  illumination  and  edification."     Vol.  I.  p.  5, 

"  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the  opinions  I  shall  be  found 
to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of  how  much  consequence  to  the  christian 
religion  is  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifting  every  doctrine,  but  also  of 
thinldngand  even  writing  respecting  it,  according  to  our  individual  faith  and  per> 
suasion  ;  an  inference  which  will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  those  opinions,  or  rather  in  proportion  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
on  the  abundant  testimony  of  which  they  rest.  Without  this  liberty  there  is  neither 
religion  nor  gospel — force  alone  prevails,  by  which  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved,  not  indeed, 
as  formerly,  under  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst  of  all,  under  the  law  of  man, 
or  to  speak  more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny."  Vol.  I.  p.  7,  8. 

On  that  great  subject,  the  character  of  Grod,  Milton  has  given 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  he  is  more  disposed 
than  Christians  in  general,  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Being  under 
the  forms  and  affections  of  human  nature. 

"  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and  form  of  man,  why  should 
we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so  long  as  what 
is  imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  ourselves,  be  considered 
as  most  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is  imputed  to  God  V     Vol.  I. p.  23. 

Milton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  thought  to  render  the 
Supreme  Being  more  interesting  by  giving  him  human  shape.  We 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient  To  spiritualise  our  conceptions  of 
him  seems  to  us  the  true  process  for  strengthening  our  intimacy  with 
liim  ;  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him  as  immediately  present 
to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give  him  a  material  form,  we  must  assign 
to  him  a  place,  and  that  place  will  almost  necessarily  be  a  distant  one, 
and  thus  we  shall  remove  him  from  the  soul,  which  is  his  true  temple. 
Besides,  a  definite  form  clashes  with  God's  infinity,  which  is  his  supreme 
distinction,  and  on  no  account  to  be  obscured ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incomprehensible 
attribute  is  that  which  above  all  things  constitutes  the  correspondence 
or  adaptation,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  Grod's  efficiency,  Milton  strenuously  maintains  human 
freedom,  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  lie 
maint^ns  that  God's  decrees  do  not  encroach  on  moral  liberty;  for  our 
free  agency  is  the  very  object  decreed  and  predestined  by  the  Creator. 
He  maintains  that  some  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of 
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election,  are  to  bo  understood  of  an  election  to  outward  privileges,  not 
to  everlasting  life  ;  and  that  in  other  texts  which  relate  to  the  future 
state,  the  election  spoken  of,  is  not  an  arbitrary  choice  of  individuals, 
but  of  that  class  or  description  of  persons,  bo  it  largo  or  small,  who 
shall  comply  with  the  prescribed  terms  of  salvation  ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute  election,  and  such  that  every  indi- 
vidual, if  he  will,  may  bo  included  in  it  Milton  has  so  far  told  us  truth. 
We  wish  tliat  we  could  add,  that  he  had  thrown  new  light  on  free 
agency.  This  great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet  the  deepest 
thinkers,  and  seems  now  to  be  consigned  with  other  sublime  topics, 
under  the  sweeping  denomination  of  "metaphysics,"  to  general  neglect. 
But  let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The  time  is  coming,  when  the 
human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new  fields,  and  to  view  itself  and  its 
Creator  and  the  universe,  from  new  positions,  and  we  trust  that  the 
darkness  which  has  so  long  hung  over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradu- 
ally dispersed.  This  attribute  of  free  agency,  through  which  an  in- 
teUigent  being  is  strictly  and  properly  a  cause,  an  agent,  an  originator 
of  moral  good  or  moral  evil,  and  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by 
outward  influences,  or  by  a  secret,  yet  resistless  efficiency  of  God, 
which  virtually  makes  Ilim  the  author  and  sole  author  of  all  human 
actions — ^this  moral  freedom  which  is  the  best  image  of  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  us  the  noblest  object  of  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. However  questioned  and  darkened  by  a  host  of  metaphy- 
sicians, it  is  recognised  in  the  common  consciousness  of  every  human 
being.  It  is  the  ground  of  responsibility,  the  fountain  of  moral  feeling. 
It  is  involved  in  all  moral  judgments  aud  affections,  and  thus  gives 
to  social  life  its  whole  interest ;  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between  the 
soul  and  its  Creator.  The  fact  that  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
discard  free  agency  from  their  explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and 
to  subject  all  human  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical  causes,  or  other 
extraneous  influences,  is  proof  enough,  that  the  science  of  the  mind  has 
as  yet  penetrated  little  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  deptlis  of  the  soul 
are  still  unexplored. 

Milton  natiurally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
the  consideration  of  those  topics  which  have  always  been  connected 
with  this  part  of  theology ;  we  mean,  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  All  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
that  Milton  has  here  declared  himself  an  Anti- Trinitarian,  and  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  Grod.  His  chapter  on 
'*  The  Son  of  God,"  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  the  work.  His 
**  prefatory  remarks"  are  highly  interesting,  as  joining  with  a  manly 
assertion  of  his  right,  an  affectionate  desire  to  conciliate  the  Christians 
from  whom  he  differed. 

"  I  cannot  enter  upon  subjects  of  so  much  diflSculty  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Ifohj 
Spirit,  without  again  premising  a  few  introductory  words.  If  indeed  I  were  a 
niemWr  of  the  Church  of  Home,  which  requires  implicit  obedience  to  its  creed  on 
all  points  of  faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced  from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple 
decree  and  authority,  even  though  it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  now 
received,  is  capable  of  being  proved  from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I 
eurol  myself  among  the  number  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  Word  of  God  alone 
at  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance  wluit  appears  to  me  much  moro  olearly 
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deducible  from  the  H0I7  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  rcceiTcd  opinion,  I  sec  no 
reason  wbj  anj  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed  Church,  anl 
professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  faith  as  myself,  should  take  offence  at  my 
freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my  authority  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what 
I  think  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  entreat 
that  my  readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my  statements,  in  a  spirit  which  desires 
to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  For  with- 
out intending  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred, 
I  only  take  upon  myself  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion 
requires,  comformably  to  my  right,  or  rather  to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those 
with  whom  I  have  to  contend,  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation  from  Heaven 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it  would  bo  nothing  less  than  im- 
piety to  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamour,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against 
it.  But  inasmuch  as  they  can  lay  cUim  to  nothing  more  than  human  powers,  as- 
sisted by  that  spiritual  illumination  which  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  they  should  on  their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  research  and  free  dis- 
cussion to  another  inquirer,  who  is  seeking  truth  through  the  same  means  and  in 
the  same  way  as  themselves,  and  whose  desire  of  benefiting  mankind  is  equal  to 
ttieir  own."  Vol.  Lp,  103, 105, 

Milton  teaches  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  a  distinct  being  from  Grod, 
and  inferior  to  him,  tliat  he  existed  before  the  world  was  made,  that 
he  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of  God,  and  that  afterwards  all  other 
things  wore  made  bj  him,  as  the  instrument  or  minister  of  Ids  Father. 
Ho  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Clarke,  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
a  person,  an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and  inferior  to  God.  This 
opinion  of  Milton  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  ho  admits  that, 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews,  though  accustomed  to  tho  phrase 
Holj  Spirit,  never  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  personality,  and  that  botli 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  it  is  often  used  to  express  God 
himself,  or  his  power  and  agency.  It  is  strange  that  after  these  con- 
cessions, he  could  have  found  a  difficulty  in  giving  a  figurative  inter- 
pretation to  the  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person. 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of  Milton's  strong 
reasom'ng  against  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must, 
however,  pause  a  moment  to  thank  Grod  that  he  has  raised  up  this  il- 
lostrious  advocate  of  the  long  obscured  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest  and  noblest  minds  of 
modem  times,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  witnesses  to 
that  Great  Truth,  of  which,  in  an  humbler  and  narrower  sphere,  wo 
desire  to  be  the  defenders.  Our  Trinitarian  adversaries  are  perpet- 
ually ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of  Fathers  and  Reformers.  We 
take  Milton,  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  place  them  in  our  front,  and 
want  no  others  to  oppose  to  tho  whole  array  of  great  names  on  the 
opposite  side.  Before  these  intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self-named 
Orthodoxy  "hide  their  diminished  heads."  To  these  eminent  men 
Grod  communicated  such  unusual  measures  of  hght  and  mental  energy, 
tliat  their  names  spring  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or  would 
speak  of  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  Their  theological  opinions  were 
the  fruits  of  patient,  profound,  reverent  study  of  tho  Scriptures.  They 
came  to  this  work,  witli  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  profes- 
sional education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the  widest  range 
of  thought     They  were  shackled  by  no  party  connexions.     They  were 
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warped  by  no  clerical  ambition,  and  subdued  bj  no  clerical  timidity. 
They  came  to  this  subject  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength,  with  free 
minds  open  to  truth,  and  witli  unstained  purity  of  life.  They  came  to 
it  in  an  age,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  instilled  by  educa- 
tion, and  upheld  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  by  penal  laws. 
And  what  did  these  great  and  good  men,  whose  intellectual  energy  and 
love  of  truth  have  made  thcra  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  humon  mind, 
what,  we  ask,  did  they  discover  in  the  Scriptures? — a  triple  divinity? 
— ^three  infinite  agents? — three  infinite  objects  of  worship? — three 
persons,  each  of  whom  possesses  his  own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares 
equally  in  the  Godhead  with  the  rest  ?  No !  Scripture  joined  with 
nature,  and  with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry 
could  not  always  stifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverently  before  t]i(3 
One  Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe  to  Him  alone,  supreme,  self-exist- 
ent divinity.  Our  principal  object  in  these  remarks,  has  been  to  show, 
that  as  far  as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause  of  Anti-trinitar- 
ianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by  the  strongest.  But 
we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say,  that  we  put  little  trust  in  these  fashionable 
proofs.  The  chief  use  of  great  names  in  religious  controversy,  is,  to 
balance  and  neutralise  one  another,  that  the  unawed  and  unfettered 
mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  due  self-reverence,  and  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  accountableness  to  God  alone. 

We  have  called  Milton  an  Anti-trinitarian.  But  we  have  no  desire 
to  identify  him  with  any  sect,  llis  mind  was  too  independent  and 
universal  to  narrow  itself  to  human  creeds  and  parties.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  separated  himself,  in  his  last  years,  from  all  the  denom- 
inations around  him ;  and  were  he  now  living,  we  are  not  sure  that  ho 
would  find  one  to  which  ho  would  be  strongly  attracted.  He  wouM 
probably  stand  first  among  that  class  of  Christians,  more  numerous 
than  is  supposed,  and,  we  hope,  increasing,  who  are  too  jealous  of  tlie 
rights  of  the  mind,  and  too  dissatisfied  with  the  clashing  systems  of  the 
age,  to  attach  themselves  closely  to  any  party;  in  whom  the  present 
improved  state  of  theology  has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rather 
than  tlie  triumph  of  acquisition ;  who,  however  partial  to  their  own 
creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  the  human  mind,  and  that  distant  ages  wiU  repeat  its  articles  as 
reverently  as  the  Catholics  do  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend  ear- 
nestly for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think  as  they 
do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  outstrip  them,  and 
to  be  guides  to  higher  truth.  With  this  nameless  and  spreading  class  wo 
have  strong  sympathies.  We  want  new  light,  and  care  not  whence  it 
oomes ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
in  such  a  manifestation  of  Christianity,  as  woidd  throw  all  present  sys- 
tems into  obscurity. 

Wo  come  now  to  a  topic  on  which  Milton  will  probably  startle  a 
majority  of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed,  as  were  most  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  creating  the  universe  out 
of  nothing.  He  maintains  that  there  can  bo  no  action  without  a  pas- 
sive material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
world  was  framed  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter.     To  the  question,  Wiat 
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and  whence  is  this  primary  matter  ? — ^he  answers.  It  is  from  God,  "  an 
ei&iix  of  the  Deity."  **  It  proceeded  from  Grod,"  and  consequently  no 
additional  existence  was  produced  by  Creation,  nor  is  matter  capable 
of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his  speculations  on  this  subject  is  given 
in  the  following  quotation. 

**  It  is  clear  then  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or  other. 
For  since  action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and  since,  consequently,  no  agent  can 
act  ejctemaliy,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as  matter,  it  appears  impossiblo 
that  God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power 
on  his  part,  but  because  it  was  necessary  that  something  should  have  previously 
existed  capable  of  receiving  passively  the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy.  Since, 
therefore,  both  Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  those  things 
were  made,  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  matter 
must  either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have  originated  from  God 
at  some  particular  point  of  time.  That  matter  should  have  been  always  independ^ 
ent  of  God  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent  on  the  Deity,  and 
subservient  to  him ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  as  in  number,  considered  abstractly, 
so  also  in  time  or  eternity,  there  is  no  inherent  force  or  efficacy) — that  matter,  I 
say,  should  have  existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity,  is  inconceivable.  If,  on  the 
contraiy,  it  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from  whence 
it  derives  its  origin.  There  remains  therefore,  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
for  which  moreover,  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  all  things  are 
of  God."  Vol.  I.p.  236, 237. 

This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to  another,  viz.  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  supposed  distinction  between  body  and  soul ;  for,  if  mat- 
ter is  an  **  efflux  of  the  Deity,"  it  is  plainly  susceptible  of  intellectual 
functions.     Accordingly  our  author  affirms, — 

**  That  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly  one  and  individual,  not 
compound  or  separable,  not,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed 
of  two  distinct  and  different  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body, — but  the  whole  man  is 
soul,  and  the  soul  m^i ;  that  is  to  say,  a  body,  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive,  and  rational."  Vol.  I.p.  250,  251. 

We  here  learn  that  a  passage  in  Paradise  Lost,  wliich  we  have  ad- 
mired as  poetry,  was  deemed  by  Milton  sound  philosophy. 

"  O  Adam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  nialter  all. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life  : 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending. 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign'd, 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  its  kind.     So,  from  the  root, 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consununate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  inUlUctuaV*  Par.  Lost,  Book  V.  lines  469,  485. 

These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  received  in  this  age,  with  more 
fiivour  or  with  less  aversion,  than  in  his  own ;  for,  from  the  time  of  Locke, 
the  discussions  of  philosophers  have  tended  to  unsettle  our  notions  of 
matter,  and  no  man  is  hardy  enough  now  to  say,  what  it  is,  or  what  it 
may  not  be.     The  idealism  of  Berkeley,  though  it  has  never  organised 
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a  sect,  has  yet  sensibly  influenced  the  modes  of  thinking  among  meta- 
physicians ;  and  the  coincidence  of  this  system  with  the  theory  of  certain 
Hindoo  philosophers,  may  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  it  contains  some  great 
latent  truth,  of  which  the  European  and  Hindoo  intellect,  so  generally 
at  variance,  have  caught  a  glimpse.  Matter  is  indeed  a  Proteus,  which 
escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize  it.  Priestley  was  anxious  to 
make  the  soul  material ;  but  for  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  change 
niatter  from  a  substance  into  a  power,  that  is,  into  no  matter  at  all ;  so 
that  he  destroyed  in  attempting  to  diffuse  it.  We  have  thrown  out 
these  remarks,  to  rescue  Milton's  memory  from  the  imputation,  wliich 
he  was  the  last  man  to  deserve,  of  irreverence  towards  Grod ;  for  of 
this  some  will  doom  him  guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the  Deity  as  its 
fountain.  Matter,  which  seems  to  common  people  so  intelhgible,  is 
still  wrapped  in  mystery.  We  know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind, 
or  as  an  assemblage  of  powers  to  awaken  certain  sensations.  Of  its 
relation  to  God,  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Perhaps,  as  know- 
ledge advances,  we  shall  discover  that  tlie  Creator  is  bound  to  his  works, 
by  stronger  and  more  intimate  ties  than  we  now  imagine.  We  do  not 
then  quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  follows  out  such  doubtful 
speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  man's  state  in  Paradise, 
and  as  marriage  was  the  only  social  relation  then  subsisting,  he  mtro- 
duces  here  his  views  of  that  institution,  and  of  polygamy  and  divorce. 
These  views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet  the  characteristic  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind.  No  part  of  his  book  has  given  such  offence  as 
his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  and  yet  nowhere  is  he  less 
liable  to  reproach.  It  is  plain  that  his  error  was  founded  on  his  rever- 
ence for  Scripture.  He  saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  best 
men  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  patriarchs  before  the  law,  who,  ho  says, 
were  the  objects  of  God's  special  favour,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in 
subsequent  ages ;  and  finding  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, hQ  believed,  that  not  only  holy  men  would  be  traduced,  but 
Scripture  dishonoured,  by  pronouncing  it  morally  evil.  We  are  aware 
that  some  will  say,  that  the  practice  w  condemned  in  the  Now  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by  implication  in  these  words 
of  Christ,  **  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery."*  But  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  although  Christianity  was  first 
preached  in  Asia,  wliicli  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages  the  seat  of  poly- 
gamy, the  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as  a  crime,  and  never  required 
their  converts  to  put  away  all  wives  but  one.  **  What  then,"  some 
may  say,  **  are  you  too  the  advocates  of  the  la^^-fulness  of  polygamy  ?" 
We  answer.  No.  We  consider  our  religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this 
practice  ;  and  we  add,  what  seems  to  us  of  great  importance,  that  this 
hostility  is  not  the  less  decided,  because  no  express  prohibition  of  poly- 
gamy is  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  Christianity  is  not  a  system 
of  precise  legislation,  marking  out  with  literal  exactness  everthing  to 

*  Mati  xii.0. 
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be  done,  and  everything  to  be  avoided ;  but  an  inculcation  of  broad 
principles,  which  it  trusts  to  individuals  and  to  society  to  be  applied 
according  to  their  best  discretion.     It  is  through  this  generous  pecu- 
liarity, that  Christianity  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  religion.     Through 
this,  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all  stages  of  society,  and  can 
live  in  the  midst  of  abuses,  which  it  silently  and  powerfully  overcomes, 
but  against  which  it  would  avail  little,  were  it  immediately  to  lift  up 
tlie  voice  of  denunciation.     We  all  know  that  long  cherished  corrup- 
tions, wliich  have  sent  their  roots  through  the  whole  frame  of  a  com- 
mimity,  cannot  be  torn  up  at  once  without  dissolving  society.     To 
Christianity  is  committed  the  sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  errors 
and  evils  of  the  world  ;  but  this  it  does  by  a  process  corresponding  with 
man's  nature,  by  working  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which,  in 
its  turn,  works  a  safe  and  effectual  revolution  in  manners  and  life.     No 
argmnent,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  practice,  can  be  adduced  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  not  explicitly  reprobated  in  the  New  Testament.     For 
example,  Christianity  went  forth  into  communities,  where  multitudes 
were  held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  oppressed  by  des- 
potism ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns  as  sternly  as 
on  any  which  can  be  named.     Yet  Christianity  did  not  command  tlie 
master  to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot  to  descend  from  his  absolute 
throne ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming  sublime  trutlis  in  regard 
to  Grod*s  paternal  character  and  administration,  and  broad  and  gener- 
ous principles  of  action,  leaving  to  these  the  work  of  breaking  every 
chain,  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistible  influence,  and  of  asserting  the 
essential  equality  and  unalienable  rights  of  the  whole  human  race.     We 
cannot  leave  this  topic,  without  adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on 
polygamy,  but  many  otlier  noxious  mistakes,  have  resulted  from  measur- 
ing Christianity  by  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church  as  if  that  were 
the  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  as  if  everything  allowed  then  were 
wise  and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  unfolded  in  all  its  power  and 
citen<;.     The  truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in  its  infancy.     The 
Apostles  communicated  its  great  truths  to  the  rude  minds  of  Jews  and 
Heathens  ;  but  the  primitive  church  did  not,  and  could  not,  understand 
all  that  was  involved  in  those  principles,  all  the  applications  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  all  the  influences  they  were  to  exert  on  the  human 
mind,  all  the  combinations  they  were  to  form  with  the  new  truths  which 
time  was  to  unfold,  all  the  new  lights  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed, 
all  the  adaptations  to  human  nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  so- 
ciety, which  they  were  progressively  to  manifest.     In  the  first  age,  the 
religion  was  administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful  conformity  to  the 
capacities  of  its  recipients.     With  the  progress  of  inteUigence,  and  the 
developement  of  the  moral  faculties,  Christianity  is  freeing  itself,  and 
ought  to  be  freed,  from  the  local,  temporary,  and  accidental  associations 
of  its  childhood.     Its  great  principles  are  coming  forth  more  distinctly 
and  brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  and  errors,  which  have  passed 
current  for  ages.     This  great  truth,  for  such  we  deem  it,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  must  be  more  or  less  expounded 
by  every  age  for  itseS,  was  not  sufficiently  apprehended  by  Milton ; 
nor  is  it  now  understood  as  it  will  be.     For  want  of  apprehending  it» 
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Christianity  is  administered  now,  too  much  as  it  was  in  ages  when 
nothing  of  our  literature,  philosophy,  and  spirit  of  improvement  existed  ; 
and  consequently  it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire  and  supreme 
sway  over  strong  and  cultivated  minds,  which  is  its  due,  and  winch  it 
must  one  day  obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  the  subject  of  divorce,  on  which 
he  is  known  to  have  differed  from  many  Cliri.stians.  He  strenuously 
maintains  in  the  work  under  review,  and  more  largely  in  other  trea- 
tise."*, that  the  violation  of  the  marriage  bed  is  not  the  sole  ground  of 
divorce,  but  that  **  the  perpetual  interruption  of  peace  and  affection  by 
mutual  differences  and  unkindness,  is  a  sufficient  reason"  for  dissolving 
the  conjugal  relation.     On  this  topic  we  cannot  enlarge. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's  work  in  wliich  his  powerful 
mind  might  have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the  prevalent  opinions 
of  his  day,  but  in  which  he  has  followed  the  beaten  road,  almost  with* 
out  deviation,  seldom  noticing  difficulties,  and  hardly  seeming  to  know 
their  existence.  Wo  refer  to  the  great  subjects  of  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  and  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  he  has  assumed  as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it  was  evidently 
strengthened  by  his  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  body, 
in  consequence  of  wliich  he  teaches,  that  souls  are  propagated  from 
parents  to  children,  and  not  immediately  derived  from  God,  and  that 
they  are  bom  with  an  hereditary  taint,  just  as  the  body  contracts 
hereditary  disease.  It  is  humbling  to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doc- 
trine of  the  propagation  of  sin  by  physical  contagion,  on  the  ground 
that  it  reheves  the  Creator  from  the  charge  of  originating  the  corrup- 
tion, which  we  are  said  to  bring  into  life  ;  as  if  the  infinitely  pure  and 
good  God  could,  by  a  covert  agency,  infect  with  moral  evil  the  passive 
and  powerless  mind  of  the  infejit,  and  then  absolve  himself  of  the  hor- 
rible work  by  imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own  ordination !  Mil- 
ton does  not,  however,  beheve  in  total  depravity,  feeling  that  this  would 
free  men  from  guilt,  by  taking  away  all  power ;  and  he  therefore  leaves 
us  a  portion  of  the  divine  image,  not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of 
virtue,  but  enough  to  take  away  excuse  from  sin.  Such  are  the  "  ten- 
der mercies"  of  theology!  With  respect  to  Christ's  mediation,  he 
supposes,  that  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  our  punishment,  and  in  this 
way  satisfying  Grod's  justice.  His  views  indeed  are  not  expressed  with 
much  precision,  and  seem  to  liave  been  formed  without  much  investi- 
gation. On  these  great  subjects  of  human  nature  and  redemption,  we 
confess  we  are  disappointed  in  finding  the  spirit  of  Milton  satisfying 
itself  with  the  degrading  notions  which  prevailed  around  him.  But 
we  remember  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that  the  greatest  minds 
should  sympathise  much  with  their  age,  and  that  they  contribute  the 
more  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  by  not  advancing  too  fast  and  too  far 
beyond  their  contemporaries.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  main- 
tains that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends  equally  to  body  and  soul, 
which  indeed  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  he  holds  the  soul  and  body  to  bo 
one ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  defend  with  his  usual  power  the  neces- 
sary inference,  that  all  consciousness  is  suspended  between  death  and 
the  resurrection.     We  have  no  faith  in  tlus  doctrine,  but  we  respect 
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the  courage  with  which  he  admits  and  maintains  whatever  can  be  faii*Ij 
deduced  from  his  opinions. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redemption,  he  passes  to  what  he 
calls  **  man's  renovation,  or  the  change  whereby  the  sinner  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  grace  ;'*  and  here,  though  he  is  not  always  perspicuous, 
yet  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then  the  beaten  road.  We  owe 
it  however  to  Milton,  to  say,  that  although  he  sometimes  approached, 
be  never  adopted  Calvinism.  All  the  distinguisliing  articles  of  that 
creed,  total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation,  Christ  dying  for  tho 
elect  only,  irresistible  grace,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  justi- 
fication by  mere  faith,  all  are  denied  and  opposed  by  him,  and  some 
with  great  strength.  Swayed  as  Milton  was  by  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  his  spirit  could  not  be  subdued  to  the  heart- withering  faith  of 
the  Genevan  school 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton  was  deeply  interested  ; 
ire  mean  Christian  Liberty,  under  which  head  may  be  included  tho 
discipline  of  the  church,  the  power  of  ministers,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  To  vindicate  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and  to  secure  them 
from  all  outward  impositions  and  ordinances,  he  maintains  that  tlie 
whole  Mosaic  law  is  abolished,  so  that  no  part  is  binding  on  Chiistians  ; 
a  doctrine  which  may  startle  many,  who  believe  that  the  moral  precepts 
of  that  law  are  as  binding  now  as  ever.  But  such  persons  differ  little 
in  reality  from  Milton,  whose  true  meaning  is,  that  these  precepts  bind 
Christians,  not  through  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  is  wholly  done 
away,  but  only  because  they  are  taken  up  and  incorporated  into  Cliris- 
tianity,  which  is  our  only  law,  and  which  has  set  forth  whatever  was 
permanently  valuable  in  Judaism,  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  with 
more  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he  maintains,  as  we 
may  well  suppose,  the  right  of  every  believer  to  consult  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  judge  of  them  for  himself.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  takes  the 
ground  of  Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  the  Christian,  in  addition  to 
the  Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with  which  no  hmnan  authority 
should  interfere. 

"  Under  the  Gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold  Scripture,  one  external, 
which  is  the  written  Word,  and  the  other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  written 
in  the  hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  God,  and  with  tho  intent  that 
it  should  by  no  means  bo  neglected." — Vol  II,  p.  172.  "  The  external  Scripture 
^^^hasbeen  liable  to  frequent  corruption,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  corrupted 
through  the  number,  and  occasionally  the  bad  faith  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down,  the  variety  and  discrepancy  of  tho  original  manuscripts,  and  the  ad- 
ditional diversity  produced  by  subsequent  transcripts  and  printed  editions.  But 
the  Spirit  which  leads  to  truth,  cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it  easy  to  deceive  a 
man  who  is  really.spiritual.'^ — P,  173.  "  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the,purpose  of 
Providence  in  committing  tho  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  such  uncertain 
and  variable  guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach  us  by  this  very  circumstance,  that 
the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us,  is  a  more  certain  guide  thim  Scripture,  whom, 
therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow." — P.  174.  "  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  an  ac- 
quiescence in  human  opinions  or  an  obedience  to  human  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  Christian  magistrate, 
firom  those  who  are  themselves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this  is  in  effect 
to  impose  a  yoke,  not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  itself!" — P.  176. 
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This,  in  wonls,  is  genuine  Quakerism ;  but  whether  Milton  under- 
stood by  tho  Ilolj  Spirit  that  mir/itr/m/tf  revelation,  which  forms  tho 
leading  doctrine  of  tliat  crecc!,  wo  doubt.  To  this  doctrine  it  may  be 
objected,  and  we  tliink  Milton  must  have  felt  the  objection,  that  it 
disparages  and  discourages  our  faculties,  and  produces  inaction  of  mind, 
leading  men  to  expect  from  a  sudden  flash  from  Heaven,  the  truth  which 
we  are  tauglit  to  seek  by  the  right  use  of  our  powers.  We  imagine  tliat 
Milton  believed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  witli  and  by  our  own  under- 
standings, and,  instead  of  superseding  reason,  invigorates  and  extends 
it  But  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  liis  precise  views  are  obscured 
by  general  expressions,  or  by  rapid  and  superficial  notices  of  subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and  the  ministry,  we  have  other 
proofs  of  his  construing  the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  most  favourable 
to  Christian  liberty.  He  teaches  that  the  universal  church  has  no  head 
but  Christ,  and  that  the  power  arrogated  by  popes,  councils,  and 
bishops,  is  gross  usurpation.  In  regard  to  particular  churches,  he  is 
a  strict  Congregationalist.  Each  church,  he  says,  is  competent  to  its 
own  government,  and  connected  with  others  only  by  the  bond  of  charity. 
No  others  are  authorised  to  interfere  with  any  of  its  concerns,  but  in 
the  way  of  brotherly  counsel. 

**  Every  church  consisting  of  tho  above  parts,**  i.e.  well  instructed  believers, 
"  however  small  its  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as  in  itself  an  integral  and  perfect 
church,  so  far  as  regards  its  religious  rights ;  nor  has  it  any  superior  on  earth, 
whether  individual  or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  whom  it  can  be  lawfully  required 
to  render  submission  ;  inasmuch  as  no  believer  out  of  its  pale,  nor  any  onier  or 
council  of  men  whatever,  has  a  greater  right  than  itself,  to  expect  a  ])artioi|)ation 
in  the  written  word  and  the  promises,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  those  gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward  of  united 
prayer."  Vvl.  II.  p.  19-i. 

The  clioice  of  the  minister,  he  says,  belongs  to  the  people.  The 
minister,  if  possible,  should  serve  the  church  gratuitously,  and  live  by 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands.  This  unpaid  service  ho  pronounces  more 
noble  and  consonant  to  our  Lord*s  example  and  that  of  the  Apostles. 
In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  favours  the  idea  of  a  church  con- 
sisting of  few  members. 

"  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  believers,  all,  in 
abort,  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church,  may  be  duly  and  orderly  transacted 
in  a  particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a  private  house,  and  where  the  numbers 
assembled  are  inconsiderable.  Nay,  such  a  church,  when,  in  compliance  with  the 
interested  views  of  its  pastor,  it  allows  of  an  increase  of  numbers  beyond  what  is 
convenient,  deprives  itself  in  a  great  measure,  of  tho  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
meeting  in  common."  VU.  II.  p,  194. 

He  maintains  tliat  ministers  are  not  to  monopolise  public  instruction, 
or  the  administration  of  the  ordinances ;  but  that  all  Christians,  having 
sufficient  gifts,  are  to  participate  in  these  services. 

"  Tho  custom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained,  not  after  the  present 
mode,  but  according  to  the  apostolical  institution,  which  did  not  ordain  that  an  in- 
dividual, and  he  a  stipendiary,  should  have  tho  solo  right  of  speaking  from  a  higher 
place,  but  that  each  believer  in  turn  should  be  authorised  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or 
teach,  or  exhort,  according  to  his  gifts ;  insomuch  that  even  the  weakest  amopg  the 
brethren  had  the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more 
ex|>erienced  members  of  the  congregation." — Vol.  II.  p.  203.  "Any  believer  is 
competent  to  act  as  an  ordinary  minitter,  according  as  convenience  may  require, 
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proridod  only  he  bo  cndowod  with  tho  necessary  gifts  ;  these  gifts  constitutiug  his 
nuAsion." — P.  163.  '*  If  thereforo  it  be  competent  to  any  believer  whatever  to 
preach  the  gospel,  provided  he  be  furnished  with  tho  requisite  gifts,  it  is  also  com- 
petent to  him  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  ofHco  is 
inferior  to  the  former." — P.  157.  "  With  regard  to  the  Lord's  supper  also,  it  has 
been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  all  are  entitled  to  participate  in  tliat 
rite,  bat  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing  the  elements  is  confined  to  no  particular 
man,  or  order  of  men." — P.  158. 

We  entirely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  those  passages 
breathe  ;  but  from  some  of  the  particular  views  we  dissent.  Tlie  great 
error  of  Milton  lies  in  supposing  that  the  primitiye  church  was  meant 
to  be  a  model  for  all  ages.  But  can  we  suppose  that  the  church  at  its 
birth,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted,  hemmed  in  by  Judaism  and 
Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with  written  rules  and  records,  de- 
pendent for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspired  teachers,  and  composed  of 
converts  who  had  grown  up  and  been  steeped  in  Jewish  and  Heathen 
errors— can  we  imagine,  that  in  these  circumstances  tho  church  took 
a  form  which  it  ought  to  retain  as  sacred  and  unalterable,  in  its 
triumphs,  and  prosperity,  and  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light  and 
refinement  ?  We  know  that  in  the  first  ages,  there  were  no  ministers 
with  salaries,  or  edifices  for  pubHc  worship.  Christians  met  in  private 
houses,  and  sometimes  in  the  obscurest  they  could  find.  On  these 
occasions,  the  services  were  not  monopolised  by  an  individual,  but 
shared  by  the  fraternity ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the  New  Testament 
that  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  baptism  was  confined 
to  the  minister.  But  in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  tho  present  day. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  universal  re- 
ligion, intended  for  all  ages  and  nations,  and  for  all  the  progressive 
states  of  society  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that  in  its  infancy 
it  established  an  order  of  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline,  which 
was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times.  This  doctrine  of  an  in- 
flexible form,  seems  to  us  servile,  superstitious,  and  disparaging  to 
Christianity.  Our  religion  is  too  spiritual  and  inward,  and  cares  too 
little  about  its  exterior,  to  bind  itself  in  this  everlasting  chain.  The 
acknowledged  indefiniteness  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, is  no  mean  proof  of  the  enlarged  and  prospective  wisdom  of  its 
founder.  We  befieve,  that,  with  the  diffusion  of  liberal  views,  the 
question  will  arise,  whether  our  religion  cannot  be  taught  and  admin- 
istered in  methods  and  forms  more  adapted  than  those  which  now  pre- 
vail, to  its  spirit  and  great  design,  to  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  society.  Among  the  changes  which 
may  grow  from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  adoption  of 
Milton's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow ;  for  we  think  that  we  see  reasons,  in  the  general  spread 
of  knowledge,  for  enlarging  their  means  and  opportunities  of  study  and 
intellectual  culture,  that  they  may  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
more  enlightened  inculcation  of  Christian  truth.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  to  us  not  unlikely,  that,  in  conformity  to  Milton's  suggestion, 
public  instruction,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  a  monopoly  of  ministers, 
may  be  extended  freely  to  men  of  superior  inteUigence  and  piety,  and 
that  the  results  of  this  arrangements  may  be,  the  infusion  of  new  life» 
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power,  aiid  practical  wisdom  into  religious  teaching,  and  tbo  substitii* 
tion  of  a  more  natural,  free,  and  various  eloquence,  for  the  technical 
and  monotonous  mode  of  treating  subjects,  wliich  clings  so  often  and 
so  obstinately  to  the  performances  of  the  pulpit.  Again,  wo  do  not  ex- 
pect, among  the  changes  of  forms  and  outward  worship,  that  Christians, 
to  meet  our  author's  views,  will  shut  their  churches  and  meet  in  pri- 
vate houses  ;  for  large  religious  edifices,  and  largo  congregations,  seem 
to  us  among  the  important  means  of  collecting  and  interesting  in 
Christianity,  the  mass  of  the  commimity.  But  perhaps  narrower  asso- 
ciations for  religious  improvement  may  be  formed,  in  which  tlie  for- 
malities of  public  worship  will  bo  relaxed,  and  Christians  may  reap 
the  benefits  of  the  more  familiar  and  confidential  meetings  of  the  pri- 
mitive converts.  It  is  indeed  a  great  question,  how  the  public  admin- 
istration of  Christianity,  including  modes  of  discipline,  instruction,  and 
worship,  may  be  rendered  more  impressive  and  effectual.  This  field 
is  almost  untrodden  ;  but  if  we  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
day  of  exploring  it  draws  nigh. 

We  have  said,  that  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of  Milton's  views, 
on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks,  we  agree  in  their  spirit  It 
was  evidently  the  aim  of  all  his  suggestions,  to  strip  the  clergy,  as  they 
ore  called,  of  that  peculiar,  artificial  sanctity,  with  which  supei*stitiou 
had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had  made  their  simple,  benignant 
office,  one  of  the  worst  instruments  of  ambition  and  despotism.  We 
believe  that  this  institution  will  never  exert  its  true  and  full  power  on 
the  church  and  on  the  world,  until  the  childish  awe  with  which  it  ha3 
been  viewed,  shall  be  exchanged  for  enlightened  esteem,  and  until  men, 
instead  of  expecting  from  it  certain  mysteripus,  undefined  influences, 
shall  see  in  it  a  rational  provision  for  promoting  virtue  and  happiness, 
not  by  magic,  but  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human  nature. 

The  remainder  of  tlie  **  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,*'  furnishes 
topics  on  which  we  should  willingly  remark ;  but  we  have  only  time  to 
glance  at  the  opinions  in  which  Milton  differs  from  the  majority.  lie 
rejects  infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it  with  his  usual  earnestness 
and  strength,  llo  not  only  affirms,  with  many  other  Cliristians,  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  is  abolished  with 
the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  system,  but  maintains,  what  few  have  done,  that 
under  the  Gospel  no  time  is  appointed  for  public  worship,  but  that  the 
observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  rests  wholly  on  expediency,  and 
on  the  agreement  of  Christians.  Ho  believes  thai  Christ  is  to  appear 
visibly  for  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  that  ho  will  reign  a  thousand 
years  on  earth  ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  Satan  will  assail  the  church 
with  an  innumerable  confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  everlast* 
ing  ruin.  He  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  beginning  with  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  as  comprehending  his  whole  government  through  the  mil- 
lennium, as  well  as  the  closing  scene,  when  sentence  will  be  pronounced 
on  evil  angels,  and  on  the  whole  human  race.  We  have  now  given,  we 
believe,  all  the  peculiarities  of  Milton's  faith.  As  for  that  large  part 
of  his  work  in  wliich  he  has  accumulated  scriptural  proofe  of  doctrmes 
and  duties  in  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  its  general  tenor  may  bo 
understood  without  further  remarks. 
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It  maj  now  be  asked,  what  is  the  value  of  this  book  ?  We  prize 
it  chiefly  as  a  testimonj  to  Milton's  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian 
religion,  and  an  assertion  of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the  mind.  We 
are  obliged  to  saj,  that  the  work  throws  little  new  light  on  the  great 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  will  saj,  tliat  this  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise us ;  for  new  light  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  department  of 
theology.  But  if  this  be  true,  our  religion  may  be  charged  with  the 
want  of  adaptation  to  our  nature  in  an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  human  mind  is,  its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarg- 
ing knowledge,  and  its  proneness  to  lose  its  interest  in  subjects  which 
it  has  exhausted.  The  chief  canse  of  Milton's  failure,  was,  that  he 
sought  truth  too  exclusively  in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead.  He 
indeed  called  no  man  master,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers, 
and  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  all  the  sects  which  had  preceded  or 
were  spread  around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the  perfection  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  that  Christianity,  instead  of  being  carred  for- 
ward, was  to  be  carried  haek  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his  own 
striking  language,  *'  the  lovely  form  of  truth,"  which  Christians  at  first 
embraced,  "  had  been  hewn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  like  the  mangled 
body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds  ;"  and,  consequently, 
be  believed  that  the  ereat  duty  of  her  friends  was,  to  '*  slather  up  limb 
by  limb,  and  bring  together  eyery  joint  and  member."  In  conformity 
with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  as  an  eclectic  theologian,  culling 
something  from  almost  every  sect,  and  endeavouring  to  form  an  har- 
monious system  from  materials  "  gathered  from  the  four  winds."  He 
would  have  done  better,  had  he  sought  truth  less  in  other  minds,  and 
more  in  the  communion  of  his  own  soul  with  scripture,  nature,  God, 
and  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  the  church,  from  its  beginning,  has  been 
imperfect  in  knowledge  and  practice,  and  our  business  is,  not  to  rest 
in  the  past,  but  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  a  purer  and  brighter  futurity. 

Christianity  began  to  be  corrupted  at  its  birth,  to  be  debased  by 
earthly  mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth.  The  seeds  of  that 
corruption  which  grew  and  shot  up  into  the  overshadowing  despotism 
of  papal  Rome,  were  sown  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  leai'n  in 
the  Epistles ;  and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  that 
nothing  bat  a  stupendous  moral  miracle,  subverting  all  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  coidd  have  prevented  their  developement.  Who,  that 
miderstands  human  nature,  does  not  know,  that  old  associations  are 
not  broken  up  in  a  moment ;  that  to  minds,  plunged  in  a  midnight  of 
error,  truth  must  gradually  open  like  the  dawning  day ;  that  old  views 
will  mingle  with  the  new ;  that  old  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  banish,  will 
adhere  to  the  old  words  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached  ;  and 
that  the  sudden  and  entire  eradication  of  long-rooted  errors,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  creation  of  a  new  intellect  ?  How  long  did  the 
Apostles,  under  Christ's  immediate  tuition,  withstand  his  instructions ! 
Even  Peter,  after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
remained  ignorant,  until  the  message  from  Comehus,  of  that  glorious 
featore  of  Christianity,  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  pecuharity, 
and  the  eqnal  participation  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
Uessings  of  the  Messiah.    As  soon  as  Christianity  was  preached. 
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it  Mas  blended  with  Judaism,  which  had  power  to  neutralise  tlio 
audioritj  of  Paul  in  manj  churches.  In  like  manner,  it  soon  began 
to  be  "spoiled"  of  its  simplicity,  **bj  philosophy  and  science  falsely 
so  called,"  and  to  be  encumbered  by  pagan  ceremonies.  The  first 
Christians  were  indeed  brought  into  "wonderful  light,"  if  tlicir 
Christian  state  be  compared  with  the  darkness  from  whicli  tliey  had 
emerged ;  but  not  if  compared  with  the  perfection  of  knowledge  to 
which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the  human  race.  The  earliest  Fathei-s,  as 
we  learn  from  their  works,  were  not  receptive  of  large  communications 
of  truth.  Their  writings  abound  in  puerilities  and  marks  of  childish 
credulity,  and  betray  that  indistinctness  of  vision,  which  is  experienced 
by  men  who  issue  from  thick  darkness  into  the  light  of  day.  In  the 
ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire, 
Christianity,  though  it  answered  wise  purposes  of  Providence,  was 
more  and  more  disfigured  and  obscured.  The  Reformation  was  indeed 
a  glorious  era,  but  glorious  for  its  reduction  of  papal  and  clerical  power, 
and  for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for  immediate 
improvements  of  men's  apprehensions  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the 
Reformers  invented  or  brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  those  they 
overthrew.  Luther's  consubstantiation  differed  from  the  Pope's  tran- 
substantiation  by  a  syllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain ;  and  we  may 
safely  say,  that  transubstantiation  was  a  less  monstrous  doctrine  than 
the  five  points  of  Calvin.  How  vain,  therefore,  was  Milton's  search 
for  "  the  mangled  Osiris,"  for  **  the  lovely  form  and  immortal  features 
of  Truth,"  in  the  history  of  the  church ! 

Let  us  not  bo  misimderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  off  tlie  present  ago 
from  the  past.  We  mean  not,  that  Milton  should  liave  neglected  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors.  We  believe  justly,  that  all  the  periods 
and  generations  of  the  human  family,  are  bound  together  by  a  Bublime 
connexion,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  each  age  is  cliiefly  a  derivation  from 
all  preceding  ages,  not  excepting  the  most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble 
stream,  through  its  whole  extent  and  in  its  widest  overflowings,  still 
holds  communication  with  its  infant  springs,  gushing  out  perhaps  in 
the  depths  of  distant  forests,  or  on  the  heights  of  solitary  momitains. 
We  only  mean  to  say,  that  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  is  to 
swell  and  grow  tlu-ough  its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new  contribu- 
tions from  gifted  minds  in  successive  generations.  We  only  regret 
that  Milton  did  not  draw  more  from  the  deep  and  fiill  fountains  of  liis 
own  soul.  We  wish  only  to  teach,  that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of 
our  race,  and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead  of  being  rested  in,  are  to 
bear  us  onward  to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.  We  mean  not  to 
complain  of  Milton  for  not  doing  more.  He  rendered  to  mankind  a 
far  greater  service  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  an  improved  theology. 
He  taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom,  through 
which  sil  the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be  achieved,  and  by  which 
the  human  mind  is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness  of  its  sublime 
faculties,  and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for  ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton.  In  oflfering  this  tribute,  we 
have  aimed  at  something  higher  than  to  express  and  gratify  our  ad- 
miration of  an  eminent  man.     We  believe  that  an  enlightened  and 
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exalted  mind  is  a  brighter  iranifestation  of  Grod  tlian  tlie  outward 
nniyerse ;  and  we  have  set  forth,  as  we  have  been  able,  the  praises  of 
an  illustrious  servant  of  the  most  high,  that  through  him,  glorj  may 
redound  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom  and 
magnanimous  virtue.  And  still  more ;  we  believe  that  the  sublime 
.intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted,  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to 
awaken  kindred  viitue  and  greatness  in  other  souls.  Far  from 
regarding  him  as  standing  alone  and  unapproachable,  we  believe  that 
he  is  an  illustration  of  what  all  who  are  true  to  their  nature,  will 
become  in  the  progress  of  their  being ;  and  we  have  held  him  forth, 
not  to  excite  an  ineffectual  admiration,  but  to  stir  up  our  own  and 
others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  piursuit  of  high  and  ever-growing 
attainments  in  intellect  and  virtue. 


i 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 


OF 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


The  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  been 
anticipated  with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the  nnriyalled  powers  of 
the  author,  and  to  the  wonderful  endowments  and  fortunes  of  the  hero. 
That  the  general  expectation  has  been  satisfied,  we  cannot  afSrm. 
But  few  will  deny,  that  the  writer  has  given  us  a  monument  of  his 
great  talents.  The  rapiditj  with  which  such  a  work  has  been  thrown 
off  astonishes  us.  We  think,  however,  that  the  author  owed  to  him- 
self and  to  the  public,  a  more  deliberate  execution  of  this  important 
undertaking.  He  should  either  have  abandoned  it,  or  have  bestowed 
on  it  the  long  and  patient  labour  which  it  required.  The  marks  of 
neghgence  and  haste,  which  are  spread  through  the  work,  are  serious 
blemishes,  and  to  more  fastidious  readers  inexpiable  defects.  It  wants 
compression  and  selection  throughout.  Many  passages  are  encumbered 
with  verbiage.  Manj  thoughts  are  weakened  by  useless  expansion 
and  worse  than  useless  repetition.  Comparisons  are  accumulated  to 
excess,  and  whilst  many  are  exquisite,  perhaps  as  many  are  trite  and 
unworthy  of  hirtory.  The  remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious. 
We  state  these  defects  plainly,  that  we  may  express  the  more  freely 
our  admiration  of  the  talents,  which  have  executed  so  rapidly,  a  work 
so  extensive  and  various,  so  rich  in  information,  so  ft*esh  and  vivid  in 
description,  and  furnishing  such  abundant  specimens  of  a  free,  graceful, 
and  rigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is  probably 
inaccurate  in  many  of  its  details,  but  singiilarly  free  from  prejudice 
and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who  considered  that  the  author  was  both  a 
Briton  and  a  friend  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  were  expecting 
fi*om  his  pen  a  discoloured  delineation  of  the  implacable  foe  of 
England  and  of  that  great  minister.  But  the  rectitude  of  his  mind, 
and  his  reverence  for  historical  truth,  have  effectually  preserved  him 
frx)m  abusing  the  great  power  conferred  on  him  by  his  talents  over 
public  opinion.  We  dink  that  his  laudable  fear  of  wronging  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  joined  to  an  admiration  of  the  dazzling  qualities 
of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to  soften  unduly  the  crimes  of  his  hero,  and 
to  give  more  favourable  impressions  than  truth  will  warrant 
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But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  net  our  praise,  and  can  suffer 
little  bj  our  censure.  Our  concern  is  with  his  subject.  A  just  esti- 
mate of  the  late  emperor  of  France  seems  to  us  important.  That  ex  - 
traordinarj  man,  having  operated  on  the  world  with  unprecedented 
power  during  his  life,  is  now  influencing  it  bj  his  character.  That 
character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it  should  be.  The  kind  of 
admiration  which  it  inspires,  even  in  free  countries,  is  a  bad  omen. 
The  greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of  spoiling  it  of  its  rights  and 
loading  it  with  chains,  still  fails  to  move  that  deep  abhorrence  whicli 
is  its  due,  and  which,  if  reallj  felt,  would  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand 
of  indelible  infamj.  Regarding  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of  human 
nature,  as  essential  to  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  progress, 
we  look  on  men,  who  have  signalised  themselves  hy  their  hostility  to 
it,  with  an  indignation  at  once  stern  and  sorrowful,  which  no  glare  of 
successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can  induce  us  to  sup- 
press. We  mean  tlien  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  But  if  we  know 
ourselves,  we  could  on  no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach.  We 
speak  the  more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption  from  every 
feeling  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead.  We  would  resist 
only  what  we  deem  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  dead.  We  would 
devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  a  cause  per- 
petually betrayed  by  the  admiration  lavished  on  prosperous  crime  and 
all-grasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic  will  be  the  Character  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  with  this  we  shall  naturally  intersperse  reflections  on  the 
great  interests  which  he  perpetually  influenced. 

We  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Bonaparte, 
to  remember,  that  he  grew,  up  under  disastrous  influences,  in  a  troubled 
day,  when  men's  minds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions  overthrown, 
old  opinions  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asunder ;  when  the  au- 
thority of  religion  was  spumed,  and  youth  abandoned  to  unwonted 
license  ;  when  the  imagination  was  made  feverish  by  visions  of  indis- 
tinct good,  and  the  passions  swelled  by  the  sympathy  of  millions  to  a 
resistless  torrent.  A  more  dangerous  school  for  the  character  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  That  all-seeing  Being,  who  knows  the  trials  of  his 
creatures  and  tlie  secrets  of  the  heart,  can  alone  judge  to  what  degree 
crimes  are  extenuated  by  circumstances  so  inauspicious.  This  wo  must 
remember,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  men  who  were  exposed  to  trials 
imknown  to  ourselves.  But  because  the  turpitude  of  an  evil  agent  is 
diminished  by  infelicities  of  education  or  condition,  we  must  not  there- 
fore confound  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with- 
hold our  reprobation  from  atrocities  which  have  spread  misery  and 
slavery  far  and  wide. 

It  is  also  due  to  Napoleon  to  observe,  tliat  there  has  always  existed, 
and  still  exists,  a  mournful  obtuseuess  of  moral  feehng  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  of  military  and  political  life.  The  wrong-doing  of  pubhc 
men  on  a  large  scale,  has  never  drawn  upon  them  that  sincere,  hearty 
abhorrence  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations  have  seemed  to  court 
aggression  and  bondage,  by  their  stupid,  insane  admiration  of  suc- 
cessful tyrants.  The  wrongs,  from  which  men  have  suffered  most,  in 
body  and  mind,  are  yet  unpunished.     True ;  Christianity  has  put  into 
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our  lips  censures  on  the  aspiring  and  the  usurping.  But  these 
reproaches  are  as  jet  little  more  than  sounds,  and  unmeaning  common- 
places. They  are  repeated  for  form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear 
them,  we  feel  that  they  want  depth  and  strength.  Thej  are  not  in- 
ward, solemn,  burning  convictions,  breaking  from  the  indignant  soul 
with  a  tone  of  reality,  before  wliich  guilt  would  cower.  The  true  moral 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  crimes  of  public  men,  is  almost  to  be  created. 
"We  believe,  then,  that  such  a  character  as  Bonaparte's,  is  formed  witli 
very  little  consciousness  of  its  turpitude ;  and  society,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  its  growth,  is  responsible  for  its  existence,  and  merits  in 
part  the  misery  which  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  which  Bonaparte  was  formed,  we  know 
little.  He  was  educated  in  a  mihtary  school,  and  this,  we  apprehend, 
is  not  an  institution  to  form  much  delicacy,  or  independence  of  moral 
feeling ;  for  the  young  soldier  is  taught,  as  his  first  duty,  to  obey  his 
superior  without  consulting  his  conscience ;  to  take  human  hfe  at 
another's  bidding ;  to  perform  that  deed,  which  above  all  others  re- 
quires deliberate  conviction,  without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  its 
justice ;  and  to  place  himself  a  passive  instrument  in  hands,  which,  as 
all  history  teaches,  often  reek  with  blood  causelessly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the  Jacobins,  the  most  san- 
guinary of  all  the  factions  which  raged  in  France,  and  whose  sway  is 
emphatically  called  "  the  reign  of  terror."  The  service  which  secured 
his  command  in  Italy,  was  the  turning  of  his  artillery  on  the  people, 
who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a  mob,  happened  in  the  present 
case  to  understand  their  rights,  and  were  directing  their  violence 
against  manifest  usurpation. 

His  first  campaign  was  in  Italy,  and  we  have  still  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  almost  rapturous  adnooration,  with  which  we  followed  his 
first  triumphs  ;  for  then  we  were  simple  enough  to  regard  him  as  the 
chosen  guardian  of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  were  not  then  under- 
stood ;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  us  ;  and  his  rapid 
victories  stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him  with  the  mysterious 
powers  of  a  hero  of  romance.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  now  read 
the  history  of  his  Italian  wars  without  a  quickened  movement  in  the 
veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions  ;  the  inexhaustibleness  of  his 
invention ;  the  energy  of  his  will ;  the  decision  which  sufl^ered  not  a 
moment's  pause  between  the  purpose  and  its  execution  ;  the  presence 
of  mind,  which,  amidst  sudden  reverses  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  de- 
vised the  means  of  safety  and  success  ;  these  commanding  attributes, 
added  to  a  courage  which,  however  suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered 
then,  compel  us  to  bestow,  what  indeed  we  have  no  desire  to  witlihold, 
the  admiration  which  is  due  to  superior  power. 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.  We  have  said,  and  we 
repeat  it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
energies  which  war  often  awakens.  Great  powers,  even  in  their  per- 
version, attest  a  glorious  nature,  and  we  may  feel  their  grandeur,  whilst 
we  condenm,  with  our  whole  strength  of  moral  feeling,  the  evil  passions 
by  which  they  are  depraved.  We  are  wiUing  to  grant,  that  war,  abhor 
it  as  we  may,  often  developes  and  places  in  strong  light,  a  force  of 
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intellect  and  purpose,  which  raises  our  conceptions  of  the  human  soul. 
There  is  perliaps  no  moment  in  life,  in  which  the  mind  is  brought 
into  such  intense  action,  in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in  which 
irrepressible  excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession,  as  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  Still  the  greatness  of  the  warrior  is  poor  and  low 
compared  with  the  magnanimity  of  virtue.  It  vanishes  before  the 
greatness  of  principle.  The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or  re- 
ligion ;  the  unshrinking  adherent  of  despised  and  deserted  truth,  who, 
alone,  unsupported,  and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  infuse  into  him 
courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his  thoughts  from  himself,  no 
opportunity  of  effort,  or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nourish  energy,  still 
yields  himself  calmly,  resolutely,  witli  invincible  philanthropy,  to  bear 
prolonged  and  exquisite  suffering,  which  one  retracting  word  might 
remove— «uch  a  man  is  as  superior  to  the  warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and 
boundless  heavens  above  us,  to  the  low  earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth  by  war.  If  we 
may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  which  however  bears  directly  on 
our  main  subject — ^the  merits  of  Napoleon — ^we  would  observe,  that 
military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  fsur  from  holding  the  first 
place  among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of 
genius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the  highest  and  richest  objects  of 
bought  We  grant  that  a  mind,  which  takes  in  a  wide  country  at  a 
glance,  and  understands,  almost  by  intuition,  the  positions  it  affords 
for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  one.  The 
general  who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to  counteract  a  greater  force ; 
who  supplies  by  skill,  science,  and  invention,  the  want  of  numbers ;  who 
dives  into  the  counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy,  and 
success  to  a  vast  variety  of  operations,  in  die  midst  of  casualties 
and  obstructions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee  manifests  great  power. 
But  still  the  chief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force ;  to 
remove  physical  obstructions ;  to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids  and 
advantages;  to  act  on  matter ;  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains, 
and  human  muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor 
do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  order ;  and,  accordingly, 
notliing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men  eminent  in  this  department, 
who  are  wanting  in  the  noblest  energies  of  the  soul,  in  habits  of 
profound  and  liberal  thinking,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  works  of  genius,  and  in  large  and  original  views  of  human 
nature  and  society.  The  office  of  a  great  general  does  not  differ 
widely  from  that  of  a  great  mechanician,  whose  business  it  is  to  frame 
new  combinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new  circum- 
stances, and  to  remove  new  obstructions.  Accordingly,  great  generals, 
away  from  the  camp,  are  often  no  greater  men  than  the  mechanician 
taken  from  his  workshop.  In  conversation  they  are  often  dull. 
Deep  and  refined  reasonmgs  they  cannot  comprehend,  We  know 
that  there  are  splendid  exceptions.  Such  was  Cesar,  at  once  the 
greatest  soldier  and  the  most  sagacious  statesman  of  his  age,  whilst,  in 
eloquence  and  literature,  he  left  behind  him  almost  all  who  had  devoted 
tliemselves  exclusively  to  these  pursuits.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  The 
couqucror  of  Napoleou,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  possesses  undoubtedly 
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great  military  talents ;  but  we  do  not  understand,  tbat  his  most  partial 
admirers  claim  for  him  a  place  in  the  highest  clajss  of  minds.  We  will 
not  go  down  for  illustration  to  such  men  as  Nelson,  a  man  great  on  the 
deck,  but  debased  bj  gross  vices,  and  who  never  pretended  to  enlarge- 
ment of  intellect  To  institute  a  comparison  in  point  of  talent  and 
genius  between  such  men  and  Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  aknost 
an  insult  on  these  illustrious  names.  Who  can  think  of  these  trulj 
great  intelligences ;  of  the  range  of  their  minds  through  heaven  and 
earth ;  of  their  deep  intuition  into  the  soul ;  of  their  new  and  glowing 
combinations  of  thought ;  of  the  energy  with  which  they  grasped  and 
subjected  to  their  main  purpose,  the  infinite  materials  of  illustration 
which  nature  and  life  afford — who  can  think  of  the  forms  of  transcen- 
dent beauty  and  grandeur  which  they  created,  or  which  were  rather 
emanations  of  their  own  minds ;  of  the  calm  wisdom  and  fervid  imagina- 
tion which  they  conjoined  ;  of  the  voice  of  power,  in  which,  "  though 
dead,  they  still  speak,**  and  awaken  intellect,  sensibility,  and  genius  in 
both  hemispheres — who  can  think  of  such  men,  and  not  feel  the  im- 
mense inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  warrior,  whose  elements  of  thought 
are  physical  forces  and  physical  obstructions,  and  whose  employment 
is  the  combination  of  the  lowest  class  of  objects  on  which  a  powerful 
mind  can  be  employed. 

We  return  to  INapoleon.  His  splendid  victories  in  Italy  spread  his 
name  like  lightning  through  the  civilised  world.  Unhappily,  they 
emboldened  him  to  those  unprincipled  and  open  aggressions,  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  lawless,  imperious  spirit,  which  marked  his  future 
course,  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power.  In  his  victorious  ca- 
reer, he  soon  came  in  contact  with  states,  some  of  which,  as  Tuscany 
and  Venice,  had  acknowledged  the  French  Republic,  whilst  others,  as 
Parma  and  Modena,  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  The  old- 
fsshioned  laws  of  nations,  under  which  such  states  would  have  foimd 
shelter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  young  victor. 
Not  satisfied  with  violating  the  neutrality  of  all,  he  seized  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  and  ruined  the  once  flourishing  commerce  of  Tuscany;  and 
having  exacted  heavy  tribute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he  compelled 
these  powers  to  surrender,  what  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  in  the 
utmost  extremities  of  war,  some  of  their  choicest  pictures,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  their  capitals.  We  are  sometimes  told  of  the  good  done 
by  Napoleon  to  Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  as 
indignantly  there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for  robbing 
that  country  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its  dearest  treasures  and  glories, 
which  bad  made  it  a  land  of  pilgrimage  to  men  of  taste  and  genius  from 
the  whole  civilised  world,  and  which  had  upheld  and  solaced  its  pride 
under  conquest  and  humiliation.  From  this  use  of  power  in  the  very 
dawn  of  his  fortunes,  it  might  easily  have  been  foretold,  what  part  he 
would  act  in  the  stormy  day  which  was  approaching,  when  the  sceptre 
of  France  and  Europe  was  to  be  offered  to  any  strong  hand,  which 
should  be  daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for  the  display  of  Napoleon ; 
Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Grand  Signior,  with  whom  France  was  in 
profound  peace,  and  who,  according  to  the  long  established  relations  of 
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Europe,  was  her  natural  alley.  It  would  seem,  that  this  expedition 
was  Bonaparte's  own  project.  His  motives  are  not  very  distinctly 
stated  by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  not  that  his  great  aim  was  con- 
spicuousness.  He  chose  a  theatre  where  all  eyes  could  be  turned  upon 
him.  lie  saw  that  the  time  for  usurpation  had  not  yet  come  in  France. 
To  use  his  own  language,  **  the  fruit  was  not  yet  ripe."  He  wanted  a 
fie]d  of  action  which  would  draw  upon  him  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  he  might  return  at  the  favourable  moment  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  enterprises  at  home.  At  the  same  time  he  imdoubtedly 
admitted  into  his  mind,  which  success  bad  already  intoxicated,  some 
vague  wild  hope  of  making  an  impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which 
might  place  its  destinies  at  his  command,  and  give  him  a  throne  more 
enviable  than  Europe  could  bestow.  His  course  in  the  East  exhibited 
the  same  lawlessness,  the  same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his  power, 
which  we  have  already  noted.  No  means,  which  promised  success, 
were  thought  the  worse  for  their  guilt  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the  cross,  or  to  profess  Mahometanism. 
He  claimed  inspiration,  and  a  commission  from  God,  and  was  anxious 
to  join  the  character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  weaknesses  and  errors  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
by  that  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  which  under  the  influence  of  past 
success  and  of  unbounded  flattery,  was  already  growing  into  a  kind  of 
insanity.  In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to  be  a  compeer  with  Mahomet 
His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes  made  him  blind  to  the  folly  of  urging  his 
supernatural  claims  on  the  Turk,  who  contenmed,  even  more  than  he 
abhorred,  a  Frank ;  and  who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself  a  slave 
to  Christians,  than  have  acknowledged  a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer 
of  the  glories  of  Mahomet  It  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte,  on  this 
expedition,  to  insult  God,  to  sliow  an  impiety  as  foolish  as  it  was  dar- 
ing. He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dictates  of 
humanity  with  equal  hardihood.  The  massacre  of  Jafla  is  universally 
known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  apparently  admitted  to 
quarter,  were  two  days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort,  divided 
into  small  bodies,  and  then  deliberately  shot,  and,  in  case  the  musket 
was  not  efifectual,  were  dispatched  by  bayonets.  This  was  an  outrage, 
which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  barbarous  as 
they  are.  It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and  savage,  and  ought  to  be 
execrated  by  good  men,  who  value  and  would  preserve  the  mitigations 
which  Christianity  has  infused  into  the  conduct  of  national  hostilities. 
The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  liistory,  was  the  usurpation  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  military  des- 
potism over  France.  On  the  particulars  of  this  criminal  act,  we  have 
no  desire  to  enlarge,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  ascertain,  whether  our  hero, 
on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  self-possession,  as  he  is  reported 
to  have  done.  We  are  more  anxious  to  express  our  convictions  of  the 
turpitude  of  this  outrage  on  liberty  and  justice.  For  this  crime  but 
one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  seized  the  reins, 
when,  had  he  let  them  slip,  they  would  have  fallen  into  other  hands. 
He  enslaved  France  at  a  moment,  when,  had  he  spared  her,  she  would 
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have  found  another  tyrant.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  plea,  what  is 
it  but  the  reasoning  of  the  highwajwau,  who  robs  and  murders  the 
trayeller,  because  the  booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  another  hand, 
or  because  another  dagger  was  ready  to  do  the  bloody  deed  ?  We  are 
aware  that  the  indignation  with  which  we  regard  this  crime  of  Napoleon, 
will  find  a  response  in  few  breasts ;  for  to  the  multitude  a  throne  is  a 
temptation  which  no  yiitue  can  be  expected  to  withstand.  But  moral 
truth  is  immoveable  amidst  the  sophistry,  ridicule,  and  abject  reason- 
ings of  men,  and  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  find  a  meet  voice  t6 
give  it  utterance.  Of  all  crimes  against  society,  asurpation  is  the 
blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  hand  against  his  country's  rights 
and  freedom ;  who  plants  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  thirty  millions  of 
his  fellow- creatures  ;  who  concentrates  in  his  single  hand  the  powers  of 
a  mighty  empire ;  and  who  wields  its  powers,  squanders  its  treasures, 
and  pours  forth  its  blood  like  water,  to  make  other  nations  slaves  and 
the  world  his  prey — ^this  man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary 
career,  so  he  should  be  set  apart  by  the  human  race  for  their  unmingled 
and  unmeasured  abhorrence,  and  should  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a  mark 
as  opprobrious  as  that  which  the  first  murderer  wore.  We  cannot 
think  with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a  whole  people, 
and  subjecting  millions  to  his  single  will ;  of  whole  regions  overshadow- 
ed by  the  tyranny  of  a  fi'ail  being  like  ourselves.  In  anguish  of  spirit 
we  exclaim.  How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  tlie  foot  which  tramples 
it  ?  How  long  shall  crime  find  shelter  in  its  very  aggravations  and 
excess? 

Perliaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  indignation  seems  to  light  on 
Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  he  was  a  despot,  as  because  he  became 
a  despot  by  usurpation ;  that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny  itself,  so 
much  as  a  particular  mode  of  gaining  it.  We  do  indeed  regard  usur- 
pation as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially  when  committed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  liberty.  All  despotism;  how- 
ever, whether  usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our  abhorrence.  We  regard 
it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult  to  the  human  race.  But 
towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have  more  of  compassion  than  in- 
dignation. Nursed  and  brought  up  in  delusion,  worshipped  from  his 
cradle,  never  spoken  to  in  the  tone  of  fearless  truth,  taught  to  look  on 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-beings  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to  regard 
despotism  as  a  law  of  nature  and  a  necessary  element  of  social,  life ; 
such  a  prince,  whose  education  and  condition  almost  deny  him  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and  manly  virtue,  must 
not  be  judged  severely.  Still,  in  absolving  the  despot  from  much  of 
the  guilt  which  seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused 
power,  we  do  not  the  less  account  despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse.  The 
time  for  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming.  It  cannot  fall  too  soon.  It  has 
'  long  enough  wrung  from  the  labourer  his  hard  earnings ;  long  enough 
squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and  minions;  long 
enough  warred  against  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  truth.  It  has  filled  dungeons  enough  with  the  brave  and  good, 
and  shed  enough  of  the  blood  of  patriots.  Let  its  end  come.  It  cannot 
come  too  soon. 
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We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  supreme  power.  Those  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  subyerting  the  government  of  the  Directory,  essayed  to  lay  re- 
straints on  the  First  Consul,  who  was  to  take  their  place.  But  he 
indignantly  repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and  with  this,  not  only 
intimidated  the  selfish,  but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic,  who  saw 
too  plainly,  that  it  could  only  be  wrested  from  him,  by  renewing  the 
horrors  of  the  roTolution. 

*  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
Bolidated  his  power,  and  raised  it  into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  con- 
sider these  as  much  more  important  illustrations  of  his  character  than 
his  successiye  campaigns,  to  which,  accordingly,  we  shall  give  little 
attention. 

One  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  his  power  was  cer- 
tainly a  wise  one,  and  was  obviously  dictated  by  his  situation  and 
character.  Having  seized  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by  military 
force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  had  distracted  the  country, 
a  vassalage  to  which  his  domineering  spirit  could  ill  have  stooped. 
Policy  and  his  love  of  mastery  pointed  out  to  him  an  indiscriminate 
employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  not  a  few  of  these 
had  become  so  selfish  and  desperate  in  the  disastrous  progress  of  the 
revolution,  that  they  were  ready  to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  republic  with  a  master.  Accordingly,  he 
adopted  a  system  of  comprehension  and  lenity,  from  which  even  the 
emigrants  were  not  excluded,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost 
the  ^hole  talent  which  the  revolution  had  quickened,  leagued  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  Under  the  able  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid, 
the  finances  and  the  war  department,  which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion 
that  threatened  ruin  to  the  state,  were  soon  restored  to  order,  and 
means  and  forces  provided  for  retrieving  the  recent  defeats  and  dis- 
graces of  the  French  armies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  important  and  effectual 
means  by  which  Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged  his  power.  We  refer 
to  the  brilliant  campaign  immediately  following  his  elevation  to  the 
Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France  the  ascendency  which  she 
had  lost  during  Ids  absence.  On  his  success  at  this  juncture  his 
future  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he 
proved  himself  the  worthy  rival  of  HannibaL  The  energy  which  con- 
ducted an  army  with  its  cavalry,  artillery,  and  supplies,  across  the 
Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which  only  the  chamois  hunter,  bom  and  bred 
amidst  glaciers  and  everlasting  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the  impres- 
sion, which  of  all  others  he  most  desired  to  spread,  of  his  superiority 
to  nature,  as  well  as  to  human  opposition.  This  enterprise  was  in  one 
view  a  fearful  omen  to  Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calculated.  The 
conquest  of  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast  of  the  nation ; 
but  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  was,  the  capacity  of  the  general  to 
inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  force,  confidence,  resolution,  and 
patience,  by  which  alone  the  work  could  be  accomplished.     The  victory 
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of  Marengo,  gained  bj  one  of  the  accidents  of  war  in  the  moment  of 
apparent  defeat  and  ruin,  secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he 
coyeted.  France,  who,  in  her  madness  and  follj,  had  placed  her  hap- 
piness in  conquest,  now  felt  that  the  glorj  of  her  arms  was  safe  only 
m  the  hands  of  the  First  Consul ;  whilst  the  soldierj,  who  held  the 
sceptre  in  their  gift,  became  more  thoroughlj  satisfied,  that  triumph 
and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  essential  means  of  securing  and  building  up 
his  power,  was  the  system  of  eipionage^  called  the  Police,  which,  under 
the  Directory,  had  reoeived  a  deyelopement  worthy  of  those  friends  of 
freedom,  but  which  was  destined  to  be  perfected  by  the  wisdom  of 
Napoleon.  It  would  seem  as  if*  despotism,  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  ages,  had  put  forth  her  whole  skill  and  resources  in  forming  the 
French  Police,  and  had  framed  an  engine,  never  to  be  surpassed,  for 
stifling  the  faintest  breathings  of  disaffection,  and  chaining  every  free 
thought.  This  system  of  espionage  (we  are  proud  that  we  have  no 
English  word  for  the  infernal  machine)  had  indeed  been  used  under 
all  tyrannies.  But  it  wanted  the  craft  of  Fouche,  and  the  energy  of 
Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its  powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author, 
**  it  spread  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society ;"  that  is,  every  man 
of  the  least  importance  in  the  community,  had  the  eye  of  a  spy  upon 
him.  He  was  watched  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  in  the  hcudoir  and 
theatre,  in  the  brothel  and  gaming-house ;  and  these  last-named  haunts 
furnished  not  a  few  ministers  of  the  Aigus-eyed  Police.  There  was 
an  ear  open  through  all  France  to  catch  the  whispers  of  discontent ;  a 
power  of  Evil,  which  aimed  to  rival,  in  omnipresence  and  invisibleness, 
the  benignant  agency  of  the  Deit^.  Of  all  instruments  of  tyranny, 
this  is  the  most  detestable.  It  chills  social  intercourse  ;  locks  up  the 
heart ;  infects  and  darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jealousies  and 
fears  ;  and  reduces  to  system  a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force 
and  manliness  of  character.  We  find,  however,  some  consolation  in 
learning  that  tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as  well  as  the  people  over 
whom  &ey  set  this  cruel  guard  ;  that  tyrants  caonot  confide  in  their 
own  spies,  but  must  keep  watch  over  the  machinery  we  have  described, 
lest  it  recoil  upon  themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  an  army  is  a 
dazzling  spectacle ;  but  Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of  spies,  compelled 
to  doubt  imd  fear  these  base  instruments  of'  his  power,  compelled  to 
divide  them  into  bands,  and  to  receive  daily  reports  from  each,  so  that 
by  balancing  them  agabist  each  other  and  sifting  their  testimony,  he 
might  gather  the  truth ;  Bonaparte,  thus  employed,  is  anything  but 
imposing.  It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  thought  to  look  down  on 
such  an  occupation  with  scorn ;  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and  degra- 
dation which  it  involves,  the  beginning  of  that  retribution  which  tyranny 
cannot  escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protected  his  power,  can 
excite  no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter  the  press,  should  banish  or 
imprison  refractory  editors,  should  subject  the  journals  and  more  im- 
portant works  of  literature  to  jealous  superintendence,  these  were  things 
of  course.  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such  implacable  foes,  that 
we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  fcnr  keeping  no  terms  with  the 
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press.  He  cannot  do  it.  He  might  as  reasonably  choose  a  volcano 
for  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  unless  he 
is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  check  the  bold  and  honest  expression  of  thought. 
But  the  necessity  is  liis  own  choice ;  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's 
portion,  who  seizes  a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain  but  by  dooming 
the  mind,  through  a  vast  empire,  to  slavery,  and  by  turning  the  press, 
that  great  organ  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and 
debasement. 

We  pass  to  another  means  of  removing  obstructions  to  his  power  and 
ambition,  still  worse  than  the  last  We  refer  to  the  terror  which  ho 
spread  by  his  severities,  just  before  assuming  the  irapeiial  power.  The 
murder  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien  was  justified  by  Napoleon  as  a  method 
of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  who,  as  he  said,  were  plotting  his 
death.  This  may  have  been  one  motive ;  for  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  about  that  time  threatened  with  assassination. 

But  we  believe  still  more,  that  he  intended  to  awe  into  acquiescence 
the  opposition  which  he  knew  would  be  awakened  in  many  breasts,  by 
the  prostration  of  the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  the  open  assumption 
6f  the  imperial  dignity.  There  were  times  when  Bonaparte  disclaimed 
the  origination  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien.  But  no  other 
could  have  originated  it.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  its  author.  The 
boldness,  decision,  and  overpowering  rapidity  of  the  crime,  point  un- 
erringly to  the  soul  where  it  was  conceived.  We  believe  that  one  great 
recommendation  of  this  murder,  was,  that  it  would  strike  amazement 
and  terror  into  France  and  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was  prepared  to 
shed  any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstruction,  in  his  way 
to  absolute  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  open  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  the  justly  suspected  assassinations  of  Pichegru  and 
Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been  felt  before ;  and  whilst 
on  previous  occasions  some  faint  breathings  of  liberty  were  to  be  heard 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  only  one  voice,  that  of  Camot,  was  raised 
against  investing  Bonaparte  with  the  imperial  crown,  and  laying  France 
an  unprotected  victim  at  his  feet 

There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  employed  by 
Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing  his  power,  of  a  different 
character  from  those  we  have  named,  and  which  on  this  account  we 
cannot  pass  without  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  Concordat,  whicli 
he  extorted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  professed  to  re-estabhsh  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France.  Our  religious  prejudices  have  no  influ- 
ence on  our  judgment  of  this  measure.  We  make  no  objections  to 
it,  as  the  restoration  of  a  worship  which  on  many  accounts  we  con- 
denm.  We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and  in 
this  light,  it  seems  to  us  no  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  Bonaparte.  It 
helps  to  confirm  in  us  an  impression,  which  other  parts  of  his  history 
give  us,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  his  age, 
and  the  peculiar  and  original  policy  which  it  demanded.  He  always 
used  conmionplaco  means  of  power,  although  the  unprecedented  times 
in  which  he  lived,  required  a  system  which  should  combine  untried 
resources  and  touch  new  springs  of  action.  Because  old  governments 
bad  found  a  convenient  prop  in  religion,  Napoleon  imagined  that  it 
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"was  a  necessary  appendage  and  support  of  his  sway,  and  resolved  to 
restore  it.     But  at  this  moment  there  wore  no  foundations  in  France 
for  a  religious  estabhshment,  which  could  give  strength  and  a  character 
of  sacredness  to  the  supreme  power.    There  was  comparatively  no  faith, 
no  devout  feeling,  and  still  more,  no  superstition  to  supply  the  place 
of  these.     The  time  for  the  reaction  of  the  religious  principle  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  and  a  more  likely  means  of  retarding  it  could  hardly  have 
been  devised,  than  the  nursing  care  extended  to  the  church  by  Bona- 
parte, the  recent  Mussulman,  the  known  despiser  of  the  ancient  faith, 
who  had  no  worship  at  heart  but  the  worship  of  himself.  *  Instead  of 
bringing  rehgion  to  the  aid  of  the  state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
man  should  touch  it,  without  loosening  the  faint  hold  which  it  yet  re- 
tained on  the  people.     There  were  none  so  ignorant  as  to  be  the  dupes 
of  the  First  Consul  in  this  particular.     Every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
knew  that  he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  juggler.     Not  one  religious 
association  could  be  formed  with  his  character  or  government.      It 
was  a  striking  proof  of  the  self- exaggerating  vanity  of  Bonaparte,  and 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  higher  principles  of  human  nature,  that  he  not 
only  hoped  to  revive  and  turn  to  his  account  the  old  religion,  but  im- 
agined that  he  could,  if  necessary,  have  created  a  new  one.     "  Had 
the  Pope   never  existed  before,  he  should  have  been  made  for  the 
occasion,*'  was  the  speech  of  this  political  charlatan ;  as  if  religious 
opinion  and  feeling  were  things  to  be  manufactured  by  a  consular  de- 
cree.    Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and  sympathising  with  popular 
and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to  press  them  into  the  service  of 
their  institutions.     They  were  wise  enough  to  build  on  a  pre-existing 
faith,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.     Bonaparte,  in  a  country  of  in- 
fidelity and  atheism,  and  whilst  unable  to  refrain  from  sarcasms  on 
the  system  which  he  patronised,  was  weak  enough  to  believe  that 
he  might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  his  government.     He  un- 
doubtedly congratulated  himself  on  the  terms  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  conceded  to  the  most  powerful 
monarchs ;  forgetting  that  his  apparent  success  was  the  defeat  of  his 
plans  ;  for  just  as  far  as  he  severed  the  church  from  the  supreme  pon- 
tiff*, and  placed  himself  conspicuously  at  its  head,  he  destroyed  the  only 
connexion  which  could  give  it  influence.     Just  so  far  its  power  over 
opinion  and  conscience  ceased.     It  became  a  coarse  instrument  of 
state  contemned  by  the  people,  and  serving  only  to  demonstrate  the 
aspiring  views  of  its  master.     Accordingly,  the  French  Bishops  in 
general  refused  to  hold  their  dignities  under  this  new  head,  preferred 
exile  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  left  behind  them 
a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  Concordat  among  the  more  zealous  members 
of  their  communion.     Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Napoleon,  had  he 
left  the  Pope  and  the  church  to  themselves.     By  occasionally  recog- 
nising and  employing,  and  then  insulting  and  degrading  the  Roman 
pontiff,  he  exasperated  a  large  part  of  Christendom,  fastened  on  him> 
self  the  brand  of  impiety,  and  awakened  a  religious  hatred  which 
contributed  its  full  measure  to  his  fall. 

As  another  means  employed  by  Bonaparte  for  giving  strength  and 
honour  to  his  goYemment,  we  may  name  the  grandeur  of  bis  public 
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works,  which  he  began  in  his  consulate  and  continued  after  his  accession 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  These  dazzled  France,  and  still  impress 
trayellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate  these  from  his  history, 
and  did  no  other  indication  of  his  character  survive,  we  should  un- 
doubtedly honour  him  with  the  title  of  a  beneficent  sovereign ;  but 
connected  as  they  are,  they  do  httle  or  nothing  to  change  our  con- 
ceptions  of  him  as  an  all-grasping,  unprincipled  usurper.  Paris  wafl 
the  chief  object  of  these  labours ;  and  surely  we  cannot  wonder,  that  he 
who  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  should  strive  to  improve  and  adorn 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  It  is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish 
of  expense  on  the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  government.  Tra- 
yellers in  France,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and 
pained  by  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  capital  and  the  mud- 
walled  village  and  uninteresting  province.  Bonaparte  had  a  special 
motive  for  decorating  Paris,  for  *'  Pans  is  France,"  as  has  often  been 
observed ;  and  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the  great  city,  he  secured 
the  obedience  of  the  whole  country.  The  boasted  internal  improve- 
ments of  Napoleon,  scarcely  deserved  to  be  named,  if  we  compare 
their  influence  with  the  operation  of  his  public  measures.  The  con- 
scription, which  drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective  labourers,  and 
his  continental  system,  which  sealed  up  every  port  and  annihilated  the 
commerce  of  his  empire,  drained  and  exhausted  France  to  a  degree, 
for  which  his  artificial  stimulants  of  industry,  and  his  splendid  pro- 
jects afforded  no  compensation.  Perhaps  the  most  admired  of  all  his 
public  works,  is  the  road  over  the  Simplon,  to  which  all  travellers 
concur  in  giving  the  epithet,  stupendous.  But  it  ought  not  to  amaze 
us,  that  he  who  was  aspiring  at  unlimited  dominion,  should  estabhsh 
conmiunications  between  the  different  provinces  of  his  empire.  It 
ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that  he  who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of  St. 
Bernard,  should  covet  some  easier  passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into 
Italy ;  nor  is  it  very  wonderful,  that  a  sovereign  who  commanded  the 
revenues  of  Europe,  and  who  lived  in  an  age  when  civil  engineering 
had  been  advanced  to  a  perfection  before  miknown,  should  accomplish 
a  bolder  enterprise  than  his  predecessors.  We  would  add,  that  Na- 
poleon must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the  road  over  the 
Simplon;  for  the  genius  which  contrived  and  constructed,  is  more 
properly  its  author  than  the  will  which  commanded  it. 

There  is  however  one  great  work,  which  gives  Bonaparte  a  fair 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to  an  honourable 
renown.  We  refer  to  the  new  code  of  laws,  which  was  given  to  France 
under  his  auspices.  His  participation  in  this  work  has  indeed  been 
unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified.  Because  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  commissioners  to  whom  it  was  assigned,  and  made  some 
useful  and  sagacious  suggestions,  he  has  been  praised  as  if  he  liad 
struck  out,  by  the  miraculous  force  of  his  genius,  a  new  code  of  laws. 
The  truth  is,  that  he  employed  for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done, 
the  most  eminent  civilians  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  these 
learned  men  have  little  claim  to  originality ;  for,  as  our  author  ob- 
serves, the  code  "  has  few  peculiarities  making  a  difference  between  its 
principles  and  those  of  the  Roman  law."    In  other  words,  they 
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preferred  wisdom  to  novelty.  Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  for 
his  interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  committed,  and  for  the  time  and  thought,  which,  amidst  the  cares 
of  a  vast  empire,  he  bestowed  upon  it.  Tliat  his  ambition  incited  him 
to  this  labour,  we  doubt  not  He  meant  to  entwine  the  laurels  of 
Justinian  with  those  of  Alexander.  But  wo  will  not  quarrel  with 
ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough  to  devote  itself  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  the  present  case,  he  showed  that  he  understood  somo- 
tliing  of  true  glory  ;  and  we  prize  the  instance  more,  because  it  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  history.  We  look  on  the  conqueror,  the  usurper, 
the  spoiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable  despot,  with  disgust,  and  see  in 
all  these  characters  an  essential  vulgamess  of  mind.  But  when  we 
regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of  Justice  to  a  vast  empire,  we  recognise  in 
him  a  resemblance  to  the  just  and  benignant  Deity,  and  cheerfully 
accord  to  him  the  praise  of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  which  it  Ls  permitted  to  man  to  confer.  It  was,  however,  the 
misery  of  Bonaparte,  a  curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he 
could  touch  nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  des- 
potism. His  usurpation  took  from  him  the  power  of  legislating  with 
magnanimity,  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  He  could  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  not 
between  the  citizen  and  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the  very  class 
which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode  of  trial. 
Juries  might  decide  on  other  criminal  questions;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between  the  despot  and  the  ill-fated  sub- 
jects who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were  arraigned  before 
"special  tribunals,  invested  with  a  half-military  character,"  the  ready 
ministers  of  ne&rious  prosecution!^,  and  only  intended  to  cloak  by  legal 
forms  tlie  murderous  purpose  of  the  tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  tlie  means  by  which  Bon.iparte 
consolidated  and  extended  his  power.  We  now  see  him  advanced  to 
that  imperial  throne,  on  which  he  had  long  fized  his  eager  eye.  We 
see  France  alternately  awed  and  dazzled  by  the  influences  we  have 
described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public  deliberate  acts,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition,  her  ri^ts,  liberties,  interests,  and 
power,  to  an  absolute  master  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Thus 
perished  the  name  and  forms  of  the  Bepublic.  Thus  perished  the 
hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few  years  ago,  resounded 
with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people  casting  away  their  chains,  and  claim- 
ing their  birthright  of  freedom,  now  rung  with  the  servile  cries  of  long 
life  to  a  blood-stained  usurper.  There  were  indeed  generous  spirits, 
true  patriots,  like  our  own  La  Fayette,  still  left  in  France.  But  few 
and  scattered,  they  were  left  to  alicd  in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful 
indignant  despair.  By  this  base  and  disastrous  issue  of  their  re- 
volution, the  French  nation  not  only  renounced  their  own  rights,  but 
brought  reproach  on  the  cause  of  Freedom,  which  years  cannot  wash 
away.  This  is  to  us  a  more  painful  recollection,  than  all  the  deso- 
lations which  France  spread  through  Europe,  and  tlian  her  own  bitter 
sufferings,  when  the  hour  of  retribution  came  upon  her.  The  fields 
which  she  bad  waste  are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the  groans 
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which  broke  forth  through  her  cities  and  villages,  when  her  bravcr^t 
sons  perished  bj  thousands  and  ten  thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia, 
have  died  away,  and  her  wasted  population  is  renewed.  But  the 
'wounds  which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  perpetrated  in 
that  sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that  sacred 
cause  was  deserted,  are  still  fi*esh  and  bleeding.  France  not  only  sub- 
jected herself  to  a  tyrant,  but  what  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyranny 
everywhere  new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened  it  to  preach 
openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute  power 
and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France ;  and  a  man  unacquainted 
with  human  nature,  would  tliink  that  such  an  empire,  whose  bounds 
now  extended  to  the  Rhine,  might  have  satisfied  even  an  ambitious 
man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed  that  law  of  progress,  to  which  the  highest 
minds  are  peculiarly  subjected;  and  acquisition  inflamed,  instead  of 
appeasing,  the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had  long  proposed  to  himself 
the  conquest  of  Europe — of  the  world;  and  the  title  of  Emperor  added 
intenseness  to  this  purpose.  Did  we  not  fear,  that  by  repetition  we 
might  impair  the  conviction  which  we  are  mcst  anxious  to  impress,  we 
would  enlarge  on  the  enormity  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  uni- 
versal empire.  Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price  which  he  must  pay 
for  the  emuience  which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay  over 
wounded  and  slaughtered  millions,  over  putrifying  heaps  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  over  ravaged  fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillaged  cities.  He  knew 
that  his  steps  would  be  followed  by  the  groans  of  widowed  mothers  and 
famished  orphans — of  bereaved  friendship  and  despairing  love ;  and  that 
in  addition  to  this  amount  of  misery,  he  would  create  an  equal  amount 
of  crime,  by  multiplying  indefinitely  the  instruments  and  participators 
of  his  rapine  and  fraud.  He  knew  the  price  and  resolved  to  pay  it  But 
we  do  not  insist  on  a  topic  which  few,  very  few  as  yet,  understand  or 
feel.  Turning  then  for  the  present,  from  the  moral  aspect  of  this  enter- 
prise, we  will  view  it  in  another  light,  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
a  just  estimate  of  his  claims  on  admiration.  We  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and  policy  which  he  adopted,  for 
compassing  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to  the  charge  of 
great  presumption.  It  may  be  said,  that  men  having  no  access  to 
the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  no  participation  in  public  affairs,  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  the  pohcy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  .are  not  anxious  to  disprove.  We  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages  of 
our  position,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  our  readers  for  questioning  the 
soundness  of  our  opinions.  But  we  will  say,  that  though  distant,  we 
have  not  been  indifferent  observers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age,  and 
that  though  conscious  of  exposure  to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong 
persuasion  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  our  views.  We  express, 
then,  without  reserve,  our  belief,  that  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was 
wanting  in  sagacity,  and  that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we 
before  suggested,  of  understanding  the  character  and  answering  the 
demands  of  his  age.  His  system  was  a  repetition  of  old  means,  when 
the  state  of  the  world  was  new.     The  sword  and  the  police,  which  had 
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sufficed  iiim  for  en^laying  France,  were  not  the  onlj  powers  required 
for  his  designs  against  the  human  race.  Other  resources  were  to  be 
discovered  or  created  ;  and  the  genius  for  calling  them  forth  did  not, 
we  conceive,  belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Napoleon  aspired  to  universal 
empire,  differed  in  many  respects  from  those  under  which  former 
conquerors  were  placed.  It  was  easj  for  Rome,  when  she  had  subdued 
kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern  them  by  force  ; 
for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  together  by  no  tie.  Thej  had 
little  communication  with  each  other.  Differences  of  origin,  of  re- 
ligion, of  manners,  of  language,  of  modes  of  warfare  ;  differences 
aggravated  by  long  and  ferocious  wars,  and  by  the  general  want  of 
civilisation,  prevented  joint  action,  and  almost  all  concern  for  one 
another's  fiato.  Modern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  assemblage 
of  civilised  states,  closely  conn(.'Cted  by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a 
common  faith,  by  interchange  of  thoughts  and  improvements,  and  by 
a  policy  which  had  for  ages  proposed,  as  its  chief  object,  the  estabhsh- 
meut  of  such  a  balance  of  power  as  would  secure  national  indepen- 
dence. Under  these  influences  the  human  mind  had  made  great 
progress ;  and  in  truth  the  French  revolution  had  resulted  from  an 
unprecedented  excitement  and  developement  of  men's  faculties,  and 
from  the  extension  of  power  and  intelligence  through  a  vastly  wider 
class,  thxui  had  participated  in  them  at  any  former  period.  The  very 
power  which  Napoleon  was  wielding,  might  be  traced  to  an  enthusiasm 
essentially  generous,  and  manifesting  a  tendency  of  the  civilised  world 
to  better  institutions.  It  is  plain  that  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and 
the  tn^Timg  of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit  such  a  state 
i}{  society.  An  ambitious  man  was  to  make  his  way,  by  allying  liim- 
self  with  the  now  movements  amd  excitements  of  the  world.  The 
existence  of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  England,  which,  by  its  command 
of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce,  was  brought  into  contact 
with  every  commimity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  invi- 
able  pre-eminence  of  possessing  tlie  freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  great  modification  of  the  policy  by 
which  one  estate  was  now  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations.  The 
peculiar  character  and  influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed 
never  able  to  comprehend  ;  and  the  violent  measures  by  which  he 
essayed  to  tear  asunder  the  old  connexions  of  that  country  with  the 
continent,  only  gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  the  ties  of  interest 
those  of  sympathy,  of  common  suffering,  and  common  danger. 

Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
plied  them  without  disguise  or  reserve,  not  caring  how  far  he  insulted 
and  armed  against  himself,  the  moral  and  national  feehngs  of  Europe. 
His  great  reliance  was  on  the  military  spirit  and  energy  of  the  Frencli 
people.  To  make  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  was  the  first  and  main 
instrument  of  his  policy  ;  and  here  he  was  successful.  The  revolution 
indeed  had  in  no  small  degree  done  this  work  to  his  hands.  To  com- 
plete it,  he  introduced  a  national  system  of  education,  having  for  its 
plain  end  to  train  the  whole  youth  of  France  to  a  military  life,  to 
familiahse  the  mind  to  this  destination  from  its  earliest  years,  and  to 
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associate  the  idea  of  glory  almost  exclusively  witli  arms.  The  con- 
scription gave  full  efficacy  to  this  system  ;  for  as  every  young  man  in 
the  empire  had  reason  to  anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the  first 
object  in  education  naturally  was,  to  fit  liim  for  the  field.  The  public 
honours  bestowed  on  military  talent,  and  a  rigorous  impartiality  in 
awarding  promotion  to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was 
a  bar  to  what  were  deemed  the  highest  honours  of  Europe,  kindled  the 
ambition  of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclusively 
to  the  camp.  It  is  true,  the  conscription,  whicli  thinned  so  terribly 
the  ranks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavement  through 
all  her  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France.  But  Napoleon  knew 
the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to  manage  ;  and  by  the  glare  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  title  of  the  Grand  Empire,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
them  for  a  time  to  the  most  painful  domestic  privations,  and  to  an  un- 
exampled waste  of  life.  Thus  he  secured,  wliat  he  accounted  the  most 
important  instrument  of  dominion,  a  great  military  force.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stimulants,  which  for  this  purpose,  he  was  forced 
to  apply  perpetually  to  French  vanity,  the  ostentation  witli  which  the 
invincible  power  of  France  was  trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughty 
vaunting  style  wliich  became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that 
intoxicated  people,  were  perpetual  irritations  of  the  national  spirit  and 
pride  of  Europe,  and  implanted  a  deep  hatred  towards  the  new  and 
insulting  empire,  which  waited  but  for  a  favourable  moment  to  repay 
with  interest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the  establishment  of 
universal  monarchy  by  mere  physical  force.  The  sword,  however  im- 
portant, was  now  to  play  but  a  secondary  part.  The  true  course  for 
Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not  only  by  the  state  of 
Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in  the  beginning  of  her  revo- 
lution had  found  most  effectual.  He  should  have  identified  himself 
with  some  great  interests,  opinion,  or  institutions,  by  which  he  might 
have  boimd  to  himself  a  large  party  in  every  nation.  He  should  have 
contrived  to  make  at  least  a  specious  cause  against  all  old  establish- 
ments. To  contrast  himself  most  strikingly  and  most  advantageously 
with  former  governments,  should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy. 
He  should  have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
which  should  have  worn  the  face  of  an  improvement  of  the  social  state. 
Nor  did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms  prevent  his  adoption  of  this 
course,  or  of  some  other  which  would  have  secured  to  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  multitudes.  He  might  still  have  drawn  some  broad  lines  between 
his  own  administration  and  that  of  other  states,  tending  to  throw  the 
old  dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have  cast  away  the  ancient 
pageantry  and  forms,  distinguished  himself  by  the  simplicity  of  his 
establishments,  and  exaggerated  the  relief  which  he  gave  to  his  peo- 
ple, by  saving  them  the  burdens  of  a  wasteful  and  luxurious  court. 
He  might  have  insisted  on  the  great  benefits  that  had  accrued  to 
France  from  the  establishment  of  uniform  laws,  which  protected  alike 
all  classes  of  men  ;  and  he  might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to  the 
subversion  of  the  feudal  inequalities  which  still  disfigured  Europe.  He 
might  have  insisted  on  the  favourable  changes  to  be  introdnccd  into 
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property,  by  abolishing  the  entails  which  fettered  it,  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  the  exclusiye  privileges  of  a  haughtj  aristocraoj. 
He  raight  have  found  abuses  enough  against  which  to  arraj  himscK  as  a 
champion.  By  becoming  the  head  of  new  institutions,  which  would 
have  involved  the  transfer  of  power  into  new  hands,  and  would  have 
offered  to  the  people  a  real  improvement,  he  might  everywhere  have 
summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  enterprising,  and  might  have 
disarmed  tlio  national  prejudices  to  which  he  fell  a  prey.  Revolution 
was  still  the  true  instrument  of  power.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  lived 
at  a  period,  when  he  could  only  establish  a  durable  and  universal  con- 
trol, through  principles  and  institutions  of  some  kind  or  other,  to  which 
he  would  seem  to  be  devoted. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as  Napoleon,  to  adopt, 
perhaps  to  conceive,  a  system  such  as  has  now  been  traced  ;  for  it  was 
wholly  at  war  with  that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self- exaggerating  prin- 
ciple, which  was  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind.  He  imagined 
himself  able,  not  only  to  conquer  nations,  but  to  hold  them  together  by 
the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own  character  would  inspire  ;  and  this 
bond  he  preferred  to  every  other.  An  indirect  sway,  a  control  of 
nations  by  means  of  institutions,  principles,  or  prejudices,  of  which  ho 
was  to  be  only  the  apostle  and  defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  vehemence  of  will,  that  passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that 
persuasion  of  his  own  invincibleness,  which  were  his  master  feelings, 
and  which  made  force  his  darling  instrument  of  dominion.  He  chose 
to  be  the  great,  palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire  ;  to  have  his 
image  reflected  from  every  establishment ;  to  be  the  centre,  in  wliich 
every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from  which  every  impulse  should 
be  propagated.  In  consequence  of  this  egotism,  he  never  dreamed  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  world.  The  sword  was 
his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used  it  wiliiout  disguise.  He  insulted  na- 
tions as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did  not  attempt  to  gild  their  chains, 
or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently  to  their  necks.  The  excess  of  his  extortions, 
the  audacity  of  his  claims,  and  the  insolent  language  in  which  Europe 
was  spoken  of  as  the  vassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered,  that  he 
expected  to  reign,  not  only  without  linking  himself  with  the  interests, 
prejudices,  and  national  feehngs  of  men,  but  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances  in  which  he 
sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  wliich  he  could  prevail,  to  the  persuasion 
that  his  own  greatness  could  more  than  balance  whatever  opposition  his 
violence  might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which  Christianity  was  exerting 
some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree  of  deference  due  to  the  moral 
convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon  thought  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  the  moral  instincts  and  sentiments  of  our  nature.  He  thought 
himself  able  to  cover  the  most  atrocious  deeds  by  the  splendour  ot  his 
name,  and  even  to  extort  applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
success.  He  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  his  own  eyes  he 
was  mightier  than  conscience  ;  and  thus  he  turned  against  himself  the 
power  and  resentment  of  virtue,  in  every  breast  where  that  divine 
principle  yet  found  a  home. 

Through  the  same  blind  egotism,   he   was  anxious  to  fill  the 
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thrones  of  Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own  name,  and  to  mnltipljr 
everywhere  images  of  himself.  Instead  of  placing  over  conquered 
countries  efficient  men,  taken  from  themselves,  who,  bj  upholding  bet- 
ter institutions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses  of  the  people,  and 
who  would  still,  bj  tlicir  hostiUtj  to  the  old  dynasties,  link  their  for- 
tunes with  his  own,  ho  placed  over  nations  such  men  as  Jerome  and 
Murat.  He  thus  spread  a  jealousy  of  his  power,  whilst  he  rendered  it 
insecure ;  for  as  none  of  the  princes  of  his  creation,  however  well  dis- 
posed, were  allowed  to  indentify  themselves  with  their  subjects,  and  to 
take  root  in  the  public  heart,  but  were  compelled  to  act,  openly  and 
without  disguise,  as  satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  emperor,  they 
gained  no  hold  on  their  subjects,  and  could  bring  no  strength  to  their 
master  in  his  hour  of  peril.  In  none  of  his  arrangements  did  Napoleon 
think  of  securing  to  his  cause  the  attaclunent  of  nations.  Astonish- 
ment, awe,  and  force,  were  his  weapons,  and  his  own  great  name  tho 
chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the  contrast  and  distinctions 
between  himself  and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  from  attaching 
men  to  himself  by  new  principles  and  institutions,  that  he  had  the 
great  weakness,  for  so  we  view  it,  to  revive  the  old  forms  of  monarchy, 
and  to  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and  thus  to  connect  himself 
with  the  herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns.  This  was  not  only  to  rob  his 
government  of  that  imposing  character  which  might  have  been  given 
to  it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it  might  have  inspired  as  an  improve- 
ment on  former  institutions,  but  was  to  become  competitor  in  a  race 
in  which  he  could  not  but  l)c  distanced.  He  could  indeed  pluck  crowns 
from  the  heads  of  monarchs  ;  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  infuse 
their  blood  into  his  veins,  associate  with  himself  the  ideas  which  are 
attached  to  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  give  to  his  court  the  grace  of 
manners  which  belongs  to  older  establishments.  His  true  policy  was, 
to  throw  contempt  on  distinctions,  which  he  could  not  rival ;  and  had 
he  possessed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  founder  of  a  new  era,  he  would 
have  substituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other  long  worn  badges  of  power, 
a  new  and  simple  style  of  grandeur,  a  new  insignia  of  dignity,  more 
consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy  of  one  who  disdained 
to  be  a  vulgar  king.  By  the  policy  which  he  adopted,  if  it  be  worthy 
of  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar  king,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable 
of  answering  the  wants  and  demands  of  his  age.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  progress  of  intelligence  had  done  much  in  Europe,  to  weaken  men  s 
reverence  for  pageantry  and  show.  Nobles  had  learned  to  lay  aside 
their  trappings  in  ordinary  life,  and  to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even 
royalty  had  begun  to  retrench  its  pomp  ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  this 
improvement,  Bonaparte  stooped  from  his  height,  to  study  costumes, 
to  legislate  about  court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  outshine  his 
brother  monarchs  in  their  own  line.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of 
master  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror  of  nations.  In  his  anxiety 
to  belong  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  the  observance 
and  etiquette  with  which  they  are  approached.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
approximation  to  the  old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  had  no  common 
interest,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  h^ve  removed  himself  too  far, 
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he  sought  to  ally  himself  bj  marriage  with  the  royal  families  in  Europe, 
to  ingraft  himself  and  his  posterity  on  an  old  imperial  tree.  This  was 
the  very  way  to  turn  back  opinion  into  its  old  channels  ;  to  carry  back 
Europe  to  its  old  prejudices ;  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  its  old 
order  ;  to  preach  up  legitimacy  ;  to  crush  every  hope  tliat  he  was  to 
work  a  beneficent  change  among  nations.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
his  egotism  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  imitation  of  antiquated 
monarchy.  But  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty,  nor  was 
it  seconded  by  a  genius  rich  and  inventive,  except  in  war. 

Wo  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
given  our  views  of  the  pohcy  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  that  power 
perpetual  and  unbounded.     His  fall  is  easily  explained.     It  had  its 
origin  in  tliat  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeration,  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  proofs.     It  began  in  Spain.     That  country  was  a 
province  in  reality.     He  wanted  to  make  it  one  in  name;  to  place  over 
It  a  Bonaparte  ;  to  make  it  a  more  striking  manifestation  of  his  power. 
For  this  purpose,  he  "  kidnapped"  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  its  people,  and,  after  sliedding  on  its  plains  and 
momitains  the  l)est  blood  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever.     Next  came  Iiis 
expedition  against  Russia,  an  expedition  against  which  his  wisest  coun- 
sellors remonstrated,  but  which  had  every  recommendation  to  a  man 
who  regarded  himself  as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph 
over  tlie  laws  of  nature.     So  insane  were  his  self  confidence  and  im- 
patience of  opposition,  that  he  drove,  by  his  outrages,  Sweden,  the  old 
ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  empire.     On 
his  Russian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.     Of  all  the  mourn- 
ful pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad  than  that  which  records  the 
retreat  of  tlie  French  army  from  Moscow.     We  remember,  that  when 
the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture  in  Russia  first  readied  this 
country,  we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  it,  thinking  only  of  the 
results.     But  when  subsequent  and  minuter  accounts  brought  distinctly 
before  our  eyes  that  unequalled  army  of  France,  broken,  famished, 
slaughtered,  seeking  slielter  under  snowdrifts,  and  perishing  by  intense 
cold,  we  look  back  on  our  joy  with  almost  a  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  expiated  by  a  sincere  giief  our  insensibiUty  to  the  sufferings  of 
our  fellow  creatures.     We  understand  that  many  interesting  notices  of 
Napoleon,  as  lie  appeared  in  this  disastrous  compaign,  are  given  in  the 
memoirs  of  Count  Segm%  a  book,  from  which  we  have  been  repelled 
by  the  sorrows  and  miseries  which  it  details.     We  can  coiiceieve  few 
subjects  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  tlie  mind  of  Napoleon,  at  the 
moment  when  his  fate  was  sealed ;  when  the  tide  of  his  victories  was  sud- 
dently  stopped  and  rolled  backwards  ;  when  his  dreams  of  invincibleness 
were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder  ;  when  the  word,  which  had  awed 
nations,  died  away,  on  the  bleak  waste,  a  powerless  sound  ;  and  when 
he,  wliose  spirit  Europe  could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's 
doom.     The  shock  must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious, 
scornful,  and  unschooled  to  humihation.     The  intense  agony  of  that 
moment  when  he  gave  the  unusual  orders,  to  retreat ;  the  desolateness 
of  his  soul,  when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen  jcniards  sinking 
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in  the  snows,  and  porisliing  in  crowds  around  him  ;  his  unwillingness 
to  reoeiTO  the  details  of  his  losses,  lest  self-possession  should  fail 
him  ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  interview  with  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  labouring  to  throw  off  an  insupportable 
weight,  wrestling  with  itself,  struggling  against  misery ;  and,  though 
last  not  least,  his  unconquerable  purpose,  still  clinging  to  lost  empire 
as  the  only  good  of  life  ;  tliese  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would  have 
furnished  to  the  great  dramatist  a  theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent 
powers. 

By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the  empire 
of  the  world  was  effectually  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The 
tide  of  conquest  had  ebbed,  never  to  return.  The  spell  which  bad 
bound  the  nations  was  dissolved.  He  was  no  longer  the  Invincible. 
The  weight  of  military  power,  which  had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  na- 
tions, was  removed,  and  their  long  smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  in- 
sult broke  forth  like  the  fires  of  a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still, 
perhaps,  have  secured  the  throne  of  France  ;  but  that  of  Europe  was 
gone.  This,  however,  he  did  not,  could  not,  would  not  understand. 
He  had  connected  with  himself  too  obstinately  the  character  of  the 
world's  master,  to  be  able  to  relinquish  it  Amidst  the  dark  omens 
which  gathered  round  him,  he  still  saw  in  his  past  wonderful  escapes, 
and  in  his  own  exaggerated  energies,  the  means  of  rebuilding  his  fallen 
power.  Accordingly  the  thought  of  abandoning  his  pretensions  does 
not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  and  his  irreparable  defeat  was  only 
a  summons  to  new  exertion.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  Napoleon, 
if  he  could  have  understood  fully  his  condition,  would  have  adopted  a 
different  course.  Though  despairing,  he  would  probably  have  raised 
new  armies,  and  fought  to  the  last.  To  a  mind,  which  has  placed  its 
whole  happiness  in  having  no  equal,  the  thought  of  descending  to  the 
level  even  of  kings  is  intolerable.  Napoleon's  mind  had  been  stretched 
by  such  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that  France,  though  reaching  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could  not  be 
shut  up  in  it.  Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we  see  no  signs 
of  relenting.  He  could  not  wear,  he  said,  **  a  tarnished  crown,"  that 
is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  those  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  continued 
to  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no  change,  but  such  as  opposition 
works  in  the  obstinate  ;  he  lost  his  temper  and  grew  sour.  He  heaped 
reproaches  on  his  marshals  and  the  legislative  body.  He  insulted 
Metternich,  the  statesman  on  whom  above  all  others  his  fate  depended. 
He  irritated  Murat  by  sarcasms,  which  rankled  within  him,  and  accel- 
erated, if  they  did  not  determine,  his  desertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a 
striking  example  of  retribution,  that  the  very  vehemence  and  sternness 
of  his  will,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to  dominion,  now  drove  him 
to  the  rejection  of  terms  which  might  have  left  him  a  formidable  power, 
and  thus  made  his  ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  ta^e  counsel  of  events,  he 
persevered  in  fighting  with  a  stubbornness,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what  he  knows  he  must  relinquish, 
struggles  without  hope,  and  does  not  give  over  resistance,  until  his  lit- 
tle fingers  are  one  by  one  nnclenched  ftrom  the  object  on  which  he  has 
set  his  heart     Thus  fell  Napokon.     We  shall  follow  his  history  no 
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further.  His  retreat  to  Elba,  his  irruption  into  France,  his  signal 
o^rthrow,  and  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  though  thcj  add  to  the 
romanoe  of  his  histor  j,  throw  no  new  light  on  his  character,  and  would 
of  course  contribute  nothing  to  our  present  object.  There  are  indeed 
incidents  in  this  portion  of  his  life,  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  the  firmness  and  conscious  superiority  which  belonged  to  him. 
But  a  man,  into  whose  character  so  much  impulse,  and  so  little  priu- 
ciple  entered,  must  not  be  expected  to  pres'jrve  unblemished,  in  such 
hard  reverses,  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  an  emperor  and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views  of  the  Conqueror,  of  the 
First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  have  been  given  plainly  and  freely. 
The  subject,  however,  is  so  important  and  interesting,  that  we  have 
thought  it  worth  our  while,  though  at  the  hazard  of  some  repetition, 
to  bring  together,  in  a  narrower  compass,  what  seem  to  us  the  great 
leading  features  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  by  rapidity  of  thought.  He  under- 
stood by  a  glance  what  most  men,  and  superior  men,  could  learn  only 
by  study.  He  darted  to  a  conclusion  rather  by  intuition  than  reason- 
ing. In  war,  which  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he  was  master,  he 
seized  in  an  instant,  on  the  great  points  of  his  own  and  Ids  enemy's 
positions  ;  and  combined  at  once  the  movements,  by  which  an  over- 
powering force  might  be  thrown  with  imexpected  fury  on  a  vulnerable 
part  of  the  hostile  line,  and  the  fate  of  any  army  be  decided  in  a  day. 
He  understood  war  as  a  science ;  but  his  mind  was  too  bold,  rapid, 
*and  irrepressible,  to  be  enslaved  by  the  technics  of  his  profession.  He 
found  the  old  armies  fighting  by  rule,  and  he  discovered  the  true 
characteristic  of  genius,  which,  without  despising  rules,  knows  when 
and  how  to  break  them.  He  understood  thoroughly  the  immense  mo- 
ral power,  which  is  gained  by  originality  and  rapidity  of  operation. 
He  astonished  and  paralysed  his  enemies  by  his  unforeseen  and  impetu- 
ous assaults,  by  the  suddenness  witli  which  the  storm  of  battle  burst 
upon  them ;  and,  whilst  giving  to  his  soldiers  the  advMitages  of  modem 
discipline,  breathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  movements, 
the  entlmsiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of  disheartening  the  foe, 
and  of  spreading  through  his  own  ranks  a  confidence,  and  exhilarating 
courage,  which  made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make  victory  sure, 
distinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  military  talent,  and 
was  one  main  instrument  of  his  ftiture  power. 

The  wonderful  effects  of  that  rapidity  of  thought,  by  which  Bona- 
parte was  marked,  the  signal  success  of  his  new  mode  of  warfare,  and 
the  almost  incredible  speed  with  which  his  fame  was  spread  through 
nations,  had  no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  character  and  determining  for 
a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  These  stirring  influences  infused  a  new 
consciousness  of  his  own  might.  They  gave  intensity  and  audacity  to 
his  ambition  ;  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of  glory, 
and  raised  hw  fiery  hopes  to  empire.  The  burst  of  admiration,  which 
his  early  career  csdled  forth,  must  in  particular  have  had  an  influence 
in  imparting  to  his  ambition  that  modification  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terifled,  and  which  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and  co  its  fall.     Ho 
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began  with  astonishing  the  world,  with  producing  a  sudden  and  uniyenal 
sensation,  such  as  modern  times  had  not  witnessed.  To  astonish  as 
well  as  to  sway  by  his  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his  life. 
Henceforth,  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to 
amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  souls,  bj  striking,  bold,  magni- 
ficent, and  unanticipated  results.  To  govern  ever  so  absolutely  would 
not  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed  silently.  He  wanted 
to  reign  through  wonder  and  awe,  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  his 
name,  by  displays  of  power  which  would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and 
make  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  Power  was  his  supreme  object, 
but  a  power  which  should  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which  should 
strike  men  as  a  prodigy,  which  should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earth- 
quake, and  by  the  suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken 
something  of  the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculous  agency  inspires. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  tlie  distinction,  or  characteristic  mo- 
dification of  his  love  of  fame.  I^  was  a  diseased  passion  for  a  kind  of 
admiration,  which,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  cannot  be  endur- 
ing, and  which  demands  for  its  support  perpetual  and  more  stimulating 
novelty.  Mere  esteem  he  would  have  scorned.  Calm  admiration, 
though  universal,  and  enduring,  would  have  been  insipid.  He  wanted 
to  electrify  and  overwhelm.  He  lived  for  effect  Tlie  world  was  his 
theatre,  and  he  cared  little  what  part  he  played,  if  he  might  walk  the 
solo  hero  on  the  stage,  and  call  forth  bursts  of  applause,  which  would 
silence  all  other  fame.  In  war,  the  triumphs  which  he  coveted  were 
those  in  which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like  a  whirlwind ; 
and  the  inunense  and  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the 
rapid  marches  and  daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victories,  in 
no  degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the  victor.  In  peace,  he  delighted 
to  hurry  through  his  dominions ;  to  multiply  himself  by  his  rapid 
movements  ;  to  gather  at  a  glance  the  capacities  of  improvement  which 
every  important  place  possessed  ;  to  suggest  plans  whicli  would  startle 
by  their  originahty  and  vastness  ;  to  project  in  an  instant,  works  which 
a  life  could  not  accomplish,  and  to  leave  behind  tlie  impression  of  a 
superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  bo  imperfect  indeed,  if  we  did  not 
add,  that  he  was  characterised  by  nothing  more  strong  than  by  the 
spirit  of  self-exaggeration.  The  singular  energy  of  his  intellect  and 
will,  through  which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals  and  foes,  and 
overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  inspired  a  consciousness 
of  being  something  more  than  man.  His  strong  original  tendencies  to 
pride  and  self-exaltation,  fed  and  pampered  by  strange  success  and  un- 
bounded applause,  swelled  into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  super- 
human greatness.  In  his  own  view  he  stood  apart  from  other  men. 
He  was  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  humanity.  Ho  was  not 
to  be  retarded  by  diflSculties  to  which  all  others  yielded.  He  was  not 
to  be  subjected  to  laws  and  obligations  which  all  others  were  expected 
to  obey.  Nature  and  the  human  will  were  to  bend  to  his  power.  Ho 
was  the  child  and  favourite  of  fortune,  and  if  not  the  lord,  the  chief 
object  of  destiny.  His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self -exaggeration,  un- 
rivalled in  enliglitened  ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of  an  Oriental  king 
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to  ijvliom  incense  had  been  burned  from  his  birth  as  to  a  deity.  Tliis 
was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.  He  wanted  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  nature  with  his  fellow-beings.  He  had  no  sympathies  with 
his  race.  That  feeling  of  brotherhood,  which  is  developed  in  truly 
great  souls  with  peculiar  energy,  and  through  which  they  give  up  them- 
selves willing  victims,  joyful  sacrifices,  to  the  interests  of  mankind, 
was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  His  heart,  amidst  its  wild  beatings, 
never  had  a  throb  of  disinterested  love.  The  ties  which  bind  man  to 
man  he  broke  asunder.  Tlie  proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  con- 
sists in  the  victory  of  moral  energy  and  social  affection  over  the  selfish 
passions,  he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.  "With  powers, 
which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  minister  of 
the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities  which  might 
have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues,  ho  chose  to  separate  himself 
from  his  kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude,  that  he  might 
become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder  ;  and  for  this  selfish,  soli- 
tary good,  parted  with  peace,  and  imperishable  renown. 

This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longed, broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  success  in 
Italy  gave  him  the  tone  of  a  master,  and  ho  never  lai<l  It  aside  to  his 
last  hour.  One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  tlie  natural  manner 
with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy  in  his  conversation  and  proclama- 
tions. We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  on  a  lordly  air.  In  his 
proudest  claims,  he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native  language. 
His  style  is  swollen,  but  never  strained,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
playing  a  part  above  liis  real  claims.  Even  when  he  was  foolish  and 
impious  enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission  from  God, 
his  language  showed  that  he  thought  there  was  something  in  his  cha- 
racter and  exploits  to  give  a  colour  to  his  blasphemous  pretensions. 
The  empire  of  the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a  measure  his  due, 
for  nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with  his  conceptions  of  himself; 
and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage,  but  spoke  a  language  to  which  he 
gave  some  credit,  when  he  called  his  successive  conquests  "the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  destiny." 

This  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  misery  and  drew 
down  upon  him  terrible  punishments  ;  and  this  it  did  by  vitiating  and 
perverting  his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased  his  fine  intellect,  gave 
imagination  the  ascendency  over  judgment,  turned  the  inventiveness 
and  fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash,  impatient,  restless  energies,  and 
thus  precipitated  him  into  projects,  which,  as  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sellors pronounced,  were  fraught  with  ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity 
took  him  out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  no  foundation  for  reasoning 
was  left.  All  things  seemed  possible.  His  genius  and  his  fortune 
were  not  to  be  bounded  by  the  barriers  which  experience  had  assigned 
to  human  powers.  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  He  even 
found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before  which  other  men 
would  have  wavered  ;  for  these  would  enhance  the  glory  of  triumph, 
and  give  a  new  thrill  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Accordingly  he 
again  and  again  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  enemy's  country,  and 
itaked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on  a  single  battle.     To  bie  rash 
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was  iudeed  tho  necessarj  result  of  his  self -exalting  and  self-reljing 
spirit ;  for  to  dare  what  no  other  man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what 
no  other  man  would  attempt,  was  the  verj  way  to  display  himself  as 
a  superior  being  in  his  own  and  others'  eyes.  To  be  impatient  and 
restless,  was  another  necessary  issue  of  the  attributes  we  have  described. 
The  calmness  of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He  who  was  next  to  omni- 
potent in  his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and  astonish  by 
sudden  and  conspicuous  operations,  could  not  brook  delay  or  wait  for 
the  slow  opei*ations  of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually  ma- 
tured by  the  joint  agency  of  yarious  causes,  could  not  suit  a  man,  who 
wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only  cause ;  who  wished  to 
stamp  his  own  agency  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on  whaterer  he 
performed;  and  who  hoped  to  rival  by  a  sudden  energy  the  steady  and 
progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence  so  many  of  his  projects  were  never 
completed,  or  only  announced.  They  swelled  however  the  tide  of  flat- 
tery, which  ascribed  to  him  the  completion  of  what  was  not  yet  begun, 
wliilst  his  restless  spirit,  rushing  to  new  enterprises,  forgot  its  pledges, 
and  left  the  promised  prodigies  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist  only  in 
the  records  of  adulation.  Thus  the  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of 
Bonaparte  wa^  depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing  and  durable 
greatness.  It  reared  indeed  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  but  dis- 
proportioned,  disjointed,  without  strength,  without  foundations.  One 
strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake  and  shatter  it,  nor  could  his  genius 
uphold  it  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame,  had  he  been  buried 
in  its  ruins ! 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte's  character  was  decision, 
and  this,  as  we  liave  alresuly  seen,  was  perverted  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
exaggeration  into  an  inflexible  stubbornness,  which  counsel  could  not 
enlighten,  nor  circumstances  bend.  Having  taken  the  first  step  he 
pressed  onward.  His  purpose  he  wished  others  to  regard  as  a  law  of 
nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It  must  be  accomplished.  Resistance 
but  strengthened  it ;  and  so  often  had  resistance  been  overborne,  that 
he  felt  as  if  his  unconquerable  will,  joined  to  his  matchless  intellect, 
could  vanquish  all  things.  On  such  a  mind,  the  warnings  of  human 
wisdom  and  of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain ;  and  the  Man  of  Des- 
tiny lived  to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that 
all-defying  decision,  which  arrays  the  purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the 
immutableness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  which 
characterised  Bonaparte  remains  to  be  named.  It  (h-praved  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  his  moi*al  sense.  It  did  not  obhtcrate  altogether 
the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled  him  to  ap- 
ply them  exclusively  to  others.  It  never  seemed  to  enter  his  thought, 
that  he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations  of  morality,  which  all  others 
are  called  to  respect.  Ho  was  an  exempted  being.  Whatever  stood 
in  his  way  to  empire,  he  was  privileged  to  remove.  Treaties  only 
bound  his  enemies.  No  nation  had  rights  but  his  own  France.  He 
claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and  violence.  He  was  not  naturally 
oruel,  but  when  human  life  obstructed  his  progress,  it  was  a  lawful 
prey,  and  murder  and  asaasaiiiation  occasioned  aa  little  compunction  as 
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war.  The  most  luminous  exposition  of  his  moral  code,  was  given  in 
counsels  to  the  king  of  Holland.  "  Norer  forget,  that  in  the  situ- 
ation to  which  mj  political  system  and  the  interests  of  my  empire  have 
called  you,  your  first  duty  is  towards  ME,  your  second  towards  France. 
AU  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the  people  whom  I  haye 
called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these.**  To  his  own  mind  ho  was  the 
source  and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  peculiar  and  exalted,  to  he 
touched  by  that  vulgar  stain  called  guilt  Crimes  ceased  to  be  such, 
when  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accordingly,  he  always  speaks  of  his 
transgressions  as  of  indifferent  acts.  He  never  imagined  that  thoy  tar- 
nished his  glory,  or  diminished  his  claim  on  the  homage  of  the  world. 
In  St  Helena,  though  talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  often  review- 
ing his  guilty  career,  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  compunction 
escapes  him.  He  speaks  of  his  life  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  conse- 
crated to  duty  and  beneficence,  whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the 
audacity  to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  almost  every  in- 
dividual  and  nation,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  We  doubt 
whether  history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  the  moral  blindness 
and  obduracy  to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes  and  abandons 
the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  openness  to  adulation. 
Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put  his  praises  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Ycnal  slaves,  who  administered  his  despotism.  But  flattery  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  swell  into  exaggerations,  now  nauseous,  now 
ludicrous,  and  now  impious,  if,  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief,  there  had 
not  lodged  a  flatterer  who  sounded  a  louder  note  of  praise  than  all 
around  liim.  He  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  opinion,  and  resented 
as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  his  praises.  The  press  of  all  countries 
was  watched,  and  free  states  were  called  upon  to  curb  it  for  daring  to 
take  liberties  with  his  name.  Even  in  books  published  in  France  on 
general  topics,  he  expected  a  recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of 
talent  were  suppressed,  when  their  authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at 
the  new  shrine.  He  resolved  indeed  to  stamp  his  name  on  the  liter-* 
ature,  as  on  the  legislation,  policy,  warfare  of  his  age,  and  to  compel 
genius,  whose  pages  survives  statues,  columns,  and  empires,  to  take  a 
place  among  his  tributaries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character,  by  saying,  that  his 
original  propensities  released  from  restraint  and  pampered  by  indul- 
gence to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  grew  up  into  a  spirit  of 
despotism  as  stem  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  human  heart 
The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed  hinL  No  other 
passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of 
pleasure,  no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no 
human  weakness,  divided  his  mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion  and 
for  dazzling  manifestations  of  his  power.  Before  this,  duty,  honour, 
love,  humanity  fell  prostrate.  Josephine,  we  are  told,  was  dear  to 
him ;  but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood  firm  uid  faithful  in  the  day 
of  his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make  room 
lor  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more  subservient  to  his  power.  He  was 
affectioiiate,  we  are  told,  to  his  brol^era  andmotker ;  bat  bis  brothers. 
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the  moment  thej  ceased  to  bo  his  tools,  were  disgraced ;  and  his 
mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial 
son.*  Ue  was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the 
field  of  battle  strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dead.  But  if  the  Moloch 
of  his  ambition  claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  was  never 
denied.  With  all  his  sensibihty,  he  gave  millions  to  the  sword,  with 
as  little  compunction  as  he  would  have  brushed  away  so  many  insects, 
which  had  infested  his  march.  To  him,  all  human  will,  desire,  power, 
were  to  bend.  His  superiority  none  might  question.  He  insulted 
the  fallen,  who  had  contracted  the  guilt  of  opposing  his  progress  ;  and 
not  even  woman's  loveliness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give 
shelter  from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassals,  nor  was  their 
vassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  conciliation,  pre- 
ferring command  to  persuasion,  overbearing,  and  all-grasping,  he  spread 
distrust,  exasperation,  fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe  ;  and  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and  mutual  jealousies 
of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in  one  burning  purpose  to  prostrate  the 
common  tyrant,  tlie  universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  some  will  say,  he  was  still  a 
great  man.  This  we  mean  not  to  deny.  But  we  would  have  it  under- 
stood, that  there  are  various  kinds  or  orders  of  greatness,  and  that  the 
highest  did  not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  .  There  are  diflPerent  orders  of 
greatness.  Among  those,  the  first  rank  is  unquestionably  due  to  tnoral 
greatness,  or  magnanimity ;  to  that  sublime  energy,  by  which  the 
soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself  indissolubly,  for  life 
and  for  death,  to  truth  and  duty  ;  espouses  as  its  own  the  interests  of 
human  nature  ;  scorns  all  meaimess  and  defies  all  peril ;  hears  in  its 
own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than  threatenings  and  thunders  ;  with- 
stands all  the  powers  of  the  imiverse,  which  would  sever  it  from  the 
oause  of  freedom  and  religion  ;  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God  in 
the  darkest  hour,  and  is  **  ever  ready  to  be  offered  up**  on  the  altar  of 
its  country  or  of  mankind.  Of  this  moral  greatness,  which  throws  all 
other  forms  of  greatness  into  obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  in  Napoleon. 
Though  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  god,  the  thought  of  consecrating 
himself  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher  era,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  his  race,  seems  never  to  have  dawned 
on  his  mind.  The  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice  seems 
not  to  have  waged  a  moment's  war  with  self-will  and  ambition.  His 
ruling  passions,  indeed,  were  singularly  at  variance  with  magnanimity. 
Moral  greatness  has  too  much  simpUcity,  is  too  unostentatious,  too 
self-subsistent,  and  enters  into  others'  interests  with  too  much  hearti- 
ness, to  live  an  hour  for  what  Napoleon  always  lived,  to  make  itself 
the  theme,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  of  a  dazzled  world.  Next  to  moral, 
comes  intellectual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word ; 
and  by  this,  we  mean  that  subhme  capacity  of  thought,  through  wliich 
the  soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  essays  to 
comprehend  the  universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  penetrates  the  earth, 

*  See  "  America,"  page  57.    We  Mhould  not  give  thii  very  unamiable  trait  of 
Napoleon's  domestic  character,  bat  on  authority  which  we  cannot  question. 
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penetrates  itself,  questions  the  past,  anticipates  the  future,  traces  out 
the  general  and  all-comprehending  laws  of  nature,  binds  together  by 
innumerable  affinities  and  relations  all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge, 
rises  from  the  finite  and  transient  to  the  infinite  and  the  everlasting, 
frames  to  itself  from  its  own  fulness  lovelier  and  sublimer  forms  than 
it  beholds,  discerns  the  harmonies  between  the  world  within  and  the 
world  without  us,  and  finds  in  everj  region  Cf  the  universe  types  and 
interpreters  of  its  own  deep  mysteries  and  glorious  inspirations.  This 
is  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  philosophers,  and  to  the  master  spirits 
in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Next  comes  the  greatness  of  action ;  and 
by  this  we  mean  the  sublime  power  of  conceiving  bold  and  extensive 
plans  ;  of  constructing  and  bnnging  to  bear  on  a  mighty  object  a  com- 
plicated machinery  of  means,  energies  and  arrangements,  and  of 
accomplishing  great  outward  effects.  To  this  head  belongs  the  great- 
ness of  Bonaparte,  and  that  he  possessed  it,  we  need  not  prove,  and 
none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  A  man,  who  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  who  made 
himself  felt  through  powerful  and  civilised  nations,  who  sent  the  terror 
of  his  name  across  seas  and  oceans,  whose  will  was  pronounced  and 
feared  as  destiny,  whose  donatives  were  crowns,  whose  antechaml^er 
was  thronged  by  submissive  princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful  barrier 
of  the  Alps  and  made  them  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilisation  to  the  Steppes  of  the  Cossack,  and 
the  deserts  of  the  Arab ;  a  man,  who  has  left  this  record  of  himself  in 
history,  has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question,  whether  he  shall  be 
called  great  All  must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an 
energy  equal  to  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  consider  him  as  pre-eminent 
even  in  this  order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief  sphere.  He  gained 
his  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not  the  field  for 
tlie  highest  active  talent,  and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was  conscious  of 
this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  would 
not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  scorned  to  take  his  place  by 
the  side  of  Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the  founder  of  an 
empire,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  comprehend  the  world,  and 
which  demanded  other  talents  besides  that  of  war,  that  he  challenged 
unrivalled  fame.  And  here  we  question  his  claim.  Here  we  cannot 
award  him  supremacy.  The  project  of  universal  empire,  however  im- 
posing, was  not  original  The  revolutionary  governments  of  France 
bad  adopted  it  before  ;  nor  can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication  of 
greatness,  when  we  remember  that  the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  large  enough  to  cherish  it.  The  question  is  ;  did  Napoleon 
bring  to  this  design  the  capacity  of  advancing  it  by  bold  and  original 
conceptions,  adapted  to  an  age  of  civilisation,  and  of  singular  intellect- 
ual and  moral  excitement  ?  Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of  power  ? 
Did  he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ?  Did  he 
discover,  or  originate,  some  common  interests  by  which  his  empire 
might  be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which  should  sup- 
pUnt  the  old  national  attachments,  or  did  he  invent  any  substitutes  for 
those  Tnlgar  instruments  of  force  and  corruption,  which  any  and  every 
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usurper  would  have  used  ?  Never  in  the  records  of  time,  did  the  world 
furnish  such  materials  to  work  with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations 
afresh,  of  building  up  a  new  power,  of  introducing  a  new  era,  as  did 
Europe  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  Never  was  the  human 
mind  so  capable  of  new  impulses.  And  did  Napoleon  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  condition  of  the  world  ?  Do  we  detect  one  original  con- 
ception in  his  means  oT  universal  empire?  Did  he  seize  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  age,  that  powerful  principle,  more  efficient  than  arms 
or  policj,  and  bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow  the 
beaten  track  ?  but  applj  force  and  fraud  in  their  very  coarsest  forms  ? 
Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind,  when  he  assumed  self-interest  as  the 
sole  spring  of  human  action.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  bribes 
in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself  absolute  master  of  the  human  mind. 
Tho  strength  of  moral,  national,  and  domestic  feeling,  he  could  not 
comprehend.  The  finest,  and  after  all,  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  human  nature,  hardly  entered  into  his  conceptions  of  it ;  and  how 
then  could  ho  have  established  a  durable  power  over  the  human  race  ? 
We  want  little  more  to  show  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehen- 
siveness, as  the  founder  of  an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  ho  chose 
as  his  chief  counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  names  which  spoak  for 
themselves.  We  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  master-spirit,  from 
the  minds  which  he  ^und  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In  war,  Bona- 
parte was  great ;  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and  creative.  Beyond  the 
camp,  he  indeed  showed  talent,  but  not  superior  to  that  of  other 
eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances,  which  have  done  much  to  dis- 
arm or  weaken  the  strong  moral  reprobation  with  wliich  Bonaparte 
ought  to  have  been  regarded,  and  which  we  deem  worthy  of  notice. 
We  refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  at  St. 
Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which  the  Allied  Powers  have  made 
of  their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  First,  his  supposed  wrongs  at  St 
Helena,  have  excited  a  sympathy  in  his  behalf,  which  has  thrown  a 
veil  over  his  crimes.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  an  unwar- 
Fantable,  because  unnecessary,  severity  was  exercised  towards  Bona- 
parte. Wo  think  it  not  very  creditable  to  the  British  government, 
l^at  it  tortured  a  sensitive  captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which 
he  had  long  worn.  We  think  that  not  only  religion  and  humanity,  but 
self-respect,  forbids  us  to  inflict  a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe. 
But  we  should  be  weak  indeed,  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feelings, 
with  which  Napoleon's  career  ought  to  be  reviewed,  should  give  place 
to  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  by  which  it  was  dosed.  With  regard 
to  the  scruples  which  not  a  few  have  expressed  as  to  the  riglit  of  banish- 
ing him  to  St.  Helena,  we  can  only  say,  that  our  consciences  are  not 
yet  refined  to  such  exquisite  delicacy,  as  to  be  at  all  sensitive  on  this 
particular.  We  admire  nothing  more  in  Bonaparte,  than  the  effron- 
tery with  which  he  claimed  protection  from  the  laws  of  nations.  That 
a  man,  who  had  set  these  laws  at  open  defiance,  should  fly  to  tliem  for 
shelter ;  that  the  oppressor  of  tiie  world  should  claim  its  sympathy  as 
an  oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim  should  find  advocates ;  these 
things  are  to  bo  set  down  among  the  extraordinary  events  of  this 
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extiraordinarj  a^e.  Trul^y  tlie  human  race  is  in  a  pitiable  state.  It 
maj  be  trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded  like  a  beast  of  burden,  made  the 
prej  of  rapacity,  insolence,  and  the  sword ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a 
hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow  of  one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find 
chapter  and  verse  in  the  code  of  national  law,  to  authorise  its  rudeness 
towards  the  privileged  offender.  For  ourselves,  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  every  tyrant,  whether  a  usurper  or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to 
a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  proof, 
that  he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  earth  a  slaughter- 
house, and  to  crush  every  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to  be  caged 
like  a  wild  beast;  and  to  require  mankind  to  proceed  against  him  ac- 
cording to  written  laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a  private  citizen 
in  a  quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to  require  a  man,  in 
eminent  peril  from  an  assassin,  to  wait  and  prosecute  his  murderer 
aixording  to  the  most  protracted  forms  of  law.  There  are  great  solemn 
rights  of  nature,  which  precede  laws,  and  on  which  law  is  founded. 
There  are  great  exigencies  in  human  affairs,  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  need  no  precedent  to  teach  the  right  path.  There  are 
awful  periods  in  the  history  of  our  race,  which  do  not  belong  to  its 
ordinary  state,  and  which  are  not  to  be  governed  and  judged  by  ordi- 
nary rules.  Such  a  period  was  that,  when  Bonaparte,  by  infraction 
of  solemn  engagements,  had  thrown  himself  into  France,  and  convulsed 
all  Europe :  and  they,  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary  events  of 
history,  and  see  in  flonaparte  but  an  ordinary  foe  to  the  peace  and 
independence  of  nations,  have  certainly  very  different  intellects  from 
our  own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  see  the  wrong  done 
to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  that  we  cannot  muster 
up  much  sympathy  for  the  inconveniences  and  privations  which  he 
endured  there.  Our  sympathies  in  this  particular  are  wayward  and 
untractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  to  tliat  solitary  island,  and 
fasten  them  on  the  illustrious  victim  of  British  cruelty,  they  will  not 
tarry  there,  but  take  their  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platform  where  the  Duke  d*£nghien  was 
shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint,  and  to  fields  of  battle  where  thousands 
at  his  bidding  lay  weltering  in  blood.  When  we  strive  to  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  injured  hero,  other  and  more  terrible  suffer- 
ings, of  which  he  was  the  cause,  rush  upon  us ;  and  his  complaints, 
however  loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans  and  execrations,  which 
fill  our  ears  from  every  region  which  he  traversed.  We  have  no  tears 
to  spare  for  &llen  greatness,  when  that  greatness  was  founded  in  crime, 
and  reared  by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for  those  on  whose 
ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies  fi>r  our  race,  for  human  nature 
in  its  humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished  peasant,  the  widowed  mo- 
ther, the  violated  virgin ;  and  are  even  perverse  enough  to  rejoice,  that 
the  ocean  has  a  prison-house,  where  the  author  of  those  miseries  may 
be  safely  lodged  Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us  too  solemn,  the  wrongs 
for  which  humanity  and  freedom  arraign  him,  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow 
us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists  around  his  grave  at  St.  Ilelena. 
We  leave  this  to  the  more  refined  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  we  do 
so  in  tlie  hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  tender  mould,  but  of  loftier, 
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sterner  feeling,  and  of  deeper  sympathj  with  the  whole  human  race. 
Should  our  humble  page  then  live,  we  trust  with  an  undoubting  faitli, 
that  the  uncompromising  indignation  with  which  wo  plead  the  cause 
of  our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature,  will  not  be  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count of  vindictiveness  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  observe  that  the  moral  indignation  of  many  towards  Bonaparte 
had  been  impaired  or  turned  away,  not  only  by  his  supposed  wrongs, 
but  by  the  unworthy  use  which  his  conquerors  made  of  their  triumph. 
We  are  told,  that  bad  as  was  his  despotism,  the  Holy  Alliance  is  a 
worse  one:  and  that  Napoleon  was  less  a  scourge,  than  the  present 
coalition  of  the  continental  monarchs,  framed  for  the  systematic  sup- 
pression of  freedom.  By  such  reasoning,  his  crimes  are  cloaked,  and 
nis  £Edl  made  a  theme  of  lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  smallest 
errors  and  sins  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  that  they  have  contrived,  by 
their  base  pohcy,  to  turn  the  resentments  and  moral  displeasure  of  men 
from  the  usurper  upon  themselves.  For  these  sovereigns  we  have  no 
defence  to  offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
profajiely  so  called.  To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pestilent,  as 
any  broached  by  Jacobinism.  The  Alhed  Monarchs  are  adding  to  the 
other  wrongs  of  despots,  that  of  flagrant  ingratitude ;  of  ingratitude  to 
the  generous  and  brave  nations,  to  whom  they  owe  their  thrones,  whose 
spirit  of  independence  and  patriotism,  and  whose  hatred  of  the  oppres- 
sor, contributed  more  than  standing  armies,  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  and 
to  strengthen  the  falling  monarchies  of  Europe.  Be  it  never  forgotten 
in  the  records  of  despotism,  let  history  record  it  on  her  most  durable 
tablet,  that  the  first  use  made  by  the  principal  continental  sovereigns 
of  their  regained  or  confirmed  power,  was,  to  conspire  against  the  hopes 
and  rights  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  had  been  saved ;  to  combme 
the  mihtary  power  of  Europe  against  free  institutions,  against  the 
press,  against  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  which  had  sprung  up 
m  the  glorious  struggle  with  Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  the  people 
to  exert  an  influence  on  the  governments  by  which  their  dearest  inter- 
ests were  to  be  controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten,  that  such  was  the 
honour  of  sovereigns — such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed  freely  in  their  defence.  Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  so- 
lemn and  prevailing  cry  against  them,  to  that  tribunal,  where  kings 
and  subjects  are  soon  to  Btaud  as  equals. 

But  still  we  should  be  strangely  bhnd,  if  we  were  not  to  feel  that  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  was  a  blessing  to  tihe  world.  Who  can  look,  for  example, 
at  France,  and  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom  which  could  never  have 
grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the  usurper?  True,  Bonaparte's 
Efe,  though  it  seemed  a  charmed  one,  must  at  length  have  ended ;  and 
we  are  told  that  then  his  empire  would  have  been  broken,  and  that  the 
general  crash,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a 
more  extensive  and  durable  liberty  than  can  now  be  hoped.  But  such 
anticipations  seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange  inattention  to  the  nature 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  Napoleon's  power.  It  was  wholly  a  mili- 
tary power.  He  was  literally  turniug  Europe  into  a  camp,  and  drawing 
its  best  talents  into  one  occupation,  war.  Thus  Europe  was  retracing  itu 
steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and  darkness,  when  the  only  law  was  the 
iword.     The  progress  of  centuries,  which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
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substitution  of  intelligouce,  public  opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational 
influences,  for  brutal  force,  was  to  be  reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death, 
his  empire  must  indeed  haye  been  dissolved ;  but  military  chiefs,  like 
Alexander's  lieutenants,  would  have  divided  it.  Tlie  sword  alone  would 
have  shaped  its  future  communities ;  and  after  years  of  desolation  and 
bloodshed,  Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose,  but  a  respite,  an 
armed  ti*uco,  under  warriors,  whose  only  title  to  empire  would  have 
been  their  own  good  blades,  and  the  weight  of  whose  thrones  would 
have  been  upheld  by  military  force  alone.  Amidst  such  convulsions, 
during  which  tho  press  would  have  been  everywhere  fettered,  and  the 
military  spirit  would  have  triumphed  over  and  swallowed  up  the  spirit 
and  glory  of  letters  and  liberal  arts,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  human 
intellect  would  have  lost  its  present  impulse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and 
would  have  fallen  back  towards  barbarism.  Let  not  the  fi'iends  of 
freedom  bring  dishonour  on  themselves  or  desert  their  cause,  by  insti- 
tuting comparisons  between  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sovereigns,  which 
may  be  construed  into  eulogies  on  the  former.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
no  svmpathy  with  tyranny,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usurpation  or 
legitimacy.  We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
In  our  judgment  they  have  contracted  the  very  guilt  against  which  they 
have  pretended  to  combine.  In  our  apprehension,  a  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  tlie  human  race,  is  as  foul  a  crime  as  rebellion  against  the 
rights  of  sovereigns ;  nor  is  there  less  of  treason  hi  warring  against  public 
freedom,  than  in  assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are  bound  in  truth  to 
confess,  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  not  to  bo  ranked  with  Bona- 
parte, whose  design  against  tho  nidcpendence  of  nations  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  world,  in  this  age  of  civlization,  liberal  thinking,  and 
Christian  knowledge,  is  in  our  estimation,  the  most  nefarious  cnterprisu 
recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events,  which  it  has  been  our  province  to  review,  ofForfl 
subjects  of  profound  thought  and  solemn  instruction  to  the  moralist  and 
politician.  We  have  retraced  it  with  many  painful  feehngs.  It  shows  us 
a  great  people,  who  had  caught  some  indistmct  glimpses  of  freedom,  and 
of  a  nobler  and  a  happier  poUtical  constitution,  l^trayed  by  their  leaders, 
and  brought  back,  by  a  nulitary  despot,  to  heavier  chains  than  they  had 
broken.  We  see  with  indignation  one  man,  a  man  Uke  ourselves,  subject- 
ing whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is  this  wrong  and  insult  to  our 
race  which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a  storm  of  God's  ordination 
passed  over  Europe,  prostrating  its  capitals,  sweeping  off  its  villages, 
Durying  millions  in  ruins,  we  should  have  wopt,  we  shomd  have  trembled. 
But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only  wretchedness.  Now  we  see  also 
debasement.  To  us  there  is  something  radically,  and  increasingly 
shocking,  in  the  thought  of  one  man's  will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race ; 
in  the  thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast  communities,  surrendering 
conscience,  intellect,  their  affections,  their  rights,  their  interests,  to  the 
stem  mandate  of  a  fellow-creature.  When  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail 
man  on  the  throne  of  France  tearing  a  hundred  thousand  sons  from 
their  homes,  breaking  asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic  Hfe,  sentencing 
myrisKh  of  the  young  to  make  murder  their  calling,  and  rapacity  their 
means  of  support,  and  extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  exteu<l 
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this  ruinous  sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  Is  not  this  a  dream  ? 
And  when  the  sad  reality  comes  home  to  us,  we  blush  for  a  race  which 
can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot.  At  length,  indeed,  we  see  the  tyrant 
humbled,  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped  by  those  who,  in  the  main,  are 
not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot  on  a  narrower  scale,  and  to  break  down 
the  spirit  of  nations  under  the  same  iron  sway. 

How  is  it,  that  tyramiy  has  thus  triumphed?  that  the  hopes  with 
which  we  greeted  the  French  revolution  have  been  crushed?  that  a 
usurper  plucked  up  the  last  roots  of  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  planted 
despotism  in  its  place?  The  chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  can  it 
be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom.  France  failed  through 
the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  liberty,  without  which  the  blessing 
cannot  be  secured.  She  was  not  ripe  for  tbe  good  she  sought.  She 
was  too  corrupt  for  freedom.  France  had  indeed  to  contend  with  great 
political  ignorance;  but  had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced  by  deep 
moral  defect,  she  might  have  won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her 
character  forbade  her  to  be  free ;  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  we 
could  ever  have  expected  her  to  secure  this  boon.  How  could  we  believe 
that  a  liberty,  of  which  that  heartless  scoffer  Voltaire  was  a  chief  apostle, 
could  have  triumphed  ?  Most  of  the  preachers  of  French  liberty  had 
thrown  off  all  the  convictions  which  ennoble  the  mind.  Man's  connexion 
with  God  they  broke,  for  thev  declared  that  there  was  no  God  in  whom 
to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  Human  immortality,  that 
truth  which  is  the  seed  of  dl  greatness,  they  derided.  To  their  philo- 
sophy, man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an 
ephemeron,  a  worm,  who  was  soon  to  rot  and  perish  for  ever.  What 
insanity  was  it  to  expect,  that  such  men  were  to  work  out  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  race !  that  in  such  hands  the  hopes  and  dearest  rights  of 
numanity  were  secure  !  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  polluted 
by  their  "breath,  and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in  health  and 
glory  from  their  embrace.  We  looked  to  men  who  openly  foimded 
morality  on  private  interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion,  the  heroic 
virtue,  which  Freedom  always  demands  from  her  assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  cuscomfiture  of  the  late  European  struggle 
for  libert)r,  is  easily  understood  by  an  American,  who  recurs  to  the 
history  of  his  own  revolution.  This  issued  prosperously,  because  it  was 
begun  and  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  private  and  public 
virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  by  accident,  nor  was  it  the  gift 
of  a  few  leaders ;  but  its  seeds  were  sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  people.  It  was  rooted  in  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation. 
It  was  the  growth  of  deliberate  convictions  and  generous  principles 
liberally  diffused.  We  had  no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders 
swayed,  and  which  sent  forth  its  influences,  like  ''a  mighty  heart," 
through  dependent  and  subservient  provinces.  The  countiy  was  all 
heart.  The  living  principle  pervaded  the  community,  and  every  village 
added  strength  to  the  solenm  purpose  of  being  free.  We  have  here  an 
explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  our  revolution ;  we  mean 
the  want  or  absence  of  that  description  of  great  men,  whom  we  meet  in 
other  countries ;  men  who,  by  their  distinct  and  single  agency,  and  by 
their  splendid  deeds,  detenmne  a  nation's  j&ite.  There  was  too  much 
greatness  in  the  American  people,  to  admit  this  overshadowing  greatness 
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of  leaders.  Accordinglj,  the  United  States  had  no  liberator,  no  political 
sariour.  Washington  indeed  conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But 
Washington  was  not  a  hero,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We 
nerer  spoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte,  never  talked  of  his 
eagle-eyed,  irresistible  genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety. 
We  never  lost  our  self-respect.  We  felt  that,  under  God,  we  were  to 
be  free  through  our  own  courage,  energy,  and  wisdom,  under  the 
animating  and  guiding  influences  of  this  great  and  good  mind.  Wash- 
ington served  us  chiefly  by  his  sublime  moral  qualities.  To  him 
belonged  the  proud  distinctiou  of  being  the  leader  in  a  revolution^ 
without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solicitude  as  to  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory  of  being  the  brightest  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  which  reigned  in  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  he  became  a 
source  of  energy,  a  bond  of  union,  the  centre  of  an  enlightened  people's 
confldence.  In  such  a  revolution  as  that  of  France,  Washington  would 
have  been  nothing ;  for  that  sympathy,  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  fellow-citizens,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  would 
have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct,  which  is  unerring,  we  caU  Wash- 
ington, with  grateful  reverence,  the  father  of  his  country,  but  not  its 
saviour.  A  people  which  wants  a  saviour,  which  does  not  possess  an 
earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its  own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be 
free. 

A  great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which  we  can  only  glance.  If 
a  moral  preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can 
Europe  ever  be  free?  How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now  crush  the 
continent,  can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty?  Is  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery,  the  spirit  and  virtues,  which, 
we  are  told,  can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance  ?  In  the  absolute 
governments  of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  enlightened 
and  generous  love  of  freedom,  are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny. 
The  press  is  an  echo  of  the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools 
and  seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to  taint  the  young  mind  with 
the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned  into  a  preacher 
of  legitimacy,  and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching  of 
miconditional  submission.  How  then  b  the  spirit  of  a  wise  and  moral 
freedom  to  be  generated  and  diffused?  We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
in  its  fiill  force;  for  nothing  is  gained  by  winking  out  of  si^ht  the 
tremendous  obstacles,  with  which  Uberal  principles  and  institutions 
must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to  answer  the  great 
question  now  proposed.  We  will  only  say,  that  we  do  not  despair ;  and 
we  will  briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the  chief  expedient,  by  which 
the  cause  of  freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now  be  advanced.  In 
despotic  countries,  those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  with  lofty  senti- 
ments and  a  thirst  for  freedom  (and  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe), 
must,  in  their  individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to  individual 
minds.  The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent  cannot  now  be  forwarded 
by  the  action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  country  there  are  those 
who  feel  their  degradation  and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor  tyranny  as  the 
chief  obstruction  of  the  progress  of  nations,  and  who  are  wilhng  and 
prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let  such  men  spread  around  them  their 
own  spirit,  by  every  channel  which  a  jealous  despotism  lias  not  closed. 
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Let  them  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity  in  privat 
conference,  and  still  more  bj  the  press ;  for  there  are  modes  of  ciothin; 
and  expressing  kindling  truths,  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  censorship 
would  aare  to  proscribe.  Let  them  especially  teach  that  great  truth, 
which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  morals  and  rehgion;  we  mean,  the  doctrine,  tliat 
conscience,  the  voice  of  God  m  every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above 
all  other  guides  and  lords ;  that  there  is  a  sovereign  within  us,  clothed 
with  more  awful  powers  and  rights  than  any  outward  king ;  and  that  he 
alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  who  gives  himself  up  solemnly, 
deliberately,  to  obey  this  internal  guide,  through  peril  and  in  death. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom ;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immutably  free 
but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward  yoke,  that  he  majr  obey  his  own 
dehberate  conscience.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics 
and  despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world.  Its  full 
application  remains  to  be  developed.  They  who  have  been  baptized  by 
a  true  experience  into  this  vitsd  and  all-comprehending  truth,  must 
everywhere  be  its  propagators ;  and  he  who  makes  one  convert  of  it 
near  a  despot's  throne,  has  broken  one  link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  diffusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment,  that  we 
place  our  hope  of  freedom ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we  know  that 
there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready,  when 
God  caUs,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a  contagion, 
we  would  rather  say,  a  divine  power,  in  sublime  moral  principle.  This 
is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less  hope  from  force  and  blood- 
shed, as  the  instruments  of  working  out  man's  redemption  from  slavery. 
History  shows  us  not  a  few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened 
thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which  is  another  name 
for  justice,  honour,  and  benevolence,  scorns  to  use  the  private  dagger, 
and  wields  with  trembling  the  pubhc  sword.  The  true  conspiracv  before 
which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds,  which  shall 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of  human  nature ;  which 
shall  oppose  to  force,  the  heroism  of  intellect  and  conscience,  and  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  beheve  that,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
virtue  and  wisdom  enough,  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were  they  as 
confiding  as  they  should  be,  in  God  and  in  their  own  might,  and  were 
they  to  pour  themselves  through  every  channel  into  the  pubhc  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labours,  with  commending  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  improvement.  We 
adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which  has  ordained, 
that  hberty  shall  be  wrought  out  by  the  magnanimity,  courage,  and 
sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the  glorious  efforts  which  this 
cause  has  alreadj  called  forth;  for  the  intrepid  defenders  who  have 
gathered  round  it,  and  whose  fame  is  a  most  precious  legacy  of  past 
ages ;  for  the  toils  and  sufferings  by  which  it  has  been  upheld ;  for  the 
awakening  and  thriUing  voice  which  comes  to  us  from  the  dungeon  and 
scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of  liberty  have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless 
him,  that  even  tyranny  has  been  overruled  for  good,  by  exciting  a 
resistance  which  has  revealed  to  us  the  strength  of  virtuous  principle 
in  the  human  soul.     We  beseoch  this  Great  and  (rood  Parent,  from 
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whom  all  pure  influences  proceed,  to  enkindle,  by  his  quickening  breath, 
an  unquenchable  love  of  virtue  and  freedom  in  those  favoured  men  whom 
he  hath  enriched  and  signalized  bj  eminent  gifts  and  powers,  that  thej 
may  fulfil  the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  fellow-beings  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  birthright  and  destination  of  human  nature.  Wearied 
with  violence  and  blood,  we  beseech  him  to  subvert  oppressive  govern- 
ments, by  the  gentle,  vet  awfiil  power  of  truth  aua  virtue ;  by  the 
teachings  of  uncomipted  Christianity ;  by  the  sovereignty  of  enlightened 
opinion;  by  the  triumph  of  sentiments  of  magnanimity;  by  mild, 
rational,  and  purifying  influences,  which  wiU  raise  the  spirit  of  the 
enslaved,  and  which  sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this 
peaceful  revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If,  however,  after  long  forbear- 
mg,  and  unavailing  apphcations  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  friends  of 
freedom  should  bo  summoned,  by  the  voice  of  God  within,  and  by  his 
providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their  rights  with  other  arms — to  do  a 
ftemer  work — to  repel  despotic  force,  by  force,  may  they  not  forget, 
9ven  in  this  hour  of  provocation,  the  spirit  which  their  high  calling 
demands.  Let  them  take  the  sword  with  awe,  as  those  on  whom  a 
holy  function  is  devolved.  Let  them  regard  themselves  as  ministers 
and  delegates  of  him,  whose  dearest  attribute  is  mercy.  Let  them  not 
stain  their  sacred  cause  by  one  cruel  deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one 
needless  pang,  by  shedding  without  cause  one  drop  of  human  blood. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 


PART   II. 


In  a  former  number  of  our  work,*  we  reviewed  the  life  and  character 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  We  resume  the  subject,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  more  largely  of  the  individual,  but  that  we  maj  c(»i8ider 
more  distinctly  the  principle  of  action  which  goremed  him,  and  of  which 
he  was  a  remarkable  manifestation. 

Power  was  the  idol  to  which  Bonaparte  sacrificed  himself.  To  gsm 
supremacy  and  unUmited  sway,  to  subject  men  to  his  will,  was  his  chief, 
settled,  unrelenting  purpose.  This  passion  drew  and  converted  into 
itself  the  whole  ener^  of  his  nature.  The  love  of  power,  that  common 
principle,  explains,  m  a  great  degree,  his  character  and  life.  His 
crimes  did  not  spring  from  any  impulse  peculiar  to  himself.  With  all 
his  contempt  of  the  human  race,  he  still  belonged  to  it.  It  is  true  both 
of  the  brightest  virtues  and  the  blackest  vices,  though  they  seem  to  set 
apart  their  possessors  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  the  seeds  of  them 
are  sown  in  every  human  breast.  The  man,  who  attracts  and  awes  us 
by  his  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur,  is  only  an  example  and  antici- 
pation of  the  improvements,  for  which  every  mind  was  endowed  with 
reason  and  conscience;  and  the  worst  man  has  become  such  by  the 
perversion  and  excess  of  desires  and  appetites  which  he  shares  with  his 
whole  race.  Napoleon  had  no  element  of  character  which  others  do 
not  possess.  It  was  his  misery  and  guilt  that  he  was  usurped  and 
absorbed  by  one  passion ;  that  his  whole  mind  shot  up  into  one  growth ; 
that  his  singular  strength  of  thought  and  will,  wliich,  if  consecrated  to 
virtue,  would  have  enrolled  him  among  the  ])enefactors  of  mankind,  was 
enshkved  by  one  lust.  He  is  net  to  be  gazed  on  as  a  miracle.  He  was 
a  manifestation  of  our  own  nature.  He  teaches  on  a  large  scale  what 
thousands  teach  on  a  narrow  one.  He  shows  us  the  greatness  of  the 
ruin  which  is  wrought,  when  the  order  of  the  mind  is  subverted,  con- 
science dethroned,  and  a  strong  passion  left  without  restraint  to  turn 
every  inward  and  outward  resource  to  the  accomphshment  of  a  selfish 
purpose. 

The  influence  of  the  love  of  power  on  human  affairs,  is  so  constant, 
unbounded,  and  tremendous,  that  we  think  this  principle  of  our  nature 
worthy  of  distinct  consideration,  and  shaU  devote  to  it  a  few  pages,  as 
a  fit  sequel  to  our  notice  of  Bonaparte. 

The  passion  for  power  is  one  of  the  most  universal ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  crime  in  all  its  forms.  Sweeping  censures  on  a  natural 
sentiment  cast  blame  on  the  Creator.     This  principle  shows  itself  in  the 
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yerj  dawn  of  our  existence.  The  child  never  exults  and  rejoices  more, 
than  when  it  becomes  conscious  of  power  bj  overcoming  difficulties,  or 
compassing  new  ends.  All  our  desires  and  appetites  lend  aid  and 
energy  to  this  passion,  for  all  find  increase  of  gratification  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  our  JEttrength  and  influence.  We  ought  to  add,  that 
this  principle  is  fed  from  nobler  sources.  Power  is  a  chief  element  of 
all  the  commanding  qualities  of  our  nature.  It  enters  into  all  the 
higher  virtues ;  such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude,  constancy. 

It  enters  into  intellectual  eminence.  It  is  power  of  thought  and 
utterance,  which  immortalises  the  products  of  genius.  Is  it  strange 
that  an  attribute,  through  which  all  our  passions  reach  their  objects, 
and  which  characterises  whatever  is  great  or  admirable  in  man,  should 
awaken  intense  desire,  and  be  sought  as  one  of  the  chief  goods  of 
life? 

This  priociple,  we  have  said,  is  not  in  all  its  forms  a  crime.  There 
are  indeed  various  kinds  of  power,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  covet,  accu- 
mulate, and  hdd  fast.  First,  there  is  inward  power,  the  most  precious 
of  all  possessions ;  power  over  ourselves ;  power  to  withstand  trial,  to 
bear  suffering,  to  front  danger ;  power  over  pleasure  and  pain ;  power 
to  follow  our  convictions,  however  resisted  by  menace  or  scorn;  the 
power  of  calm  reliance  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  storms.  Again,  there 
IS  a  power  over  otttward  things ;  the  power  by  which  the  mind  triumphs 
over  matter,  presses  into  its  service  the  subtilcst  and  strongest  elements, 
makes  the  winds,  fire,  and  steam  its  ministers,  rears  the  city,  opens  a 
path  throu^  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 
These  forms  of  power,  especially  the  first,  are  glorious  distinctions  of 
our  race,  nor  can  we  prize  them  too  highly. 

There  is  another  power,  which  is  our  principal  concern  in  the  present 
discussion.  We  mean  power  over  our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  this 
which  ambition  chiefly  covets,  and  which  has  instigated  to  more  crime, 
and  spread  more  misery  than  any  other  cause.  We  are  not  however  to 
condemn  even  this  umversally.  There  is  a  truly  noble  sway  of  man 
over  man ;  one,  which  it  is  our  honour  to  seek  and  exert ;  which  is 
earned  by  well-doing ;  which  is  a  chief  recompense  of  virtue.  We  refer 
to  the  quickening  influence  of  a  good  and  great  mind  over  other  minds, 
by  which  it  brings  them  into  sympathy  with  itself.  Far  from  condemn- 
ing this,  we  are  anxious  to  hold  it  forth  as  the  purest  glory  which 
virtuous  ambition  can  propose.  The  power  of  awakening,  cnolightening, 
elevating  our  fellow-creatures,  may,  with  peculiar  fitness,  be  called 
divine :  for  there  is  no  agency  of  God  so  beneficent  and  sublime  as  that 
which  he  exerts  on  rational  natures,  and  by  which  he  assimilates  tliem 
to  himself.  This  sway  over  other  souls  is  the  surest  test  of  greatness. 
We  admire,  indeed,  the  energy  which  subdues  the  material  creation, 
or  developes  the  physical  resources  of  a  state.  But  it  is  a  nobler  might 
which  calls  forth  the  intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  a  people,  which 
communicates  new  impidses  to  society,  throws  into  circulation  new  and 
stirring  thoughts,  gives  the  mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its  faculties, 
and  rouses  and  fortifies  the  will  to  an  unconquerable  purpose  of  well- 
doing. This  spiritual  power  is  worth  all  other.  To  improve  man|a 
outward  condition  is  a  secondary  agency,  and  is  chiefly  important  as  it 
gives  the  means  of  inward  growth.     The  most  glorious  minister  of  God 
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on  earth,  is  he  who  speaks  with  a  hfe-giviug  energy  to  other  minds, 
breathing  into  them  the  love  of  trutli  and  virtme,  strengthening  them  to 
suffer  in  a  good  cause,  and  lifting  them  above  the  senses  and  the 
world. 

We  know  not  a  more  exhilarating  thought,  than  that  this  power  is 
given  to  men ;  that  we  can  not  only  change  the  face  of  the  outward 
world,  and  by  virtuous  discipline  improve  ourselves,  but  that  we  may 
become  springs  of  life  and  light  to  our  fellow-beings.  We  are  thus 
admitted  to  a  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ,  whose  highest  end  was, 
that  he  might  act  with  a  new  and  celestial  energy  on  the  human  mind. 
We  rejoice  to  think,  that  he  did  not  come  to  monopolise  this  divine 
Bway,  to  enjoy  a  solitary  grandeur,  but  to  receive  others,  even  all  who 
should  obey  his  rehrion,  into  the  partnership  of  this  honour  and  happi- 
ness. Every  Chnstian,  in  proportion  to  his  progress,  acquires  a 
measure  of  this  divine  agency.  In  the  humblest  conditions,  a  power 
goes  forth  from  a  devout  and  disinterested  spirit,  calling  forUi  silently, 
moral  and  religious  sentiment,  perhaps  in  a  child,  or  some  other  friend, 
and  teaching,  without  the  aid  of  words,  the  loveliness  and  peace  of 
sincere  and  single-hearted  virtue.  In  the  more  enlightened  classes, 
individuals  now  and  then  rise  up,  who,  through  a  singular  force  and 
elevation  of  soul,  obtain  a  sway  over  men's  minds  to  which  no  limit 
can  be  prescribed.  They  spea!k  with  a  voice  which  is  heard  by  distant 
nations,  and  which  goes  down  to  future  ages.  Their  names  are  re- 
peated with  veneration  by  millions;  and  millions  read  in  their  lives 
and  writings  a  quickening  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the  mind,  to 
its  moral  strength,  to  the  reality  of  disinterested  virtue.  These  are 
the  true  sovereigns  of  the  earth.  They  share  in  the  royalty  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  have  a  greatness  which  will  be  more  and  more  felt. 
The  time  is  coming,  its  signs  are  visible,  when  this  long  mistaken 
attribute  of  greatness,  will  be  seen  to  belong  eminently,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  those,  who,  by  their  characters,  deeds,  sufferings,  writings, 
leave  imperishable  and  ennobling  traces  of  themselves  on  the  human 
mind.  Among  these  legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  world,  will  be  ranked 
the  philosopher,  who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
soul;  who  opens  new  fields  to  the  intellect;  who  gives  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  its  own  powers,  rights,  and  divine  oridnal ;  who  spreads 
enlarged  and  liberal  habits  of  thought ;  and  who  helps  men  to  under- 
stand, that  an  ever-growing  knowledge  is  the  patrimony  destined  for 
them  by  the  ''Father  of  their  spirits."  Among  them  will  be  ranked 
the  statesman,  who,  escaping  a  vulgar  policy,  rises  to  the  discovery  of 
the  true  interest  of  a  state ;  who  seeks  without  fear  or  favour  the 
conmdon  good ;  who  understands  that  a  nation's  mind  is  more  valuable 
than  its  soil ;  who  inspirits  a  people's  enterprise,  without  making  them 
the  slaves  of  wealth ;  who  is  mamly  anxious  to  originate  or  give  sta- 
bility to  institutions  by  which  society  may  be  carried  forward ;  who 
conndes  with  a  sublime  constancy  in  justice  and  virtue,  as  the  only 
foundation  of  a  wise  policy  and  of  pubUc  prosperity ;  and  above  all, 
who  has  so  drunk  into  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  never  to 
forget,  that  his  particular  country  is  a  member  of  the  great  human 
fiimily,  bound  to  all  nations  by  a  common  nature,  by  a  common  interest, 
and  by  indissoluble  laws  of  equity  and  charity.      Among  these  will 
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be  ranked,  perhaps  on  the  highest  throne,  the  moral  and  reh'gious  Re- 
former, who  tmlj  merits  that  name ;  who  rises  aboTO  his  times ;  who 
is  moved  bj  a  holj  impulse  to  assail  vicious  estabhshments,  sustained 
by  fierce  passions  and  mveterate  prejudices ;  who  rescues  great  truths 
from  the  corruptions  of  ages ;  who,  joining  calm  and  deep  thoughts  to 
profound  feeling,  secures  to  rehgion  at  once  enlightened  and  earnest 
conviction ;  who  unfolds  to  men  higher  forms  of  virtue  than  they  have 
yet  Attained  or  conceived ;  who  gives  brighter  and  more  thriUing  views 
of  the  perfection  for  which  they  were  framed,  and  inspires  a  victorious 
£Euth  in  the  perpetual  progress  of  our  nature. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  power  which  belongs  to  truly 
great  minds,  particularly  deserving  notice.  Far  from  enslaving,  it 
makes  more  and  more  free,  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  wholly  from  the  vulgar  sway  which  ambition  thirsts 
for.  It  awakens  a  kindred  power  in  others,  calls  their  faculties  into 
new  life,  and  particularly  strengthens  them  to  follow  their  own  de- 
liberate convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  It  breathes  conscious  energy, 
self-respect,  moral  independence,  and  a  scorn  of  every  foreign  yoke. 

There  is  another  power  over  men,  very  different  from  this ;  a  power, 
not  to  quicken  and  elevate,  but  to  crush  and  subdue;  a  power 
which  robs  men  of  the  free  use  of  their  nature,  takes  them  out  of  their 
own  hands,  and  compels  them  to  bend  to  another's  will.  This  is  the 
sway  which  men  grasp  at  most  eagerly,  and  which  it  is  our  great  pur- 
pose to  expose.  To  reign,  to  give  laws,  to  clothe  their  own  wiUs  with 
omnipotence,  to  annihuate  all  other  wills,  to  spoil  the  individual  of 
that  self-direction  which  is  his  most  precious  right — ^this  has  ever  been 
deemed  by  multitudes  the  highest  prize  for  competition  and  conflict. 
The  most  envied  men  are  those,  who  have  succeeded  in  prostrating 
multitudes,  in  subjecting  whole  communities,  to  their  single  will.  It 
is  the  love  of  this  power,  in  all  its  forms,  which  we  are  anxious  to  hold 
up  to  reprobation.  If  any  crime  should  be  placed  by  society  beyond 
pardon,  it  is  this. 

This  power  has  been  exerted  most  conspicuously  and  perniciously 
by  two  classes  of  men  ;  the  priest  or  minister  of  rehgion,  and  the  civil 
ruler.  Both  rely  on  the  same  instrument;  that  is,  pain  or  terror; 
the  first,  calling  to  his  aid  the  fires  and  torments  of  the  future  world, 
and  practising  on  the  natural  dread  of  invisible  powers ;  and  the  latter, 
availmg  himself  of  chains,  dungeons,  and  gibbets  in  the  present  life. 
Through  these  terrible  apphcations,  man  has  in  all  ages  and  in  almost 
every  country,  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  slave  and 
machine ;  been  shackled  in  all  his  faculties,  and  degraded  into  a  tool 
of  others'  wills  and  passions.  The  influence  of  almost  every  pohtical 
and  religious  institution,  has  been  to  make  man  abject  in  mind,  fearful, 
servile,  a  mechanical  repeater  of  opinions  which  ho  dares  not  try,  and 
a  contributor  of  his  toil,  sweat,  and  blood,  to  governments  which  never 
dreamed  of  the  genend  weal  as  their  only  legitimate  end.  On  the 
immense  majority  of  men,  thus  wronged  and  enslaved,  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  nature  has  not  yet  dawned ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  each 
has  a  mind,  worth  more  than  the  material  world,  and  framed  to  grow 
forever  by  a  self-forming,  self-directing  energy,  is  still  a  secret,  a  mys- 
tery, notwithstanding  the  clear  annunciation  of  it,  ages  ago,  by  Jesus 
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Christ.  We  know  not  a  stronger  proof  of  the  intenseness  and  nefa- 
riousness  of  the  love  of  power,  thiui  the  fact  of  its  haying  yirtuallj 
abrogated  Christianity,  and  even  turned  into  an  engine  of  dominion, 
a  revelation  which  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  freedom,  prodaims 
the  essential  equality  of  the  human  race,  and  directs  its  most  solemn 
denunciations  against  the  passion  for  rule  and  empire. 

That  this  power,  which  consists  in  force  and  compulsion,  in  the  impo- 
sition on  the  many  of  the  will  and  jud^ent  of  one  or  a  few,  is  of  a 
low  order,  when  compared  with  the  quickening  influence  over  others, 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove.  But  the 
remark  is  less  obvious,  though  not  less  true,  that  it  is  not  only  inferior 
in  kind,  but  in  amount  or  degree.  This  may  not  be  so  easily  acknow- 
ledged. He  whose  will  is  passively  obeyed  by  a  nation,  or  whose  creed 
is  implicitly  adopted  by  a  spreading  sect,  may  not  easily  believe,  that 
his  power  is  exceeded,  not  only  in  kind  or  quality,  but  in  extent,  by 
him  who  wields  only  the  silent,  subtile  influence  of  moral  and  intellectual 
j^ifts.  But  tlie  superiority  of  moral  to  arbitrary  sway  in  this  particular, 
IS  proved  by  its  effects.  Moral  power  is  creative;  arbitrary  power 
wastes  away  the  spirit  and  force  of  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted.  And 
is  it  not  a  mightier  work  to  create  than  to  destroy?  A  higher  energy 
is  required  to  quicken  than  to  crush ;  to  elevate  than  to  depress ;  to 
warm  and  expand  than  to  chill  and  contract.  Any  hand,  even  the 
weakest,  may  take  away  life ;  another  agency  is  required  to  kindle  or 
restore  it.  A  vulgar  incendiary  may  destroy  in  an  hour  a  magnificent 
structure,  the  labour  of  a^s.  Has  he  energy  to  be  compared  with  the 
creative  intellect,  in  which  the  work  had  its  origin?  A  fanatic  of 
ordinary  talent  may  send  terror  through  a  crowd ;  and  by  the  craft, 
which  is  so  often  Joined  with  fanaticism,  may  fasten  on  multitudes  a 
debasing  creed.  Has  he  power  to  be  compared  with  him,  who  rescues 
from  darkness  one  only  of  these  enslaved  minds,  and  quickens  it  to 
think  justly  and  nobly  in  relation  to  God,  duty,  and  immortality?  The 
energies  of  a  single  soul,  awakened  by  such  an  influence,  to  the  free 
and  hill  use  of  its  powers,  may  surpass,  in  their  progress,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  whole  community,  enchained  and  debased  by  fEmaticism  or 
outward  force.  Arbitrary  power,  whether  civil  or  religious,  if  tried  by 
the  only  fair  test,  that  is,  by  its  effects,  seems  to  have  more  affinity  with 
weakness  than  strength.  It  enfeebles  and  narrows  what  it  acts  upon. 
Its  efficiency  resembles  that  of  darkness  and  cold  in  the  natund  world. 
True  power  is  vivifying,  productive,  builds  up,  and  gives  strength.  We 
have  a  noble  type  and  manifestation  of  it  in  the  sun,  which  (^dls  forth 
and  diffuses  motion,  life,  energy,  and  beauty.  He  who  succeeds  in 
chaining  men's  understandings  and  In^aking  their  wills  may  indeed 
number  millions  as  his  subjects.  But  a  weak,  puny  race  are  the 
products  of  his  sway,  and  they  can  only  reach  the  stature  and  force  of 
men  by  throwing  off  his  yoke.  He  who,  by  an  intellectual  and  moral 
energy,  awakens  kindred  energy  in  others,  touches  springs  of  infinite 
might,  gives  impulse  to  faculties  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  prescribed, 
begins  an  action  which  will  never  end.  One  great  and  kindling  thought 
from  a  retired  and  obscure  man,  may  live  when  thrones  are  fallen,  and 
the  memory  of  those  who  filled  them  obliterated,  and  like  an  undying 
fire,  may  illuminate  and  quicken  all  future  generations. 
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We  have  spoken  of  the  inferiority  and  worthlessness  of  that  dominion 
over  others,  which  has  been  coveted  so  greedily  in  all  ages.  We  should 
rejoice  could  we  convey  some  just  idea  of  its  moral  turpitude.  Of  aU 
injuries  and  crimes,  the  most  flagrant  is  chargeable  on  him  who  aims 
to  establish  dominion  over  his  brethren.  He  wars  with  what  is  more 
precious  than  life.  He  would  rob  men  of  their  chief  prerogative  and 
glory ;  we  mean  of  self-dominion,  of  that  empire  which  is  given  to  a 
rational  and  moral  being  over  his  own  soul  and  his  own  Hfe.  Such  a 
being  is  framed  to  find  honour  and  happiness  in  forming  and  swaying 
himself,  in  adopting  as  his  supreme  standard  his  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty,  in  unfoldmg  his  powers  by  free  exertion,  in  acting  from  a  principle 
within,  from  his  growing  conscience.  His  proper  and  noblest  attributes 
are  self-government,  self-reverence,  energy  of  thought,  energy  in  choosing 
the  right  and  the  good,  energy  in  casting  off  all  other  dominion.  He 
was  created  for  empire  in  his  own  breast,  and  wo,  wo  to  them  who 
would  pluck  from  him  this  sceptre!  A  mind  inspired  by  Grod  with 
reason  and  conscience,  and  capable,  through  these  endowments  of 
profifress  in  truth  and  duty,  is  a  sacred  thing ;  more  sacred  than  temples 
made  with  hands,  or  even  than  this  outward  universe.  Tt  is  of  nobler 
lineage  than  Uiat  of  which  human  aristocracy  makes  its  boast.  It 
bears  the  lineaments  of  a  Divine  Parent.  It  has  not  only  a  physic^, 
but  moral  connexion  with  the  Supreme  Being.  Through  its  self- 
determining  power,  it  is  accountable  for  its  deeds,  and  for  whatever  it 
becomes.  Responsibility,  that  which  above  all  things  makes  existence 
solemn,  is  laid  upon  it.  Its  great  end  is  to  conform  itself,  bv  its  own 
energy,  and  by  spiritual  succours  which  its  own  prayers  and  faithfulness 
secure,  to  that  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  which  God  is  the 
original  and  source,  which  shines  upon  us  from  the  whole  outward 
world,  but  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  is  a  truer  recipient  and  a  brighter 
image  even  than  the  sun  with  all  his  splendours.  From  these  views 
we  learn,  that  no  outrage,  no  injury,  can  equal  that  which  is  perpetrated 
by  him,  who  would  break  down  and  subju^te  the  human  mind ;  who 
would  rob  men  of  self-reverence ;  who  would  bring  them  to  stand  more 
in  awe  of  outward  authority,  than  of  reason  and  conscience  in  their  own 
souls ;  who  would  make  himself  a  standard  and  law  for  his  race,  and 
shape,  by  force  or  terror,  the  free  spirits  of  others,  after  his  own 
judgment  and  will. 

All  excellence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  involves,  as  its  essential 
elements,  freedom,  energy,  and  moral  independence ;  so  that  the  invader 
of  these,  whether  from  the  throne  or  the  pulpit,  invades  the  most  sacred 
interest  of  the  human  race.  Intellectual  excellence  implies  and  requires 
these.  This  does  not  consist  in  passive  assent  even  to  the  highest  truths ; 
or  in  the  most  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  by  an  implicit 
&ith«  and  lodged  in  the  inert  memory.  It  hes  in  force,  freshness,  imd 
independence  of  thought ;  and  is  most  conspicuously  manifested  by  him 
who,  loving  truth  supremely,  seeks  it  resolutely,  follows  the  light  without 
fear,  and  modifies  the  views  of  others  by  the  patient,  strenuous  exercise 
of  his  own  £eu;ulties.  To  a  man  thus  mtellectually  free,  truth  is  not, 
what  it  is  to  passive  multitudes,  a  foreign  substance,  dormant,  lifeless, 
fruitless ;  but  penetrating,  prolific,  full  of  vitality,  and  ministering  to 
the  health  ana  expansion  of  the  soul.      And  what  we  have  said  of 
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intellectual  excellence  is  still  more  true  of  moral.  Tliis  lias  it3  foun- 
dation and  root  in  freedom,  and  caimot  exist  a  moment  without  it.  Tlie 
very  idea  of  virtue  is,  that  it  is  a  free  act,  the  product  or  result  of  tho 
mind's  self-determining  power.  It  is  not  good  feeling,  infused  by  nature 
or  caught  by  sympathy ;  nor  is  it  good  conduct  into  which  we  have 
slidden  through  imitation,  or  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  another's 
will.  We  ourselves  are  its  authors  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense.  We 
indeed  depend  on  God  for  virtue ;  for  our  capacity  of  moral  action  is 
wholly  his  gift  and  inspiration,  and  without  his  perpetual  aid  this 
capacity  would  avail  notliing.  ^^ut  his  aid  is  not  compulsion.  He 
respects,  he  cannot  violate  that  moral  freedom  which  is  his  richest  gift. 
To  the  individual,  the  decision  of  his  own  character  is  left.  Ho  has 
more  than  kingly  power  in  his  own  soul.  Let  him  never  resign  it. 
Let  none  dare  to  interfere  with  it.  Virtue  is  self-dominion,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  self- subjection  to  the  principle  of  duty,  that  highest 
law  in  the  soul.  If  those  views  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  be 
just,  then  to  invade  men's  freedom  is  to  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  their 
honour  and  happiness ;  and  their  worst  foe  is  he  who  fetters  their  reason, 
who  makes  his  will  their  law,  who  makes  them  tools,  echoes,  copies  of 
himself. 

Perhaps  it  majr  be  objected  to  the  representation  of  virtue,  as  consist- 
ing in  self-dominion,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it  as  consisting  m 
obedience  to  God.  But  these  are  perfectly  compatible  and  harmomous 
views ;  for  genuine  obedience  to  God  is  the  free  choice  and  adoption  of 
a  law,  the  great  principles  of  which  our  own  minds  approve,  and  our 
own  consciences  bind  on  us ;  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  injimction,  but 
an  emanation  and  expression  of  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  which  is  intended 
throughout  to  give  energy,  dignity,  and  enlargement  to  our  best  powers. 
He,  and  he  alone,  obeys  God  virtuously  and  acceptably,  who  reverences 
right,  not  power ;  who  has  chosen  rectitude  as  his  supreme  rule  ;  who 
sees  and  reveres  in  God  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  moral  excellence, 
and  who  sees  in  obedience  the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
That  subjection  to  the  Deity,  which,  we  fear,  Ls  too  common,  in  which 
the  mind  surrenders  itself  to  mere  power  aud  will,  is  anything  but 
virtue.  We  fear  that  it  is  disloyalty  to  that  moral  principle,  which  is 
ever  to  be  reverenced  as  God's  vicegerent  in  tlie  rational  soul. 

Perhaps  some  ma^  fear,  that,  in  our  zeal  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  mind,  we  unsettle  government,  and  almost 
imply  that  it  is  a  wrong.  Far  from  it.  We  hold  government  to  be  an 
essential  means  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  education,  and  would 
sUengthen  it  by  pointing  out  its  le^timate  functions.  Government, 
as  far  as  it  is  rightful,  is  the  guardian  and  friend  of  freedom,  so  that 
in  exalting  the  one  we  enforce  the  other.  The  highest  aim  of  all  au- 
thority is  to  confer  liberty.  This  is  true  of  domestic  rule.  The  great, 
we  may  say  the  single  object  of  parental  government,  of  a  wise  and 
virtuous  education,  is,  to  give  the  child  the  fuUest  use  of  his  own  powers ; 
to  give  him  inward  force ;  to  train  him  up  to  govern  himself.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  indeed,  to 
rule  mankind ;  but  to  rule  them,  not  by  arbitrary  statutes,  not  by  force 
and  menace,  not  by  mere  will,  but  by  setting  before  them,  in  precepts 
and  life,  those  everlasting  rules,  of  rectitude,  which  Heaven  obeys,  and 
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of  which  every  soul  contains  the  living  germs.  He  came  to  exert  a 
moral  power;  to  reign  by  the  manifestation  of  celestial  virtues;  to 
awaken  the  energy  of  holy  purpose  in  the  free  mind.  He  came  to 
publish  liberty  to  the  captives ;  to  open  the  prison  door ;  to  break  the 
power  of  the  passions ;  to  break  the  yoke  of  a  ceremonial  rehgion  which 
had  been  imposed  in  the  childhood  of  the  race ;  to  exalt  us  to  a  manly 
homage  and  obedience  of  our  Creator.  Of  civil  government,  too,  the 
great  end  is  to  secure  freedom.  Its  proper,  and  highest  frmction  is,  to 
watch  over  the  liberties  of  each  ana  all,  and  to  open  to  a  community 
the  widest  field  for  all  its  powers.  Its  very  chains  and  prisons  have  the 
general  freedom  for  their  aim.  They  are  just,  only  when  used  to  curb 
oppression  and  wrong ;  to  disarm  him  who  has  a  tyrant's  heart,  if  not 
a  tyrant's  power,  who  wars  against  others'  rights,  who,  by  invading 
property  or  life,  would  substitute  force  for  the  reign  of  equal  laws. 
Freedom,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  end  of  government.  To  exalt  men  to 
self-rule  is  the  end  of  all  other  rule,  and  he  who  would  fasten  on  them 
his  arbitrary  will  is  their  worst  foe. 

We  have  aimed  to  show  the  guilt  of  the  love  of  power  and  dominion, 
by  showing  the  ruin  which  it  brings  on  the  mind,  by  enlarging  on  the 

?reciousness  of  that  inward  freedom  which  it  invades  and  destroys. 
*o  us,  this  view  is  the  most  impressive ;  but  the  guilt  of  this  passion 
may  also  be  discerned,  and  by  some  more  clearly,  in  its  outward  influ- 
ences; in  the  desolation,  bloodshed,  and  wo,  of  which  it  is  the  per- 
petual cause.  We  owe  to  it  almost  all  the  miseries  of  war.  To  spread 
the  sway  of  one  or  a  few,  thousands  and  millions  have  been  turned  into 
machines  under  the  name  of  soldiers,  armed  with  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, and  then  sent  to  reduce  others  to  their  own  lot  by  fear  and  pain, 
by  fire  and  sword,  by  butchery  and  pillage.  And  is  it  light  guilt, 
to  array  man  against  his  brother ;  to  make  murder  the  trade  of  thou- 
sands ;  to  drench  the  earth  with  human  blood ;  to  turn  it  into  a  desert ; 
to  scatter  fiimihes  like  chaff;  to  make  mothers  widows,  and  children 
orphans;  and  to  do  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  still 
gloomier  desolation,  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  men's  souls,  turn- 
mg  them  into  base  parasites,  extoVting  from  them  a  degrading  homage, 
humbling  them  in  their  own  eyes,  and  breaking  them  to  servuity  as  the 
chief  duty  of  life  ?  When  the  passion  for  power  succeeds,  as  it  gener- 
ally has  done,  in  estabhshing  despotism,  it  seems  to  make  even  civihza- 
tion  a  doubtful  good.  Whilst  the  monarch  and  his  court  are  abandoned 
to  a  wasteful  luxury,  the  peasantry,  rooted  to  the  soil,  and  doomed  to 
a  perpetual  round  of  labours,  are  raised  but  little  above  the  brute. 
There  are  parts  of  Europe — Christian  Europe — ^in  which  the  peasant, 
through  whose  sweat  kings  and  nobles  riot  in  plenty,  seems  to  enjoy 
less,  on  tiie  whole,  than  the  untamed  Indian  of  our  forests.  Chained 
to  one  spot,  living  on  the  cheapest  vegetables,  sometimes  unable  to  buy 
salt  to  season  his  coarse  fare,  seldom  or  never  tasting  animal  food,  hav- 
ing for  his  shelter  a  mud-walled  hut  floored  with  earth  or  stone,  and 
subjected  equally  with  the  brute  to  the  rule  of  a  superior,  he  seems  to 
us  to  partake  less  of  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  pleasures,  than  the 
free  wanderer  of  the  woods,  whose  steps  no  man  fetters ;  whose  wigwam 
no  tyrant  violates ;  whose  chief  toil  is  hunting,  that  noblest  of  sports ; 
who  feasts  on  the  deer,  that  most  luxurious  of  viands ;  to  whom  streams. 
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as  well  as  woods,  pay  tribute ;  whose  adventurous  life  gives  sagacity ; 
and  in  whom  peril  nourishes  courage  and  self-command.  We  are  no 
advocates  for  savage  life.  We  know  that  its  boasted  freedom  is  a  delu- 
sion. The  single  fact  that  human  nature  in  this  wild  state  makes  no 
progress,  is  proof  enough  that  it  wants  true  liberty.  We  mean  only  to 
say,  that  man  in  the  hands  of  despotism,  is  sometimes  degraded  below 
the  savage ;  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  lawless,  than  to  live  imder 
lawless  sway. 

It  is  the  part  of  Christians  to  look  on  the  passion  for  power  and 
dominion  with  strong  abhorrence;  for  it  is  singularly  hostile  to  the 
genius  of  their  religion.  Jesus  Christ  always  condemned  it.  One  of  the 
striking  marks  of  his  moral  greatness,  and  of  the  originality  of  his 
character,  was,  that  he  held  no  fellowship  and  made  no  compromise 
with  this  universal  spirit  of  his  age,  but  withstood  it  in  every  form. 
He  found  the  Jews  intoxicating  themselves  with  dreams  of  empire.  Of 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  most  familiar  and  dear  to 
them,  were  those  which  announced  him  as  a  conqueror,  and  which  were 
construed  by  their  worldliness  into  a  promise  of  triumphs  to  the  people 
from  whom  he  was  to  spring.  Even  the  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus  looked 
to  him  for  this  good.  *'  To  sit  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  hold  the  most  commanding  stations  in  his  kingdom, 
was  not  only  their  lurking  wish,  but  their  open  and  importunate  request 
But  there  was  no  passion  on  which  Jesus  frowned  more  severely  than 
on  this.  He  taught,  that  to  be  great  in  his  kingdom,  men  must  serve, 
instead  of  ruling  their  brethren.  He  placed  among  ihem  a  child  as  an 
emblem  of  the  humility  of  his  religion.  His  most  terrible  rebukes  fell 
on  the  lordly,  aspiring  Pharisee.  In  his  own  person  he  was  mild  and 
condescending,  exacting  no  personal  service,  living  with  his  disciples  as 
a  friend,  sharing  their  wants,  sleeping  in  iheir  fishing-boat,  and  even 
washing  their  feet ;  and  in  all  this,  he  expressly  proposed  himself  to 
them  as  a  pattern,  knowing  well,  that  the  last  triumph  of  disinterested- 
ness is  to  forget  our  own  superiority,  in  our  sjmpathy,  solicitude, 
tenderness,  respect,  and  self-denying  zeal  for  those  who  are  below  us. 
We  cannot  indeed  wonder  that  the  lust  of  power  should  be  encountered 
by  the  sternest  rebukes  and  menace  of  Christianity,  because  it  wages 
open  war  with  the  great  end  of  this  religion,  which  is  the  elevation  of 
the  human  mind.  No  corruption  of  this  religion,  is  more  palpable  and 
more  enormous,  than  that  which  turns  it  into  an  instrument  of  dominion, 
and  which  makes  it  teach  that  man's  primary  duty  is  to  give  himself  a 
passive  material  into  the  hands  of  his  minister,  priest,  or  king. 

The  subject  which  we  now  discuss  is  one  in  which  sdl  nations  have  an 
interest,  and  especially  our  own ;  and  we  should  fail  of  our  main  purpose, 
were  we  not  to  lead  our  readers  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  The  passion 
for  ruhng,  though  most  completely  developed  in  despotisms,  is  confined 
to  no  forms  of  government.  It  is  the  chief  peril  of  free  states,  the 
natural  enemy  of  free  institutions.  It  agitates  our  own  country,  and 
still  throws  an  uncertainty  over  the  great  experiment  we  are  making 
here  in  behalf  of  liberty.  We  will  try,  then,  m  a  few  words,  to  expose 
its  influences  and  dangers,  and  to  abate  that  zeal  with  which  a  partici- 
pation in  office  and  power  is  sought  among  ourselves. 

It  is  tlie  distinction  of  republican  institutions,  that  whilst  they  compel 
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the  passion  for  power  to  moderate  its  pretensions,  and  to  satisfy  itself 
witli  more  limited  gratifications,  they  tend  to  spread  it  more  widely 
through  the  community,  and  to  make  it  a  universal  principle.  The 
doors  of  office  being  opened  to  all,  crowds  bum  to  rush  in.  A  thousand 
hands  are  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  reins  which  are  denied  to  none. 
Perhaps  in  this  boasted  and  boasting  land  of  liberty,  not  a  few,  if 
called  to  state  the  chief  good  of  a  repubhc,  would  place  it  in  this :  tliat 
every  man  is  eligible  to  every  office,  and  that  the  highest  places  of 
power  and  trust  are  prizes  for  universal  competition.  The  sui)eriority 
attributed  by  many  to  our  institutions,  is,  not  that  they  secure  the 
greatest  freedom,  but  give  every  man  a  chance  of  ruling ;  not  that  they 
reduce  the  power  of  government  within  the  narrowest  hmits  which  the 
safety  of  the  state  admits,  but  throw  it  into  as  many  hands  as  possible. 
The  despot's  great  crime  is  thought  to  be,  tliat  he  keeps  the  dehght  of 
dominion  to  himself,  that  ho  makes  a  monopoly  of  it ;  whilst  our  more 
generous  institutions,  by  breaking  it  into  parcels,  and  inviting  the 
multitude  to  scramble  for  it,  spread  this  joy  more  widely.  The  result 
is,  that  pohtical  ambition  infe<',ts  our  countiy,  and  generates  a  feverish 
restlessness  and  discontent,  which,  to  the  monarchist,  may  seem  more 
than  a  balance  for  our  fonus  of  liberty.  The  spirit  of  intrigue,  which 
in  absolute  governments  is  confined  to  courts,  walks  abroad  through  the 
land ;  and  as  individuals  can  accomplish  no  political  purposes  sinirlc- 
handed.  they  baud  themselves  into  parties,  ostensiby  framed  for  public 
ends,  but  aiming  only  at  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  nominal 
sovereign,  that  is,  the  people,  like  all  other  soverei^s,  is  courted  and 
flattered,  and  told  that  it  can  do  no  wrong.  Its  pride  is  pampered,  its 
passions   inflamed,   its  prejudices  made   inveterate.      Such   are  the 

grocesses,  by  which  other  repubhcs  have  been  subverted,  and  he  must 
0  blind  who  cannot  trace  them  among  ourselves.  We  mean  not  to 
exaggerate  our  dangers.  We  rejoice  to  know,  that  the  improvements 
of  society  oppose  many  checks  to  the  love  of  power.  But  every  wise 
man,  who  sees  its  workings,  must  dread  it  as  our  chief  foe. 

This  passion  derives  strength  and  vehemence  in  our  country,  from 
the  common  idea  that  political  power  is  the  highest  prize  which  society 
has  to  offer.  We  know  not  a  more  general  delusion,  nor  is  it  the  least 
dangerous.  Instillod,  as  it  is,  in  our  youth,  it  gives  infinite  excitement 
to  political  ambition.  It  turns  the  active  talent  of  the  country  to 
public  station  as  tlie  supreme  good,  and  makes  it  restless,  intriguing, 
and  unprincipled.  It  calls  out  hosts  of  selfish  competitors  for  compara- 
tively few  places,  and  encourages  a  bold,  unblushing  pursuit  of  personal 
elevation,  wliich  a  just  moral  sense  and  self-respect  m  the  community 
would  frown  upon  and  cover  with  shame.  This  prejudice  has  come 
down  from  past  ages,  and  is  one  of  their  worst  bequests.  To  govern 
others  has  luways  been  thought  the  highest  function  on  earth.  We  have 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  and  pernicious  influence  of  this  per- 
Buasion^  in  the  manner  in  which  history  has  been  written.  Who  fill 
the  page  of  lustory?  Pohtical  and  military  leaders,  who  have  Uved 
for  one  end,  to  subdue  and  govern  their  fellow-beings.  These  occupy 
the  foreground,  and  the  people,  the  human  race,  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance, and  are  almost  lost  behind  their  masters.  The  proper  and 
noUest  object  of  history,  is,  to  record  the  vicissitudes  of  society,  its 
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Spirit  iu  dilFerout  ages,  the  causes  which  have  determined  its  progress 
and  decline,  and  especially  the  manifestations  and  growtli  of  its  highest 
attributes  and  interests,  of  intelligence,  of  the  religious  principle,  of 
moral  sentiment,  of  the  elegant  and  useful  arts,  of  the  triumphs  of  man 
over  nature  and  himself.  Instead  of  this  we  hare  records  of  men  in 
power,  often  weak,  oftener  wicked,  who  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
advancement  of  their  age,  who  were  in  no  sense  its  representatives, 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  perhaps  raised  to  influence.  We  have  the 
quarrels  of  courtiers,  the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  sieges  and  battles,  royal 
births  and  deaths,  and  the  secrets  of  a  palace,  that  sink  of  lewdness 
and  corruption.  These  are  the  staples  of  history.  The  inventions  of 
printing,  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  were  too  mean 
affairs  for  liistory  to  trace.  She  was  bowing  before  kings  and  warriors. 
She  had  volumes  for  the  plots  and  quarrels  of  Leicester  and  Essex 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  not  a  page  for  Shakspearo ;  and  if  Bacon 
had  not  mled  an  office,  she  would  hardly  have  recorded  his  name,  in 
her  anxiety  to  preserve  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  that  Solomon  of  his 
age,  James  the  First! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  supreme  importance  which  is  attached  to 
rulers  and  government,  as  a  prejudice ;  and  we  think  that  something 
may  be  done  towards  abating  tiie  passion  for  power,  by  placing  this 
thought  in  a  clearer  light.  It  seems  to  us  not  very  dimcmt  to  show, 
that  to  govern  men  is  not  so  high  a  sphere  of  action  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed,  and  that  those  who  hlave  obtained  this  dignity,  have 
usurped  a  place  beyond  their  due,  in  history  and  men's  minds.  We 
apprehend,  indeed,  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  opinion ;  that  a  change 
of  sentiment  on  this  subject  has  commenced  and  must  go  on ;  that  men 
are  learning,  that  there  are  higher  sources  of  happiness  and  more  im- 
portant agents  in  human  affiedrs  than  political  rule.  It  is  one  mark  of 
the  progress  of  society,  that  it  brings  down  the  public  man  and  raises 
the  private  one.  It  throws  power  mto  the  hands  of  untitled  individu- 
als, and  spreads  it  through  all  orders  of  the  community.  It  multi- 
plies and  distributes  freely,  means  of  extensive  influence,  and  opens 
new  channels,  by  which  the  gifted  mind,  in  whatever  rank  or  condition, 
may  communicate  itself  fiu*  and  wide.  Through  the  diffusion  of 
education  and  printing,  a  private  man  may  now  speak  to  multitudes, 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  ancient  or  modem  eloquence  ever 
electrifled  in  the  popular  assembly  or  the  hall  of  legislation.  By  these 
instruments,  trutu  is  asserting  her  sovereignty  over  nations,  without 
the  help  of  rank,  office,  or  sword ;  and  her  mthful  ministers  will  become 
more  and  more  the  lawgivers  of  the  world. 

We  mean  not  to  denv,  we  steadily  aften,  that  government  is  a  great 
good,  and  essential  to  human  happiness ;  but  it  does  its  good  chiefly 
by  a  negative  influence,  by  repressmg  injustice  and  crime,  by  securing 
property  from  invasion,  and  thus  removing  obstructions  to  the  free 
exercise  of  human  powers.  It  confers  little  positive  benefit.  Its  office 
is,  not  to  confer  happiness,  but  to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out 
happiness  for  themselves.  Government  resembles  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds our  lands ;  a  needful  protection,  but  rearing  no  harvests,  ripen- 
ing no  fruits.  :  It  is  the  individual  ,who  must  choose  whether  the 
enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise  or  a  waste.     How  little  positive  good  can 
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government  confer?  It  does  not  till  our  fiold-^,  build  our  houses,  weave 
the  tics  which  bind  us  to  our  famihes,  give  disinterestedness  to  the 
heart,  or  energy  to  the  intellect  and  will.  All  our  great  interests  are 
left  to  ourselves;  and  governments,  when  they  have  interfered  with 
them,  have  obstructed,  much  more  than  advanced  them.  For  exam- 
ple, tiiey  have  taken  religion  into  their  keeping  only  to  disfigure  it. 
So,  education,  in  their  hands,  has  generally  become  a  propagator  of 
servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of  antiquated  errors.  In  hke  man- 
ner, they  liavo  paralysed  trade  by  their  nursing  care,  and  multii)lied 
poverty  by  expedients  for  its  relief.  Government  has  almost  always 
been  a  barrier  against  which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle ;  and  society 
has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  minds  of  private  individuals,  who 
have  outstripped  their  rulers,  and  gradually  shamed  them  into  truth 
and  wisdom. 

Virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  great  interests  of  a  community,  iu- 
clading  all  others,  and  worth  all  others ;  and  the  noblest  agency  is  that 
by  which  they  are  advanced.  Now  we  apprehend,  that  political  power 
is  not  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  their  promotion ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  doubt  whether  goverment  is  the  only  or  highest  sphere  for 
superior  minds.  Virtue,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  a  product  of 
what  may  be  called  the  direct  operation  of  government;  that  is,  of 
legislation.  Laws  mav  repress  crmie.  Their  office  is  to  erect  prisons 
for  violence  and  £raud[.  but  moral  and  religious  worth,  dignity  of 
character,  loftiness  of  sentiment,  all  that  makes  man  a  blessing  to 
himself  and  society,  lies  beyond  their  province.  Virtue  is  of  the  soul, 
where  laws  cannot  penetrate.  Excellence  is  something  too  refined, 
spiritual,  celestial,  to  be  produced  by  the  coarse  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Human  legislation  addresses  itself  to  self-love,  and  works  by 
outward  force.  Its  chief  instrument  is  punishment.  It  cannot  touch 
the  Aprinp  of  virtuous  feelings,  of  ^eat  and  good  deeds.  Accordingly, 
mlers,  with  all  their  imagined  omnipotence,  do  not  dream  of  enjoining 
by  statute,  philanthropy,  ^titude,  devout  sentiment,  magnanimity, 
and  purity  of  thought.  Virtue  is  too  high  a  concern  for  government. 
It  is  an  inspiration  of  God,  not  a  creature  of  law ;  and  the  agents  whom 
(rod  chiefly  honours  in  its  promotion,  are  those  who,  through  experience, 
as  well  as  meditation,  have  risen  to  generous  conceptions  of  it,  and  who 
show  it  forth,  not  in  empty  eulogies,  but  in  the  language  of  deep  con- 
viction, and  in  lives  of  puritjr. 

Government,  then,  does  httle  to  advance  the  chief  interest  of  human 
nature  by  its  direct  agency;  and  what  shall  we  say  of  its  indirect? 
Here  we  wish  not  to  offend ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  use  that  plain- 
ness of  speech  which  becomes  Christians  and  freemen.  We  do  fear, 
^en,  that  the  indirect  influence  of  government  is  on  tlie  whole  adverse 
to  virtue ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  speak  of  other  countries,  or 
of  different  political  mstitutions  from  our  own.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say,  what  all  around  us  would  echo,  that  monarchy  corrupts  a  state, 
that  the  air  of  a  court  reeks  with  infection,  and  taints  the  higher  classes 
with  a  licentiousness  which  descends  to  their  inferiors.  We  speak  of 
government  at  home ;  and  we  ask  wise  men  to  say,  whether  it  minis- 
ters most  to  vice  or  virtue.  We  fear,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  political 
pofwer  is  of  corrupting  tendency ;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  public 
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xneu  are  not  tho  most  effectual  teachers  of  truth,  disiuterestcduess,  and 
incorruptible  integrity  to  tlie  people.  An  error  prevails  in  relation  to 
political  concerns,  which  necessarily  makes  civil  institutions  demoraliz- 
ing. It  is  deeply  rooted,  the  growth  of  ages.  We  refer  to  the  belief, 
that  pubUc  men  are  absolved  in  a  measure  from  the  everlasting  and 
immutable  obligations  of  morality;  that  political  power  is  a  prize, 
which  justifies  arts  and  compliances  that  would  be  scorned  in  private 
life;  that  management,  intngue,  hollow  pretensions,  and  appeals  to 
base  passions,  deserve  slight  rebuke  when  employed  to  compass  politi- 
cal ends.  Accordingly,  the  laws  of  truth,  justice,  and  philanthropy, 
have  seldom  been  appbed  to  public  as  to  private  concerns.  Even  those 
individuab,  who  have  come  to  frown  indignantly  on  the  machinations, 
tlie  office-seeking,  and  the  sacrifices  to  populanty,  which  disgrace  our 
internal  condition,  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a  crooked  or  ungener- 
ous pohcy  towards  foreign  nations,  by  which  great  advantages  might 
accrue  to  their  own  country.  Now  the  great  truth  on  which  the  cause 
of  virtue  rests,  is,  that  rectitude  is  an  eternal,  unalterable,  and  univer- 
sal law,  binding  at  once  heaven  and  eairth,  the  perfection  of  God's 
character,  and  the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  rational  creation; 
and  in  proportion  as  political  institutions  unsettle  this  great  conviction 
— in  proportion  as  they  teach,  that  truth,  justice,  and  philantliropy  are 
local,  partial  obhgations,  claiming  homage  from  the  weak,  but  shrink- 
ing before  the  powerful — ^in  proportion  as  they  thus  insult  the  awful 
and  inviolable  majesty  of  tho  Eternal  Law — m  the  same  proportion 
they  imdermine  the  very  foundation  of  a  people's  virtue, 

Li  regard  to  the  other  great  interest  of  the  community,  its  intelli- 
gence, government  may  do  much  good  by  a  direct  influence ,  that  is, 
by  instituting  schools  or  appropriating  revenue  for  the  instruction  of 
the  poorer  cksses.  Whether  it  would  do  wisely  in  assuming  to  itself, 
or  in  taking  from  individuals,  the  provision  and  care  of  higher  literary 
institutions,  is  a  question  not  easily  determined.  But  no  one  will  doubt, 
that  it  is  a  noble  function,  to  assist  and  develop  the  intellect  in  those 
classes  of  tho  community,  whoso  hard  condition  exposes  them  to  a 
merely  animal  existence.  Still  the  agency  of  government  in  regard  to 
knowledge,  is  necessarily  superficial  and  narrow.  The  great  sources  of 
intellectual  power  and  progress  to  a  people,  are  its  strong  and  original 
thinkers,  be  they  found  where  they  may.  Government  cannot,  and 
does  not,  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge ;  cannot  make  experiments 
in  the  laboratory,  explore  the  laws  of  animal  or  ve^table  nature,  or 
establish  the  principles  of  criticism,  morals,  and  religion.  The  enei^ 
which  is  to  carry  forward  the  inteUect  of  a  people,  belongs  chiefly  to 
private  individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  lonely  thought,  who 
worship  truth,  who  originate  the  views  demanded  by  their  age,  who 
help  us  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  established  prejudices,  who  improve 
old  modes  of  education  or  invent  better.  It  is  true  that  great  men  at 
the  head  of  afiGurs,  may,  and  often  do,  contribute  much  to  the  growth 
of  a  nation's  mind.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  their  station  obstructa 
rather  than  aids  their  usefulness.  Their  connexion  with  a  party,  and 
the  habit  of  viewing  subjecta  in  reference  to  personal  aggrandizement, 
too  often  obscure  Uie  noUest  intellects,  and  convert  mto  patrons  of 
narrow  views  and  temporary  interests,  those  who,  in  other  conditions^ 
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would  have  been  the  lights  ot  their  age,  and  the  propagators  of  everlast- 
ing truth.  From  these  views  of  the  Umited  influence  of  government  on 
the  most  precious  interests  of  society,  we  learn  that  political  power  is  not 
the  noblest  power,  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  intelligence,  it  will  cease 
to  be  coveted  as  the  chief  and  most  honourable  distinction  on  earth. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  interest,  over  which 
government  is  expected  chieflj  to  watch,  and  on  which  it  is  most  com- 
petent to  act  with  power,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  a  result  very  different 
from  what  we  have  just  expressed.  We  refer  to  property,  or  wealth. 
That  the  influence  of  political  institutions  on  this  great  concern  is  im- 
portant, inestimable,  we  mean  not  to  deny.  But  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  it  is  chiefly  negative.  Government  enriches  a  people  by 
removing  obstructions  to  their  powers,  by  defending  them  from  wrong, 
and  thus  giving  them  opportumty  to  enrich  themselves.  Government 
is  not  the  spring  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  their  own  sagacity,  in- 
dustry, enterpnse,  and  force  of  character.  To  leave  a  people  to  them- 
selves, is  generally  the  best  service  their  rulers  can  render.  Time  was, 
when  sovereigns  flxed  prices  and  wages,  regulated  industry  and  expense, 
and  imagined  that  a  nation  would  starve  and  perish,  if  it  were  not 
guided  and  guarded  like  an  infEint.  But  we  have  learned,  that  men 
are  their  own  best  guardians,  that  property  is  safest  under  its  owner's 
care,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  even  great  enterprises  can  better  be 
accomplished  by  the  voluntary  association  of  individuals,  than  by  the 
state.  Indeed,  we  are  met  at  every  stage  of  this  discussion  by  the 
truth,  that  political  power  is  a  weak  engine  compared  with  individual 
intelligence,  virtue,  and  effort ;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  enforce 
this  truth,  because,  through  an  extravagant  estimate  of  government, 
men  are  apt  to  expect  from  it  what  they  must  do  for  themselves,  and 
to  throw  upon  it  the  blame  which  belong  to  their  own  feebleness  and 
improvidence.  The  ^eat  hope  of  society,  is  individual  character. 
'  Civilization  and  political  institutions,  are  themselves  sources  of  not  a 
few  evils,  which  nothing  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy  of  the 
private  citizen  can  avert  or  reheve.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  mon- 
strous inequalities  of  property,  the  sad  contrasts  of  condition,  which 
disfigure  a  large  city ;  which  laws  create  and  cannot  remove ;  which 
can  only  be  mitigated  and  diminished  by  a  principle  of  moral  restraint 
in  the  poorer  classes,  and  by  a  wise  beneficence  in  the  rich.  The  great 
lesson  for  men  to  learn,  is,  that  their  happiness  is  in  their  own  hands ; 
that  it  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  their  own  faithfulness  to  God  and  con- 
science ;  that  no  outward  institutions  can  supply  the  place  of  inward 
principle,  of  moral  energv,  whilst  this  can  go  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
almost  every  outward  aid. 

Our  remarks  will  show  that  our  estimate  of  political  institutions,  is 
more  moderate  than  the  prevalent  one,  and  that  we  regard  the  power, 
for  which  ambition  has  woven  so  many  plots  and  shed  so  much  blood, 
as  destined  to  occupy  a  more  and  more  narrow  space,  among  the  means 
of  usefiilness  and  distinction.  There  is,  however,  one  branch  of 
goremment,  which  we  hold  in  high  veneration,  which  we  account  an 
unspeakable  blessing,  and  which,  for  the  world,  we  would  not  say  a  word 
to  (usparage ;  and  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  speak  of  it,  because  its 
relative  importance  seems  to  us  little  understood.     We  refer  to  the 
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Judiciary,  a  department  worth  all  others  iu  the  state.  Whilst  politi- 
cians expend  their  zeal  on  transient  interests,  which  perhaps  deriye 
their  chief  importance  from  their  connexion  with  a  party,  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Judge  to  apply  those  solemn  and  universal  laws  of  rec- 
titude, on  which  the  security,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the  individual 
and  the  state  essentially  depend.  From  his  tribunal,  as  from  a  sacred 
oracle,  go  forth  the  responses  of  justice.  To  us  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  civil  institutions  so  interesting  and  imposing,  as  this 
impartial  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  principles  of  moral  legis- 
lation. The  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  where  the  Judge, 
without  a  guard,  without  a  soldier,  without  pomp,  decides  upon  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  citizen,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  commuiiHy  for  the  execution  of  his  decrees,  is  the  most  beautifid 
and  encouraging  aspect  imder  which  our  government  can  be  viewed. 
We  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  in  public  affairs  so  venerable  as  the  voice 
of  Justice,  speaking  through  her  delegated  ministers,  reaching  and 
subduing  the  high  as  well  as  the  low,  setting  a  defence  around  the 
splendid  mansion  of  wealth  and  the  lowly  hut  of  poverty,  repressing 
wron^,  vindicating  innocence,  humbling  the  oppressor,  and  publishing 
the  rights  of  human  nature  to  every  human  b^ing.  We  confess,  that 
we  often  turn  with  pain  and  humiliation  from  the  hall  of  Congress  where 
we  see  the  legislator  forgetting  the  majesty  of  his  function,  forgetting 
his  relation  to  a  vast  and  growing  community,  and  sacrificing  to  h^ 
party  or  to  himself  the  public  weid ;  and  it  comforts  us  to  turn  to  the 
court  of  justice,  where  the  dispenser  of  the  laws,  shutting  his  ear 
against  all  solicitations  of  frienaship  or  interest,  dissolving  for  a  time 
every  private  tie,  forgetting  public  opinion,  and  withstanding  public 
feeling,  asks  only  what  is  right.  To  our  courts,  the  resorts  and  refugo 
of  weakness  and  innocence,  we  look  with  hope  and  joy.  We  boast,  with 
a  virtuous  pride,  that  no  breath  of  corruption  has  as  yet  tainted  their 
pure  air.  To  this  department  of  government,  we  cannot  ascribe  too 
much  importance.  Over  this,  we  cannot  watch  too  jealously.  Every 
encroachment  on  its  independence  we  should  resent,  and  repel,  as  tlie 
chief  wrong  our  coimtry  can  sustain.  Wo,  wo  to  the  impious  hand, 
which  would  shake  this  most  sacred  and  precious  column  of  the  social 
edifice. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  have  now  submitted  to  our  readers,  we  have 
treated  of  great  topics,  if  not  worthily,  yet,  we  trust,  with  a  pure  pur- 
pose. We  have  aimed  to  expose  the  passion  for  dominion,  the  desire 
of  ruling  mankind.  We  have  laboured  to  show  the  superiority  of  moral 
power  and  influence  to  that  sway  which  has  for  ages  been  seized  with 
eager  and  bloody  hands.  We  have  laboured  to  hold  up  to  unmeasured 
reprobation,  him  who  would  estabhsh  an  empire  of  brute  force  over 
rational  beings.  We  have  laboured  to  hold  forth,  as  the  enemy  of  his 
race,  the  man,  who,  in  any  way,  would  fetter  the  human  mind,  and 
subject  other  wills  to  his  own.  In  a  word,  we  have  desired  to  awaken 
others  and  ourselves,  to  a  just  self-reverence,  to  the  free  use  and  expan- 
sion of  our  highest  powers,  and  especially  to  that  moral  force,  that 
energy  of  holy,  virtuous  purpose,  without  which  wo  are  slaves  amidst 
the  freest  institutions.  Better  gifts  than  these  we  cannot  supplicate 
from  God ;  nor  can  wo  consecrate  our  lives  to  nobler  acquisitions. 
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We  perform  a  very  gratifying  duty,  in  introducing  and  recommending 
to  onr  readers  the  book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  An 
attractiye  and  quickening  work  on  practical  religion  we  regard  as  a 
yaluable  accession  to  our  literature.  Indeed  anything  written  with 
power  on  Christian  morals  and  theology  is  most  welcome.  It  is  too 
true,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  religious  books  are  pre-eminently  dull.  If 
we  wished  to  impoverish  a  man's  intellect,  we  could  devise  few  means 
more  effectual,  than  ta  confine  him  to  what  is  called  a  course  of  theo- 
logical reading.  The  very  subject,  to  which,  above  all  others,  the 
writer  should  bring  his  whole  strength  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
allies  itself  to  our  noblest  fiEiculties,  to  which  reason,  imagination,  taste, 
and  genius  should  consecrate  their  noblest  efforts,  is  of  all  subjects 
treated  most  weakly,  tamely,  and  with  least  attraction.  Of  course 
there  are  splendid  exceptions,  but  we  speak  of  the  immense  majority 
of  theological  books.  It  is  wonderful  now  men  can  think  and  write 
upon  reli^on  to  so  little  effect.  That  a  theme  so  vast,  so  sublime  as 
Christiamty,  embracing  God  and  man,  earth  and  heaven,  time  and 
etemitv,  connected  intmiately  with  all  human  history,  deriving  lights 
from  aU  human  experience,  aamitting  application  to  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  proposing  as  its  great  end  the  everlasting  progress  of  the  soul 
— that  such  a  subject  should  be  treated  so  monotonously  as  to  be 
proverbially  dull,  that  its  professed  explorers  should  be  able  to  plant 
their  footsteps  so  exactly  in  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  that  the 
boundlessness  of  the  field  should  so  seldom  tempt  an  adventurous  spirit 
from  the  beaten  way,  is  wonderful,  and  might  seem  a  miracle  to  a  man 
miacquainted  with  Uie  vassalage  which  has  broken  down  the  mind  m 
the  department  of  religion.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  write  on  this 
topic  are  accustomed  to  call  it  sublime ;  but  they  make  its  sublimity 
cold  and  barren,  like  that  of  mountain-tops  wrapped  in  everlasting  snows. 
We  write  this,  not  in  severity,  but  in  sorrow  of  heart ;  for  we  despair 
of  any  great  pro^ss  of  the  human  character  or  of  society,  until  the 
energies  of  the  mmd  shall  be  bent,  as  they  seldom  have  been,  on  those 
most  important  subjects  and  interests  of  the  human  mind,  morals  and 
religion. 
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As  a  striking  proof  of  the  poverty  of  religious  literature,  and  of  tlio 
general  barrenness  of  the  intellect  when  employed  in  this  field,  we  may 
refer  to  the  small  amount  of  original  and  productive  thought  in  the 
English  church  since  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Taylor.  Cpuld  our  voice 
be  heard  in  England,  we  would  ask  impartial  and  gifted  men,  more 
familiar  with  their  country's  history  than  ourselves,  to  solve  the  problem, 
how  a  Protestant  Establishment,  so  munificently  endowed  with  the 
means  of  improvement,  should  have  done  so  little,  in  so  long  a  period, 
for  Christianity;  should  have  produced  so  few  books  to  interest  the 
higher  order  of  minds!  Let  not  these  remarks  be  misunderstood,  as  if 
wo  were  wanting  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  a  church,  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  which  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  piety  and  virtues  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Wilson, 
Berkeley,  and  Ileber,  and  in  whit^h  have  sprung  up  so  many  institutions, 
consecrated  to  humanity,  and  to  the  difPusion  of  the  Cnristian  faith. 
We  mean  not  to  deny  it  the  honour  of  having  fostered  talent  in  various 
forms  and  directions.  Among  the  English  clergy  we  find  profound  and 
elegant  scholars ;  we  find  the  names  of  those  giants  in  ancient  learning, 
Bentley  and  Parr ;  and  a  crowd  of  proficients  in  polite  literature,  of 
whom  Hurd  and  Jortin  are  honourable  representatives.  We  speak 
only  of  the  deficiency  of  their  contributions  to  moral  and  religious 
science.  With  the  exception  of  Clarke  and  Butler,  we  could  not  easily 
name  any  of  the  Estabhshment,  since  the  time  above  specified,  wlio 
have  decidedly  carried  forward  the  human  intellect.  The  latter  of 
these  is  indeed  a  great  name,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  obscurities 
of  his  style,  and  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  tl|e  master  spirits  of  tlie 
human  race.  In  regard  to  commentators,  whosAunction,  as  commonly 
executed,  holds  a  second  rank  in  theology,  the  English  church,  since 
the  time  of  Hanunond,  has  produced  none  of  much  value,  except  Bishop 
Pearce.  We  presume  that  she  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  heretical  Locke, 
who  carried  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  the  same  force  of 
thought,  as  into  the  philosophy  of  the  mind;  or  to  Whitby,  whose 
strenuous  Arminianism,  as  Orthodoxy  would  reproachingly  sav,  tapered 
off  into  that  most  suspicious  form  of  Christianity,  Unitarianism.  We 
have  not  yet  named  two  of  the  most  illustrious  intellectual  chiefs  of  the 
church,  Warburton  and  Horsley.  Their  great  powers  we  most  readily 
own ;  but  Warburton  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  wasted  his 
mind,  and  has  left  no  impression  of  himself  on  later  times;  wliilst 
Horsley,  though  he  has  given  us  striking,  if  not  judicious,  sermons,  in 
a  style  of  unusual  vigour,  cannot  be  said  to  have  comnmnicated,  in  any 
respect,  a  new  impulse  to  thought,  and  in  Biblical  criticism,  to  which 
he  was  zealously  devoted,  he  is  one  of  the  last  authorities  on  which  a 
sound  mind  would  lean.  To  Bishops  Lowth  and  Sherlock  we  cheerfully 
acknowledge  our  obligations ;  and  we  question  whether  the  latter  has 
even  yet  received  his  due  praise.  We  have  not  forgotten,  though  we 
have  not  named,  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Porteus.  They  are  all  worthy 
of  remembrance,  especially  Seeker,  the  clear  and  wise  expounder  of 
ChrisUan  ethics ;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  which 
they  received.  It  maj  be  thought,  that  we  have  not  been  just  to  the 
Establishment,  in  passmg  over  Paley.  He  has  our  sincere  admiration. 
On  one  great  topic,  which  indeed  has  been  worthily  treated  by  many  of 
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the  cler^,  wo  mean  that  of  Christian  evidence,  he  has  shed  new  liglit. 
Bj  fehcitj  of  arrangement  and  illustration,  he  has  given  an  air  of 
novelty  to  old  arguments,  whilst  ho  has  strengthened  his  cause  by 
important  original  proofs.  His  Horce  Paulince  is  one  of  the  few  books 
destined  to  live.  Faley  saw  what  he  did  see  through  an  atmosphere  of 
light.  He  seized  on  the  strong  points  of  his  subject  with  an  mtuitive 
sagacity,  and  has  given  his  clear,  bright  thoughts,  in  a  style  which  has 
made  them  the  property  of  his  readers  almost  as  perfectly  as  they  were 
his  own.  In  what  then  did  he  fail?  We  have  said  that  he  was 
characterised  by  the  distinctness  of  his  vision.  He  was  not,  we  think, 
equally  remarkable  for  its  extent  He  was  popular,  rather  than 
philosophical  He  was  deficient  in  that  intellectual  thirst,  which  is  a 
chief  element  of  the  philosophical  spirit.  He  liad  no  irrepressible  desire 
to  somid  the  depths  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  ascend  to  wide  and  all- 
reconciling  views  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  Moral  philosophy  he 
carried  backward ;  nor  had  ho  higher  claims  in  rehgious,  than  in  ethical 
science.  His  sermons  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  indeed  for  their 
power  over  the  heart,  but  for  their  plain  and  strong  expositions  of  duty, 
and  their  awakening  appeals  to  the  conscience. 

We  leave  this  topic  with  observing,  that  in  the  noblest  branch  of 
history,  we  mean  Christian  or  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Enghsh  church 
has  not  furnished  a  single  distin^ished  name.  We  have  one  moumfiil 
and  decisive  proof  of  this  deficiency.  The  vast  majority  of  Enghsh 
readers  learn  what  they  know  of  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  their 
religion,  from  its  foe  and  insulter,  from  Gibbon,  the  apostle  of  uubehef. 
The  history  of  Christianity,  the  most  important  and  subhme  theme  in 
this  province  of  hteratnre,  has  as  yet  found  no  writer  to  do  it  justice, 
none  to  be  compared  with  the  great  names  in  civil  history.  Tho 
mightiest  revolution  in  the  records  of  our  race  remains  to  be  worthily 
told.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  tho  true  character,  style,  and  extent 
of  the  work  which  is  needed,  are  as  yet  comprehended.  That  the  same 
rigorous  impartiality,  the  same  spirit  of  philosophical  research  into 
causes  and  effects,  is  to  be  carried  into  rehgious  as  into  civil  history,  is 
imperfectly  understood.  The  records  of  particular  sects  and  churches, 
instead  of  exhausting  this  great  subject,  are  perhaps  subordinate  parts. 
We  WMit  to  know  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Heathen- 
ism, and  the  action  and  reaction  of  these  systems  on  one  another.  We 
want  to  know  the  influences  of  Christianity  on  society,  politics,  manners, 
philosophy,  and  Uterature,  and  the  modifications  which  it  has  received 
in  return  from  all  these  mighty  agents.  We  know  not  where  history 
can  find  a  nobler  field  for  its  graphic  powers,  than  in  the  chivalrous  ages 
of  Christianity ;  nor  can  it  find  in  its  whole  range  o\  er  the  past,  a  subject 
60  fitted,  as  the  spread  and  fortunes  of  this  religion,  to  its  great  end, 
which  is,  to  throw  hght  on  the  nature  and  powers  of  man,  and  to  carry 
us  deep  into  the  human  soid.  When  is  this  greatest  and  most  lamen- 
table chasm  in  our  literature  to  be  supplied? 

We  have  cited  the  Enghsh  church  as  a  proof  of  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  intellect  in  religion,  and  of  the  barrenness  of  theological  hteratnre. 
Had  we  time,  we  might  find  corrobcNrations  in  other  sects.  In  truth,  a 
paralysing  influence  has  been  working  mightilv  for  ages  in  the  Christian 
worl<l,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  its  results.     Free  action  has  been 
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denied  to  the  miud,  and  freedom  is  an  essential  condition  of  growtli  and 
power.  A  fettered  limb  moves  slowly  and  operates  feebly.  The  spirit 
pines  away  in  a  prison  ;  and  yet  to  rear  pnson-walls  round  the  mind 
has  been  the  chief  toil  of  a^es.  The  mischiefs  of  this  intellectual 
bondage,  are  as  yet,  we  conceive,  but  imperfectly  known,  and  need  to 
be  set  forth  with  a  new  eloquence.  If,  as  we  believe,  progress  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  soul  and  the  very  aim  of  its  creation,  then  no  wrong 
can  be  inflicted  on  it  so  grievous,  as  to  bind  it  down  everlastingly  to  a 
fixed,  unvarying  creed,  especially  if  this  creed  was  framed  in  an  age  of 
darkness,  crime,  and  political  and  religious  strife.  This  tyranny  is 
pre-eminently  treason  against  human  nature.  If  growth  be  the  supreme 
taw  and  purpose  of  the  mind,  then  the  very  truth  which  was  suited  to 
one  age,  may,  if  made  the  limit  of  future  ones,  become  a  positive  evil ; 
just  as  the  garment  in  which  childhood  sports  with  eaae  and  joy,  would 
irritate  and  deform  the  enlar^ng  frame.  God,  having  framed  tibie  soul 
for  expansion,  has  placed  it  m  the  midst  of  an  unlimited  imiverse  to 
receive  fresh  impulses  and  impressions  without  end ;  and  man,  **  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,"  would  sever  it  from  this  sublime  connexion, 
and  would  shape  it  after  his  own  ignorance  or  narrow  views.  The 
effects  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  mournful.  The  mind,  in  proportion 
a«  it  is  cut  off  from  free  conmiunication  with  nature,  with  revdation, 
with  God,  with  itself,  loses  its  life,  just  as  the  body  droops  when  de- 
barred from  the  fresh  air  and  the  cheering  light  of  heaven.  Its  vision 
is  contracted,  its  energies  blighted,  its  movements  constrained.  It  finds 
health  only  in  action.  It  is  perfect,  only  in  as  fiu*  as  it  is  self-formed. 
Let  us  not  be  misapprehended.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  the  mind  needs 
the  aid  of  human  instruction,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  this  it 
needs  as  a  notorial  to  act  upon,  and  not  as  a  lesson  to  be  mechanically 
learned.  The  great  aim  of  instruction  should  be  to  rive  the  mind  the 
consciousness  and  free  use  of  its  own  powers.  The  less  of  instruction 
the  better,  if  it  only  propose  to  engenaer  a  slavish  dependence  and  an 
inert  faith.  The  soul  often  owes  its  best  acquisitions  to  itaeU.  They 
come  to  it  from  glimpses  of  its  own  nature  which  it  cannot  trace  to 
human  teaching,  from  the  whispers  of  a  divine  voice,  from  stirrings  and 
aspirations  of  its  own  unfolding  and  unbounded  energies,  from  the  in- 
distinct dawning  of  new  truths,  or  from  the  sudden  brightening  of  old 
truths,  which,  if  left  to  act  freely,  work  a  mighty  revolution  within. 
Against  these  inspirations,  if  so  they  may  be  caued,  which  belong  to  the 
individual,  and  which  are  perpetually  bursting  the  limits  of  received 
ideas,  the  spirit  of  religious  tyranny  wages  its  chief  and  most  unrelent- 
ing war.  It  dreads  nothing  so  much,  as  a  mind  in  which  these  diviner 
motions  manifest  lliemselves  in  power.  That  it  should  have  so  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  and  stifling  them,  is  one  of  the  very  mournful 
reflections  forced  on  us  by  human  history.  We  have  hew  one  great 
cause  of  the  sterility  of  theological  literature.  Religion,  by  being  im- 
posed as  a  yoke,  las  subdued  the  faculties  which  it  was  meant  to 
quicken ;  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  like  all  other  yokes,  it 
has  often  excited  a  mad  resistance,  which  has  sought  compensation  for 
past  restraints  in  licentiousness,  and  disgraced  the  holy  natne  of  free- 
dom, by  attaching  it  to  impiety  and  shameless  excess. 

A  great  subject  has  led  us  for  from  our  author.     We  return  to  him 
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with  pleasure.  We  welcome,  as  we  have  said,  a  book  from  Fenelon ; 
and  we  do  so  because,  if  not  a  profound,  he  was  an  original  thinker, 
and  because,  though  a  Catholic,  he  was  essentially  free.  He  wrote 
from  his  own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a  purer  mind  tabernacled  in  flesh. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  an  infallible  church ;  but  he  listened  habitu- 
ally to  the  voice  of  God  within  him,  and  speaks  of  this  in  language 
so  strong,  as  to  have  given  the  Quakers  some  plea  for  ranking  him 
among  tiiemselves.  So  httle  did  he  confine  himself  to  established  no- 
tions, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censures  of  his  church,  and,  like 
some  other  Christians  whom  we  could  name,  has  even  been  charged 
with  a  refined  Deism.  His  works  have  the  great  charm  of  coming  fresh 
from  the  soul.  He  wrote  from  experience,  and  hence,  though  he  often 
speaks  in  a  language  which  must  seem  almost  a  foreign  one  to  men  of 
the  world,  yet  he  always  speaks  in  a  tone  of  reality.  That  he  has  ex- 
cesses, we  mean  not  to  deny ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind  which  we  regard 
with  more  than  indulgence,  almost  with  admiration.  Common  fanati- 
cism we  cannot  away  with ;  for  it  is  essentially  vulgar,  the  working  of 
animal  passions,  sometimes  of  sexual  love,  and  ofteuer  of  earthly  am- 
bition. But  when  a  pure  mind  errs,  by  aspiring  after  a  disinterested- 
ness and  purity  not  granted  to  our  present  infant  state,  we  almost 
reverence  its  errors ;  and  still  more,  we  recognise  in  them  an  essential 
truth.  They  only  anticipate  and  claim  too  speedily  the  good  for  which 
man  was  made.  They  are  the  misapprehensions  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phet, who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own  day,  what  he  was  appointed  to 
promise  to  remoter  ages. 

Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and  especially  into  the  lurk- 
ings  of  self-love.  He  looked  with  a  piercing  eye  through  the  disguises 
of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin,  not  as  most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of 
its  power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  virtue. 
Deformity  was  revealed  to  him  by  his  refined  perceptions  and  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty.  The  light,  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the 
dark  comers  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  he  laid  open  its  most 
hidden  guilt,  was  that  of  celestial  goodness.  Hence,  though  the  se- 
verest of  censors,  he  is  the  most  pitying.  Not  a  tone  of  aspenty  escapes 
him.  He  looks  on  human  error  with  an  angel's  tenderness,  with  tears 
which  an  angel  might  shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to  our 
race,  at  the  very  moment  of  revealing  its  corruptions. 

That  Fenelon 's  views  of  human  nature  were  dark,  too  dark,  we  learn 
from  almost  every  page  of  his  writings ;  and  at  this  we  cannot  wonder. 
He  was  early  thrown  into  the  very  court  from  which  Rochefoucauld 
drew  his  celebrated  Maxims,  perhaps  the  spot,  above  all  others  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  distinguished  and  disgraced  by  selfishness,  hypocrisy, 
and  intrigue.  When  we  think  of  Fenelon  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
it  reminds  us  of  a  seraph  sent  on  a  divine  commission  into  the  abodes 
of  the  lost ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  in  that  atmosphere  he  com- 
posed his  Telemachus,  we  doubt  whether  the  records  of  the  world 
furnished  stronger  evidence  of  the  powers  of  a  divine  virtue,  to  turn 
temptation  into  glory  and  strength,  and  to  make  even  crowned  and 
prosperous  vice  a  means  of  triumph  and  exaltation.  Another  cause  of 
Fenelon 's  unjust  views  of  human  hfe,  may  be  found,  we  think,  in  his 
profession.     All  professions  tend  to  narrow  and  obscure  the  intellect, 
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and  none  more  tlian  that  of  a  priest.  Wo  know  not  indeed  a  nobler 
or  more  useful  function,  than  that  of  the  Christian  minister ;  but  su- 
perstitious notions  and  an  imagined  sanctity,  have  severed  him  more 
or  less  from  his  race,  especially  in  a  church  which  dooms  him  to  celi- 
bacy, and  from  this  unnatural,  insulated  position,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  judge  justly  of  his  kind.  We  thinlc,  too,  that  Feneion  was  led 
astray  by  a  very  common  error  of  exalted  minds.  He  applied  too' 
rigorous  and  unvarying  a  standard  to  the  multitude.  He  leaned  to 
the  error  of  expecting  the  strength  of  manhood  in  the  child,  the  har- 
vest in  seed-time.  On  this  subject,  above  all  others,  we  feel  that  we 
should  speak  cautiously.  We  know  that  there  is  a  lenity  towards 
human  deficiencies  full  of  danger ;  but  there  is,  too,  a  severity  fer  more 
common,  and  perhaps  more  ruinous.  Human  nature,  as  ordinarily 
exhibited,  merits  rebuke;  but  whoever  considers  the  sore  trials,  the 
thick  darkness,  the  impetuous  will,  the  strong  passions,  nnder  which 
man  commences  his  moral  probation,  will  temper  rebuke  with  pity  and 
hope.  There  is  a  wisdom,  perhaps  the  rarest  and  sublimest  attainment 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  at  once  liberal  and  severe,  indulgent  and  un- 
bending ;  which  makes  merciful  and  equitable  allowance  for  the  innocent 
infirmities,  the  necessary  errors,  the  obstructions  and  temptations  of 
human  beings,  and  at  the  same  time  asserts  the  majesty  of  virtue, 
strengthens  the  sense  of  accountableness,  binds  on  us  self-denial,  and 
points  upwards,  with  a  never-ceasing  importunity,  to  moral  perfection 
as  the  great  aim  and  only  happiness  of  the  human  soul.  We  will  not 
say  that  Feneion  was  a  stranger  to  tliis  broad,  comprehensive  wisdom, 
but  we  cannot  name  it  as  his  chief  distinction. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  the  book  under  consideration,  becanso 
it  came  from  so  pure  and  gifted  a  mind.  We  add,  that  we  do  not 
welcome  it  the  less  for  coming  from  a  Catholic.  Perhaps  we  prize  it 
the  more ;  for  we  wish  that  Protestantism  may  grow  wiser  and  more 
tolerant,  and  we  know  not  a  better  teacher  of  these  lessons  than  the 
character  of  Feneion.  Such  a  man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale 
of  our  charity,  the  whole  body  to  which  he  belonged.  His  virtue  is 
broad  enough  to  shield  his  whole  church  from  that  immeasnred,  undis- 
tinguished reprobation,  with  which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed 
it.  Whoever  remembers,  that  the  Catholic  conmiunion  numbers  in  its 
ranks  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  probably  more  than  all 
other  Christian  churches  together,  must  shudoer  at  the  sentence  of 
proscription,  which  has  sometimes  been  passed  on  this  immense  portion 
of  human  beings.  It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were  done  to  this 
ancient  and  wide-spread  community.  The  Catholic  church  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived ;  and  this  is 
proof  enough  of  its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation.  Who,  that 
hears  the  tone  of  contempt  in  which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Tasso, 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  Dos  Cartes,  were  Catholics?  Some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  arts  and  arms,  on  the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn  by 
Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of 
New  England  witnessed  a  sublime  example  of  Christian  virtue  in  a 
Catholic  Bishop?  Who,  among  our  religious  teachers,  would  solicit  a 
comparison  between  himself  and  the  devoted  Cheverus?     This  good 
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man,  whose  virtues  and  talents  have  now  raised  him  to  high  dignities 
in  church  and  state,  and  now  wears  in  his  own  country  the  joint 
honours  of  an  archbishop  and  a  peer,  llyed  in  the  midst  of  us,  deyoting 
his  days  and  nights,  and  his  whole  heart,  to  the  seryice  of  a  poor  and 
imeducated  congregation.  We  saw  him  declining,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  society  of  the  cultivated  and  refined,  that  he  might  be  the  friend 
of  the  ignorant  and  friendless ;  leaving  the  circles  of  polished  life,  which 
he  would  have  graced,  for  the  meeiiest  hovels ;  beanng,  with  a  father's 
sympathy,  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  his  lar;^e  spiritual  fiunily ;  charg- 
ing himself  alike  with  their  temporal  and  spiritual  concerns ;  and  never 
4iBC0verii]g,  by  the  &intcst  indication,  that  he  felt  his  fine  mind  de- 
graded by  bis  seemingly  humble  office.  This  good  man,  bent  on  his 
errands  of  mercy,  was  seen  in  our  streets  under  the  most  burning  sun 
of  summer,  and  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if  armed  against  the 
elements  by  the  power  of  charity.  He  has  left  us,  but  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  enjoys  amon^  us  what  to  such  a  man  must  be  dearer  than 
fame.  His  name  is  cherished  where  the  great  of  this  world  are  un- 
known. It  is  pronounced  with  blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with  sighs 
for  his  return,  m  many  an  abode  of  sorrow  and  want ;  and  how  can  we 
shut  our  hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  form  good  and  great  men? 

These  remarks,  we  trust,  will  not  be  perverted.  None  will  suspect 
us  of  Catholic  partialities.  Of  all  Protestants,  we  have  fewest  sym- 
pathies with  the  Romish  church.  We  go  fiixther  than  our  brethren,  in 
rejecting  her  mysteries,  those  monuments  of  human  weakness ;  and  as 
to  her  daims  to  infEdhbility^,  we  repel  them  with  an  indignation  not  to 
be  understood  by  sects,  which,  calling  themselves  Protestant,  renounce 
in  words,  but  assert  in  practice,  a  Popish  immunity  from  error,  a 
Popish  control  over  the  faith  of  their  brethren.  To  us,  the  spiritual 
tyranny  of  Popery  is  as  detestable  as  oriental  despotism.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  mstory  of  Papal  Rome,  we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her 
power,  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  gorged  with  rapine,  drunk 
with  luxury  and  crime.  But  what  then?  Is  it  righteous  to  involve  a 
whole  church  in  guilt,  which,  after  all,  belongs  to  a  powerful  few?  Is 
it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Protestantism  too  has  blood  on  her  robes? 
Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that  Time,  the  greatest  of  reformers,  has  ex- 
erted his  silent,  purifying  power  on  the  Catholic  as  well  as  on  ourselves? 
Shall  we  refuse  to  see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Christianity,  even 
under  Papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a  divine  power?  that  men  cannot 
whoUy  spoil  it  of  its  celestial  efficacy?  that,  even  under  its  most 
disastrous  eclipse,  it  still  sheds  beams  to  guide  the  soul  to  heaven?  that 
there  exists  in  human  nature,  when  loyal  to  conscience,  a  power  to 
neutralise  error,  and  to  select  and  incorporate  with  itself  what  is  pure 
and  ennobling  in  the  most  incongruous  system?  Shall  we  shut  our 
eyes  on  the  fact,  that  among  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church,  have 
risen  up  illustrious  imitators  of  that  magnanimous  Apostle  before  whom 
Felix  trembled ;  men  who,  in  the  presence  of  nobles  and  kings,  have 
bowed  to  God  alone,  have  challenged  for  his  law  uncompromising 
homage,  and  rebuked  in  virtue's  own  undaunted  tone  triumphant  guilt? 
Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  on  the  fsict,  that  firom  the  bosom  of  this  corrupt 
church,  have  gone  forth  missionaries  to  the  east  and  the  west,  whose 
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toils  and  martyrdom  will  not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with  wliat  is 
most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice.  We  repeat  it,  not  boast- 
ingly,  but  from  deep  conviction,  that  we  are  exceeded  by  no  sect  in 
earnestness  of  desire  for  the  subversion  of  the  usurped  power  ot  the 
Catholic  church,  of  its  Mse  doctrines,  and  of  its  childish  ceremonies, 
so  often  substituted  for  inward  virtue.  We  believe  ihAt  these  have 
wrought,  and  still  work  great  eviL  Still  we  see,  and  delight  to  see, 
among  those  who  adhere  to  them,  the  best  attributes  of  men  and  Chris- 
tians. Still  we  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our  piety  by  books  which 
Catholics  have  written.  Still  we  find  one  of  our  highest  gratifications 
in  those  woi^  of  art,  in  which  Catholic  genius  has  embodied  its  sublime- 
and  touching  conceptions  of  the  form  and  countenance  of  Jesus ;  has 
made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his  miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  his 
apostles ;  and  admirers,  with  a  tender  reverence,  of  tlie  meek  celestial 
beauty  of  his  sainted  mother.  With  these  impressions,  and  this  expe- 
rience, we  cannot  but  lift  up  our  voices  against  Protestant  as  well  as 
Papal  intolerance.  We  would  purifv  Protestantism  from  the  worst 
stain  and  crime  of  Rome,  her  cruel  bigotry,  her  nefarious  spirit  of 
exclusion. 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  to  enlarge  on  the  character  of  Fenelon, 
had  we  not  proposed  to  ourselves  another  and  still  more  important  object 
in  this  review.  But,  in  truth,  this  grateful  duty  has  been  so  faithfully 
performed  in  the  Memoir  added  to  the  Selections,  that  our  readers 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  declining  it.  This  sketch  of 
Fenelon  overflows  with  fervent  yet  discriminating  admiration,  and 
gives  utterance  to  affectionate  reverence,  with  a  calmness  which  wins 
our  confidence.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  extracts  where  the  whole  is 
BO  interesting.  But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  know  Fenelon  only 
by  name,  and  as  we  wish  all  to  know  and  love  him,  we  insert  a  few 
passages. 

**  Fenelon,  by  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  conditions,  by  associating  with  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  sorrowful,  by  assisting  the  weak,  and  by  that  union  of  mildness, 
of  energy,  and  of  benevolence,  which  adapts  itself  to  every  character,  and  to  every 
situation,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  physical  ills  which  afflict  human 
nature.  It  was  by  this  habitual  and  immediate  communication  with  all  classes  of 
society,  that  he  obtained  the  melancholy  conviction  of  the  miseries  which  distress 
the  greater  part  of  mankind ;  and  to  the  profound  impression  of  this  truth  through 
his  whole  life,  we  must  ascribe  that  tender  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate, 
which  he  manifests  in  all  his  writings,  and  which  he  displayed  still  more  powerfully 
in  all  his  actions."— P.  263,  264. 

In  the  course  of  his  walks,  he  would  often  join  the  peasants,  sit  down  with  them 
on  the  grass,  talk  with  them,  and  console  them.  He  visited  them  in  their  cottages, 
seated  himself  at  table  with  them,  and  partook  of  their  humble  meals.  By  such 
kindness  and  &miliarity,  he  won  their  affections,  and  gained  access  to  their  minds. 
As  they  loved  him  as  a  fieither  and  friend,  they  delighted  to  listen  to  his  instruc- 
tions and  to  submit  to  his  guidance.  Long  after  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  him  on  these  occasions,  spoke  of  him  with  the  most  tender 
reverence.  'There,'  they  would  say,  *is  the  chair  on  which  our  good  Archbishop 
used  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  us ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more,'  and  then  their  tears 
would  flow. 

*'  The  diocese  of  Cambrai  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  experienced  the  cruel 
ravages  of  retreating  and  conquering  armies.  But  on  extraordinary  respect  war 
paid  to  Fenelon  by  the  invaders  of  France.     The  English,  the  Germans,  and  the 
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Dutch,  rivalled  the  inhabitants  of  Cambrai  in  their  veneration  for  the  Archbishop. 
All  distinctions  of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings  of  hatred  and  jealousy  that  divided 
the  nations,  seemed  to  disappear  in  the  presence  of  Fenelon.  Military  escorts 
were  offered  him,  for  his  personal  security,  but  these  he  declined,  and  traversed 
the  countries  desolated  by  war,  to  visit  his  flock,  trusting  in  the  protection  of  God. 
In  these  visits,  his  way  was  marked  by  alms  and  benefiuTtions.  While  he  was 
among  them,  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 

"He  brought  together  into  his  palace,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  country 
whom  the  war  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  took  care  of  them,  and  fed  them 
at  his  own  table.  Seeing  one  day  that  one  of  these  peasants  ate  nothing,  he  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  abstinence.  'Alas  I  my  lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  'in  making 
my  escape  from  my  cottage,  I  had  not  time  to  bring  off  my  cow,  which  was  the  sup- 
port of  my  family.  The  enemy  will  drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another 
■o  good.'  Fenelon,  availing  himself  of  his  privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set 
oat  accompanied  by  a  single  servant,  and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant. 

** '  This,'  said  Cardinal  Maury,  *  is  perhaps  the  finest  act  of  Fenelon's  life.'  He 
adds,  *  Alas,  for  the  man  who  reads  it  without  being  affected.'  Another  anecdote, 
showing  his  tender/iess  to  the  poor,  is  thus  related  of  him.  A  literary  roan,  whose 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  saying,  *  I  should 
have  profited  but  Uttle  by  my  books,  if  they  had  not  taught  me  how  to  bear  the 
loss  of  them.'  The  remark  of  Fenelon,  who  lost  his  in  a  sinilar  way,  is  still  more 
simple  and  touching.  *l  would  much  rather  they  were  burned,  than  the  cottage 
of  a  poor  peasant.' 

"The  virtues  of  Fenelon  ^ve  his  history  the  air  of  romance;  but  his  name  will 
never  die.  Transports  of  joy  were  heard  at  Cambrai  when  his  ashes  were  dis- 
covered, which,  it  was  thought,  had  been  scattered  by  the  tempest  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; aod  to  this  moment  the  Flemings  call  him  'The  Good  Archbishop.'" — 
PjfK  274,  275. 

The  Memoir  closes  in  this  touching  strain : — 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  death  of  Fenelon,  we  realise  the  truth  of  what  we  all 
Acknowledge,  though  few  fell,  that  the  good  man  never  dies;  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  our  eloquent  divines,  *  death  was  but  a  circumstance  in  his  being.'  We 
may  say,  as  we  read  his  writings,  that  we  are  conscious  of  his  immortality;  he  is 
with  us;  his  spirit  is  around  us;  it  enters  into  and  takes  possession  of  our  souls. 
He  is  at  this  ticoe,  as  he  was  when  living  in  his  diocese,  the  familiar  fiiend  of  the 
poor  and  the  sorrowful,  the  bold  reprover  of  vice,  and  the  gentle  guide  of  the  wan- 
derer; he  still  sajTs  to  all,  in  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master,  *  Come  to  me,  all  ye 
that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 

"  In  the  houses  of  the  unlearned,  where  the  names  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Bossuet  have  never  entered,  except  as  connected  with  Fenelon's,  where  not  a  word 
of  his  native  tongue  would  be  understood,  his  spirit  has  entered  as  a  minister  of 
love  and  wisdom,  and  a  well  worn  translation  of  his  Reflections,  with  a  short 
Memoir  of  bis  life,  is  laid  upon  the  precious  Word  of  God.  What  has  thus  immor- 
talised Fenelon?  For  what  is  he  thus  cherished  in  our  hearts?  Is  it  his  learning? 
his  celebrity?  his  eloquence?  No.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  the  spirit  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind,  that  is  poured  forth  from  all  his  writings;  of  that  love  that 
conquers  self,  that  binds  us  to  our  neighbour,  that  raises  us  to  God.  This  is 
Fenelon's  power,  it  is  this  that  touches  our  souls.  We  feel  that  he  has  entered 
into  the  fidl  meaning  of  that  sublime  passage  in  St.  John,  and  made  it  the  motto 
of  his  life:  '  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another;  for  love  is  of  God;  and  every  one 
that  loveth,  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not 
God;  for  God  is  love:"— Pp.  282,  283. 

The  translator  has  received  and  will  receive  the  thanks  of  manj 
readers  for  giving  them  an  opportunitj  of  holding  communion  with  the 
mind  of  Fenelon.  Her  selections  are  judicious,  and  she  has  caught 
much  of  that  simplicity  which  is  the  charm  of  Fenelon's  style.  A  want 
of  coherence  in  the  thoughts  maj  sometimes  be  observed ;  and  this,  we 
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suppose,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  author,  whoso  writings  seem 
to  be  natural  breathings  of  the  soul,  rather  than  elaborate  works  of 
art ;  but  still  more  to  the  translator,  whose  delicate  task  of  selecting 
only  what  would  suit  and  edify  the  Protestant  mind,  must  have  com- 
pelled her  to  make  omissions  and  sudden  transitions,  not  very  favour- 
able to  order  and  connexion. 

We  now  come  to  our  principal  olgect.  AN  3  propose  to  examine  the 
most  distinguishing  views,  or  system  of  Fenelou.  W  e  say,  his  *  *  system,  ** 
for  though  he  seems  to  write  from  inmiediate  impulse,  his  works  poss- 
ess that  unity  which  belongs  to  the  productions  of  all  superior  mmds. 
However  ho  may  appear  to  give  his  thoughts  without  elaboration  or 
method,  yet  one  spint  pervades  them.  We  hear  everywhere  the  same 
mild  and  penetrating  voice,  and  feel  ourselves  always  in  the  presence 
of  the  same  strongly  marked  mind.  What,  then,  were  Fenelou *s  most 
characteristic  views?  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  our  principal 
aim  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  secure  our  readers  against  what  we  deem 
exceptionable  in  his  system.  We  believe,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  is 
not  n*ee  from  excess.  He  is  sometimes  unguarded,  sometimes  extra- 
vagant. He  needs  to  be  read  with  caution,  as  do  all  who  write  from 
their  own  deeply  excited  minds.  He  needs  to  be  received  with  deduc- 
tions and  explanations,  and  to  furnish  these  is  our  present  aim.  We 
fear  that  the  very  excellences  of  Fenelon  may  shield  his  errors.  Ad- 
miration prepares  the  mind  for  belief;  and  the  moral  and  religious 
sensibility  of  the  reader  may  lay  him  open  to  impressions,  which,  whilst 
they  leave  his  purity  unstained,  may  engender  causeless  solicitudes, 
ancf  repress  a  just  and  cheerful  interest  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and 
labours  of  life. 

What,  then,  are  Fenelon 's  characteristic  views?  We  begin  with  his 
views  of  God,  which  very  much  determine  and  colour  a  reli^ous  sys- 
tem ;  and  these  are  simple  and  affecting.  He  seems  to  regard  God  but 
in  one  light,  to  think  of  him  but  in  one  character.  God  always  comes 
to  him  as  the  farther,  as  the  pitying  and  purifying  friend  of  the  souL 
This  spiritual  relation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  is,  in  the  book  before  us, 
his  all-comprehending,  all-absorbing  attribute.  Our  author  constantly 
sets  before  us  God  as  dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  and  dwelling  there 
to  reprove  its  guilt,  to  speak  to  it  with  a  still  voice,  to  kindle  a  celestial 
ray  in  its  darkness,  to  distil  upon  it  his  grace,  to  call  forth  its  love 
towards  himself,  and  to  bow  it  by  a  gentle,  rational  sway,  to  chosen, 
cheerful,  entire  subjection  to  his  pure  and  righteous  wilL  Fenelon  has 
fully  received  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  He  believed  in  him  ad 
the  Universal  Father,  as  loving  every  soul,  loving  the  guiltiest  sonl,  and 
striving  with  it  to  reclaim  it  to  himself.  This  mterest  of  the  Creator 
in  the  lost  and  darkened  mind,  is  the  thought  which  predominates  in 
the  writings  of  this  excellent  man.  God's  care  of  the  outward  world, 
of  men's  outward  interests,  of  the  concerns  of  nations,  seems  scarcely 
to  enter  his  mind.  It  is  of  God,  present  to  the  soul,  as  a  reprover, 
enlightener,  purifier,  and  guide  to  perfection,  that  he  loves  to  speak, 
and  he  speaks  with  a  depth  of  conviction  and  tenderness,  to  which,  one 
would  thmk,  ererj  reader  must  respond. 

We  have  seen  the  predominant  view  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
writings  which  we  are  examining: — He  is  a  spiritual  father,  seeking 
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the  perfection  of  every  soul  wliich  he  has  made.  AnoUier  great  ques- 
tioii,  carnring  us  still  more  deeply  into  Fenelon^s  mind,  now  presents 
itself.  In  what  did  he  suppose  this  perfection  of  the  human  soul  to 
consist?  His  views  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  in  two  words, 
self-crucifixion  and  love  to  God.  Through  these,  human  perfection  is 
to  be  sought  In  these,  and  especially  in  the  last,  it  consists.  Accord- 
ing to  Fenelon,  we  are  placea  between  two  mighty  attractions,  self 
and  God ;  and  the  only  important  question  for  every  human  being,  is, 
to  which  of  these  hostile  powers  he  will  determine  or  surrender  liis 
mind?  His  j^iraseology  on  this  subject  is  various,  and  indeed,  his 
writings  are,  in  a  great  measure,  expansions  of  this  single  view.  He 
lays  open  the  perpetual  collisions  between  tlie  principle  of  selfishness 
and  the  principle  of  religious  love,  and  calls  us  with  his  whole  strength 
of  persuasion,  to  sacrifice  the  first,  to  cherish  and  enthrone  the  last 
This  is  his  great  aim.  This  he  urges  in  a  diversity  of  forms,  some  of 
which  mav  be  repeated,  as  helps  to  a  better  apprehension  of  his  doc- 
trine. Thus,  he  calls  us  '*  to  die  to  ourselves,  and  to  live  to  God ;" 
— **  to  renounce  our  own  wills,  and  to  chooee  the  will  of  God  aa  our  only 
rule;" — to  renounce  our  own  glory,  and  to  seek  the  glory  of  God ;" — 
"to  dbtrost  ourselves,  and  to  put  our  whde  trust  in  God;" — **  to  for- 
get ourselves,  and  to  give  our  thoughts  to  God;''*— **to  renounce  ease, 
and  to  labour  for  God;'* — ''to  sacrifice  pleasure,  and  to  suffer  for 
God;'* — **to  silence  our  own  passions,  and  to  hsten  to  the  voice  of 
God;** — "to  crucify  self-love,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  love  of 
God;" — '*to  surrender  our  plans,  and  to  leave  all  thiogs  to  God." 
These  passages  give  us  Fenelon  *s  theory  of  perfection.  Self,  as  he 
teaches,  is  the  great  barrier  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  and  self 
is  to  vanish  more  and  more  firom  our  thoughts,  desires,  hopes,  trust, 
and  complacency,  and  God  to  become  all  in  aU.  Our  own  interests, 
pleasures,  plans,  advancement,  all  are  to  be  swallowed  up  in  an  entire 
and  unreserved  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon,  and  it  is  essentially  just  Self- 
crucifixion  or.self-sacrifice,  and  love  to  God,  including  love  to  his  crea- 
tures, are  the  chief  elements  of  moral  perfection.  The  pure  and  nolAe 
mind  of  Fenelon  recognised  as  by  instmct,  and  separated  from  all  in- 
lieri^w  adjuncts  these  essential  constituentA  or  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which  be  sets  before  us  their  deep 
and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautifitl  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth,  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. 

Still  we  think  ^ihat  Fenelon  *s  exposition  of  hia  views  is  open  to  ob- 
jection. We  think  that  his  phraseology,  nolwitkstandmg  its  apparent 
aimfdicity,  is  often  obscure ;  ^lat  he  has  not  set  the  due  bounds  to  his 
doctrines ;  and  especially,  that  refined  minds,  thirsting  fer  perfection, 
may  be  led  astray  by  hb  peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  it  Our  objections 
we  will  now  state  more  fully. 

We  have  said  that  self-crucifi»on  and  love  to  God,  are,  in  Fenelon's 
Bvstem,  the  two  chief  constituents  or  elements.of  virtue  and  perfection. 
To  these  we  wHl  give  separate  attention,  although  in  truth  they  often 
coalesce,  and  always  imply  one  another.  We  be^n  with  self-crucifixion, 
or  what  ia  often  called  self-sacrifice,  and  on  this  we  chiefly  differ  froir 
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the  expositions  of  our  author.  Perhaps  the  word  self  occurs  more  fre- 
quentlj  than  any  other  in  Fenelon*s  writings,  and  he  is  particularly 
inclined  to  place  it  in  contrast  with,  and  in  opposition  to,  God.  Accord- 
ing to  his  common  teaching,  God  and  self  are  hostile  influences, 
having  nothing  in  common :  the  one,  the  concentration  of  all  evil ;  the 
other,  of  all  good.  Self  is  the  principle  and  the  seat  of  all  guilt  and 
misery.  He  is  never  weary  of  pouring  reproach  on  self,  and,  generally 
speakmg,  sets  no  limits  to  the  duty  of  putting  it  to  a  painful  death. 
Now,  language  like  this  has  led  men  to  very  injurious  modes  of  regard- 
ing themselves  and  their  own  nature,  and  made  them  forgetful  of  what 
thev  owe  to  themselves.  It  has  thrown  a  cloud  over  man^s  condition 
and  prospects.  It  has  led  to  self- contempt,  a  vice  as  pernicious  as 
pride.  A  man,  when  told  perpetually  to  crucify  himself,  is  apt  to  in- 
clude under  this  word  his  whole  nature,  and  we  fear  that,  under  this 
teaching,  our  natiire  is  repressed,  its  growth  stinted,  its  free  movements 
chained,  and  of  course  its  beauty,  grace,  and  power  impaired.  We 
mean  not  to  charge  on  Fenelon  ^e  error  of  which  we  have  spoken,  or 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  effects.  But  we  do  think  that  it  finds 
shelter  under  his  phraseology,  and  we  deem  it  so  great,  so  pernicious, 
as  to  need  a  faithM  exposition.  Men  err  in  nothing  more  than  in  dis- 
paraging and  wronging  their  own  nature.  None  are  just  to  themselves. 
The  truth  on  this  great  subject  is  so  obscured,  that  it  may  startle  as  a 
paradox.  A  human  being,  justly  viewed,  instead  of  being  bound  Xx> 
general  self-cruciflxion,  cannot  reverence  and  cherish  himseff  too  much. 
This  position,  we  know,  is  strong.  But  strong  language  is  needed  to 
encounter  strong  delusion.  We  would  teach,  that  great  limitations 
must  be  set  to  the  duty  of  renouncing  or  denying  ourselves,  and  that 
no  self-cruciflxion  is  virtuous,  but  that  which  concurs  with,  and  promotes 
self-respect.  We  will  unfold  our  meaning,  beginning  with  positions 
which,  w©  presume,  will  be  controverted  by  none. 

If  we  first  regard  man's  highest  nature,  we  shall  see  at  once,  that  to 
crucify  or  renounce  this,  so  far  from  being  a  duty,  would  be  a  crime. 
The  mind,  which  is  our  chief  distinction,  can  never  be  spoken  or  thought 
of  too  reverently.  It  is  Grod's  highest  work,  his  mirror  and  represen- 
tative. Its  superiority  to  the  outward  universe  is  mournfully  over- 
looked, and  is  vet  most  true.  This  pre-eminence  we  ascribe  to  the 
mind,  not  merely  because  it  can  comprehend  the  universe  which  can- 
not comprehend  itself,  but  for  still  liigher  reasons.  We  believe  that 
the  human  mind  is  aldn  to  that  intellectual  ener^  which  gave  birth 
to  nature,  and  consequently  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  seminal 
and  prolific  principles  from  which  nature  spnmg.  We  believe,  too, 
that  the  highest  purpose  of  the  universe  is  to  frimish  materials,  scope, 
and  excitements  to  toe  mind,  in  the  work  of  assimilating  itself  to  the 
Infinite  Spirit;  that  is,  to  minister  to  a  progress  within  us,  which 
nothing  without  us  can  rival.  So  transcendant  is  the  mind.  No  praise 
can  equal  God's  goodness  in  creating  us  after  his  own  spiritual  likeness. 
No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  ^eatness  of  the  gift  of  a  rational 
and  moral  existence.  Far  from  crucifying  this,  to  unfold  it  must  ever 
be  the  chief 'duty  and  end  of  our  being,  and  the  noblest  tribute  we  can 
render  to  its  Author. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mind,  that  liighest  part  of  ourselves,  and  of 
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the  guilt  wc  should  incur  by  crucifying  or  renouncing  it.  But  the 
duty  of  self-crucifixion  requires  still  greater  limitations.  Taking  hu- 
man nature  as  consisting  of  a  body  as  well  as  mind,  as  including  animal 
desire,  as  framed  to  receive  pleasure  through  the  eye  and  ear  and  all 
the  organs  of  sense,  in  this  larger  view,  we  cannot  give  it  up  to  the 
immo^tion  which  is  sometimes  urged.  We  see  in  the  mixed  consti- 
tution of  man  a  beautiful  whole.  We  see  in  the  lowest  as  well  as 
highest  capacity  an  important  use ;  and  in  every  sense  an  inlet  of  plea- 
sure not  to  be  disdained.  Still  more,  wo  beheve,  that  he,  in  whom  the 
physical  nature  is  unfolded  most  entirely  and  harmoniously,  who  unites 
to  greatest  strength  of  limbs  the  greatest  acuteness  of  the  senses,  may, 
if  he  will,  derive  important  aids  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
from  these  felicities  of  his  outward  frame.  We  beUeve,  too,  that  by  a 
beautiful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  culture  and  moral 
elevation,  gives  vigour  and  grace  to  the  body,  and  enlarges  its  sphere 
of  action  and  enjoyment.  Thus,  human  nature,  viewed  as  a  whole,  as 
a  union  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  is  a  work  worthy  of  a  divine 
author,  and  its  universal  developement,  not  its  general  crucifixion,  is 
the  lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
We  go  still  farther.      The  desire  of  our  own  individual  interest, 

})leasure,  good,  the  principle  of  which  is  ordinarily  denominated  self- 
ove  or  self-regard,  is  not  to  be  warred  against  a:id  destroyed.  The 
tendency  of  this  to  excess  is  indeed  our  chief  moral  danger.  Self- 
partiality,  in  some  form  or  other,  enters  into  and  constitutes  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  every  sin.  But  excess  is  not  essential  to  self-regard, 
and  this  principle  of  our  nature  is  the  last  which  could  be  spared. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  to  every  being  his  own  welfare  is  more 
especially  committed  than  that  of  any  other,  and  that  a  special  sensi- 
bifity  to.  it  is  imperiously  demanded  by  his  present  state.  He  alone 
knows  his  own  wants  and  perils,  and  the  hourly,  perpetual  claims  of 
his  particular  lot ;  and  were  ho  to  discard  the  care  of  himself  for  a 
day,  he  would  inevitably  perish.  It  is  a  remark  of  great  importance, 
that  the  moral  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  self-love,  arises  from 
the  very  indispensableness  of  this  principle,  from  the  necessity  of  its 
perpetual  exercise ;  for  according  to  a  known  law  of  the  mind,  every 
passion,  unless  carefully  restrained,  gains  strength  by  frequency  of  ex- 
citement and  action.  The  tendency  of  self-love  to  excess  results  from 
its  very  importance,  or  from  the  need  in  which  we  stand  of  its  unceas- 
ing agency,  and  is  therefore  no  reason  for  its  extermination,  and  no 
reproach  on  human  nature.  This  tendency,  however,  does  exist.  It 
is  strong.  It  is  fearful.  It  is  our  chief  penl.  It  is  tlio  precipice,  on 
the  edge  of  which  we  always  tread.  It  is  the  great  appointed  trial  of 
our  moral  nature.  To  this  tendency,  unresisted,  tamely  obeyed,  we 
owe  the  chief  guilt  and  misery  of  the  present  state,  tlie  extinction  of 
charity,  a  moral  death  more  terrible  than  all  the  calamities  of  Ufe. 
This  truth  Fenelon  felt  and  taught  as  few  have  done,  and  in  his  power- 
ful warnings  against  this  peril,  the  chief  value  of  his  writings  lies.  He 
treats  with  admirable  acuteness  the  windings  of  self-partiahty,  shows 
how  it  mixes  with  the  best  motives,  and  how  it  feeds  upon,  and  so 
consumes  our  very  virtues.  All  this  is  true.  Still,  self-love  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  nature,  and  must  not  and  cannot  be  renounced. 
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The  strong  tendency  of  this  principle  to  excess,  of  which  we  have 
now  spoken,  explains  the  strong  language  in  which  Fenelon  and  others 
have  pointed  out  our  danger  from  this  part  of  our  constitution.  But 
it  has  also  given  rise  to  exaggerated  views  and  modes  of  expression, 
which  have  contributed,  perhaps,  a^  much  as  anj  cause,  to  the  univer- 
sal want  of  a  just  self-respect.  Self-love,  from  its  proneness  to  excess 
and  its  constant  movements,  has  naturallj  been  the  object  of  greater 
attention  than  any  other  principle  of  action ;  and  men,  regarding  it 
not  so  much  in  its  ordinary  operations  as  in  its  encroachments  and  its 
triumphs  over  other  sentiments,  have  come  to  consider  it  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  human  nltture.  Philosophers,  ** falsely  so  called,"  have 
laboured  to  resolve  into  it  ail  our  affections,  to  make  it  the  sole  spring 
of  life,  so  that  the  whole  mind,  according  to  their  doctrine,  may  be 
considered  as  one  energy  of  self-love.  If  to  these  remarks  we  add, 
that  this  principle,  as  its  name  imports,  has  self  or  the  individual  for 
its  object,  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  very  important  hct  in  tho 
present  discussion.  We  learn  how  it  is,  tliat  self-love  has  come  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  self,  as  if  it  constituted  the  whole  individual, 
and  to  be  considered  as  entering  into  and  forming  human  nature  as  no 
other  principle  does.  A  man's  self-love,  especially  when  unrestrained, 
is  tlius  thought  to  be  and  is  spoken  of  as  himself;  and  hence  the  duty 
of  crucifying  or  renouncing  himself,  has  naturally  been  urged  by 
Fenelon  and  a  host  of  writers,  in  the  broadest  and  most  unqualified 
terms. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  self-love  is  our  only  principle,  or  that  it  con- 
stitutes ourselves  any  more  than  other  principles,  and  the  wrong  done 
to  our  nature  by  such  .modes  of  speech  needs  to  be  resisted.  Our  na- 
ture has  other  elements  or  constituents,  and  vastly  higher  ones,  to  which 
self-love  was  meant  to  minister,  and  which  are  at  war  with  its  excesses. 
For  example,  we  have  reason  or  intellectual  energy,  given  us  for  the 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  truth ;  and  this  is  essentially  a  disinterested 
principle ;  for  truth,  which  is  its  object,  is  of  a  universal,  impartial 
nature.  The  great  province  of  the  intellectual  facidty,  is,  to  acquaint 
the  individual  with  the  laws  and  order  of  the  divine  system ;  a  system, 
which  spreads  infinitely  beyond  himself,  of  which  he  rorms  a  very  small 
part,  which  embraces  innumerable  beings  equally  fikvoured  by  God,  and 
wliich  proposes  as  its  sublime  and  beneficent  end,  the  ever-growing 
good  of  the  whole.  Again,  human  nature  has  a  variety  of  affectiong, 
coiTesponding  to  our  domestic  and  most  common  relations ;  affections 
which  in  midtitudes  overpower  self-love,  which  make  others  the  chief 
object  of  our  care,  which  nerve  the  arm  for  ever-recurring  toil  by  day, 
and  strengthen  the  wearied  frame  to  forego  the  slumbers  of  ni^ht. 
Then  there  belongs  to  every  man  the  general  sentiment  of  humamty, 
which  responds  to  all  human  sufferings,  to  a  stranger's  tears  and  groans, 
and  often  prompts  to  great  sacrifices  for  his  rehef.  Above  all,  there 
is  the  moral  principle,  that  which  should  especially  be  called  a  man's 
self,  for  it  is  clothed  with  a  kingly  authority  over  his  whole  nature, 
and  was  plainly  given  to  bear  sway  over  every  desire.  This  is  emi- 
nently a  disinterested  principle.  Its  very  essence  is  impartiality.  It 
has  no  respect  of  persons.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice,  taking  the 
rights  of  all  under  its  protection,  and  frowning  on  the  least  wrong. 
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however  largely  it  may  serve  ourselves.  This  moral  nature  especially 
delights  in,  and  enjoins  a  universal  charity,  and  makes  the  heart  thrin 
with  exulting  joy,  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of  magnanimous  deeds,  of 
perils  fronted,  and  death  endured,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Now, 
these  various  principles,  and  especially  the  last,  are  as  truly  ourselves 
as  self-love.  When  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  these  ought  to  occur  to 
him  as  his  chief  attributes.  He  can  hardly  injure  himself  more,  than 
by  excluding  these  from  his  conception  of  himself,  and  by  making  self- 
love  the  great  constituent  of  his  nature. 

We  have  urged  those  remarks  on  the  narrow  sense  often  given  to 
the  word  self,  because  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  loads  to  degrading 
ideas  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  pernicious  notion,  that  we  practise 
a  virtuous  self-sacrifice  in  holding  it  in  contempt.  We  would  have  it 
understood  that  high  faculties  form  this  despised  self,  as  truly  as  low 
desires ;  and  we  would^  add  that  when  these  are  foithfully  unfolded, 
this  self  takes  rank  among  the  noblest  beings  in  the  umverse.  To 
illustrate  this  thought,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  an  important, 
but  much  neglected  view  of  virtue  and  rehgion.  These  are  conmionlj 
Fpoken  of  in  an  abstract  manner,  as  if  they  were  distinct  from  ourselves, 
as  if  they  were  foreign  existences,  which  enter  the  human  mind,  and 
dwell  there  in  a  kind  of  separation  from  itself.  Now,  rehgion  and  vir- 
tue, wherever  they  exist,  are  the  mind  itself  and  nothing  else.  They 
are  human  nature,  and  nothing  else.  A  good  man's  piety  and  virtue 
are  not  distinct  possessions ;  they  are  himself,  and  all  the  glory  which 
belong  to  them  belong  to  himself.  What  is  rehgion?  Not  a  foreign 
inhabitant,  not  something  ahen  to  our  nature,  which  comes  and  takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul  itself,  lifting  itself  up  to  its 
Maker.  What  is  virtue?  It  is  the  soul,  listening  to,  and  revermg,  and 
obeying  a  law  which  belongs  to  its  very  essence,  the  law  of  duty.  We 
sometimes  smile,  when  we  hear  men  decrying  human  nature,  and  in  the 
same  breathing  exalting  religion  to  the  skies ;  as  if  rehgion  were  any- 
thing more  than  human  nature  acting  in  obedience  to  its  chief  law. 
Religion  and  virtue,  as  &r  as  we  possess  them,  are  ourselves ;  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  these  attributes,  is,  in  truth,  a  tribute  to  the 
soul  of  man.  Self-crucifixion  then,  should  it  exclude  self-reverence, 
would  be  anything  but  virtue. 

We  would  briefly  surest  another  train  of  thought  leading  to  the 
same  result.  SelF-crucmxion,  or  self-renunciation,  is  a  work,  and  a 
work  requires  an  agent.  By  whom  then  is  it  accomphshed?  We 
answer,  by  the  man  himself,  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  be  who  is 
summoned  to  the  effort.  He  is  called  by  a  voice  within,  and  hj  the 
law  of  God,  to  put  forth  power  over  himself,  to  rule  his  own  spirit,  to 
subdue  every  passion.  Now,  this  inward  power,  which  self-crucifixion 
supposes  and  demands,  is  the  most  signal  proof  of  a  high  nature  which 
can  be  given.  It  is  the  most  illustrious  power  which  God  confers. 
It  is  a  sovereignty  worth  more  than  that  over  outward  nature.  It  is 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  noblest  order  of  virtues ;  and  its  greatness, 
of  counBe  demonstrates  the  greatness  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
perpetually  bound  and  summoned  to  put  it  forth.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Self-crucinxion  has  an  object,  an  end;  and  what  is  it?  Its  great  end 
is,  to  give  tiberty  and  enei^  to  our  nature.     Its  aim  is,  not  to  break 
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down  the  soul,  but  to  curb  those  lusts  and  passions,  **  which  war  against 
the  soul,"  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  may  rise  into  new 
life,  and  may  manifest  their  divine  original.  Self-crucifixion,  justly 
viewed,  is  the  suppression  of  the  passions,  that  tlie  power  and  progress 
of  thought,  and  conscience,  and  pure  love,  may  bo  unrestrained.  It  is 
the  destruction  of  the  brute,  that  the  angel  may  unfold  itself  within. 
It  is  founded  on  our  godlike  capacities,  and  the  expansion  and  glory  of 
these  is  its  end.  Thus  the  very  duty,  which  by  some  is  identified  with 
self-contempt,  implies  and  imposes  self-reverence.  It  is  the  belief  and 
the  choice  of  perfection  as  our  inheritance  and  our  end. 

We  have  thus  shown  under  what  great  limitations,  self-crucifixion, 
or  self-renunciation,  is  to  be  understood,  and  how  remote  it  is  from 
self-contempt.  Our  purpose  was,  after  closing  this  discussion,  to  give 
a  rational  interpretation  of  the  phrases  in  which  Fenelon  has  enjoined 
this  duty.  But  our  limits  allow  us  just  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of 
tliese.  Ferhaps  he  calls  upon  us  to  do  nothing  so  often  as  **to  renounce 
our  own  wills."  This  is  a  favourite  phrase;  and  what  does  it  imply? 
that  we  are  to  cease  to  will?  Nothing  less.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
human  will  is  never  so  strenuous,  as  in  this  act  which  is  called  the 
renunciation  of  itself,  and  by  nothing  does  it  more  build  up  its  own 
energy.  The  phrase  means,  that  wo  should  sacrifice  inclination  at  the 
least  suggestion  of  duty.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  the  mind  never 
puts  forth  such  strength  of  purpose  or  will,  as  in  overcoming  desire? 
And  what  is  the  highest  end  and  benefit  of  this  warfare  witli  desire? 
It  is,  that  the  mind  may  accumulate  force  of  moral  purpose,  that  the 
will  mav  more  sternly,  unconquerably  resolve  on  the  hardest  duties 
and  subumest  virtues  to  which  (jod  may  call  us. 

Once  more,  we  are  again  and  again  exhorted  by  Fenelon  to  "for- 
get ourselves."  And  what  means  this?  Self-oblivion,  literally  un- 
derstood, is  an  impossibility.  We  may  a^  easily  annihilate  our  being 
as  our  self-consciousness.  Self-remembrance  is  in  truth  a  duty,  need- 
ful to  the  safety  of  every  hour,  and  especially  necessary  to  the  great 
work  of  life,  which  is  the  conforming  of  ourselves,  of  our  whole  nature 
to  the  will  of  God.  There  is  no  clanger  of  our  thinking  of  ourselves 
too  much,  if  we  will  think  justly ;  that  is.  if  we  will  view  ourselves  as 
what  we  are,  as  moral  beings,  accountable  to  a  divine  lawgiver,  framed 
to  delight  in  and  to  seek  virtue,  framed  for  an  ever-spreading  philan- 
thropy, called  to  sympathise  with  and  to  suflfer  for  others,  and  tlirough 
this  path  to  ascend  to  our  Original.  There  are,  however,  senses  in 
which  we  cannot  too  much  forget  ourselves.  Our  improvements  of 
whatever  kind,  our  good  deeds,  our  virtues,  whenever  they  are  seized 
,.upon  and  magnified  by  self-love,  or  so  recalled  as  to  lift  us  above  others, 
and  to  stifle  that  sense  of  deficiency  and  thirst  for  progress,  by  which 
alone  we  can  be  carried  forward,  these  we  cannot  too  earnestly  drive 
from  our  thoughts.  Our  distinctions,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  condi- 
tion, when  they  minister  to  vanity  or  pride,  when  they  weaken  the 
consciousness  of  a  common  nature  with  the  human  race,  narrow  our 
sympathies,  or  deprave  our  judgments,  these  we  cannot  be  too  solicit- 
ous to  forget.  Our  pleasures,  when  they  are  so  exaggerated  by  the 
imagination  as  to  distract  and  overwhelm  the  sense  of  uuty,  should  be 
forced  to  quit  their  grasp  on  our  minds.     Such  parts  or  constituents  of 
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ourselves  we  are  to  forget.  Our  moral,  intellectual,  immortal  nature 
we  cannot  remember  too  much.  Under  the  consciousness  of  it,  we  are 
always  to  live. 

According  to  the  views  now  given,  self-crucifixion  is  the  subjection 
or  sacrifice  of  the  inferior  to  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  It 
is  the  practical  recognition  of  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of  our  rational 
and  moral  powers.  No  duty  involves  a  more  reverential  view  and  care 
of  ourselves.  We  have  been  the  more  solicitous  to  give  this  view  of 
ftelf-renunciation,  because  its  true  spirit  is  often  mistaken,  because  it 
is  often  set  forth  so  as  to  degrade,  instead  of  exalting  the  mind.  In 
truth,  we  feel  more  and  more  the  importance  of  bringing  men  to  juster 
conceptions  of  the  inward  gifts  with  which  God  has  enriched  them. 
We  desire  nothing  so  much,  as  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  spiritual 
possessions.  We  feel  indeed  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  We  know 
that  we  have  to  combat  with  a  secret  incredulity  m  many  minds. 
We  know,  that  the  clearest  expositions  wiU  be  imperfectly  understood 
by  those,  who  have  nothing  in  their  experience  to  interpret  what  we 
utter.  The  mind,  we  are  aware,  can  be  clearly  revealed  to  itself,  only 
by  its  own  progress.  Its  capacities  of  thought,  of  action,  of  endurance, 
of  triumphing  over  pleasure  and  pain,  of  identifying  itself  with  other 
beings,  of  seeking  truth  without  prejudice  and  without  fear,  of  uniting 
itself  with  God,  of  sacrificing  life  to  duty,  these  immortal  energies  can 
only  be  felt  to  be  real,  and  duly  honoured,  by  those  in  whom  they  are 
gradually  and  steadily  unfolded.  Still  we  do  not  despair  of  meeting 
some  response,  though  faint,  in  multitudes.  Such  a  spirit,  as  God  has 
breathed  into  men,  cannot  easily  exist,  without  giving  some  signs  of 
its  divine  original.  In  most  men,  there  are  some  revelations  of  their 
own  naturq,  some  beams  of  a  light  which  belongs  not  to  the  earth,  some 
sympathies  with  what  is  good  and  great  in  character,  some  perceptions 
of  beauty,  soise  gushings  from  the  deep  fountain  of  love  m  the  soul, 
some  thirstings  for  a  purer  happiness,  some  experience  of  the  peculiar 
joy  of  a  disinterested  deed,  some  dim  conceptions  at  least  of  their  in- 
timate relations  to  God.  Most  men  understand  through  experience 
these  testimonies  to  the  secret  wealth  and  immortal  destination  of  the 
soul ;  whilst,  in  not  a  few,  such  a  measure  of  intellectual  and  moral 
power  has  been  called  forth,  that  nothing  is  needed  but  a  wise  direction 
of  their  thoughts  upon  themselves,  to  open  to  them  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  their  own  spiritual  energy,  and  of  the  unbounded  good 
mto  which  it  may  be  unfolded.  For  such  we  have  written.  We  regard 
nothing  so  important  to  a  human  being,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
mind,  and  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  Infinite  Mind.  Faith  in 
what  man  contains  as  a  germ  in  his  own  breast,  faith  in  what  he  may 
become,  in  what  ho  was  framed  to  be,  in  that  state  of  power,  light, 
purity,  joy,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  exalt  him,  this  faith  soerifc 
to  us  the  quickening,  saving,  renovating  principle,  which  God  sent  his 
Son  to  revive  in  Uie  soul,  and  happy  are  they  who  can  si>read  its 
empire  in  the  world. 

We  have  finished  our  remarks  on  the  first  element  of  perfection, 
according  to  Feuelon,  self-crucifixion.  We  proceed  to  the  second,  love 
to  God.  On  this  topic  we  intended  to  enlarge,  but  have  left  ourselves 
little  room.     We  are  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  less  to  object  to 
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Fonelon's  ezpositionB  under  this  hoad,  than  under  the  former.  Of  the 
ffrandeur  ana  the  happiness  of  this  principle  he  speaks  truly,  worthily, 
in  the  penetrating  language  of  calm  and  deep  conviction.  In  one  par- 
ticular, we  think  him  defectire.  He  has  not  stated,  and  in  truth,  rery 
few  do  state,  with  sufficient  strength  and  precision,  the  moral  foundation 
and  the  moral  nature  of  religion.  He  has  not  taught,  with  sufficient 
clearness,  the  great  truth,  that  love  to  God  is  from  beginning  to  end 
the  love  of  virtue.  He  did  not  sufficiently  feel,  that  religion  is  the 
expansion  and  most  perfect  form  of  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  He 
tometimes  teaches,  that  to  do  God's  will,  we  must  renounce'ourselves 
and  silence  reason ;  as  if  the  divine  will  were  not  in  acccurdance  with 
our  faculties ;  as  if  it  were  something  dark  and  mysterious ;  as  if  to 
follow  it,  we  must  quench  the  light  of  our  own  minds.  Now,  the  truth 
is,  that  the  divine  will  is  in  harmony  with  our  nature.  It  is  God*8 
approbation  and  injunction  of  that  moral  rectitude,  of  which  the  great 
lines  are  written  on  the  human  soul,  and  to  which  reason  and  con- 
science, even  when  they  fail  to  secure  obedience,  do  yet  secretly,  and 
in  no  small  degree,  respond.  The  human  mind  and  the  divine  law 
are  not  distinct  and  disconnected  things.  If  man  were  not  a  law  to 
himself,  he  could  not  receive  the  revelation  of  a  law  from  Heaven. 
Were  not  the  principle  of  duty  an  essential  part  of  his  mind,  he  could 
be  bound  to  no  obedience.  Religion  has  its  foundation  in  our  moral 
nature,  and  is  indeed  its  most  enlarged  and  glorious  form,  and  we 
lament  that  this  great  truth  does  not  shine  more  bris^htly  in  the  pages 
of  Fenelon.  We  intended  to  give  to  it  a  particular  discussion ;  but  as 
we  cannot  do  it  justice  in  the  present  article,  we  prefer  to  dismise  it, 
and  to  offer  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  that  sentiment  of  love 
towards  God  on  which  our  author  so  perpetually  insists. 

We  are  aware  that,  to  some  men,  Fenelon  may  seem  an  enthusiast. 
Some  may  doubt  or  deny  the  possibility  of  that  strong,  deep,  supreme 
affection  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  with  which  Fenelon 's  book  over- 
flows. We  wonder  at  this  scepticism.  We  know  no  property  of 
human  nature  more  undoubted,  than  its  capacity  and  fulness  of  affec- 
tion. We  see  its  love  overflowing  in  its  domestic  connexion*,  in  friend- 
ships, and  especially  in  its  interest  in  beings  separated  by  oceans  and 
the  lapse  of  ages.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  affections,  to  which  we 
here  refer,  have  fellow-beings  fDr  their  objects,  and  do  liot  therefore 
prove  our  capacity  of  religious  attachment.  The  truth  is,  that  one 
spirit  runs  through  all  our  affections,  as  far  as  they  are  pure ;  and  love 
to  mankind,  directed  aright,  is  the  germ  and  element  of  love  to  the 
Divinity.  Whatever  is  excellent  and  venerable  in  human  beings,  is  of 
jGrod,  and  in  attaching  ourselves  to  it  we  are  preparing  our  hearts  for 
its  Author.  Whoever  sees  and  recognises  the  moral  dignity  of  impartial 
jfistice  and  disinterested  goodness  in  his  fellow-creatures,  has  began 
to  pay  homage  to  tlie  attributes  of  God.  The  first  emotion  awakened 
in  the  soul,  we  mean  filial  attachment,  is  the  dawning  of  love  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Our  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  good 
and  great  men,  our  veneration  towards  enlightened  legislators,  our 
sympathy  with  philanthropists,  our  delight  in  mighty  efforts  of  inteDect 
consecrated  to  a  good  cause,  «U1  these  sentiments  prove  our  cai^acity 
of  an  affectionate  reverence  to  God;  for  he  is  at  once  the  inspirer 
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find  the  model  of  this  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  in  his  creatures. 
We  even  think,  that  our  love  of  nature  has  an  affinity  with  tlie  lore 
of  Grod,  and  was  meant  as  a  preparation  for  it ;  for  the  harmonies  of 
nature  are  only  his  wisdom  made  visible;  the  heavens,  so  sublime, 
are  a  revelation  of  his  inmiensitj ;  and  the  beauty  of  creation  images 
to  us  his  overflowing  love  and  blessedness.  To  us,  hardly  anythmg 
fieems  plainer,  than  that  the  soul  was  made  for  God.  Not  only  its 
human  affections  guide  it  to  him ;  not  only  its  deep  wants,  its  dangers, 
and  hel^dessness,  guide  it  to  him ;  there  are  still  higher  indications  of 
the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than  human 
love,  a  princij^e  or  power  of  adoration,  whkjh  cannot  bound  itself  to 
finite  natures,  which  carries  up  the  thoughts  above  the  visible  universe, 
and  which,  in  approaching  God,  rises  into  a  solemn  transport,  a  mingled 
awe  and  ioy,  prophetic  of  a  higher  life ;  and  a  brighter  signature  of  our 
end  and  bappmess  cannot  be  conceived. 

We  are  aware  that  it  may  be  obje(;ted,  that  many  and  great 
obstructions  to  a  supreme  love  of  God  belong  to  our  very  constitution 
and  condition,  and  that  these  go  far  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  our 
being  £ramed  for  religion  as  our  chief  good.  But  this  argument  does 
not  move  us.  We  learn  from  every  survey  of  man^s  nature  and 
history,  that  he  is  ordained  to  approach  the  end  of  his  creation  through 
many  and  great  obstructions ;  that  effort  is  the  immutable  law  of  his 
being ;  that  a  good,  in  proportion  to  its  grandeur,  is  encompassed  with 
hardship.  The  obstructions  to  religion  are  not  greater  than  those  to 
knowleoge;  and  accordingly,  history  gives  as  dark  views  of  human 
ignorance,  as  of  human  gudt.  Yet  who,  on  this  ground,  denies  that 
man  was  formed  for  knowledge,  that  progress  in  truth  is  the  path  of 
nature,  and  that  he  has  impulses  which  are  to  carry  forward  his 
intellectual  powers  without  end?  It  is  God's  pleasure,  in  his  provisions 
for  the  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  body,  to  give  us  in  a  rude  state  the 
materials  of  good,  aud  to  leave  us  to  frame  from  them,  amidst  much 
(conflict,  a  character  of  moral  and  religious  excellence;  and  in  this 
ordination  we  see  his  wise  benevolence ;  for  by  this  we  may  rise  to  the 
unutteraUe  happiness  of  a  free  and  moral  union  with  our  Creator. 
We  ou^ht  to  add,  that  the  obstructions  to  the  love  of  God  do  not  lie 
wholly  in  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  greatest  is  a  false  theology.  This 
interposes  thick  clouds  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker.  It  darkens 
and  dishonours  God  and  his  works,  and  leaves  nothing  to  sustain  our 
trust  and  love. 

The  motives  which  are  most  commonly  urged  for  cherishing  supreme 
affection  towards  God,  are  drawn  from  our  frailty  and  weakness,  and 
from  our  need  of  more  than  human  succour  in  the  trials  of  life  and  in 
the  pains  of  death.  But  religion  has  a  still  higher  claim.  It  answers 
to  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  We  refer  to  oin*  want  of  some 
being  or  beings,  to  whom  we  may  give  our  hearts,  whom  we  may  love 
more  than  ourselves,  for  whom  we  may  live  and  be  read;^  to  die,  and 
whose  character  responds  to  that  idea  of  perfection,  wluch,  however 
dim  and  undefined,  is  an  essential  element  of  every  human  souL  We 
cannot  be  happy  beyond  our  love.  At  the  same  time,  love  may  prove 
our  chief  woe,  if  bestowed  unwisely,  disproportionately,  and  on  un- 
worthy objects ;  if  confined  to  beings  of  umperfect  virtue,  with  whose 
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feelings  we  cannot  always  innocently  sympathise,  whose  interests  we 
cannot  always  righteously  promote,  who  narrow  us  to  themselyes  instead 
of  breathing  universal  charity,  who  are  frail,  mutable,  exposed  to 
suffering,  pain,  and  death.  To  secure  a  growing  happiness  and  a 
spotless  virtue,  we  need  for  the  heart  a  being  worthy  of  its  whole  trea- 
sure of  love,  to  whom  we  may  consecrate  our  whole  existence,  in 
approaching  whom  we  enter  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  brightness,  in 
sympathising  with  whom  we  cherish  only  noble  sentiments,  in  devoting 
ourselves  to  whom  we  expose  great  and  enduring  interests,  in  whose 
character  we  find  tlie  spring  of  an  ever  enlarging  philanthropy,  and  by- 
attachment  to  whom,  all  our  other  attachments  are  hallowed,  protected, 
and  supphed  with  tender  and  sublime  consolations  under  bereavement 
and  blighted  hope.     Such  a  being  is  God. 

The  word  which  Fenclon  has  naost  frequently  used  to  express  the 
happiness  to  which  tho  mind  ascends  by  a  supreme  love  of  God,  is 
"peace,"  perhaps  the  most  expressive  which  language  affords.  We 
fear,  however,  that  its  full  import  is  not  always  received.  There  is  a 
twofold  peace.  The  first  is  negative.  It  is  relief  from  disquiet  and 
corroding  care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  higher  peace,  to  which  this  is  but  the  prelude,  **  a  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  properly  called  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  us."  This  state  is  anything  but  negative. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely 
harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are  blended 
in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is 
more  than  silence  after  storms.  It  is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious 
sounds.  Has  the  reader  never  known  a  season,  when,  in  the  fullest 
flow  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  in- 
ward calm,  profound  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer 
noon,  fiill  of  joy,  but  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion, 
has  been  breadied  through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and 
presage  of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world?  Of  this  character  is  the 
peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the  crea- 
tion, an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings,  a  sympathy  with  aJI  that  is 
pure  and  happy,  a  surrender  of  every  separate  will  and  interest,  a 
participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  an  entire  concord 
of  purpose  with  its  Infinite  Original.  This  is  peace,  and  the  true 
happiness  of  man ;  and  we  think  that  human  nature  has  never  entirely 
lost  sight  of  this  its  great  end.  It  has  always  sighed  for  a  repose,  in 
which  energy  of  thought  and  will  might  be  tempered  with  an  all-per- 
vading tranquility.  We  seem  to  discover  aspirations  after  this  good, 
a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Wo  think  we  see 
it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy,  which  pro- 
posed, as  tho  consummation  of  present  virtue,  a  release  from  all  dis- 
quiet, and  an  intimate  union  and  liarmony  with  the  Divine  Mind. 
We  even  think,  that  we  trace  this  consciousness,  this  aspiration,  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  in  which  the  sculptor, 
aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts  of  human  perfections,  has 
joined  with  the  fuhiess  of  hfe  and  strength,  a  repose,  which  breathes 
into  the  spectator  an  admiration  as  ciilm  as  it  is  exalted.  Man,  we 
believe,  never  wholly  loses  the  sentiment  of  his  true  good.     There  are 
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yearnings,  sighings,  which  he  does  not  himself  comprehend,  which  break 
forth  alike  in  his  prosperous  and  adverse  seasons,  which  betray  a  deep, 
indestructible  faith  in  a  good  that  he  has  not  found,  and  which,  m 
proportion  as  they  ^ow  distinct,  rise  to  God,  and  concentrate  the  soul 
m  him,  as  at  once  its  life  and  rest,  the  fountain  at  once  of  energy  and 
of  peace. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  suggested  by  the  writings  of 
Feuelon,  we  liave  aime^l  to  free  religion  from  exaggerations,  which,  we 
fear,  weaken  its  influence  over  reasonable  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  illustrate  its  dignity  and  happiness.  We  want  time,  or  we  should 
enlarge  on  the  importance  of  this  great  subject  to  every  human  being. 
We  cannot  however  leave  it,  without  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the 
attention  of  men  of  superior  minds.  The  neglect  which  it  generally 
receives  from  these  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  signs  of  our  times. 
The  claims  of  religion  on  intelligent  men  are  not  yet  understood,  and 
the  low  place  wliich  it  holds  among  the  objects  of  liberal  inquiry,  will 
one  day  be  recollected  as  the  shame  of  our  age.  Some  remarks  on 
this  topic  may  form  a  not  unsuitable  conclusion  to  the  present  article. 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unq^uestionable  £act,  that  rehgion,  considered  as  an 
intellectual  subject,  is  m  a  great  measure  left  to  a  particular  body  of 
men,  as  a  professional  concern ;  and  the  fact  is  as  much  to  be  wondered 
at  as  deplored.  It  is  wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  especially  a  superior 
one,  should  not  see  in  rehgion  the  highest  object  of  thought.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  Infinite  God,  the  noblest  theme  of  the  universe, 
should  be  considered  as  a  monopoly  of  professed  theologians ;  that  a 
subject  so  vast,  awful,  and  exalting,  as  our  relation  to  the  Divinity, 
should  be  left  to  technical  men,  to  be  handled  so  much  for  sectarian 
purposes.  Rehgion  is  the  property  and  dearest  interest  of  the  human 
race.  Every  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it.  It  shoidd  be  approached 
with  an  independence  on  human  autliority.  It  should  be  rescued  from 
all  the  factions  which  have  seized  upon  it  as  their  particular  possession. 
Men  of  the  highest  intellect  should  feel,  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  then 
his  character  and  our  relation  to  him  throw  all  other  subjects  into 
obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  consecrated  to  him,  can  never 
attain  its  true  use,  its  full  dimensions,  and  its  proper  happiness. 
Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowledge  which  is  not 
gathered  round  it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated  by  it,  is  hardly  worthy 
the  name.  To  this  great  theme  we  would  summon  all  orders  of  mind, 
the  scholar,  tlie  statesman,  the  student  of  nature,  and  the  observer  of 
life.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  every  faculty  and  every  acquisition  may 
pay  tribute,  which  may  receive  aids  and  hghts  from  the  accuracy  of  the 
logician,  from  the  penetrating  spirit  of  philosophy,  from  the  intuitions 
of  genius,  from  the  researches  of  history,  from  the  science  of  the  mind, 
from  physical  science,  from  every  branch  of  criticism,  and  though  last 
not  least,  from  the  spontaneous  suggestions  and  the  moral  aspirations  of 
pure  but  unlettered  men. 

It  is  a  fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the  degraded  state  of 
rehgion,  that  not  a  few  superior  minds  look  down  upon  it  as  a  subject 
beneath  their  investigation.  Though  aUied  with  all  knowledge,  and 
especially  with  that  of  human  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  separate  and  inferior  study,  particularly  fitted  to  the  gloom  of 
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a  convent,  and  tbo  sei'lupion  of  a  minster.  Religion  ig  still  con- 
founded, in  many  and  in  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks,  and 
the  subtleties  and  strifes  of  theologians.  It  is  thought  a  mystery, 
which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other  knowledge.  It  is  n<ever 
ranked  with  the  sciences  which  expand  and  adorn  the  mind.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  method  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as  a  vivifying  truth 
through  which  the  intellect  and  heart  are  aUke  to  be  invigorated  and 
enlarged.  Its  bearing  on  the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the  great 
interests  of  life  b  hardly  suspected.  This  degradation  of  religion  into 
a  technical  study,  this  disjmiction  of  it  from  morLls,  from  philosophy, 
from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research,  has  done  it  mfinite  injury, 
has  checked  its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors  which  gathered  round 
it  in  times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a  mark  for  the 
sopliistry  and  ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and  has  infused  a  lurking  scepti- 
cism into  many  powerfiil  understandings.  Nor  has  religion  suffered 
alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by  the  obscuration  of  this  its  central 
light.  Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable  through  want  of 
this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the  whole  sphere  of  truth, 
what  God  is  to  the  universe,  and  in  dethroning  it,  or  confining  it  to  a 
narrow  range,  we  commit  very  much  such  an  injury  on  the  soid,  as  the 
universe  would  suffer,  were  the  Infinite  Being  to  abandon  it,  or  to  con- 
tract his  energy  to  a  small  province  of  his  creation. 

The  injury  done  to  literature  by  divorcing  it  from  religion,  is  a  topic 
worthy  of  separate  discussion.  Literature  has  thus  lost  power  and 
permanent  interest.  It  has  become,  in  a  great  measure,  superficial, 
an  image  of  transient  modes  of  thought  and  of  arbitrary  forms  of  life, 
not  the  organ  and  expression  of  immutable  truth,  and  of  deep  work- 
ings of  the  soul.  We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire 
tliat  literature  should  confine  itself  wholly  or  chiefly  to  religious  topics, 
and  we  hardly  know  a  greater  calamity  which  it  could  incur,  than  by 
degenerating  into  religious  cant.  Next  to  profaueness,  we  dread  the 
affectation  of  piety  and  the  mechanical  repetition  of  sacred  phraseology. 
We  only  lament,  that  literature  has  so  generally  been  the  product  and 
utterance  of  minds  which  have  not  lived,  thought,  and  written  under 
the  light  of  a  rational  and  sublime  faith.  Severed  from  this,  it  wants 
the  principle  of  immortality.  We  do  not  speak  lightly  when  we  say, 
tliat  all  works  of  the  intellect,  which  have  not  in  some  measure  been 
quickened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  doomed  to  perish  or  to  lose 
tlieu  power ;  and  that  genius  is  preparing  for  itself  a  sepulchre,  when 
it  disjoins  itself  from  the  Universal  mind.  Religion  is  not  always  to 
remain  in  its  present  dark,  depressed  condition.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  a  brighter  day.  It  begins  to  be  viewed  more  generously.  It 
is  gradually  attracting  to  itseu  superior  understandings.  It  is  rising 
from  the  low  rank  of  a  professional,  technical  study,  and  asserting  its 
supremacy  among  the  objects  of  the  mind.  A  new  era,  we  trust,  is 
opening  upon  the  world,  and  all  literature  will  feel  its  power.  In  pro- 
poition  as  the  true  and  sublime  conception  of  God  shall  unfold  itself 
m  the  soul,  and  shall  become  there  a  central  sun,  shedding  its  beams 
on  all  objects  of  thought,  there  will  be  a  want  of  sympathy  with  all 
works  which  have  not  been  quickened  by  this  heavenly  influence.  It 
will  be  felt  that  the  poet  has  known  little  of  nature,  that  he  has  seen 
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it  only  under  clouds,  if  lie  have  not  seen  it  under  this  celestial  liglit. 
It  wiU  be  felt,  that  man,  the  great  subject  of  literature,  when  viewed 
iu  separation  from  his  Maker  and  his  end,  can  be  as  little  understood 
and  portrayed,  as  a  plant  torn  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew,  and  cut 
off  from  conununication  with  the  clouds  and  sun. 

We  are  aware  that  objections  will  spring  up  to  the  doctrine,  that  all 
literature  should  bo  produced  under  the  influence  of  religion.  We 
shall  be  told,  that  in  this  way  literature  will  lose  all  variety  and  spirit, 
that  a  monotonous  and  solemn  hue  will  spread  itself  over  writing,  and 
Hiat  a  library  will  have  the  air  of  a  tomb.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this 
fear.  Religion  has  certainly  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  sepulclu'al 
tones,  and  to  wear  any  aspect  but  a  bright  and  glowing  one.  It  has 
lost  its  free  and  various  movement.  But  let  us  not  ascribe  to  its  nature, 
what  has  befallen  it  from  adverse  circumstances.  The  truth  is,  that 
rel^on,  justly  viewed,  surpasses  all  other  principles,  in  giving  a  freo 
and  manifold  action  to  the  mind.  It  reco^ises  in  every  faculty  and 
sentiment  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  assigns  a  sphere  of  agency  to 
each.  It  takes  our  whole  nature  under  its  guardianship,  and  wiik  a 
^u^ntal  love  ministers  to  its  inferior  as  well  as  higher  gratifications. 
False  religion  mutilates  the  soul,  sees  evil  in  our  innocent  sensibilities, 
and  rules  with  a  tyrant *s  frown  and  rod.  True  religion  is  a  mild  and 
lawful  sovereign,  governing  to  protect,  to  give  strength,  to  unfold  aU 
our  inward  resources.  Wo  believe,  that  under  its  influence,  literature 
is  to  pass  its  present  limits,  and  to  put  itself  forth  in  original  forms  of 
composition.  Religion  is  of  all  principles  most  fruitful,  multiform, 
and  unconfined.  It  is  sympathy  with  tb^'t  Being,  who  seems  to 
delight  in  diversifying  the  modes  of  his  agency,  and  the  products  of  his 
wisdom  and  power.  It  does  not  chain  us  to  a  few  essential  duties,  or 
e]i^ress  itself  in  a  few  unchanging  modes  of  writing.  It  has  the  liber- 
ahty  and  munificence  of  nature,  which  not  only  produces  the  necessary 
root  and  grain,  but  pours  forth  fruits  and  flowers.  It  has  the  variety 
and  bold  contrasts  of  nature,  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  awful  mountain, 
scoops  out  the  freshest,  sweetest  vallevs,  and  embosoms  in  tho  wild, 
troubled  ocean,  islands,  whose  vernal  airs,  and  loveliness,  and  teeming 
fruitfiilness,  almost  breathe  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Religion  will  accom- 
plish for  literature  what  it  most  needs ;  that  is,  wUl  give  it  depth,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  heightens  its  grace  and  beauty.  The  union  of 
these  attributes  is  most  to  be  desired.  Our  Htera^^ure  is  lamentably 
superficial,  and  to  some  the  beautiful  and  the  superficial  eY&^  seem  to 
be  naturally  conjoined.  Let  not  beauty  be  so  wronged.  It  resides 
chiefly  in  profound  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  overflows  chiefly  in  the 
writings  of  poets,  gifted  with  a  sublime  and  piercing  vision.  A  beauti- 
ful literature  springs  from  the  depth  and  fulness  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  from  an  energy  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  nothing, 
as  we  believe,  ministers  so  largely  as  enlightened  religion. 

So  hx  from  a  monotonous  solemnity  overspreading  literature  in 
consequence  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of  religion,  w^  believe,  that 
tlie  sportive  and  comic  forms  of  composition,  instead  of  being  aban- 
doned, wiU  only  be  refined  and  improved.  We  know  that  these  are 
supposed  to  be  frowned  upon  by  piety;  but  they  have  their  root  in 
*hp  confltitution  which  God  has  given  us,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
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be  indiscriminately  condemned.  The  propensity  to  wit  and  laughter 
does  indeed,  through  excessive  indulgence,  often  issue  in  a  character 
of  heartless  levity,  low  mimickry,  or  unfeeling  ridicule.  It  often 
seeks  gratification  in  regions  of  impurity,  throws  a  gaiety  round  vice, 
and  sometimes  even  pours  contempt  on  virtue.  But,  though  often  and 
mournfully  perverted,  it  is  still  a  gift  of  God,  and  may  and  ouglit  to 
minister,  not  only  to  innocent  pleasure,  but  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart.  Man  was  made  for  relaxation  as  truly  as  for  labour ;  and  by 
a  law  of  his-^iatm'e,  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves, 
he  finds  perhaps  no  relaxation  so  restorative,  as  that  in  which  he  re- 
verts to  his  childhood,  seems  to  forget  his  wisdom,  leaves  the  imagina- 
tion to  exhilarate  itself  by  sportive  inventions,  talks  of  amusing  incon- 
gruities in  conduct  and  events,  smiles  at  the  innocent  eccentricities  and 
odd  mistakes  of  those  whom  he  most  esteems,  allows  himself  to  indulge 
in  arch  allusions  or  kind-hearted  satire,  and  transports  himself  into  a 
world  of  ludicrous  combinations.  We  have  said  that  on  these  occasions, » 
the  mind  seems  to  put  off  its  wisdom ;  but  the  truth  is,  thai,  in  a  pure 
mind,  wisdom  retreats,  if  we  may  so  say,  to  its  centre,  and  there  un- 
seen, keeps  guard  over  this  transient  folly,  draws  delicate  lines  which 
are  never  to  be  passed  in  the  freest  moments,  and,  like  a  judicious 
parent  watching  the  sports  of  childhood,  preserves  a  stainless  innocence 
of  soul  in  the  very  exuberance  of  gaiety.  This  combination  of  moral 
power  with  wit  and  humour,  with  comic  conceptions  and  irrepressible 
laughter,  this  union  of  mirth  and  virtue,  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  character ;  and  we  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  difPusion 
of  an  enlightened  religion,  this  action  of  the  mind  will  increase,  and 
will  overflow  in  compositions,  which,  joining  innocence  to  sportiveness, 
will  communicate  unmixed  delight.  Religion  is  not  at  variance  with 
occasional  mirth.  In  the  same  character,  the  solemn  thoughts  and  the 
sublime  emotions  of  the  improved  Christian,  may  be  joined  with  the 
imanxious  freedom,  buoyancy,  and  gaiety  of  early  years. 

We  will  add  but  one  more  illustration  of  our  views.  We  believe 
that  the  union  of  religion  with  genius,  will  favour  that  species  of  com- 
position to  which  it  may  seem  at  first  to  be  least  propitious.  We  refer 
to  that  department  of  literature,  which  has  for  its  object  the  delineation 
of  the  stronger  and  more  terrible  and  guilty  passions.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  these  gloomy  and  appalling  features  of  our  nature  mav  be 
best  comprehended  and  portrayed  by  the  purest  and  noblest  minds. 
The  common  idea  is,  that  overwhelmmff  emotions,  the  more  they  are 
experienced,  can  the  more  effectually  be  described.  We  have  one  strong 
presumption  against  this  doctrine.  Tradition  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
Shakspeare,  though  he  painted  so  faithfully  and  fearfully  the  storms  of 
passion,  was  a  cam  and  cheerfrd  man.  The  passions  are  too  much  en- 
^ssed  by  their  objects  to  meditate  on  themselves ;  and  none  are  more 
ignorant  of  their  growth  and  subtle  workings  than  their  own  victims. 
Nothing  reveals  to  us  the  secrets  of  our  own  souls  like  religion ;  and  in  dis- 
closing to  us,  in  ourselves,  the  tendency  of  passion  to  absorb  every  energy, 
and  to  spread  its  hues  over  every  thought,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  all  soma ; 
for  in  all,  human  nature  is  essentially  one,  having  the  same  spiritual 
elements,  and  the  same  grand  features.  No  man,  it  is  behoved,  under- 
stands the  wild  and  irregular  motions  of  the  mind,  like  him  in  whom  a 
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principle  of  divine  order  has  begun  to  establish  peace.  No  man  knows 
the  horror  of  thick  darkness  which  gathers  oyer  the  slaves  of  vehement 
mssion,  like  him  who  is  rising  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  virtue. 
There  is  indeed  a  selfish  shrewdness,  which  is  thought  to  give  a  peculiar 
and  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  But  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
boasts,  is  partial,  distorted  and  vulgar,  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  literature.  We  value  it  htUo.  We  believe  that  no  qualification 
avails  so  much  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  its 
good  and  evil  manifestations,  as  that  enlightened,  celestial  charity, 
which  religion  alone  inspires ;  for  this  establishes  sympathies  between 
ns  and  aU  men,  and  tiius  makes  them  intelligible  to  us.  A  man, 
imbued  with  this  spirit,  alone  contemplates  vice,  as  it  really  exists,  and 
as  it  ought  always  to  be  described.  Li  the  most  depraved  fellow  beings, 
he  sees  partakers  of  his  own  nature.  Amidst  the  terrible  ravages  of  the 
passions,  be  sees  conscience,  though  prostrate,  not  destroyed,  nor  wholly 
powerless.  He  sees  the  proofs  of  an  imextinguished  moral  life,  in 
mward  straggles,  in  occasional  relentings,  in  sighings  for  lost  innocence, 
in  reviving  throbs  of  early  affections,  in  the  sophistry  by  which  the 
guilty  mind  would  become  reconciled  to  itself,  in  remorse,  in  anxious 
rorebodings,  in  despair,  perhaps  in  studied  recklessness  and  cherished 
self-forgetfulness.  These  coidicts  l)etwecn  the  passions  and  the  moral 
nature,  are  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the  branch  of  literature  to 
wtach  we  refer,  and  we  believe,  that  to  portray  them  with  truth  and 
power,  the  man  of  genius  can  find  in  nothing  such  effectual  aid,  as  in 
the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  principh»  in  his  own 
breast 

We  have  given  but  a  superficial  view  of  a  great  subject.  The  con- 
nexion of  re£giou  with  intellect  and  literature  is  yet  to  be  pointed 
out.  We  conclude  with  expressing  our  strong  conviction  that  the 
human  mind  wiU  become  more  various,  piercing  and  all-comprehending, 
more  capable  of  understanding  and  expressing  the  solemn  and  the 
sportive,  the  terrible  and  the  beautifiil,  the  profound  and  the  tender,  in 

})roportion  as  it  shall  be  illumined  and  penetrated  by  the  true  know- 
edge  of  God.  Genius,  intellect,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility, 
must  all  be  baptized  into  religion,  or  they  will  never  know,  and  never 
make  known,  their  real  glory  and  immortal  power. 
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I 
We  shall  use  the  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  as  ministers  are  some* 

times  said  to  use  their  texts.  We  shall  make  it  a  point  to  start  from»  not 
the  subject  of  our  remarks.  Our  pdrpose  is  to  treat  of  the  importance 
and  means  of  a  National  Literature.  The  topic  seems  to  us  a  great 
one,  and  to  have  intimate  connexion  with  morals  and  refigion,  as  well 
as  with  all  our  public  interests.  Our  views  vill  be  given  with  mat 
freedom,  and  if  thej  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  more  general  attention,  one  of  our  principal  objects  will  be 
accomplished. 

We  begin  with  stating  what  we  mean  by  national  literature.  We  mean 
the  expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing.  We  mean  the  production 
among  a  |)eople  of  important  works  in  philosophy,  and  in  tne  depart- 
ments of  imagination  and  taste.  We  mean  the  contributions  of  new 
truths  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.     We  mean  the  thoughte  of 

grofound  and  original  minds,  elaborated  by  the  toil  of  composition,  and 
xed  and  made  immortal  in  books.  We  mean  the  manifestation  of  a 
nation *s  intellect  in  the  only  forms  by  which  it  can  multiply  itself  at 
home,  and  send  itself  abroskd.  We  mean  that  a  nation  shall  take  a 
place,  by  its  authors,  among  the  lights  of  the  world.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  we  include  under  literature  all  the  writings  of  superior  minds,  be 
the  subjects  what  they  mav.  We  are  aware  that  the  term  is  often  con- 
fined to  compositions  which  relate  to  human  nature,  and  human  life : 
that  it  is  not  generally  extended  to  physical  scienoe ;  that  mind,  not 
matter,  is  regarded  as  its  main  subject  and  sphere.  But  the  worlds  of 
matter  and  mind  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  exact  parti- 
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tion.  All  the  objects  of  human  thought  flow  into  one  another.  Moral 
and  physical  truths  have  many  bonds  and  analogies,  and  .whilst  the 
former  are  the  chosen  and  noblest  themes  of  literature,  we  are  not 
anxious  to  divorce  them  from  the  latter,  or  to  shut  them  up  in  a  separate 
department.  The  expression  of  superior  mind  in  writing,  we  regard, 
then,  as  a  nation's  hterature.  We  regard  its  gifted  men,  whether 
devoted  to  the  exact  sciences,  to  mental  and  ethic^d  philosophy,  to  his- 
tory and  legislation,  or  to  fit; tion  and  poetry,  as  forming  a  noble  intel- 
lectual brotherhood,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  all  to  join 
their  labours  for  the  public  good,  that  we  offer  the  present  plea  in  belialf 
of  a  national  literatiire. 

To  show  the  importance  which  wo  attach  to  the  subject,  we  begin 
with  some  remarks  on  what  wo  deem  the  distinction  which  a  nation 
should  most  earnestly  covet.  We  believe  that  more  distinct  apprehen- 
sions on  this  point  are  needed,  and  that  for  want  of  them,  the  work  of 
improvement  is  carried  on  with  less  energy,  consistency,  and  wisdom, 
than  may  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  great  distinction 
of  a  country,  then,  is,  that  it  produces  superior  men.  Its  natural  advan- 
tages are  not  to  be  disdained.  But  they  are  of  secondary  importance. 
No  matter  what  races  of  animals  a  country  breeds.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  does  it  breed  a  noble  race  of  men?  No  matter  what  its  soil 
may  be.  The  great  question  is,  how  far  is  it  prolific  of  moral  and 
intellectual  power  ?  No  matter  how  stem  its  climate  is,  if  it  nourish  force 
of  thought  and  virtuous  purpose.  These  are  the  products  by  which  a 
country  is  to  be  tried,  and  institutions  have  value  only  by  the  impulse 
which  they  give  to  the  mind.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the 
noblest  men  grow  where  nothing  elso  will  grow.  This  we  do  not  believe, 
for  mind  is  not  the  creature  of  climate  or  soil.  But  were  it  true, 
we  should  say,  that  it  were  better  to  live  among  rocks  and  sands, 
than  in  the  most  genial  and  productive  region  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Aa  yet,  the  great  distinction  of  a  nation  on  which  we  have  insisted, 
has  been  scarcely  recognised.  The  idea  of  forming  a  superior  race  of 
men  has  entered  little  into  schemes  of  policy.  Invention  and  effort 
have  been  expended  on  matter,  much  more  than  on  mind.  Lofty  piles 
have  been  reared ;  the  earth  has  groaned  under  pyramids  and  palaces. 
The  thought  of  building  up  a  nobler  order  of  intellect  and  character, 
has  hardly  crossed  the  most  adventurous  statesman.  We  beg  that  we 
may  not  be  misapprehended.  We  offer  these  remarks  to  correct  what 
▼w  deem  a  disproportioned  attention  to  physical  good,  and  not  at  all 
to  condemn  the  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  strength  on  the  outward 
world.  There  is  a  harmony  between  all  our  great  interests,  between 
inward  and  outward  improvements ;  and,  by  establishing  among  them 
a  wise  order,  all  will  be  secured.  We  have  no  desire  to  shut  up  man 
in  his  own  spiritual  nature.  The  mind  was  made  to  act  on  matter, 
and  it  grows  bv  expressing  itself  in  material  forms.  We  believe,  too, 
that  in  proportion  as  it  shall  gain  intellectual  and  moral  power,  it  will 
exert  itself  with  increased  energy  and  delight  on  tlie  outward  creation ; 
will  pour  itself  forth  more  freely  in  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  will 
rear  more  magnificent  structures,  and  will  call  forth  new  beauties  in 
nature.     An  intelligent  and  resolute  spirit  in  a  conmiunity,  perpetually 
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extends  its  triumphs  over  matter.  It  can  even  subject  to  itself  the 
most  unpromising  region.  Holliind,  diked  from  the  ocean — Venice, 
rising  amidst  the  waves — and  New  England,  bleak  and  rock-bound 
New  England,  converted  by  a  few  generations  from  a  wilderness  into 
smiling  nelds  and  opulent  cities — point  us  to  the  mind  as  the  great 
source  of  physical  good,  and  teach  us  that  in  making  the  culture  of 
man  our  highest  end,  we  shall  not  retard,  but  advance  the  cultivatioa 
of  nature. 

The  question  which  we  most  solicitously  ask  about  this  country,  is, 
what  race  of  men  is  it  likely  to  produce.  We  consider  its  liberty  of 
value  only  as  far  as  it  favours  the  growth  of  men.  What  is  liberty? 
The  removal  of  restraint  from  human  powers.  Its  benefit  is,  tliat  it 
opens  n(jw  fields  for  action,  and  a  wider  range  for  the  mind.  The  oolr 
freedom  worth  possessing,  is  that  which  gives  enlargement  to  a  people  8 
energy,  intellect,  and  virtues.  The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  freeaom. 
liut  what  is  it  worth?  Free  as  ho  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in  the  same 
ignorancje,  leads  the  same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed 
wilderness  spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed  free  from  what  ho  calls 
the  yoke  of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse  chains  bind  him. 
The  very  privation  of  civil  government,  is  in  eftect  a  chain ;  for,  by 
withholding  protection  from  property,  it  virtually  shackles  the  arm  of 
industry,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the  melioration  of  his  lot.  Progress, 
the  growth  of  power,  is  the  end  and  boon  of  liberty ;  and  without  this, 
a  people  may  have  the  name,  but  want  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
freedom. 

Wo  are  the  more  earnest  in  enlarging  on  these  views,  because  we 
feel  that  our  attachment  to  our  country  must  be  very  much  propor- 
tioned to  what  we  deem  its  tendency  to  form  a  generous  race  of  men. 
We  pretend  not  to  have  thrown  off  national  feeling ;  but  we  have  some 
stronger  feelings.  Wo  lovo  our  country  much,  but  mankind  more. 
As  men  and  Christians,  our  first  desire  is  to  see  the  improvement  of 
human  nature.  We  desire  to  see  the  soul  of  man,  wiser,  firmer,  nobler, 
more  conscious  of  its  imperishable  treasures,  more  beneficent  and 
powerful,  more  alive  to  its  connexion  with  God,  more  able  to  use  pleasure 
and  prosperity  aright,  and  more  victorious  over  poverty,  adversity,  and 
pain.  In  our  survej^  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  the  great  question 
which  comes  to  us,  is  this.  Where  and  under  what  institutions  are  men 
most  likely  to  advance  ?  W^here  are  the  soundest  minds  and  the  purest 
hearts  formed?  What  nation  possesses  in  its  history,  its  traditions, 
its  governments,  its  religion,  its  manners,  its  pursuits,  its  relations  to 
other  communities,  and  especially  in  its  private  and  public  means  of 
education,  the  instruments  and  pledges  of  a  more  resolute  virtue  and 
devotion  to  truth,  than  we  now  witness?  Such  a  nation,  be  it  where 
it  may,  will  engage  our  warmest  interest.  W^e  love  our  country,  but 
not  blindly.  In  all  nations  we  recognise  one  great  family,  and  oar 
chief  wish  for  our  native  land,  is,  that  it  may  take  tlie  first  rank  among 
the  lights  and  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

These  views  will  explain  the  vast  importance  which  wo  attach  to  a 
national  literature.  By  this,  as  we  have  said,  we  understand  the 
expression  of  a  nation's  mind  in  writing.  It  is  the  action  of  the  most 
gifted  understandings  on  the  community.     It  throws  into  circulation 
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through  a  wide  sphere  the  most  quickeuiiig  aiid  heautiful  thoughts, 
which  hare  grown  up  in  men  of  laborious  studj  or  creative  genius. 
It  is  a  much  higher  work  than  the  communication  of  a  gifted  intellect 
in  discourse.  It  is  the  mind  giving  to  multitudes  whom  no  voice  can 
reach,  its  compressed  and  select  thoughts,  in  the  most  lucid  order  and 
attractive  forms  which  it  is  capable  of  inventing.  In  other  words, 
literature  is  the  concentration  of  intellect  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
itself  abroad  and  multiplying  its  energy. 

Such  being  tlie  nature  of  literature,  it  is  plainly  among  the  most 
powerful  methods  of  exalting  the  character  of  a  nation,  of  forming  a 
DettQT  race  of  men ;  in  truth,  we  apprehend  tliat  it  may  claim  the 
first  rank  among  the  means  of  improvement.  Wo  know  nothing  so 
fitted  to  the  advancement  of  society,  as  to  bring  its  higher  mindff  to 
bear  upon  the  multitude ;  as  to  estabhsh  close  coimexions  between  the 
more  and  less  gifted ;  as  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  light  which  springs 
up  lu  meditative,  profound,  and  sublime  understandings.  It  is  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  one  of  his  most  benevolent  laws,  that  the  human 
race  should  be  carried  for^-ard  by  impulses  which  originate  in  a  few 
minds,  perhaps  in  an  individual ;  and  in  this  way  the  most  interesting 
relations  and  dependencies  of  life  are  framed.  When  a  great  truth  is 
to  be  revealed,  it  does  not  flash  at  once  on  the  race,  but  dawns  and 
brightens  on  a  superior  understanding,  from  which  it  is  to  emanate  and 
to  illumine  future  ages.  On  the  faithfulness  of  great  minds  to  this 
awful  function,  the  progress  and  happiness  of  men  chiefly  depend.  The 
most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the  race  have  been  men,  who,  having 
risen  to  g^eat  truths,  have  held  them  as  a  sacred  trust  for  their  kind, 
and  have  borne  witness  to  them  amidst  general  darkness,  under  scorn 
and  persecution,  perhaps  in  the  face  of  death.  Such  men,  indeed,  have 
not  always  made  contributions  to  literature,  for  their  condition  has  not 
allowed  them  to  be  authors ;  but  we  owe  the  transmission,  perpetuity, 
and  immortal  power  of  their  new  and  high  thoughts,  to  kindred  spirits, 
which  have  concentrated  and  fixed  them  in  books. 

The  quickening  influences  of  Hterature  need  not  be  urged  on  those 
who  are  fiimihar  with  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  who  of  course 
know  the  spring  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning.  Through  tlieir  writings,  the  great  men  of  antiquity  have 
exercised  a  sovereignty  over  these  later  ages,  not  enjoyed  in  their  own. 
It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the  influence  of  hterature  is  per- 
petually increasing ;  for  through  the  press  and  the  spread  of  education, 
itB  sphere  is  indefinitely  enlarged.  Keading,  once  the  privilege  of  a 
few,  18  now  the  occupation  of  multitudes,  and  is  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  gratifications  of  alL  Books  penetrate  everywhere,  and  some  of 
the  works  of  genius  find  their  way  to  obscure  dweUings,  which,  a  httle 
while  ago,  seemed  barred  against  all  intellectual  hght.  Writing  is 
now  the  mightiest  instrument  on  earth.  Through  this,  the  mind  has 
acquired  a  kind  of  omnipresence.  To  htoratm-e  we  then  look,  as  the 
chief  means  of  forming  a  better  race  of  human  beings.  To  superior 
minds,  which  may  act  through  this,  we  look  for  the  impulses  by  which 
their  country  is  to  be  carried  forward.  W^e  would  teach  them,  that 
thej  are  the  depositaries  of  the  highest  power  on  earth,  and  that  on 
thraa  the  best  hopes  of  society  rest. 
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We  are  aware  tliat  some  may  tliink,  that  we  are  exalting  lutellec- 
tual  above  moral  and  religious  iDfluence.  They  may  tell  us  that  the 
teaching  of  moral  and  rehgious  truth,  not  by  philosophers  and  boasters 
of  wisdom,  but  by  the  comparatively  weak  and  foolish,  is  the  great 
means  of  renovating  the  world.  Tins  truth  we  indeed  regard  as  '•  tlie 
jjower  of  God  unto  salvation."  But  let  none  imagine  that  its  chosen 
temple  is  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  that  it  selects,  as  its  chief  organs, 
the  lips  of  the  unlearned.  Rehgious  and  moral  truth  is  indeed  ap- 
pointed to  caiTy  forward  mankind ;  but  not  as  conceived  and  expounded 
Dy  narrow  minds,  not  as  darkened  by  the  ignorant,  not  as  debased  by 
the  superstitious,  not  as  subtilised  by  the  visionary,  not  as  thundered 
out  by  the  intolerant  fanatic,  not  as  turned  into  a  drivelling  cant  by 
the  hypocrite.  Like  all  other  truths,  it  requires  for  its  fidl  reception 
and  powerful  communication,  a  free  and  vigorous  intellect.  Indeed, 
its  grandeur  and  infinite  connexions  demand  a  more  earnest  and  various 
use  of  our  faculties  than  any  other  subject.  As  a  shigle  illustration  of 
this  remark,  wo  may  observe,  that  all  moral  and  reh^ous  truth  may 
be  reduced  to  one  great  and  central  thought,  Perfection  of  Mind ;  a 
thought  wliich  comprehends  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  Divine  nature, 
and  which  reveals  to  us  the  end  and  happuiess  of  our  own  existence. 
This  perfection  has  as  yet  only  dawned  on  the  most  gifted  human  beings, 
and  the  great  purpose  of  our  present  and  future  existence  is  to  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  it  without  end,  and  to  embody  and  make  them 
manifest  in  character  and  life.  And  is  this  subUme  thought  to  grow 
within  us,  to  refine  itself  from  error  and  impure  mixture,  to  receive 
perpetual  accessions  of  brightness  from  the  study  of  God,  man,  and 
nature,  and  especially  to  be  communicated  powerfully  to  others,  with- 
out the  vigorous  exertion  of  our  intellectual  nature?  Religion  has 
been  wronged  by  nothing  more,  than  by  being  separated  from  intellect ; 
than  by  being  removed  from  the  province  of  reason  and  free  research, 
into  that  of  mystery  and  authority,  of  imp\ilse  and  feehng.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  prevalent  forms  or  exhibitions  of  Christianity,  are  com- 
paratively inert,  and  that  most  which  is  written  on  the  subject  is  of 
little  or  no  worth.  Christianity  was  given,  not  to  contradict  and  de- 
grade the  rational  nature,  but  to  call  it  forth,  to  enlar^  its  range  and 
its  powers.  It  admits  of  endless  development.  It  is  the  last  truth 
which  should  remain  stationary.  It  ought  to  be  so  explored  and  so 
expressed,  as  to  take  the  highest  place  in  a  nation's  literature,  as  to 
exalt  and  purify  all  other  hterature.  From  these  remarks  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  efficacy  which  we  have  ascribed  to  hterary  or  intellectual 
influence  in  the  work  of  human  improvement,  is  consistent  with  the 
supreme  importance  of  moral  and  rehgious  truth. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  the  impressions  which  wo  have 
aimed  to  make,  our  readers  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  with  interest 
into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  hterature  among  ourselves.  Do 
we  possess,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  a  national  hterature?  Have 
we  produced  eminent  writers  in  the  various  departments  of  intellectual 
effort?  Are  our  chief  resources  of  instruction  and  literary  enjoyment 
furnished  from  ourselves?  We  regret  that  the  reply  to  these  questions 
is  obvious.      The  few  standard  works  which  we  have  produced^  and 
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which  promiso  to  hre,  can  hardly,  by  any  courtesy,  be  denominated  a 
national  literature.      Ou  this  pomt,  if  marks  and  proofs  of  our  real 
condition  were  needed,  we  should  find  them  in  the  current  apologies 
for  our  deficiencies.      Our  writers  are  accustomed  to  plead  in  our  ex- 
cuse, our  youth,  the  necessities  of  a  newly  settled  country,  and  the 
direction  of  our  best  talents  to  practical  life.     Be  the  pleas  sufficient 
or  not,  one  tiling  they  prove,  and  that  is,  our  consciousness  of  having 
fiiiled  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  interests  of  the  intellect. 
We  have  few  names  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  names  in  science 
and  literature  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.     We  want  those  lights 
which  make  a  country  conspicuous  at  a  distance.      Let  it  not  be  said 
that  European  envy  aenies  our  just  claims.     In  an  age  like  this,  when 
the  literary  world  forms  a  great  fiimily,  and  the  products  of  mind  are 
circulated  more  rapidly  tlum  those  of  machinery,  it  is  a  nation's  own 
fault,  if  its  name  be  not  pronounced  with  honour  beyond  itself.      We 
have  ourselves  heard,  and  delighted  to  hear,  beyond  the  Alps,  our 
country  designated  as  the  land  of  Franklin.      This  name  had  scaled 
that  mighty  barrier,  and  made  us  known  where  our  institutions  and 
modes  of  life  were  hardly  better  understood  than  those  of  the  natives 
of  our  forests. 

We  are  accustomed  to  console  ourselves  for  the  absence  of  a  com- 
manding literature,  by  urging  our  superiority  to  other  nations  in  our 
institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  through  all 
classes  of  the  community.  We  have  here  just  cause  for  boastings 
though  perhaps  less  than  we  imagine.  That  there  are  gross  deficiencies 
in  our  common  schools,  and  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
communicate,  when  compared  with  the  time  spent  in  its  acquisition, 
is  Lamentably  small,  the  community  begin  to  feel.  There  is  a  crying 
need  for  a  mgher  and  more  quickening  kind  of  instruction  than  the 
labouring  part  of  society  have  yet  received,  and  we  rejoice  that  the 
cry  begins  to  be  heard.  But  allowing  our  elementary  mstitutions  to 
be  evftr  so  perfect,  we  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  us.  We  want 
something  more.  A  dead  level  of  intellect,  even  if  it  should  rise  above 
what  is  common  in  other  nations,  would  not  answer  our  wishes  and 
hopes  for  our  country.  We  want  great  minds  to  be  formed  among 
us,  minds  which  shall  bo  felt  afar,  and  through  which  we  may  act  ou 
the  world.  We  want  the  human  intellect  to  do  its  utmost  here.  We 
want  this  people  to  obtain  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race, 
by  adding  strength  to  the  foundation,  and  fulness  and  splendour  to  the 
development  of  moral  and  religious  truth ;  by  originality  of  thought, 
by  discoveries  of  science,  and  by  contributions  to  the  refining  pleasures 
of  taste  and  imagination. 

With  these  views  we  do  and  must  lament,  that,  however  we  surpass 
other  nations  in  providing  for,  and  spreading  elementanr  instruction, 
we  fall  behind  many  in  provision  for  the  hberd  training  of  the  intellect, 
for  forming  great  scholars,  for  communicating  that  profound  know- 
ledge, and  that  thirst  for  higher  truths,  which  can  alone  originate  a 
commanding  hterature.  The  truth  ought  to  be  known.  There  is 
among  us  much  superficial  knowledge,  but  httle  severe,  persevering 
research ;  little  of  that  consuming  passion  for  new  truth,  which  makes 
outward  things  worthless ;  little  resolute  devotion  to  a  high  intellectual 
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culture.  There  is  nowhere  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  such  an  accum* 
ulation  of  literary  influence,  as  determines  the  whole  strength  of  tho 
mind  to  its  own  enlargement,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  itself  in  en- 
during forms.  Few  among  us  can  be  said  to  have  followed  out  anj 
great  subject  of  thought  patiently,  laboriously,  so  as  to  know  thoroughly 
what  others  have  discovered  and  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to 
occupy  a  ground  from  which  new  views  may  be  gained.  Of  course, 
exceptions  are  to  be  found.  This  country  has  produced  original  and 
profound  thinkers.  We  have  named  Franklin,  and  we  may  name 
Edwards,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  though  unhappily  his 
mind  was  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  to  literature,  and  we  fear  to  religion, 
by  vassalage  to  a  fdse  theology.  His  work  on  the  WiU,  throws,  in- 
deed, no  light  on  human  nature,  and  notwithstanding  the  nobleness  of 
the  subject,  gives  no  great  or  elevated  thoughts  ;  but  as  a  specimen  of 
logical  acuteness  and  controversial  power,  it  certainly  ranks  m  the  very 
highest  class  of  metaphysical  writings.  We  might  also  name  living 
authors  who  do  honour  to  their  country.  Still,  we  must  say,  we  chiefly 
prize  what  has  been  done  among  us,  as  a  promise  of  higher  and  more 
extensive  effort.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  virtue,  forbids  us  to  bum 
incense  to  national  vanity.  The  truth  should  be  seen  and  felt.  In  an 
age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  we  rely  chiefly  for  intellectual  ex- 
citement and  enjoyment  on  foreign  minds,  nor  is  our  own  mind  felt 
abroad.  Whilst  clamouring  against  dependence  on  Europe  manufac- 
tures, we  contentedly  rely  on  Europe  for  the  nobler  and  more  impor- 
tant fabrics  of  the  intellect.  We  boast  of  our  political  institutions, 
and  receive  our  chief  teachings,  books,  impressions,  from  the  school  of 
monarchy.  True,  we  labour  under  disadvantages.  But  if  our  liberty 
deserve  the  praise  which  it  receives,  it  is  more  than  a  balance  for 
these.  We  believe  that  it  is.  We  believe  that  it  does  open  to  us  an 
indefinite  intellectual  progress.  Did  we  not  so  regard  it,  we  should 
value  it  little.  If  hereditary  governments  minister  most  to  the  growth 
of  the  mind,  it  were  better  to  restore  tlicm  than  to  cling  to  a  barren 
freedonu  Let  us  not  expose  liberty  to  this  reproach.  Let  us  prove, 
by  more  generous  provisions  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge, 
for  the  training  of  great  minds,  and  for  the  joint  culture  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers,  that  we  are  more  and  more  instructed,  by  free- 
dom, in  the  worth  and  greatness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  obbgation 
of  contributing  to  its  strength  and  glory. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  our  literature.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which  obstruct  its  advancement; 
and  we  are  immediately  struck  by  one  so  prevalent,  as  to  deserve 
distinct  notice.  We  refer  to  the  common  doctrine,  that  we  need,  in 
this  country,  useful  knowledge  rather  than  profound,  extensive,  and 
elegant  literature,  and  that  this  last,  if  we  covet  it,  may  be  imported 
from  abroad  in  such  variety  and  abundance,  as  to  save  us  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  it  among  ourselves.  How  far  are  these  opinions  just  I 
This  question  we  purpose  to  answer. 

That  useful  knowledge  should  receive  our  first  and  chief  care,  we 
mean  not  to  dispute.  But  in  our  views  of  utility,  we  may  difl^er  from 
some  who  take  this  position.     There  are  those  who  confine  this  term 
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to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  to  the  means  of  producing 
them.  And  is  it  true,  that  we  need  no  knowledge,  but  that  wliich  clothes 
and  feeds  us  ?     Is  it  true,  that  all  studies  maj  be  dispensed  with,  but 
soch  as  teach  iis  to  act  on  matter,  and  to  turn  it  to  our  use  ?     Uap- 
pBv,  human  nature  is  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  this  narrow  utility.     It 
18  mteresting  to  obserro  how  the  very  mechanical  arts,  which  are 
especially  designed  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
are  perpetually  passing  these  limits  ;  how  they  disdain  to  stop  at  mere 
eonyenience.     A  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  mechanical  labour 
is  ^ven  to  the  gratification  of  an  elegant  taste.     How  simple  would  bo 
the  art  of  building,  if  it  limited  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  com- 
fortable shelter.    How  many  ships  should  we  dismantle,  and  hbw  many 
busy  trades  put  to  rest,  were  dress  and  furniture  reduced  to  the  stan- 
dard of  eonyenience.     This  "utility"  would  work  a  great  change  in 
town  and  country,  would  level  to  the  dust  the  wonders  of  architecture?, 
would  annihilate  the  fine  arts,  and  blot  out  innumerable  beauties,  which 
the  hand  of  taste  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth.     Happily, 
human  nature  is  too  strong  for  the  utilitarian.     It  cannot  satisfy  itself 
with  the  convenient.     No  passion  unfolds  itself  sooner  than  the  love 
of  the  ornamental.     The  savage  decorates  his  person,  and  the  child  is 
more  struck  with  the  beauty  than  the  uses  of  its  raiment.    So  far  from 
limiting  ourselves  to  convenient  food  and  raiment,  w^e  enjoy  but  little 
a  repast  which  is  not  arranged  with  some  degree  of  order  and  taste  ; 
and  a  man  who  should  consult  comfort  alone  in  his  wardrobe,  would 
find  himself  an  unwelcome  guest  in  circles  which  ho  would  very  reluc- 
tantly forego.     Wo  are  aware  that  the  propensity  to  which  we  have 
referred,  often  breaks  out  in  extravagance  and  ruinous  luxury.     Wo 
know  that  the  love  of  oruament  is  often  vitiated  by  vanity,  and  tliat, 
when  so  perverted,  it  impairs,  sometimes  destroys,  the  soundness  and 
nmplicity  of  the  mind,  and  the  relish  for  tnie  glory.     Still,  it  teacher 
even  in  its  excesses,  that  the  idea  of  beauty  is  an  indestructible  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  and  this  single  truth  is  enough  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  vulgar  notions  of  utility. 

We  have  said  tliat  we  prize,  as  higlily  as  any,  useful  knowledge. 
But  by  this  we  mean  knowledge  which  answers  and  ministers  to  our 
complex  and  various  nature ;  we  mean  that  which  is  useful,  not  only 
to  the  animal  man,  but  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  man  ; 
useful  to  a  being  of  spiritual  faculties,  whose  happiness  is  to  be  found 
in  their  free  and  harmonious  exercise.  We  grant,  that  there  is  a  pri- 
mary necessity  for  that  information  and  skill  by  which  subsistence  is 
earned,  and  life  is  preserved  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  we  must  live,  in 
order  to  act  and  improve.  But  life  is  the  means;  action  and  improve- 
ment the  end;  and  who  will  deny  tliat  the  noblest  utility  belongs  to 
that  knowledge,  by  whicli  the  chief  purpose  of  our  creation  is  accom- 
plished? According  to  these  views,  a  people  should  honoiur  and  cul- 
tivate, as  unspeakably  useful,  tliat  literature  which  corresponds  to,  and 
ealls  forth  the  highest  faculties ;  wliich  expresses  and  communicates 
energy  of  thouglit,  fruitfuluess  of  invention,  force  of  moral  purpose,  a 
thirst  for  the  true,  and  a  delight  in  the  beautiful.  According  to  these 
tiewsy  we  attach  special  importance  to  those  branches  of  literature 
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▼hich  relate  to  human  nature,  and  which  give  it  a  consciousnoss  of  its 
own  powers.  History  has  a  noble  use,  for  it  shows  us  human  beings 
in  various  and  opposite  conditions,  in  their  strength  and  weakness,  in 
their  progress  and  relapses,  and  thus  reveals  the  causes  and  means  bj 
which  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  race  may  be  enlarged.  Poetrj 
is  useful,  bj  touching  deep  springs  in  the  human  soul ;  bj  giving  voice 
to  its  more  delicate  feelings;  bj  breathing  out  and  making  more  in- 
telh'gible,  the  sympathy  which  subsists  between  the  mind  and  the  out- 
ward universe  ;  bj  creating  beautiful  forms  or  manifestations  for  great 
moral  truths.  Above  all,  that  higher  philosophy,  which  treats  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  of  the  foundation  of  know- 
ledge, of  *duty,  of  perfection,  of  our  relations  to  the  spiritual  world, 
and  especially  to  God ;  this  has  a  usefulness  so  peculiar  as  to  throw 
other  deparments  of  knowledge  into  obscurity ;  and  a  people  among 
whom  this  does  not  find  honour,  has  little  ground  to  boast  of  its  su- 
periority to  uncivilised  tribes.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks, 
tliat  utility,  with  us,  has  a  broad  meaning.  In  truth,  we  are  slow  to 
condenm  as  useless,  any  researches  or  discoveries  of  original  and  strong 
minds,  even  when  we  discern  in  them  no  bearing  on  any  interests  of 
mankind ;  for  all  truth  is  of  a  prolific  nature,  and  has  connexions  not 
immediately  perceived ;  and  it  may  be,  that  what  we  call  vain  spe- 
culations, may,  at  no  distant  period,  link  themselves  with  some  new 
facts  or  theories,  and  guide  a  profound  thinker  to  the  most  important 
results.  The  ancient  mathematician,  when  absorbed  in  solitary  thought, 
little  imagined  that  his  theorems,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were  to  be 
applied  by  tlie  mind  of  Newton  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  t!io 
universe,  and  not  only  to  guide  the  astronomer  through  the  heavens, 
but  the  navigator  through  the  pathless  ocean.  For  ourselves,  we  in- 
cline to  hope  much  from  truths,  which  are  particularly  decried  as 
useless ;  for  the  noblest  and  most  useful  truth  is  of  an  abstract  or 
universal  nature  ;  and  yet  the  abstract,  thougli  susceptible  of  infinite 
application,  is  generally,  as  we  know,  opposed  to  the  practical 

We  maintain  that  a  people,  which  has  any  serious  purpose  of  taking 
a  place  among  improved  communities,  should  studiously  promote 
within  itself  every  variety  of  intellectual  exertion.  It  should  resolve 
strenuously  to  be  surpassed  by  none.  It  should  feel  that  mind  is  tlie 
creative  power,  through  which  all  the  resources  of  nature  are  to  be 
turned  to  account,  and  by  which  a  people  is  to  spread  its  influence, 
and  establish  the  noblest  form  of  empire.  It  should  train  within  itself 
men  able  to  understand  and  to  use  whatever  is  thought  and  discovered 
over  tlie  whole  earth.  The  whole  mass  of  human  knowledge  should 
exist  among  a  people,  not  in  neglected  libraries,  but  in  its  higher  minds. 
Among  its  most  cherished  institutions,  should  be  those,  which  will  en- 
sure to  it  ripe  scholars,  explorers  of  ancient  learning,  profound  histor- 
ians and  mathematicians,  intellectual  labourers  devoted  to  physical  and 
moral  science,  and  to  the  creation  of  a  refined  and  beautiful  literature. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  have  no  desire  to  rear  in  our 
country  a  race  of  pedants,  of  solemn  triflers,  of  laborious  commentators 
on  the  mysteries  of  a  Greek  accent  or  a  rusty  coin.  We  would  have 
men  explore  antiquity,  not  to  bury  themselves  in  its  dust,  but  to  leam 
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its  apirit,  and  so  to  commune  with  its  superior  minds,  .is  to  accumulate 
on  the  present  a^e,  the  influences  of  whatever  was  great  and  wise  in 
former  times.  What  we  want,  is,  that  those  among  us  whom  God  has 
gifted  to  comprehend  whatever  is  now  known,  and  to  rise  to  new  truths, 
maj  find  aids  and  institutions  to  fit  them  for  their  high  calling,  and 
maj  become  at  once  springs  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  to  their  own 
country,  and  joint  workers  with  the  great  of  all  nations  and  times  in 
carrying  forward  their  race. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  foreign  scholars,  bred  under 
institutions  which  this  country  cannot  support,  may  do  our  intellectual 
work,  and  send  us  books  and  learning  to  meet  our  wants.  To  this  wo 
have  much  to  answer.  In  the  iirst  place,  we  reply,  that  to  avail  our- 
8e]?es  of  the  higher  literature  of  other  nations,  we  must  place  ourselves 
on  a  level  with  them.  The  products  of  foreign  machinery  wo  can  use, 
without  any  portion  of  the  skill  which  produced  them.  But  works  of 
taste  and  genius,  and  profound  investigations  of  philosophy,  can  only 
be  estimated  and  enjoyed,  through  a  culture  and  power  corresponding 
to  that  from  which  they  sprung. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  a 
people,  to  have  in  its  own  bosom,  among  its  own  sons,  men  of  distin- 
guished intellect.  Such  men  give  a  spring  and  life  to  a  community 
by  their  presence,  their  society,  their  fame ;  and  what  deserves  remark, 
such  men  are  nowhere  so  felt  as  in  a  republic  like  our  own ;  for  hero 
the  different  classes  of  society  flow  together  and  act  powerfully  on  each 
otiier,  and  a  free  communication,  elsewhere  unknown,  is  established 
between  the  gifted  few  and  the  many.  It  is  one  of  the  many  good 
fruits  of  liberty,  that  it  increases  the  difi^usivencss  of  intellect ;  and 
accordingly  a  free  country  is  above  all  others  false  to  itself,  in  with- 
holding from  its  superior  minds  the  means  of  enlargement. 

We  next  observe,  and  we  think  the  observation  important,  that  the 
facility  with  which  we  receive  the  hterature  of  foreign  countries,  in- 
stead of  being  a  reason  for  neglecting  our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for 
its  cultivation.  We  mean  not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  better  to  admit  no  books  from  abroad,  than  to  make  them 
substitutes  for  our  own  intellectual  activity.  The  more  we  receive 
from  other  countries,  the  greater  the  need  of  an  original  literature. 
A  people,  into  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured  per- 
petually, needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  resist,  to  modify  tliis  mighty 
influence,  and  without  it,  will  inevitably  sink  under  the  worst  bondage, 
will  become  intellectually  tame  and  enslaved.  We  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system,  by  adding  to  it  a  literary 
non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  intellectual  con- 
nexion between  this  country  and  tho  old  world.  But  sooner  would  we 
rupture  it,  than  see  our  country  sitting  passively  at  the  feet  of  foreign 
teachers.  It  were  better  to  have  no  literature,  than  form  ourselves 
unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The  true  sovereigns  of  a  country  are 
those  who  determine  its  mind,  its  modes  of  thinking,  its  tastes,  its 
principles ;  and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge  this  sovereignty  in  tho 
hands  of  strangers.  A  country,  bke  an  individual,  has  dignity  and 
power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-formed.     There  is  a  great  stir  to 
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secure  to  ourselves  the  manufacturing  of  our  own  clothing.  We  sajr, 
let  others  spin  and  weaye  for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A 
people,  whose  govemment  and  laws  are  nothing  but  the  embodjing  of 
public  opinion,  should  jealously  guard  this  opinion  against  foreign  dic- 
tation. We  need  a  literature  to  counteract,  and  to  use  wisely  the 
literature  which  we  import.  We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate 
to  that  which  is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self-subsistence.  It  ia 
particularly  true  of  a  people,  whose  institutions  demand  for  their  sap- 
port  a  free  and  bold  spirit,  that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a 
manly  and  independent  criticism,  whatever  comes  from  abrosvd.  These 
views  seem  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention.  We  are  more  and  more 
a  reading  people.  Books  are  already  among  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluences here.  The  question  is,  shall  Europe,  tlurough  these,  fashion 
us  after  its  pleasure?  Shall  America  be  only  an  echo  of  what  is 
thought  and  written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond  t!ie  ocean  ? 

Another  view  of  the  subiect  is  tliis.  A  foreign  literature  will  always, 
in  a  measure,  be  foreign.  It  has  spnmg  from  the  soul  of  another  peo- 
ple, which,  however  like,  is  still  not  our  own  souL  Every  people  has 
much  in  its  own  character  and  feelings,  which  can  only  be  embodied 
by  its  own  writers,  and  which,  when  transfused  through  literature, 
makes  it  touching  and  true,  hke  the  voice  of  our  earliest  friend. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  argument  in  favour  of  native  literature,  which, 
if  less  obvious,  is,  we  believe,  not  less  sound  than  those  now  already 
adduced.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  literature  as  the  expression,  the 
communication  of  the  higher  minds  in  a  community.  We  now  add, 
that  it  does  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  to  /of*m  such  minds, 
so  that  without  it,  a  people  wants  one  of  the  chief  means  of  educating 
or  perfecting  talent  and  genius.  One  of  the  great  laws  of  our  nature, 
and  a  law  singularly  important  to  social  beings,  is,  that  the  intellect 
enlarges  and  strengthens  itself  by  expressing  worthily  its  best  views. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
Superior  minds  are  formed,  not  merely  by  solitary  thouglit,  but  almost 
as  much  by  communication.  Great  thoughts  are  never  fully  possessed 
tiU  he  who  has  conceived  them,  has  given  them  fit  utterance.  One  of 
the  noblest  and  most  invigorating  laJ)ours  of  geniu.^,  is  to  clotlie  its 
conceptions  in  clear  and  glorious  forms,  to  give  them  existence  in  other 
souls.  Thus  literature  creates,  as  well  as  manifests,  intellectual  power, 
and  without  it,  the  highest  mnids  will  never  be  summoned  to  the  most 
invigorating  action. 

We  doubt  whether  a  man  ever  brings  his  faculties  to  bear  with  their 
whole  force  on  a  subject,  until  he  writes  upon  it  for  the  instruction  or 
gratification  of  others.  To  place  it  clearly  before  others,  he  feels  the 
necessity  of  viewing  it  more  vividly  himself.  By  attempting  to  seize 
his  thoughts,  and  fix  them  in  an  enduring  form,  he  finds  them  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  to  a  degi*ee  which  he  did  not  suspect,  and  toils  for 
a  precision  and  harmony  of  views,  of  which  ho  never  before  felt  the 
need.  He  places  his  subject  in  new  lights ;  submits  it  to  a  searching 
analysis ;  compares  and  connects  witli  it  his  various  knowledge  ;  seeks 
for  it  new  illustrations  and  analogies ;  weighs  objections ;  and  through 
these  processes  often  airives  at  higher  truths  thnn  he  fii*st  aimed  to 
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illustrate.  Dim  conceptions  grow  bright  Glorious  thoughts,  which 
bad  darted  as  meteors  through  the  mind,  are  arrested,  and  graduallj 
ahine  with  a  sunlike  splendour,  with  prolific  energy,  on  the  intellect 
and  heai-t.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  of  a  great  mind,  that  it 
is  prone  to  rush  into  twilight  regions,  and  to  catch  faint  glinmierings 
of  distant  and  unbounded  prospects ;  and  nothing  perhaps  aids  it  more 
to  pierce  the  shadows  which  surround  it,  than  the  labour  to  unfold  to 
other  minds  the  indistinct  conceptions  which  have  dawned  on  its  own* 
Eren  where  composition  yields  no  such  fruits,  it  is  still  a  great  intel- 
lectual help.  It  always  favours  comprehensive  and  systematical  views. 
The  laborious  distribution  of  a  great  subject,  so  as  to  assign  to  each 
part  or  topic  its  just  position  and  due  proportion,  is  singularly  fitted  to 
give  compass  and  persevering  force  of  thought. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  consideration  of  style,  we  shall 
have  reason  to  think  that  a  people  among  whom  this  is  neglected,  wants 
one  important  intellectual  aid.  In  this,  great  power  is  exerted,  and  by 
exertion  increased.  To  the  multitude,  indeed,  language  seems  so  na- 
tural an  instrument,  that  to  use  it  with  clearness  and  energy  seems  no 
great  effort  It  is  framed,  they  think,  to  the  writer's  hand,  and  so  con- 
tinually employed  as  to  need  little  thought  or  skill.  But  in  nothing 
is  the  creative  power  of  a  gifted  writer  seen  more  than  in  his  stylo. 
True,  his  words  may  be  found  in  tlie  dictionary.  But  there  they  lie 
disjointed  and  dead.  What  a  wonderful  life  does  he  breathe  into  them, 
by  compacting  them  into  his  sentences !  Perhaps  he  uses  no  term 
which  has  not  been  hackneyed  by  ordinary  writers  ;  and  yet  with  these 
vulgar  materials  what  miracles  does  he  acliieve !  What  a  world  of 
thought  does  he  condense  into  a  phrase !  By  now  combinations  of 
common  words,  what  delicate  hues  or  what  a  blaze  of  light  does  he 
pour  over  his  subject !  Power  of  style  depends  very  little  on  the 
structure  or  copiousness  of  the  language  which  the  writer  of  genius  em- 
ploys, but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  his  own  mind.  The  words 
arranged  in  his  dictionary,  are  no  more  fitted  to  depict  his  thoughts, 
than  the  block  of  marble  in  the  sculptor's  shop,  to  show  forth  the  con- 
ceptions which  are  dawning  in  his  mind.  Both  are  inert  materials. 
The  power  which  pervades  them,  comes  fi*om  tlie  sotl ;  and  the  same 
creative  energy  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  a  noble  style,  as  in 
extracting  beautiful  forms  from  lifeless  stone.  Uow  unfaithful,  then, 
is  a  nation  to  its  own  intellect,  in  which  grace' and  force  of  style  receive 
no  culture. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  the  importance  of  literature  as  a  means 
of  educating  talent  and  genius,  we  are  aware,  do  not  apply  equally  to 
all  subjects  or  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  the  exact  or  physical  sciences, 
a  man  may  acquire  much  without  composition,  and  may  make  dis- 
coveries without  registering  them.  Even  here,  however,  we  beheve, 
that,  by  a  systematic  developemeut  of  his  views  in  a  luminous  style, 
be  will  bring  great  aid  to  his  own  faculties,  as  well  as  to  others*.  It 
is  on  the  vast  subjects  of  morals  and  human  nature,  that  the  mind  es- 
pecially strengthens  itself  by  elaborate  composition  ;  and  these,  let  it 
be  remembered,  form  the  staple  of  the  highest  literature.  Moral 
truth,  under  wliioh  we  include  everything  relating  to  mind  and  cha- 
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racter,  is  of  a  refined  and  subtle,  as  well  as  elevated  nature,  and 
requires  the  joint  and  full  exercise  of  discrimination,  invention,  imagina- 
tion, and  sensibility,  to  give  it  effectual  utterance.  A  writer  who  would 
make  it  visible  and  powerful,  must  strive  to  join  an  austere  logic  to  a 
fervent  eloquence  ;  must  place  it  in  various  lights  ;  must  create  for  it 
interesting  forms  ;  musv  wed  it  to  beauty ;  must  illuminate  it  by  si- 
militudes and  contrasts  ;  must  show  its  correspondence  with  the  out- 
ward world  ;  perhaps  must  frame  for  it  a  vast  macliinory  of  fiction. 
How  invigorating  are  those  efforts !  Yet  it  is  only  in  writing,  in  ela- 
borate composition,  that  they  are  deliberately  called  fortli  and  sustain- 
ed, and  without  literature  they  would  almost  cease.  It  may  be  said 
of  many  truths,  that  greater  intellectual  energy  is  required  to  express 
them  with  effect,  than  to  conceive  them  ;  so  that  a  nation,  which  does 
not  encourage  this  expression,  impoverishes,  so  far,  its  own  mind. 
Take  for  example,  Shakspeare*s  Ilamlet  This  is  a  developement  of 
a  singularly  interesting  view  of  human  nature.  It  shows  us  a  mind, 
to  which  life  is  a  burden  ;  in  which  the  powers  of  meditation  and  feel- 
ing are  disproportioned  to  the  active  powers  ;  which  sinks  under  its  own 
weight,  under  the  consciousness  of  wanting  energies  commensurate 
with  its  visions  of  good,  with  its  sore  trials,  and  with  the  solemn  task 
which  is  laid  upon  it.  To  conceive  clearly  this  form  of  human  nature, 
shows  indeed  the  genius  of  the  writer.  But  what  a  new  power  is  re- 
quired to  bring  it  out  in  such  a  drama  as  Shakspeare's;  to  give  it  life 
and  action  ;  to  invent  for  it  circumstances  and  subordinate  characters, 
fitted  to  call  it  forth ;  to  give  it  tones  of  truth  and  nature  ;  to  show 
the  hues  which  it  casts  over  all  the  objects  of  thought !  This  intellect 
tual  energy  we  all  perceive  ;  and  this  was  not  merely  manifested  in 
Shakspeare's  work,  but  without  such  a  work,  it  would  not  have  been 
awakened.  His  invention  would  have  slumbered,  had  he  not  desired 
to  give  forth  his  mind  in  a  visible  and  enduring  form.  Thus  literature 
is  the  nurse  of  genius.  Through  this,  genius  learns  its  own  strength, 
and  continually  accumulates  it ;  and  of  course,  in  a  country  without 
literature,  genius,  however  liberally  bestowed  by  the  Creator,  will  lan- 
guish, and  will  fail  to  fulfil  its  great  duty  of  quickening  the  mass 
amidst  which  it  lives. 

We  come  now  to  our  last,  and  what  we  deem  a  weighty  argument 
in  favour  of  a  native  literature.  We  desire  and  cherish  it,  because  we 
hope  from  it  important  aids  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  natiure. 
We  believe,  that  a  literature,  springing  up  in  this  now  soil,  would  bear 
new  fruits,  and,  in  some  respects,  more  precious  fruits,  than  are  else- 
where produced.  We  know  that  our  hopes  may  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  that  national  vanity,  which,  with  too  much  reason,  is  placed 
by  foreigners  among  our  besetting  sins.  But  we  speak  from  calm  and 
deliberate  conviction.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that,  as  a  people, 
we  occupy  a  position,  from  which  the  great  subjects  of  literature  mar 
be  viewed  more  justly  than  from  those  which  most  otlier  nations  lioli 
Undoubtedly  we  labour  under  disadvantages.  We  want  the  literary 
apparatus  of  Europe  ;  her  libraries,  her  universities,  her  learned  insti- 
tutions, her  race  of  professed  sclmlars,  her  spots  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  sages,  and  a  thousand  st^rriDflr  associations  which  hover  oyer 
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luieient  uurseries  of  learning.  But  t!ie  mind  is  not  a  local  power.  It^ 
^ring  is  within  itself,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  liberal  and  high 
feeling,  it  maj  attain  and  worthilj  express  nobler  truth  than  outward 
helps  could  reveal. 

The  great  distinction  of  our  country,  is,  that  ife  enjoj  some  peculiai* 
advantages  for  understanding  our  own  nature.  Man  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  literature,  and  juster  and  profounder  views  of  man  msLj  bcf 
expected  here,  than  elsewhere.  In  Europe,  political  and  artificial  dis- 
tbctions  have,  more  or  less,  triumphed  over  and  obscui^  our  (knnmod 
nature.  In  Europe,  we  meet  kings,  nobles,  priests^  peasants.  HoW 
inuch  rarer  is  it  to  meet  men ;  bjr  which  we  mean,  human  beings 
conscious  of  their  own  nature,  and  conscious  of  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  all  outward  distinctions,  compared  with  what  is  treasured  up  in  tlieir 
own  Bonis !  Man  does  not  value  himself  as  mim.  It  is  for  his  blood, 
his  rank,  or  some  artificial  distinction,  and  not  for  the  attributes  of 
humanitj,  that  he  holds  himself  in  respect  The  institutions  of  thcf 
old  world  all  tend  to  throw  obscurit j  over  what  we  most  need  to  know, 
and  that  is,  the  worth  and  claims  of  a  human  being.  We  know  that 
great  improvements  in  this  respect  are  going  on  abroad.  Still  the 
many  are  too  often  postponed  to  the  few.  The  mass  of  men  are  re- 
garded as  instruments  to  work  with,  as  materials  to  be  shaped  for  the 
use  of  their  superiors.  That  consciousness  of  our  own  nature,  which 
contains,  as  a  germ,  all  nobler  thoughts,  which  teaches  us  at  once  self- 
respect  and  respect  for  othera,  and  which  binds  us  to  God  by  filial 
sentiment  and  hope,  this  has  been  repressed,  kept  down  by  establish- 
ments founded  in  force ;  and  literature,  in  all  its  departments,  bears^ 
we  think,  the  traces  of  this  inward  degradation.  We  conceive  that  onir 
pobitiou  favours  a  juster  and  profounder  estiiuate  of  hum^ui  nature. 
Wo  mean  not  to  boast,  but  there  are  fewer  obstrnotions  to  that  moral 
consciousness,  that  consciousness  oi  humanity  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Man  is  not  hidden  from  us  by  as  many  disguises  as  in  the  old  world. 
Tho  essential  equality  of  all  human  beings,  founded  on  the  possession 
of  a  spiritual,  progressive,  immortal  nature,  is,  we  hope,  bettor  under- 
stood ;  and  nothing  more  than  this  single  conviction  is  needed,  to  work 
the  n^btjest  changes  in  every  provincie  c/t  human  life  and  of  hninaif 
tbeuA^t 

We  have  stated  what  seeixis  to  us  our  most  important  ^tinctioi^. 
but  our  position  has  other  advantages.  The  mere  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  new  one,  gives  reason  to  hope  for  some  hew  int^ectual  activity, 
some  fresher  views  of  nature  and  nfe.  Wo  are  hot  borne  down  by  tho 
Weight  of  antiquated  institutions,  time-hallowod  abuses,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  feudal  barbarism.  Tiio  absence  of  a  religious  establishment, 
is  an  immense  gain,  as  far  as  originality  of  mind  is  in  question  ;  for  an 
establishment,  however  adVantageouSj  in  othet  respects,  is,  by  its  nature, 
hostile  to  discovery  and  progress.  To  keep  the  mind  where  it  is, 
to  fasten  the  notions  of  one  rfge  on  all  future  time,  is  its  aim  and  pro- 
per business ;  and  if  it  happened,  as  has  generally  been  the  case,  to 
grow  up  in  an  age  of  strife  and  passion,  when,  as  history  demonstrates,- 
the  church  was  overrun  with  en*or,  it  cannot  but  perpetuate  darkm^sy 
aiid  mental  bondage.  .  Among  us,  uiteUect,  though  far  from  being  frbs^ 
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has  broken  some  of  the  chains  of  other  countries,  and  is  more  likdy^ 
we  conceive,  to  propose  to  itself  its  legitimate  object,  truth — eyerlast^ 
ing  and  universal  truth. 

We  have  no  thought  of  speaking  contemptuouslj  of  the  literature  of 
the  old  world.  It  is  our  dailj  nutriment.  We  feel  our  debt  to  be 
immense  to  the  glorious  company  of  pure  and  wise  minds,  which  in 
foreign  lands  have  bequeathed  us  in  writing  their  choicest  thoughts 
and  holiest  feelings.  Still  we  feel,  that  all  existing  literature  has  been 
produced  under  influences,  which  have  necessarily  mixed  with  it  much 
error  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it  ought  to  pass,  and  must 
pass,  under  rigorous  review.  For  example,  we  think  that  the  history 
of  the  human  race  is  to  bo  re -written.  Men  imbued  with  the  preju- 
dices which  thrive  under  aristocracies  and  state  religions,  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  Past  ages,  with  their  great  events,  and  great  men,  are 
to  undergo,  wo  think,  a  new  trial,  and  to  yield  new  results.  It  is  plain, 
that  history  is  already  viewed  under  new  aspects,  and  we  believe  that 
the  true  principles  for  studying  and  writing  it,  are  to  be  unfolded  here» 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  in  other  countries.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  liter- 
ature an  immense  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  The  most  interesting 
questions  to  mankind,  are  yet  in  debate.  Great  principles  are  yet  to 
be  settled  in  criticism,  in  morals,  in  politics ;  and  above  all,  the  true 
character  of  religion  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  disguises  and  corrup- 
tions of  ages.  We  want  a  reformation.  We  want  a  literature,  in 
which  genius  will  pay  supreme,  if  not  undivided  homage,  to  truth  and 
virtue  ;  in  which  the  childish  admiration  of  what  has  been  called  great- 
ness, will  give  place  to  a  wise  moral  judgment ;  which  will  breathe 
reverence  for  the  mind,  and  elevating  thoughts  of  Grod.  The  part 
which  this  country  is  to  bear  in  this  great  intellectual  reform,  we 
presume  not  to  predict  We  feel,  however,  that  if  true  to  itself,  it  will 
have  the  glory  and  happiness  of  giving  new  impulses  to  the  human  mind. 
This  is  our  cherished  hope.  We  should  have  no  heart  to  encourage 
native  literature,  did  we  not  hope  that  it  would  become  instinct  with 
a  new  spirit.  Wo  cannot  admit  the  thought,  that  this  country  is  to 
be  only  a  repetition  of  the  old  world.  We  delight  to  believe  that  Grod 
in  the  fiilness  of  time,  has  brought  a  now  continent  to  light,  in  order 
that  the  human  mind  should  move  here  with  a  now  freedom,  should 
frame  new  social  institutions,  should  explore  new  paths,  and  reap  new 
harvests.  We  are  accustomed  to  estimate  nations  by  their  creative 
energies,  and  we  shall  blush  for  our  country,  if,  in  circumstances  so 
peculiar,  original,  and  creative,  it  shall  satisfy  itself  with  a  passive  re-- 
ception  and  mechanical  reiteration  of  the  thoughts  of  strangers. 

We  have  now  completed  our  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a  native* 
literature.  The  next  great  topic  is,  the  means  of  producing  it ;  and 
hero  our  liniitu  forbid  us  to  enlarge  ;  yet  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  A  primary  and  essential  moans  of  the  improvement  of  our 
literature,  is,  that,  as  a  people,  we  should  feel  its  value,  should  desire^ 
it,  should  demand  it,  sliould  encourage  it,  and  should  give  it  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  will  come  if  called  for,  and  under  tliis  conviction,  we 
have  now  laboured  to  create  a  want  for  it  in  the  community.  \V& 
KLy^  that  we  niU5»t  call  for  it ;  by  wiiich  we  moan,  not  merely  tb.at  waf 
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must  inyite  it  by  good  wishes  and  kind  words,  but  must  make  libora] 
provision  for  intoUectual  education.  We  must  enlarge  our  liter- 
ary institutions,  secure  more  extensive  and  profound  teaching,  and 
furnish  helps  and  resources  to  men  of  superior  talent  for  continued, 
laborious  research.  As  yet,  intellectual  labour,  devoted  to  a  thorough 
investigation  and  a  full  developement  of  great  subjects,  is  almost  un- 
known among  us  ;  and  without  it,  we  shall  certainly  rear  few  lasting 
monuments  of  thought.  We  boast  of  our  primary  schools.  We  want 
miversities  worthy  of  the  name,  where  a  man  of  genius  and  literary 
leal,  may  possess  himself  of  all  that  is  yet  known,  and  may  strengthen 
himself  by  intercourse  with  kindred  minds.  We  know  it  will  be  said, 
that  we  cannot  afford  these.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  rich  enough 
for  ostentation,  for  intemperance,  for  luxury.  We  can  lavish  millions 
on  fashion,  on  furniture,  on  dress,  on  our  palaces,  on  our  pleasures  ; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  spend  for  the  mind.  Where  lies  our  poverty  ? 
In  the  purse  or  in  the  soul  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  improved  institutions  as  essential  to  an  improved 
literature.     We  beg,  however,  not  to  be  misunderstood,  as  if  these 
Were  invested  with  a  creating  power,  or  would  necessarily  yield  the 
results  which  we  desire.     They  are  the  means,  not  causes  of  advance- 
tHent.      Literature  depends   on  individual  genius,  and  this,  though 
Postered,  cannot  be  created  by  outward  helps.    No  human  mechanism 
ean  produce  original  thought.     After  all  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
education  the  varieties  of  intellect,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
tkiinds,  like  all  the  other  products  of  nature,  have  original  and  indes- 
"tructible   differences ;  that  they  are  not  exempted  from  that  great 
%nd  beautiful  law,  which  joins  with  strong  resemblances  as  strong 
fiiversities  ;  and  of  consequence,  we  believe,  that  the  men  who  are  to 
V>e  the  lights  of  the  world,  bring  with  them  their  commission  and  power 
from   God.     Stili,   whilst  institutions  cannot   create,  they  may  and 
^o  unfold  genius ;  and  for  want  of  them,  great  minds  often  slumber 
or  run  to  waste,  whilst  a  still  larger  class,  wlio  want  genius,  but  pos- 
sess admirable  powers,  fail  of  that  culture,  through  which  they  might 
enjoy  and  approach  their  more  gifted  brethren. 

A  people,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  give  aid  to  literature  by  founding 
wise  and  enlarged  institutions.  They  may  do  much  more.  They  may 
exert  a  nobler  patronage.  By  cherishing  in  their  own  breasts  the  love 
of  truth,  virtue,  and  freedom,  tliey  may  do  much  to  nurse  and  kindle 
genius  in  its  favoured  possessors.  There  is  a  constant  reaction  between 
a  community  and  the  great  minds  which  spring  up  within  it,  and  they 
form  one  another.  In  truth,  great  minds  are  developed  more  by  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  people  to  which  they  belong,  tlian  by  all 
other  causes.  Thus,  a  free  spirit,  a  thirst  for  new  and  higher  know- 
ledge in  a  community,  does  infinitely  more  for  literature,  than  tlie  most 
iplendid  benefactions  under  despotism.  A  nation  under  any  powerful 
excitement,  becomes  fruitful  of  talent.  Among  a  people  called  to  dis- 
cuss great  questions,  to  contend  for  great  interests,  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  public  weal,  we  always  find  new  and  unsuspected 
energies  of  thought  brought  out.  A  mercenary,  selfish,  luxurious, 
sensual  people,  toiling  only  to  secure  the  pleasures  of  sloth^  will  often 
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Gommunicate  their  own  softness  and  baseness  to  the  superior  minds 
which  dwell  among  them.  In  this  impure  atmosphere,  the  celestial 
spark  burns  dim,  and  well  will  it  be,  if  God*s  great  gift  of  genius  be 
not  impiously  prostituted  to  lust  and  crime. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  now  stated,  wo  believe  that  literature 
is  to  be  carried  forward,  here  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  bj  some  new  and 
powerful  impulses  communicated  to  society ;  and  it  is  a  question  na- 
turally suggested  by  this  discussion,  from  what  impuLse,  principle,  ex- 
citement, the  highest  action  of^tho  mind  may  now  be  expected.  When 
we  look  back,  we  see  that  literature  has  been  originated  and  modified 
by  a  variety  of  principles  ;  by  patriotism  and  national  feeling,  by  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  by  enthusiasm,  bj 
scepticism,  by  the  passion  for  fame,  by  romantic  love,  and  by  political 
and  religious  convulsions.  Now  we  do  not  expect  from  these  causes 
any  higher  action  of  the  mind,  than  they  have  yet  produced.  Perhaps 
most  of  them  have  spent  their  force.  The  very  improvements  of  so- 
ciety seem  to  forbid  the  manifestation  of  their  former  energy.  For 
example,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity  and  the  sexual  love  of  chivalrous 
ages,  which  inspired  so  much  of  the  old  literature,  are  now  seen  to  be 
feverish  and  vicious  excesses  of  natural  principles,  and  have  gone,  we 
trust,  never  to  return. 

Are  we  asked,  then,  to  what  impulse  or  power,  we  look  for  a  higher 
literature  than  has  yet  existed  ?  We  answer,  to  a  new  action  or  de- 
velopement  of  the  religious  principle.  This  remark  will  probably 
surprise  not  a  few  of  our  readers.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  energy  with 
which  this  principle  is  to  act  on  the  intellect,  is  hardly  suspected.  Men 
identify  religion  with  superstition,  with  fanaticism,  with  the  common 
forms  of  Cliristianity ;  and  seeing  it  arrayed  against  intellect,  leagued 
with  oppression,  fettering  inquiry,  and  incapable  of  being  blended  with 
the  sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  they  see  in  its  progress 
only  new  encroachments  on  free  and  enlightened  thinking.  Still,  man's 
relation  to  God  is  the  great  quickening  truth,  throwing  sJl  other  truths 
into  insignificance,  and  a  truth  which,  however  obscured  and  paralysed 
by  the  many  errors  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  hitherto  linked 
with  it,  has  ever  been  a  chief  spring  of  human  improvement  We  look 
to  it  as  the  true  life  of  the  intellect  No  man  can  be  just  to  himself, 
can  comprehend  his  own  existence,  can  put  forth  all  his  powers  with 
an  heroic  confidence,  can  deserve  to  be  the  guide  and  inspirer  of  other 
minds,  till  he  has  risen  to  communion  with  the  Supreme  Mind  ;  till  he 
feels  his  filial  connexion  witli  the  Universal  Parent ;  till  he  regards 
himself  as  the  recipient  and  minister  of  the  Infinite  Spirit ;  till  he  feela 
his  consecration  to  the  ends  which  rehgion  unfolds  ;  till  he  rises  above 
human  opinion,  and  is  moved  by  a  higher  impulse  than  fame. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  chief  hopes  of  an  im- 
proved literature,  rest  on  our  hopes  of  an  improved  religion.  From 
the  prevalent  theology,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  dark  ages, 
we  hope  nothing.  It  has  done  its  best.  All  that  can  grow  up  under 
its  sad  shade,  has  already  been  brought  forth.  It  wraps  the  Divine 
nature  and  human  nature  in  impenetrable  gloom.  It  overlays  Chris- 
tianity with  technical,   arbitrary  dogmas.     True  faith  is  of  another 
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lineage.  It  comes  from  the  same  source  with  reason,  conscience,  and 
our  best  affections,  and  is  in  harmony  with  them  all.  True  faith  is 
essentiallj  a  moral  conviction ;  a  confidence  in  the  reality  and  im« 
mutableness  of  moral  distinctions ;  a  confidence  in  disinterested  virtue 
or  in  spiritual  excellence  as  the  supreme  good  ;  a  confidence  in  Grod  as 
its  fountain  and  almighty  friend,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  as  having  lived 
and  died  to  breathe  it  into  the  soul ;  a  confidence  in  its  power, 
triumphs,  and  immortality ;  a  confidence,  through  which  outward  chan- 
ges, obstructions,  disasters,  sufferings,  are  overcome,  or  rather  made 
instruments  of  perfection.  Such  a  faith,  unfolded  freely  and  power- 
fully, must  "work  mightily"  on  the  intellect  as  well  as  on  the  practice. 
By  revealing  to  us  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Creator,  it  places  us, 
as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  harmonies, 
true  relations,  and  brightest  aspects  of  things  are  discerned.  It  unites 
calmness  and  enthudiasm,  and  the  concord  of  these  seemingly  hostile 
elements  is  essential  to  the  full  and  healthy  action  of  the  creative 
powers  of  the  soul.  It  opens  the  eye  to  beauty  and  the  heart  to  love. 
Literature,  under  this  influence,  will  become  more  ingenuous  and 
single-hearted ;  will  penetrate  farther  into  the  soul  ;  will  find  new  in- 
terpretations of  nature  and  life  ;  will  breathe  a  martyr's  love  of  truth, 
tempered  with  a  never  failing  charity  ;  and,  whilst  sympathising  with 
aU  human  suffering,  will  still  be  pervaded  by  a  healthful  cheerfulness, 
and  will  often  break  forth  in  tones  of  irrepressible  joy,  responsive  to 
that  lu^piness  which  fills  Grod*s  universe. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  means  of  an  improved  literature, 
without  offering  one  suggestion.  We  earnestly  recommend  to  our 
educated  men  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  la- 
bours of  continental  Europe.  Our  reading  is  confined  too  much  to 
English  books,  and  especially  to  the  more  recent  publications  of  Great 
Britain.  In  this  we  err.  We  ought  to  know  the  different  modes  of 
▼iewing  and  discussing  great  subjects  in  different  nations.  We  should 
be  able  to  compare  the  writings  of  the  highest  minds  in  a  great  variety 
of  circmnstances.  Nothing  can  favour  more  our  own  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  activity.  Let  English  literature  be  ever  so  fruitful 
and  profound,  we  should  still  impoverish  ourselves  by  making  it  our 
sole  nutriment.  We  fear,  however,  that  at  the  present  moment  English 
books  want  much  which  we  need.  The  intellect  of  that  nation  is  turned 
now  to  what  are  called  practical  and  useful  subjects.  Physical  science 
goei  forward,  and  what  is  very  encouraging,  it  is  spread  with  unexampled 
seal  through  all  classes  of  the  community.  Abuses  of  government,  of 
the  police,  of  the  penal  code,  of  charity,  of  poor  laws,  and  corn  laws, 
are  laboriously  explored.  General  education  is  improved.  Science  is 
applied  to  the  arts  with  brilliant  success.  We  see  much  good  in  pro- 
grem.  But  we  find  little  profound  or  fervid  thinking,  expressed  in  the 
higher  forms  of  literature.  The  noblest  subjects  of  the  intellect  receive 
little  attention.  We  see  an  almost  total  indifference  to  intellectual 
and  moral  science.  In  England  there  is  a  great  want  of  philesophy, 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  If  we  examine  her  reviews,  in  which 
much  of  the  intellectual  powerx>f  the  nation  is  expended,  we  meet  per- 
petually a  jargon  of  criticism,  which  ahowi  a  singular  want  of  great 
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and  general  principles  in  estimating  works  of  art.  We  have  no  ethical 
work  of  anj  living  English  writer  to  bo  compared  with  that  of  Deger- 
ando,  entitled,  "  Du  Moral  Perfectionnement;''  and  although  we  have 
little  respect  for  the  rash  generalizations  of  the  bold  and  eloquent 
Cousin,  yet  the  interest  with  which  his  metaphysics  awaken  in  Paris, 
is  in  our  estimation  a  better  presage  than  the  lethargy  wliich  prevails 
on  such  topics  in  England.  In  these  remarks  we  have  no  desire  to 
depreciate  the  literature  of  England,  wliich,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  monument  of  the  human  mind.  We  rejoice  in  our 
descent  from  P]ugland,  and  esteem  our  free  access  to  her  works  of  sci- 
ence and  genias,  as  among  our  high  privileges.  Nor  do  we  feel  as  if 
her  strength  were  spent.  We  sec  no  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  no  decre- 
pitude in  her  step.  At  this  moment  slio  has  authors,  especially  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  whose  names  are  "familial-  in  our  mouths  ashou.so- 
hold  words,"  and  who  can  never  perish  but  with  her  language.  Still, 
we  think,  that  at  present  her  intellect  is  labouring  more  for  herself  than 
for  mankind,  and  that  our  scholars,  if  they  would  improve  our  literature, 
should  cultivate  an  intimacy  not  only  with  that  of  England,  but  of 
continental  Europe. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on  tiie  importance  and  meana  of 
an  improved  literature  among  ourselves.  Are  we  asked  what  we  hope 
in  this  particular?  We  ansAver,  much.  We  see  reasons  for  anticipating 
an  increased  and  more  efHcient  direction  of  talent  to  this  object  But 
on  these  we  cannot  enlarge.  There  is,  however,  one  ground  of  expec- 
tation, to  whicli  we  will  call  a  moment's  attention.  Wo  apprehend 
that  literature  is  to  make  progi-css  through  an  important  change  in 
society,  wliich  civilisation  and  good  institutions  are  making  more  and 
more  apparent  It  seems  to  us  that,  through  these  causes,  political 
life  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  the  only  or  chief  sphere  for  superior 
minds,  and  that  influence  and  honour  are  more  and  more  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  literary  and  thinking  men.  Of  consequence,  more  and 
more  of  the  intellect  of  communities  is  to  be  drawn  to  literature.  The 
distinction  between  antiquity  and  the  present  times,  in  respect  to  tho 
importance  attached  to  political  life,  seems  to  us  striking ;  and  it  is  not 
^  an  accidental  difference,  but  founded  on  permanent  causes  which  arc 
to  operate  with  increased  power.  In  ancient  times,  everything  abroad 
and  at  home,  threw  men  upon  tho  public,  and  generated  an  intense 
thirst  for  political  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  improvement  of  later 
periods  incline  men  to  give  importance  to  literature.  For  example, 
the  instability  of  the  ancient  republics,  the  unsettled  relations  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  power  of  demagogues  and  orators,  the  in- 
tensity of  factions,  the  want  of  moral  and  religious  restraints,  the  want 
of  some  regular  organ  for  expressing  the  public  mind,  the  want  of  pre- 
cedents and  precise  laws  for  the  courts  of  justice,  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances gave  to  the  ancient  citizen  a  feehng  as  if  revolutions  and 
convulsions  were  inseparable  from  society,  turned  his  mind  with  unre- 
mitting anxiety  to  public  affairs,  and  made  a  participation  of  political 
power  an  important,  if  not  an  essential  means  of  personal  safety. — 
Again,  the  ancient  citizen  had  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  He 
lived  in  the  market,  the  forum,  the  ])lace  of  general  resort,  and  of 
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course  his  attention  was  very  much  engrossed  bj  affairs  of  state. — 
Again,  religion,  which  now  more  than  all  things,  throws  a  man  upon 
himself,  was  in  ancient  times  a  public  concern,  and  turned  men  to 
political  life.     The  religion  of  the  heart  and  closct»was  unknown.    Tlie 
relation  of  the  gods  to  particular  states,  was  their  most  prominent  at- 
tribute ;  and  to  conciliate  their  favour  to  the  community,  the  chief 
end  of  woriihip.     Accordingly,  religion  consisted  chiefly  in  public  and 
national  rites.     In  Home,  the  highest  men  in  the  state  presided  at  the 
altar,  and  adding  to  their  other  titles  that  of  Supreme  Pontiflf,  perform- 
ed the  most  solemn  functions  of  the  priesthood.     Thus  the  whole 
strength  of  the  religious  principle  was  turned  into  political  channels. 
The  gods  wore  thought  to  sustain  no  higher  office  than  apolitical  one, 
and  of  consequence  this  was  esteemed  the  most  glorious  for  men. — 
Once  more,  in  ancient  times  political  rank  was  vastly  more  efficient, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,   than  at  present,  and  of  consequence 
was   the   object   of   a  more    insatiable   ambition.      It  was  almost 
the  only  way  of  Access  .to  the  multitude.     The  public  man   held 
a  sway  over  opinion,  over  his  country,  perhaps  over  foreign  states, 
now  unknown.     It  is  the  influence  of  the  press  and   of  good   in- 
stitutions to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  man  of  office.     In  proportion 
as  private  individuals  can  act  on  the  public  mind ;  in  proportion  as  a 
people  read,  think,  and  have  the  means  of  expressing  and  enforcing 
their  opinions  ;  in  proportion  as  laws  become  fixed,  known,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ;  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  the  principles  of  administration,  and  all  publio 
measures,  are  subjected  to  free  and  familiar  discussion,  government 
becomes  a  secondary  influence.     The  power  passes  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  tliink,  write,  and  spread  their  minds  far  and  wide.     Ac- 
cordingly, literature  is  to  become  more  and  more  the  instrument  of 
swaying  men,  of  doing  good,  of  achieving  fame.     The  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  times,  in  the  particulars  now  stated,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  illustration,  and  our  great  inference  is  equally  clear.     The  vast 
improvements,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  taken  place  in  social 
order,  in  domestic  life,  in  religion,  in  knowledge,  all  conspire  to  one 
result,  all  tend  to  introduce  other  and  higher  influences  than  political 
power,  and  to  give  to  that  form  of  intellectual  effort,  which  we  call 
literature,  dominion  over  human  affairs.     Thus  trutli,  we  apprehend, 
is  more  and  more  felt ;  and  from  its  influence,  joined  with  our  peculiar 
condition  and  free  institutions,  wo  hope  for  our  country  the  happiness 
and  g^ory  of  a  pure,  deep,  rich,  beautiful,  and  ennobling  literatur^f 
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We  have  affixed  to  this  article  the  titles  of  several  reports  of  societies, 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  seyeial 
institutions  whose  labours  they  celebrate,  as  with  the  more  general 
design  of  offering  some  remarks  on  the  disposition  which  now  prevails 
to  form  associations,  and  to  accomplish  all  objects  bj  organised  masses. 
A  difference  of  opinion  on  this  pomt  has  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and 
murmurs  against  the  coimtless  societies  which  modesUy  solioiti  or  aa- 
thoritativelj  claim  our  aid,  which  now  assail  us  with  fair  promineB  of 
the  good  which  they  purpose,  and  now  with  rhetorical  encomiums  on 
the  good  thej  have  done,  begin  to  break  forth  from  the  judicious  and 
well  disposed,  as  well  as  from  the  querulous  and  selfish.  These  doubts 
and  complaints,  however,  are  most  frequently  excited  by  particalar 
oases  of  unfair  or  injurious  operations  in  societies.  As  yet  no  general 
principles  have  been  established,  by  which  the  value  of  this  mode  of 
action  may  be  determined,  or  the  relative  claims  of  different  associa- 
tions may  be  weighed.  We  will  not  promise  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
but  we  hope  to  furnish  some  help  to  a  sounder  judgment  than  yet  pre- 
vails on  the  subject 

That  the  subject  deserves  attention,  no  man  who  observes  the  signs 
of  the  times,  can  doubt.  Its  importance  forces  itself  on  the  reflecting. 
In  truth,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  or  features  of  our 
age,  is  the  energy  with  which  the  principle  of  combination,  or  of  aotion 
by  joint  forces,  by  associated  numbers,  is  manifesting  itself     It  ma/ 
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be  saidy  without  much  exaggeration,  that  eyerjthing  is  done  now  by 
societies.     Men  have  learned  what  wonders  can  be  accomplished  in 
certain  cases  bj  union,  and  seem  to  think  that  union  is  competent  to 
everything.     You  can  scarcelj  name  an  object  for  which  some  insti- 
tution has  not  been  formed.     Would  men  spread  one  set  of  opinions, 
or  crush  another?     They  make  a  society.     Would  they  improve  the 
penal  code,  or  relieve  poor  debtors?   They  make   societies.     Would 
they  encourage  agriculture,  or  manufactures,  or  science  ?     They  make 
societies.     Would  one  class  encourage  horse-racing,  and  another  dis- 
courage travelling  on  Sunday?     They  form  societies.     We  have  im- 
mense institutions  spreading  over  the  country,  combining  hosts  for 
particular  objects.     We  have  minute  ramifications  of  these  societies, 
penetrating  everywhere  except  through  the  poor-house,  and  conveying 
resources  from  the  domestic,  the  labourer,  and  even  the  child,  to  the 
central  treasury.     This  principle  of  association  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher,  who  simply  aims  to  understand  society,  and  its 
most  powerful  springs.     To  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  for  it  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  must  act  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  an  extent  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  com- 
prehend. ' 
It  is  very  easy,  we  conceive,  to  explain  this  great  developement  of 
the  principle  of  co-operation.    The  main  cause  is,  the  immense  facility 
given  to  intercourse  by  modem  improvements,  by  increased  commerce 
and  travelling,  by  the  post  office,  by  the  steam-boat,  and  especiallpr  by 
the  press — ^by  newspapers,  periodicals,  tracts,  and  other  publications. 
Through  these  means,  men  of  one  mind,  through  a  whole  country, 
easily  understand  one  another,  and  easily  act  together.     The  grand 
manoeuvre  to  which  Napoleon  owed  his  victories,  we  mean  the  con- 
centration of  great  numbers  on  a  single  point,  is  now  placed  within  the 
reacb  of  all  parties  and  sects.     It  may  be  said,  that,  by  facilities  of 
intercourse,  men  are  brought  within  one  another's  attraction,  and  be- 
come arranged  according  to  their  respective  affinities.     Those  who 
have  one  great  object,  find  one  another  out  through  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  join  their  forces,  settle  their  mode  of  operation,  and  act  to- 
gether with  the  uniformity  of  a  disciplined  army.     So  extensive  have 
coalitions  become,  through  the  facilities  now  described,  and  so  various 
and  n^id  are  the  means  of  communication,  that  when  a  few  leaders 
have  agreed  on  an  object,  an  impulse  may  be  given  in  a  month  to  the 
whole  country,  whole  states  may  be  deluged  with  tracts  and  other  pub- 
lications, and  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters,  be  called  forth  from 
immense  and  widely  separated  multitudes.     Here  is  a  new  power 
brought  to  bear  on  society,  and  it  is  a  great  moral  question,  how  it 
ought  to  be  viewed,  and  what  duties  it  imposes. 

That  this  mode  of  action  has  advantages  and  recommendations,  is 
very  obvious.  The  principal  arguments  in  its  favour  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  Men,  it  is  justly  said,  can  do  jointly,  what  they  cannot 
do  singly.  The  union  of  minds  and  hands  works  wonders.  Men  grow 
efficient  bj  concentrating  their  powers.  Joint  effort  conquers  nature, 
hews  through  mountains,  rears  pyramids,  dykes  out  the  ocean.  Man* 
Mi  to  himself,  living  without  a  fellow,  if  he  could  indeed  so  live,  would 
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bo  one  of  the  weakest  of  creatiiror*.  Associated  wiili  hu  kiud,  lie  gains 
dominion  orcr  the  strongest  animals,  over  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and, 
by  his  growing  knowledge,  may  be  siud  to  obtain  a  kind  of  property  in 
the  universe. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Men  not  only  accumulate  power  by  union,  but  gain 
warmth  and  earnestness.  The  lieart  is  kindled.  An  electric  com- 
munication is  established  between  those  who  are  brought  nigh,  and 
bound  to  each  other  in  conmion  labours.  Man  droops  in  solitude.  No 
Round  excites  him  like  the  voice  of  his  fellow-creature.  The  mere 
sight  of  a  luunan  countenance,  brightened  witli  strong  and  generous 
emotion,  gives  new  strength  to  act  or  suffer.  Union  not  only  brings 
to  a  point  forces  which  before  existed,  and  which  were  ineffectual 
through  separation,  but  by  the  feeling  and  interest  which  it  rouses,  it 
becomes  a  creative  principle,  calls  forth  new  forces,  and  gives  the  mind 
a  consciousness  of  powers,  which  would  othennso  have  been  unknown. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  arguments  by  which  the  disposition 
to  association  is  justified  and  recommended.  They  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words ;  namely,  that  our  social  principles  and  relations  are 
the  groat  springs  of  improvement,  and  of  vigorous  and  efficient  exer- 
tion. That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  representation  of  the  influences 
of  society,  we  at  once  feel.  That  without  impulses  and  excitements 
from  abroad,  without  sympatliies  and  communication  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  should  gain  nothing  and  accomplish  nothing,  wo  mean 
not  to  deny.  Still  we  apprehend,  that  on  this  subject  there  is  a  want 
of  accurate  views  and  just  discrimination.  We  apprehend  that  the  true 
iLse  of  society  is  not  sufficiently  understood ;  that  the  chief  benefit  which 
it  is  intended  to  confer,  and  the  chief  danger  to  which  it  exposes  us, 
are  seldom  weighed,  and  tliat  errors  or  crude  opinions  on  these  points, 
deprive  us  of  many  benefits  of  our  social  connexions.  These  topics 
have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  subject  of  tliis  article.  It  is  plain  that 
the  better  wo  understand  the  true  use,  the  chief  benefit,  and  the  chief 
peril  of  our  social  principles  and  relations,  the  better  we  shall  bo  pre- 
pared to  judge  of  associations  which  are  offered  to  our  patronage.  On 
these  topics,  then,  we  propose  first  to  give  our  views ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  sliall  allow  ourselves  a  considerable  latitude,  because  in  our  judg- 
ment, tlie  influences  of  society  at  present  tend  strongly  to  excess,  and 
especially  menace  tliat  individuality  of  character,  for  which  they  can 
yield  no  adequate  compensation. 

The  great  principle,  from  which  we  start  in  this  preliminary  discus- 
sion, and  in  which  all  our  views  of  the  topics  above  proposed,  are  in- 
volved, may  bo  briefly  expressed.  It  is  this  : — Society  is  chiefly  im- 
portant, as  it  ministers  to,  and  calls  forth,  intellectual  and  moral  enoi^gy 
and  freedom.  Its  action  on  the  individual  is  beneficial,  in  proportion 
as  it  awakens  in  him  a  power  to  act  on  himself,  and  to  control  or  with- 
stand the  social  influences  to  which  he  is  at  first  subjected.  Society 
serves  us,  by  funiishing  objects,  occasions,  materials,  excitements, 
tlu-ough  which  tlie  whole  soul  may  be  brought  into  vigorous  exercise, 
may  acquire  a  consciousness  of  its  free  and  responsible  nature,  may  be- 
come a  law  to  itself,  and  may  rise  to  the  happiness  and  dignity  of 
.  framing  and  improving  itself  without  limit  or  end.     Inward,  creatiTe 
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eiiergjr,  is  the  highest  good  wliich  accrues  to  us  from  our  social  prin- 
ciples aud  connexions.  The  mind  is  enriched,  not  by  what  it  pajssiyelj 
receives  from  others,  but  bj  its  own  action  on  what  it  receives.  We 
would  especially  aiiirm  of  virtue,  that  it  does  not  consist  in  what  we 
inherit,  or  what  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  of  inward  growth, 
and  it  grows  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  resistance  of  foreign  influences, 
by  acting  from  our  deliberate  convictions,  in  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  sympathy  and  imitation.  According  to  these  views,  our  social  na- 
ture and  connexions  are  means.  Inw^^  power  is  the  end  ;  a  power 
which  is  to  triumph  over,  and  control  the  influence  of  society. 

We  are  told  that  wo  owe  to  society  our  most  valuable  knowledge. 
And  true  it  is,  that,  were  we  cast  from  birth  into  solitude,  wo  should 
grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  knowledge 
which  we  receive  is  of  little  value,  any  farther  than  it  is  food  and  ex- 
citement to  intellectual  action.  Its  worth  is  to  bo  measured  by  the 
energy  with  whicli  it  is  sought  and  employed.  Knowledge  is  noble,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  prolific  ;  in  proportion  as  it  quickens  the  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of  higher  truth.  Let  it  be  rested  in  passively,  and  it  pro- 
fits us  nothing.  Let  the  judgment  of  others  be  our  trust,  so  that  we 
cease  to  judge  for  ourselves,  and  the  intellect  is  degraded  into  a  wortli- 
less  machine.  The  dignity  of  the  mind  is  to  be  estimated  by  tho  en- 
ergy of  its  efforts  for  its  own  enlargement.  It  becomes  hei"oic,  when 
it  reverences  itself  and  asserts  its  freedom  in  a  cowardly  and  servile 
age ;  when  it  withstands  society  through  a  calm,  but  invincible  love  of 
truth,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  .dignity  and  progressiveness  of  ita 
powers. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  instruction  from  our  fellow-creatures, 
we  in  no  degree  question.  But  perhaps  few  are  aware  how  imperfect 
aro  the  conceptions  received  from  the  best  instructor,  and  how  much 
must  bo  done  by  our  own  solitary  thinkin<^,  to  give  them  consistency 
and  vividness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  fellow-  creature  can  ever 
impart  to  us  apprehensions  of  a  complex  subject,  which  are  altogether 
just.  Be  tlie  teacher  ever  so  unerring,  his  language  can  hardly  com- 
municate his  mind  with  entire  precision  ;  for  few  words  awaken  exactly 
tiie  same  thoughts  in  different  men.  The  views  which  we  receive  from 
the  most  gifted  beings,  are  at  best  an  approximation  to  truth.  We 
liavo  spoken  of  unerring  teachers  ;  but  where  are  these  to  be  found  ? 
Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most  of  whom  are  undis- 
ciplined in  intellect,  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their 
own  spiritual  eneipes.  The  essential  condition  of  intellectual  progress 
in  such  a  world,  is  tho  resistance  of  social  influences,  or  of  impressions 
from  our  fellow-beings. 

What  we  have  said  of  intellectual,  is  still  more  true  of  moral  progi-ess. 
No  human  being  exists,  whose  character  can  be  proposed  as  a  faultless 
model.  But  could  a  perfect  individual  be  found,  we  should  only  injure 
ourselves  by  indiscriminate,  servile  imitation  ;  for  much  which  is  good 
in  another,  is  good  in  him  alone,  belongs  to  his  pecuUar  constitution, 
has  been  the  growth  of  his  peculiar  experieuco,  is  harmonious  aud 
beautiful  only  in  combination  witli  his  other  attributes,  aud  would  bo 
unnatural,  awkward,   and  forced   in  a  servile  imitator.     The  very . 
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length  of  emotion,  which  in  one  man  is  virtue,  in  another  would  lie 
defect ;  for  yirtue  depends  on  the  balance  which  exists  between  the 
various  principles  of  the  soul ;  and  that  intenseness  of  feeling,  which, 
when  joined  with  force  of  thought  and  purpose,  is  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating, would  prove  a  disease,  or  might  approach  insanity,  in  a 
weak  and  sensitive  mind.  No  man  should  part  with  his  individualitj 
and  aim  to  become  another.  No  process  is  so  fatal  as  that  which  would 
cast  all  men  into  one  mould.  Every  human  being  is  intended  to  have 
a  character  of  his  own,  to  be  what  no  other  is,  to  do  what  no  other 
can  do.  Our  common  nature  is  to  be  unfolded  in  unbounded  diversi- 
ties. It  is  rich  enough  for  infinite  manifestations.  It  is  to  wear  in- 
numerable forms  of  beauty  and  glory.  Every  human  being  has  a  work 
to  carry  on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  influences  to  exert,  which 
are  peculiarly  his,  and  which  no  conscience  but  his  own  can  teach. 
Let  him  not,  then,  enslave  his  conscience  to  others,  but  act  with  the 
freedom,  strength,  and  dignity  of  one,  whose  highest  law  is  in  his 
own  breast* 

Wo  know  that  it  may  be  replied  to  us,  that  Providence,  by  placing 
us  at  birth  in  entire  subjection  to  social  influences,  has  marked  out 
society  as  the  great  instrument  of  determining  the  human  mind.  The 
child,  it  is  said,  is  plainly  designed  to  receive  passively  and  with  un- 
resisting simplicity,  a  host  of  impressions,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  from 
those  around  him.  This  we  know.  But  we  know,  too,  that  childhood 
is  not  to  endure  for  ever.  We  know  that  the  impressions,  pleasures, 
pains,  which  throng  and  possess  the  infant  mind,  are  intended  to 
awaken  in  it  an  energy,  by  which  it  is  to  subject  them  to  itself ;  by 
which  it  is  to  separate  from  the  crude  mass  wbat  is  true  and  pure  ;  by 
wliich  it  is  to  act  upon,  and  modify,  and  throw  into  new  combinations, 
the  materials  forced  upon  it  originally  by  sensation  and  society.  It  is 
only  by  putting  forth  this  inward  and  self-forming  power,  that  we 
emerge  from  childhood.  He  who  continues  to  be  passively  moulded, 
prolongs  his  infancy  to  the  tomb.  Tliere  is  deep  wisdom  in  the  de- 
claration of  Jesus,  that  to  be  his  disciple,  we  must  "  hate  father  and 
mother  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  must  surrender  the  prejudices  of 
education  to  the  new  lights  which  God  gives  us ;  that  the  love  of  truth 
must  triumph  over  the  influences  of  our  best  and  earliest  friends;  that, 
forsaking  the  maxims  of  society,  we  must  frame  ourselves  according  to 
the  standard  of  moral  perfection  set  before  us  in  the  life,  spirit,  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Crea- 
ator,  who  has  subjected  the  child  at  first  to  social  influences,  has  even 
at  that  age,  provided  for  its  growing  freedom,  by  inspiring  it  with  an 
overflowing  animation,  an  inexpressible  joy,  an  impatience  of  limits, 
a  thirst  for  novelty,  a  delight  in  adventure,  an  ardent  fancy,  all  suited 
to  balance  the  authority  of  the  old,  and  gradually  mingling  with  the 
credulity  of  infjEuicy,  that  questioning,  doubting  spirit,  on  which  intel- 
lectual progress  chiefly  depends. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  our  danger  from  society  arises  whollj 
from  its  bad  members,  and  that  we  cannot  easily  be  too  much  influenced 
by  the  good.  But,  to  our  apprehension,  there  is  a  peril  in  the  influenoe 
both  of  good  and  bad.     What  many  of  us  have  chiefly  to  dread  from 
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Booietj,  is,  not  that  we  shall  acquire  a  positiye  character  of  vice,  but 
that  it  will  impose  on  us  a  negatiye  character,  that  we  shall  live  and 
die  passive  beings,  that  the  creative  and  self-forming  energy  of  the 
soul  will  not  be  called  forth  in  the  work  of  our  improvement.     Our 
danger  is,  that  we  shall  substitute  the  consciences  of  others  for  our  own, 
that  we  shall  paralyse  our  fiEu^ulties  through  dependence  on  foreign 
guides,  that  we  shall  be  moulded  from  abroad  instead  of  determining 
ourselves.     The  pressure  of  society  upon  us  is  constant,  and  almost 
immeasurable ;  now  open  and  direct  in  the  form  of  authority  and  men- 
ace, now  subtle  and  silent  in  the  guise  of  blandishment  and  promise. 
What  mighty  power  is  lodged  in  a  frown  or  a  smile,  in  the  voice  of 
praise  and  flattery,  in  scorn  or  neglect,  in  public  opinion,  in  domestic 
habits  and  prejudices,  in  the  state  and  spirit  of  the  community  to  which 
we  belong !    Nothing  escapes  the  cognisance  of  society.    Its  legislation 
extends  even  to  our  dress,  movements,  features ;  and  the  individual 
bears  the  traces,  even  in  countenance,  air,  and  voice,  of  the  social  in- 
fluences amidst  which  he  has  been  plunged.     We  are  in  great  peril  of 
growing  up  slaves  to  this  exacting,  arbitrary  sovereign  ;  of  forgetting, 
or  never  learning  our  true  responsibility ;  of  living  in  unconsciousness 
of  that  divine  power  with  which  we  are  invested  over  ourselves,  and  in 
which  all  the  dignity  of  our  nature  is  concentrated;  of  overlooking  the 
sacredness  of  our  mmds,  and  laying  them  open  to  impressions  from  any 
and  all  who  surround  us.     Resistance  of  this  foreign  pressure  is  our 
only  safeguard,  and  is  essential  to  virtue.     All  virtue  hes  in  individual 
action,  in  inward  energy,  in  self-determination.     There  is  no  moral 
worth  in  being  swept  away  by  a  crowd,  even  towards  the  best  objects. 
We  must  act  from  an  inward  spring.     The  good,  as  well  as  the  bad, 
may  injure  us,  if,  through  that  intolerance  which  is  a  common  infirmity 
of  the  good,  they  impose  on  us  authoritatively  their  own  convictions, 
and  o^truct  our  own  intellectual  and  moral  activity.     A  state  of 
society,    in  which  correct  habits  prevail,  may  produce  in  many,  a 
mechanical  regularity  and   religion,   which  is  anything  but  virtue. 
Nothing  morally  great  or  good  springs  from  mere  sympathy  and  imi- 
tation.    These  principles  will  only  forge  chains  for  us,  and  perpetuate 
our  infancy,  unless  more  and  more  controlled  and  subdued  by  that  in- 
ward lawgiver  and  judge,  whose  authority  is  from  God,  and  whose 
sway  over  our  whole  nature,  alone  secures  its  free,  glorious,  and  ever- 
'  lasting  expansion. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  need  to  feel  it  most  deeply,  that  our  connexion 
with  society,  as  it  is  our  greatest  aid,  so  it  is  our  greatest  peril.  We 
are  in  constant  danger  of  being  spoiled  of  our  moral  judgment,  and 
of  our  power  over  ourdelves ;  and  in  losing  these,  we  lose  the  chief 
prerogatives  of  spiritual  beings.  We  sink,  as  far  as  mind  can  sink, 
mto  the  world  of  matter,  the  chief  distinction  of  which  is,  that  it  wants 
self-motion,  or  moves  only  from  foreign  impulse.  The  propensity  in 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  we  have  most  to  dread,  is  that,  which, 
though  most  severely  condemned  by  Jesus,  is  yet  the  most  frequent 
infirmity  of  his  followers ;  we  mean,  the  propensity  to  nile,  to  tyran- 
nise, to  war  with  the  freedom  of  their  equal?,  to  make  themselves 
ftandards  for  other  minds,  to  be  law-givers  instead  of  brethren  and 
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friends  to  their  ra<;c.  Our  gi'eat  and  most  difficult  duty  as  social  be- 
ings, is,  to  derive  constant  aid  from  society  witliout  taking  its  yoke ; 
to  open  our  minds  to  the  thoughts,  reasonings,  and  persuasions  of  others, 
and  yet  to  hold  fast  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment ;  to  receive 
impulses  from  our  fellow-beings,  and  yet  to  act  from  our  own  souls ; 
to  sympathise  with  others,  and  yet  to  determine  our  own  feelings  ;  to 
act  with  others,  and  yet  to  follow  our  own  consciences ;  to  imite  social 
deference  and  self-dominion  ;  to  join  moral  self-subsistence  with  social 
dependence ;  to  respect  others  without  losing  self-respect ;  to  love 
our  fi*iends,  and  to  reverence  our  superiors,  whilst  our  supreme  homage 
is  given  to  that  moral  perfection  which  no  friend  and  no  superior  has 
realised,  and  which,  if  faithfully  pursued,  will  often  demand  separation 
from  all  around  us.  Such  is  our  great  work  as  social  beings,  and  to 
perform  it,  we  should  look  habitually  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  distin* 
guished  by  nothing  more  than  by  moral  independence,  than  by  resist- 
ing and  overcoming  tlie  world. 

The  reverence  for  our  own  moral  nature,  on  wiiicli  wo  have  now 
insisted,  needs  earnest  and  perpetual  inculcation.  This  virtue  finds 
few  aids  from  abroad.  All  religions  and  governments  have  more  or 
less  warred  with  it.  Even  that  religion  which  came  from  God  to  raise 
man  to  a  moral  empire  over  himself,  has  been  seized  on  by  the  selfish 
and  intolerant  principles  of  human  nature,  and  all  its  sanctions  been 
brought  to  bear  against  that  free,  indepcmdent  action  of  thought  and 
conscience,  which  it  was  cliiefly  intended  to  promote.  In  truth,  men 
need  to  be  instructed  in  nothing  more  than  in  what  they  owe  to  their 
own  spiritual  faculties.  The  sacredncss  of  the  moral  principle  in  every 
human  breast ;  its  divine  right  of  dominion  ;  the  jealousy  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  protected  against  our  own  passions,  and  the  usurpations 
of  society;  the  watchful  care  with  which  it  should  be  unfolded,  refined, 
and  fortified,  by  communion  with  ourselves,  with  great  and  good  minds, 
with  that  brightest  manifestation  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God 
himself ;  the  awe  with  which  its  deliberate  dictates  should  be  heard  ; 
the  energy  which  it  may,  and  should  put  forth  in  opposition  to  plea- 
sure and  pain,  to  human  frowns  or  smiles ;  the  sublime  tranquillity  to 
which  it  may  ascend  ;  the  conscious  imion  with  God  which  it  may  at- 
tain, and  through  which  it  seems  to  partake  of  his  omnipotence  ;  these 
prerogatives  of  the  moral  nature,  of  that  element  and  spark  of  Divinity 
in  the  soul,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  condition  of  servitude  to  which 
the  multitude  are  reduced  by  the  joint  tyranny  of  the  passions  and 
of  society. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  observe,  that  the  enslaving  power 
of  society  over  the  mind  is  decreasing,  through  what  w^ould  seem  at 
first  to  threaten  its  enlargement ;  we  mean,  through  the  extension  of 
social  intercourse.  This  is  a  distinction  of  our  age,  and  one  of  its 
cliief  means  of  improvement.  Men  are  widening  their  bounds,  ex- 
rlianging  thoughts  and  feelings  with  fellow-beings  far  and  M'idc,  with 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  with  subjects  of  other  governments,  with 
professors  of  other  modes  of  faith.  Distant  nations  ai-e  brouglit  near, 
and  are  acting  on  one  another  with  a  new  power ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  these  diflx5ring  and  often  hostile  influences  balance  or  neutralise 
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one  another,  and  almost  compel  tlie  intellect  to  act,  to  compare,  to 
judge,  to  frame  itself.  This  wo  deem  an  immense  benefit  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  books  at  the  present  day.  The  best  books  contain  errors, 
and  deserve  a  very  limited  trust.  But  wherever  men  of  thou^^ht  and 
genius  publish  freely,  they  will  perpetually  send  forth  now  views,  to 
keep  alive  the  intellectual  miction  of  the  world  ;  will  give  a  frequent 
shock  to  received  opinions  ;  will  lead  men  to  contemplate  great  sub- 
jects from  new  positions,  and  by  thus  awakening  individual  and  inde- 
pendent energy  will  work  higher  good  than  by  the  knowledge  which 
they  spread.  The  same  efTect  is  to  be  anticipated  from  the  study  of 
different  languages,  which  occupies  more  and  more  space  in  our  sys- 
tems of  education ;  and  wo  believe  this  to  bo  the  happiest  effect  A 
great  man  used  to  say,  that  in  learning  a  new  language  he  had  gained 
a  now  soul,  so  fresh  aud  original  were  the  views  which  it  opened  to 
him.  A  new  language,  considered  in  itself,  or  without  reference  to  the 
writings  wliich  it  contains,  seems  to  us  a  valuable  possession,  on  account 
of  the  now  combinations  of  thought  which  its  vocabulary  presents ;  and 
when  regarded  as  tho  key  to  the  minds  of  a  people,  whose  institutions, 
oduoation,  climate,  temperament,  religion,  and  history,  differ  from  our 
own,  and  in  whom,  of  consequence,  our  common  nature  is  taking  a  new 
form,  it  is,  to  one  who  has  power  to  understand  its  uso,  an  invalu- 
able acquisition.  In  truth,  wo  cannot  express  too  strongly  the  impor- 
tance wo  attacli  to  an  enlarged  intercourse  with  other  minds,  considered 
as  the  means  of  freeing  and  quickening  our  own.  This  is  the  chief 
good  of  extensive  institutions  for  education.  They  place  us  under  di- 
versified social  influences  ;  connect  us  with  the  dead  as  well  as  with 
the  living ;  accumulate  for  us  the  thoughts  of  all  ages  and  nations ; 
take  us  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  church,  or  com- 
munity ;  make  us  fellow-citizens  with  the  friends  of  truth  under  tho 
whole  heaven,  aud,  tln-ough  tho.>o  various  and  often  hostile  influences, 
aid  and  encourage  us  to  that  independent  moral  judgment,  and  intel- 
lectual discrimination,  by  which  our  views  are  more  and  more  purified 
and  enlarged. 

We  regret  that  religion  has  not  done  more  to  promote  this  enlarged 
intercourse  of  minds,  the  great  means,  as  we  have  seen,  of  reconciling 
social  aids  with  personal  independence.  As  yet.  religion  has  generally 
assumed  a  sectarian  form,  and  its  disciples,  making  narrowness  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  have  too  often  shunned  connexion  with  men  of  differ- 
ent views  as  a  pestilence,  and  yielded  their  minds  to  the  exclusive 
influences  of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  their  soparnte  factions.  In- 
deed, wo  fear  tliat  in  no  department  of  life  has  the  social  principle  been 
perverted  more  into  an  instrument  of  intellectual  thraldom,  than  in 
religion.  We  could  multiply  proofs  without  end,  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  a  single  illustration  drawn  from  what  are  called  **  revivals 
ofreh'gion."  We  have  many  objections  to  tlieso  as  commonly  con- 
ducted ;  but  nothing  otfends  us  more  than  their  direct  and  striking 
tendency  to  overwhelm  tho  mind  with  foreign  influences,  and  to  strip 
it  of  all  self- direction.  In  these  feverish  seasons,  religion,  or  what 
bears  tho  name,  is  spread  as  by  contagion,  and  to  escape  it  is  almost 
as  difficult  as  to  avoi<l  a  raging  epidemic.     Whoever  knows  anything 
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of  human  nature,  knows  the  effect  of  excitement  in  a  crowd.  When 
Bjstematicallj  prolonged  and  urged  onward,  it  Bubyerts  deliberation 
and  self-controL  The  indiyidual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  borne  awaj 
as  in  a  whirlwind.  The  prevalent  emotion,  be  it  loye  or  hatred,  terror 
or  enthusiasm,  masters  eyerj  mind,  which  is  not  fortified  bj  a  rare 
energy,  or  secured  bj  a  rare  insensibility.  In  reyiyals,  a  multitude 
are  subjected  at  once  to  strong  emotions,  which  are  swelled  and  per- 
petuated by  the  most  skilful  management.  The  indiyidual  is  neyer 
suffered  to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  leading  or  subordinate  agents  in  the 
work.*  A  machinery  of  social  influences,  of  "inquiry  meetings,"  of 
"  anxious  meetings,*'  of  conferences,  of  prayer  meetings,  of  perpetual 
priyate  or  public  impulses,  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  diseased  subject, 
until,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind,  he  becomes  the  passive  powerleas 
recipient  of  whatever  form  or  impressions  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  give 
hinL  Happily  for  mankind,  our  nature  loses  its  sensibility  to  perpet- 
ual stimulants,  and  of  consequence  a  reyival  is  succeeded  by  what  ii 
called  "  a  dull,  dead,  stupid  season.'*  This  dull  time  is  a  merciful  re- 
pose granted  by  Providence  to  the  overwrought  and  oppressed  mind, 
and  gives  some  chance  for  calm,  deliberate,  individual  thought  and 
action.  Thus  the  kindness  of  nature  is  perpetually  counterworking 
the  excesses  of  men,  and  a  religion,  which  begins  in  partial  insanity, 
is  often  seen  to  attain  by  degrees  to  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
reason. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  stated,  at  greater  length  than  we 
intended,  our  views  of  the  true  and  highest  benefits  of  society.  Theee 
seem  to  us  great,  unspeakably  great  At  the  same  time,  like  all  other 
goods,  they  are  accompanied  with  serious  perils.  Society  too  often 
oppresses  the  energy  which  it  was  meant  to  quicken  and  exalt. — We 
now  pass  to  our  principal  subject ;  to  the  associations  for  public  pur- 
poses, whether  benevolent,  moral,  or  religious,  which  are  so  multiplied 
m  the  present  age.  And  here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  two  re- 
marks ;  the  first  intended  to  assign  to  such  associations  their  proper 
place  or  rank,  and  the  second,  to  suggest  a  principle,  by  which  useful 
societies  may  be  distinguished  from  such  as  are  pernicious,  and  by 
which  we  may  be  aided  in  distributing  among  them  our  favour  and 
patronage. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  beware  of  confounding  together, 
as  of  equal  importance,  those  associations  which  are  formed  by  our 
Creator,  which  spring  from  our  very  constitution,  and  are  inseparable 
from  our  being,  and  those  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  which  man 
invents  for  particular  times  and  exigencies.  Let  us  never  place  our 
weak,  short-sighted  contrivances  on  a  level  with  the  arrangements  of 
CkxL  We  have  acknowledged  the  infinite  importance  of  society  to 
the  developement  of  human  powers  and  affections.  But  when  we 
speak  thus  of  society,  we  mean  chiefly  the  relations  in  which  Grod  has 

•  We  recollect  seeing  the  following  direction  gravely  given  for  managing  reriTalB, 
In  the  book  of  a  minister  experienced  in  this  work : — "Be  carcfUl  never  to  kindle 
more  fires  than  you  can  tend."  In  other  words,  Do  not  awaken  and  alarm  mof« 
persons  than  you  can  place  under  constant  inspection,  and  boset  with  perpetual 
excitements.  What  a  strange  rule  for  persons  who  profess  to  believe  that  these 
•fires"  are  "kindled**  supernaturally  by  the  Holy  Spirit! 
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placed  118 ;  we  mean  the  connexions  of  family,  of  neighbourhood,  of 
country,  and  the  great  bond  of  humanity,  uniting  us  with  our  whole 
kind,  and  not  Missionary  societies,  Peace  societies,  or  Charitable  so- 
cieties, which  men  have  contriyed.  These  last  have  their  uses,  and 
some  do  great  good ;  but  they  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with 
the  societies  in  which  nature  places  us,  than  the  torches  which  we  kin- 
dle on  earth  in  the  darkness  of  night,  are  to  be  paralleled  with  the  all- 
pervading  and  all-glorifying  light  of  the  sun.  We  make  these  remarks^ 
because  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  forget  the  value 
of  what  is  fEuniliar,  natural,  and  uniyersal,  and  to  ascribe  undue  im- 
portance to  what  is  extraordinary,  forced,  and  rare,  and  therefore 
striking.  Artificial  associations'haye  their  use,  but  are  not  to  be  named 
with  those  of  nature ;  and  to  these  last  therefore,  we  are  to  give  our 
chief  regard. 

We  can  easily  illustrate,  by  examples,  the  inferiority  of  himian 
associations.     In  Boston,  there  are  two  Asylums  for  children,  which 
deserye,  we  think,  a  high  place  among  useful  institutions.     Not  a  little 
time  is  spent  upon  them.     Hundreds  conspire  to  carry  them  on,  and 
we  have  anniyersaries  to  coUect  crowds  foi  their  support     And  what 
is  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  ?     Between  one  or  two  hundred 
children  are  proyided  for,  a  number  worthy  of  all  the  care  bestowed 
on  these  charities.     But  compare  this  number  with  all  the  children  of 
this  city,  with  the  thousands  who  throng  our  streets  and  our  schools. 
And  how  are  these  fed,  clothed,  educated  ? '  We  hear  of  no  subscrip- 
tioDS,  no  anniyersaries  for  their  benefit ;  yet  how  they  flourish  com- 
pared with  the  subjects  of  Asylums !     These  are  proyided  for  by  that 
unostentatious  and  unpraised  society,  which  Grod  has  instituted — a 
fiunily.     That  shelter,  home,  which  nature  rears,  protects  them,  and 
it  is  an  establishment  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  institutions, 
great  or  small,  which  man* has  deyised.     In  truth,  just  as  far  as  this. is 
improyed,  as  its  duties  are  performed,  and  its  blessings  prized,  all  arti- 
ficial institutions  are  superseded.     Here  then  is  the  sphere  for  the 
agency  of  the  wise  and  good.     Improye  the  &mily,  strengthen  and 
purify  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  and  more  is  done  for  the  h24)pi- 
ness  and  progress  of  the  race  than  by  the  most  splendid  charities. — 
Let  us  take  another  example,  the  Hospital  in  the  same  metropolis ; 
a  noble  institution,  woi*thy  of  high  praise.     But  where  is  it  that  the 
nok  of  our  city  are  healed  ?     Must  you  look  for  them  in  the  Hospital  ? 
Ton  may  find  there,  perhaps,  and  should  rejoice  to  find  there,  fifty  or 
sixty  Beds  for  the  poor.     The  thousands  who  sicken  and  die  among 
OS,  are  to  be  found  in  their  homes,  watched  oyer  by  the  nursing  care 
of  mothers  and  sisters,  surrounded  by  that  tenderness  which  grows  up 
only  at  home. — Let  us  take  another  example.  Missionary  societies. 
This  whole  country  is  thrown  into  excitement  to  support  missions. 
The  rich  are  taxed,  and  the  poor  burdened.     We  do  not  say  that  they 
are  burdened  without  object ;  for  Christianity  is  so  infinite  a  blessing, 
that  we  consent  to  any  honest  methods  of  sending  it  abroad.     But 
what  is  the  amount  of  good  efiPected^    A  few  missionaries,  we  know 
not  the  precise  number,  are  supported,  of  whom  most  haye  hitherto 
brou^  uttle  to  pass.    Who  can  compare  associations  for  this  object* 
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with  oliurchos,  or  tlioso  cougregationB  of  noiglibours  for  regular  wor- 
ship, which  Christianity  has  injstituted,  aiid  to  wliich  nature  has  always 
prompted  the  professors  of  the  same  faith  ?  Through  these,  incalcula- 
ble aid  is  giyon  to  the  support  and  diffusion  of  Cliristiaiiity ;  and  yet. 
through  the  propensity  ot  human  nature  to  exaggerate  wliat  is  forced 
and  artificial,  one  missionary  at  a  distance  is  thought  of  ni  >re  impor- 
tance than  a  hundred  ministers  near,  and  the  sending  of  Lim  abroad 
is  extolled  as  an  incomparably  greater  exploit  of  piety,  than  the  sup- 
port of  our  own  places  of  worship.  We  mean  not  to  discourage  Mis- 
sionary societies ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  diffused 
incomparably  more  by  carmg  for  and  promoting  it  in  our  natural  re- 
lations, in  our  homes,  in  our  common  circles  and  churches,  tlian  by 
institutions  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  nations  for  sending  it  to  dis- 
tant lands.  The  great  obstruction  to  Christianity  among  foreign  na- 
tions, is,  its  inoperativeness  among  the  nations  whicli  ])rofoss  it.  We 
offer  others  a  religion,  which,  in  their  appreliensiou,  has  done  the  givers 
110  great  good.  The  true  course  is,  to  rely  less  on  our  own  machinery 
of  Cent  societies,  and  National  societies,  and  to  roly  more  on  the  con- 
nexions and  arrangements  of  nature  or  of  God. 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Wo  would  on  no  account  dis- 
courage the  Asylum,  the  Hospital,  the  Missionary  society.  All  receive 
our  cheerful  support  We  only  mean  to  say,  that  our  great  sources 
of  improvement  and  happiness,  are  our  natural  relations  and  associa- 
tions, and  that  to  understand  these  better,  and  to  attach  ourselves  more 
faithfully  to  their  duties,  are  the  great  social  means  of  carrying  forward 
the  world.  A  striking  conformation  of  tlie^o  remarks  may  be  found 
in  the  Romish  Church.  The  probability  is,  that  under  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  dark  ages,  there  were  larger  contributions  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed,  in  proportion  to  the  wealtli  of  communities,  than  at 
present,  and  contributions  by  associations  which  regarded  alms-giving 
as  one  of  their  main  duties ;  we  mean  the  monasteries.  But  the  monks, 
who  quitted  tlie  relations  of  nature,  the  society  which  God  Jiad  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  form  now  and  artificial  bonds,  more  favourable,  as 
they  thought,  to  doing  good,  made  a  sad  mistake.  Their  own  charac- 
ters were  injured,  and  the  very  charities  doled  out  from  convents,  in- 
creased the  beggary  which  they  hoped  to  relieve.  So  sacred  is  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  trampled  on  with  impunity.  We  fear  that  something 
similar  to  the  error  just  noticed  among  Catholics,  is  spreading  among 
Protestants ;  the  error  of  exalting  societies  of  human  device  £^ove  our 
natural  relations.  We  have  been  told  that  cases  occur  among  us,  and 
are  not  rare,  in  which  domestic  ckiims  on  kindness  are  set  aside 
for  the  sake  of  making  contributions  to  our  groat  societies,  and  espe- 
cially to  foreign  missions.  So  possessed  are  the  minds  of  multitudes 
with  the  supreme  importance  of  this  object,  that  there  seems  to  them 
a  piety  in  withholding  what  would  otherwise  have  been  thouglit  due 
to  a  poor  relative,  that  it  may  be  sent  across  oceans  to  I^agan  lauds. 
We  Iiave  heard  that  delicate  kindnesses,  which  once  flowed  from  the 
more  prosperous  to  the  less  prosperous  momboi*s  of  a  large  family,  and 
which  bound  society  together  by  that  love  which  is  worth  all  bondu, 
ai^e  diminished  since  the  late  excitement  in  favour  of  the  heathen      Aud 
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this  we  do  not  wonder  at.  In  truth,  wo  rather  wonder  that  anything 
is  done  for  tlio  temporal  comfort  of  friends,  where  the  doctrine  on  which 
modem  missions  chiefly  rest,  is  l)elieved.  We  refer  to  the  doctrine, 
that  the  whole  heathen  world  are  on  the  brink  of  a  bottomless  and 
endless  hell ;  that  thousands  every  day,  and  millions  every  year,  are 
sinking  into  this  abyss  of  torture  and  woe  ;  and  that  nothing  can  save 
them  but  sending  them  our  religion.  Wo  see  not  how  they  who  so 
believe,  can  give  their  families  or  friends,  a  single  comfort,  much  less 
an  ornament  of  life.  They  must  be  strongly  tempted,  one  would  think, 
to  stint  themselves  and  their  dependents  to  necessaries,  and  to  cast 
their  whole  remaining  substance  into  the  treasury  of  missionary 
societies. 

We  repeat  it,  let  us  not  bo  misunderstood.  Missionary  societies, 
established  on  just  pnnciplcs,  do  honour  to  a  Christian  community. 
We  regard  them  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  hostility.  The  readers 
of  this  work  cannot  have  forgotten  the  earnestness  with  which  we  re- 
commended  the  support  of  a  mission  in  India,  at  a  time  when  wo 
thought  that  peculiar  circumstances  invited  exertion  in  that  quarter. 
We  only  oppose  tho  preference  of  those  institutions  to  the  natural  as- 
sociations and  connexions  of  life.  An  individual  who  thinks  he  is  doing 
a  more  religious  act  in  contributing  to  a  missionary  society,  than  in 
doing  a  needful  act  of  kindness  to  a  relative,  friend,  or  neighbour,  is 
leaving  a  society  of  Gods  institution,  for  one  of  man's  making.  Ho 
shows  a  perverted  judgment  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  religion  and 
in  r^ard  to  tlie  best  means  of  spreading  it.  All  that  has  been  done, 
or  ever  will  or  can  bo  done  by  associations  for  diffusing  Christianity, 
is  a  more  drop  of  the  bucket,  compared  with  what  is  done  silently,  and 
secretly,  by  the  common  daily  duties  of  Cln-istians  in  their  families, 
neighbourhoods,  and  business.  The  surest  way  of  spreading  Christian- 
ity, is,  to  improve  Christian  communities ;  and  accordingly,  ho  who 
frees  this  religion  from  corruption,  and  makes  it  a  more  powerful  in- 
strument of  virtue  where  it  is  already  professed,  is  the  most  effectual 
contributor  to  the  great  work  of  its  diffusion  througli  the  world. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  second  remark,  in  which  we  propose  to  sug- 
gest a  principle,  by  which  the  cLoims  of  different  associations  may  be 
estimated.  It  is  tliis : — The  value  of  associations  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  energy,  the  freedom,  tho  activity,  the  mond  i)ov^or,  which  they 
encourage  and  diffuse.  In  truth,  the  great  object  of  .'.U  benevolence, 
is,  to  give  power,  activity,  and  freedom  to  others.  We  cannot,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  make  any  being  happy.  Wo  can  give  others 
the  means  of  happiness,  together  witli  motives  to  the  faithful  use  of 
them ;  but  on  this  faitlifulness,  on  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  own 
powers,  their  happiness  depends.  There  is  thus  a  fixed,  impassible 
limit  to  human  benevolence.  It  can  only  make  men  happy  through 
themselves,  through  tlieir  own  freedom  and  energy.  We  go  further. 
We  believe  that  God  has  set  the  same  limit  to  his  own  benevolence. 
lie  makes  no  being  happy,  in  any  other  sense  than  in  that  of  givin^'^ 
him  means,  powers,  motives,  and  a  field  for  exertion.  Wo  have  here 
we  tliink  the  great  consideration  to  guide  us  in  judging  of  associatiouh. 
Those  are  good  wliich  communicate  power,  moral  and  intellectual 
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aotion,  and  the  capacity  of  useful  efforts  to  the  persons  who  form  them» 
or  to  the  persons  on  whom  they  act.     On  the  other  hand,  associatioDS 
which  in  any  degree  impair  or  repress  the  free  and  full  action  of  men's 
powers,  are  so  far  hurtfuL     On  this  principle,  associations  for  restoring 
to  men  health,  strength,  the  use  of  their  limbs,  the  use  of  their  sense8» 
especially  of  sight  and  hearing,  are  highly  to  be  approyed,  for  such  en- 
large men's  powers ;  whilst  charitable  associations,  which  weaken  in 
men  the  motives  to  exertion,  which  offer  a  bounty  to  idleness,  or  make 
^gg^J  a£  profitable  as  labour,  are  great  calamities  to  society,  and 
peculiarly  calamitous  to  those  whom  they  relieye.     On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, associations  which  are  designed  to  awaken  the  human  mind,  to 
giye  to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intellectual  powers, 
to  communicate  knowledge  of  a  useful  and  quickening  character,  to 
encourage  men  in  thinking  with  freedom  and  yigour,  to  inspire  an  ar- 
dent love  and  pursuit  of  truth — are  most  worthy  of  patronage  ;  whilst 
such  as  are  designed  or  adapted  to  depress  the  human  intellect,  to  make 
it  dependent  and  seryile,  to  keep  it  where  it  is,  to  giye  a  limited  amount 
of  knowledge,  but  not  to  giye  impulse  and  an  onward  motion  to  men's 
thoughts — all  such  associations,  howeyer  beneyolent  their  professions, 
should  be  regarded  as  among  the  foes  and  obstructions  to  the  best 
interests  of  society.     On  the  same  principle,  associations  aiming  to 
purify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  a  people,  to  promote  true  yirtue, 
a  rational  piety,  a  disinterested  charity,  a  wise  temperance,  and  espe- 
cially aiming  to  accomplish  these  ends  by  the  only  efiPectual  means, 
that  is  by  calling  forth  men's  own  exertions  for  a  higher  knowledgeof 
God  and  duty,  and  for  a  new  and  growing  control  of  themselyes — snoh 
institutions  are  among  the  noblest ;  whilst  no  encouragement  is  due  to 
such  as  aim  to  make  men  religious  and  yirtuous  by  paralysing  their 
minds  through  terror,  by  fastening  on  them  a  yoke  of  opinions  or 
practices,  by  pouring  upon  them  influences  from  abroad  which  yirtuallj 
annihilate  their  power  oyer  themselyes,  and  make  them  instruments 
for  others  to  speak  through,  and  to  wield  at  pleasure.     We  beg  oar 
readers  to  carry  with  them  the  principle  now  laid  down  in  judging  of 
associations;  to  inquire,  how  far  they  are  fitted  to  call  forth  etaergj, 
actiye  talent,  religious  inquiry,  a  free  and  manly  yirtue.    We  insist  on 
these  remarks,  because  not  a  few  associations  seem  to  us  exceedingly 
exceptionable  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  fetter  men,  to  repress 
energy,  to  injure  the  free  action  of  individuals  and  society,  and  becauae 
this  tendency  lurks,  and  is  to  be  guarded  against,  even  in  good  insti- 
tutions.    On  this  point  we  cannot  but  enlarge ;  for  we  deem  it  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Associations  often  injure  free  action  by  a  yery  plain  and  obyioos 
operation.  They  accumulate  power  in  a  few  hands,  and  this  takes 
place  iust  in  proportion  to  the  surface  oyer  which  they  spread.  In  a 
large  mstitution,  a  few  men  rule,  a  few  do  eyerything  ;  and  if  the  in- 
stitution happens  to  be  directed  to  objects  about  which  conflicts  and 
controversy  exist,  a  few  are  able  to  excite  in  the  mai^  strong  and  bitter 
passions,  and  by  these  to  obtain  an  immense  ascendency.  Through 
such  an  association,  widely  spread,  yet  closely  connected  by  party  fed- 
ing,  a  few  leaders  can  send  their  voioes  and  spirit  far  and  wide,  and. 
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where  great  funds  arc  accumulated,  can  league  a  ho.st  of  instruments, 
and  bj  menace  and  appeals  to  interest,  can  silence  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  fear  that  in  this  country,  an  influence  is  growing  up 
through  widely  spread  societies,  altogether  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  which,  unless  jealously  watched,  will  gradually  but 
mrelj  encroach  on  freedom  of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press.  It 
is  yerj  striking  to  observe,  how,  by  such  combinations,  the  very  means 
of  encouraging  a  free  action  of  men  s  minds  may  be  turned  against  it. 
We  all  esteem  th^  press  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  as  the  power 
which  is  to  quicken  intellect  by  giving  to  all  minds  an  opportmiity  to 
act  on  alL  Now,  by  means  of  Tract  societies,  spread  over  a  whole 
community,  and  acting  under  a  central  body,  a  few  individuals,  perhaps 
not  more  than  twenty,  may  determine  the  chief  reading  for  a  great 
part  of  the  children  of  the  community,  and  for  a  majority  of  the  adults, 
and  may  deluge  our  country  with  worthless  sectarian  writings,  fitted 
only  to  pervert  its  taste,  degrade  its  intellect,  and  madden  it  with  in- 
tolerance. Let  associations  devoted  to  any  objects  wliich  excites  tlie 
passions,  be  everywhere  spread  and  leagued  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port, and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  establish  a  control  over  newspapers. 
We  are  persuaded  that  by  an  artful  multiplication  of  societies,  devoted 
apparently  to  different  objects,  but  all  swayed  by  the  same  leaders,  and 
tSi  intended  to  bear  against  a  hated  party,  as  cruel  a  persecution  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  free  country  as  in  a  despotism.  Public  opinion  may 
be  so  combined,  and  inflamed,  and  brought  to  bear  on  odious  indivi- 
duals or  opinions,  that  it  will  be  as  perilous  to  think  and  speak  with 
ntanlj  freedom,  as  if  an  inquisition  were  open  before  us.  It  is  now 
discovered  that  the  way  to  rule  in  this  country,  is  by  an  array  of  num- 
bers, which  a  prudent  man  will  not  like  to  face.  Of  consequence,  all 
associations  aiming  or  tending  to  estabhsh  sway  by  numbers,  ought  to 
be  opposed  They  create  tyrants  as  effectually  as  standing  armies. 
Let  them  be  withstood  from  the  beginning.  No  matter  whether  the 
opinions  which  they  intend  to  put  down  be  true  or  false.  Let  no 
opinion  be  put  down  by  such  means.  Let  not  error  be  suppressed  by 
an  instrument,  which  will  be  equally  powerful  against  truth,  and  which 
must  subvert  that  freedom  of  thought  on  wliich  all  truth  depends.  Let 
the  best  end  fail,  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  right  and  just  means. 
For  example,  we  would  have  criminals  punished,  but  punished  in  the 
proper  way,  and  by  a  proper  authority.  It  were  better  that  they  should 
escape,  tlum  be  imprisoned  or  executed  by  any  man  who  may  think  fit 
to  assume  the  office ;  for  sure  we  are,  that  by  this  summary  justice,  the 
innocent  would  soon  suffer  more  than  the  guilty;  and  on  the  same 
principle,  we  cannot  consent  that  what  we  deem  error  should  be  crush- 
ed by  the  joint  cries  and  denunciations  of  vast  societies  directed  by 
the  tyranny  of  a  few  ;  for  truth  has  more  to  dread  from  such  weapons 
than  ^sehood,  and  we  know  no  truth  against  which  they  may  not  be 
successfully  turned.  In  this  country,  few  things  are  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  organizations  or  institutions  by  which  public  opinion  may  be 
brought  to  bear  tyrannically  against  individuals  or  sects.  From  the 
nature  of  things,  public  opniion  is  often  unjust ;  but  when  it  is  not 
embodied  and  fixed  by  pledged  societies,  it  easily  relents,  it  may  receive 
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aew  impulses,  it  is  open  to  influences  from  the  injured.  On  the 
contrary,  when  shackled  and  stimulated  by  vast  associations,  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  steady,  unrelenting  tyrant,  brow -beating  the 
timid,  proscribing  the  resolute,  silencing  free  speech,  and  yirtuallj  de* 
nying  the  dearest  religious  and  ciyil  rights.  We  say  not  that  all  great 
associations  must  be  thus  abused.  We  know  that  some  are  usefuL 
We  know,  too,  that  there  are  cases,  in  which  it  is  important  that  pub- 
lic opinion  should  be  condensed,  or  act  in  a  mass.  We  feel,  howeyer, 
that  the  danger  of  great  associations  is  increased  by  the  very  fact,  that 
they  are  sometimes  usefuL  Tliey  are  perilous  instruments.  Thej 
ought  to  be  suspected.  They  are  a  kind  of  irregular  government  cre- 
ated within  our  constitutional  government.  Let  them  be  watched 
closely.  As  soon  as  we  find  them  resolved  or  disposed  to  bear  down 
a  respectable  man  or  set  of  men,  or  to  force  on  the  community  measures 
about  which  wise  and  good  men  differ,  let  us  feel  that  a  dangerous  en- 
gine is  at  work  among  us,  and  oppose  to  it  our  steady  and  stem  dis- 
approbation. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  tendency  of  great  institutions  to  accnmnlate 
power  in  a  few  hands.     These  few  they  make  more  active ;  but  they 
tend  to  produce  dependence,  and  to  destroy  self-originated  action  in 
the  vast  multitudes  who  compose  them,  and  this  is  a  serious  injury. 
Few  comprehend  the  extent  of  this  evil.     Individual  action  is  the 
highest  good.     What  we  want,  is,  that  men  should  do  right  more  and 
more  from  their  own  minds,  and  less  and  less  from  imitation,  from  a 
foreign  impulse,  from  sympathy  with  a  crowd.     This  is  the  kind  of 
action  which  we  recommend.     Would  you  do  good  according  to  the 
Gospel  ?     Do  it  secretly,  silently ;  so  silently  that  the  left  hand  will 
not  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth.     This  precept  does  not  fovonr 
the  clamorous  and  for  published  efforts  of  a  leagued  multitude.     We 
mean  not  to  sever  men  from  otliers  in  well-doing,  for  we  have  said, 
there  are  many  good  objects  which  can  only  be  accomplished  bv  num- 
bers.    But  generally  speaking,  we  can  do  most  good  by  individual 
action,  and  our  own  virtue  is  incomparably  more  improved  by  it.     It 
is  vastly  better,  for  example,  that  wo  shoidd  give  our  own  money  with 
our  own  hands,  from  our  own  judgment,  and  through  personal  interest  in 
the  distresses  of  others,  than  that  we  should  send  it  by  a  substitnte. 
Second-hand  charity  is  not  as  good  to  the  giver  or  receiver  as  imme- 
diate.    There  are,  indeed,  urgent  cases  where  we  cannot  act  immedi- 
ately, or  cannot  alone  do  the  good  required.     There  let  us  join  with 
others ;  but  where  we  can  do  good  secretly,  and  separately,  or  caAj 
with  some  dear  friend,  we  shall  almost  certainly  put  forth  in  this  way, 
more  of  intellect  and  hearty  more  of  sympathy  and  strenuous  purpose, 
and  shall  awaken  more  of  virtuous  sensibility  in  those  whom  we  reheve, 
than  if  we  were  to  be  parts  of  a  multitude  in  accomplishing  the  same 
end.     Individual  action  is  the  great  point  to  be  secured.     That  man 
alone  imderstands  the  true  use  of  society,  who  learns  from  it  to  act 
more  and  more  from  his  own  deliberate  conviction,  to  think  more  for 
himself,  to  be  less  swayed  by  numbers,  to  rely  more  on  his  own  powers. 
One  good  action,  springing  from  our  own  minds,  performed  from  a 
principle  within,  performed  without  the  excitement  of  an  urging  and 
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approying  yoice  from  abroad,  is  worth  more  than  hundreds  which  grow 
fircmi  mechanical  imitation,  or  from  the  heat  and  impulse  which  num- 
bers give  us.  In  truth,  all  great  actions  are  solitiry  ones.  All  the 
great  works  of  genius  come  from  deep,  lonely  thought.  The  writings 
vhich  have  quickened,  electrified,  regenerated  the  human  mind,  did 
not  spring  from  associations.  That  is  most  valuable  which  is  indiyi- 
dual;  which  is  marked  bj  what  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  him 
vho  accomplishes  it.  In  truth,  associations  are  chiefly  useful  by  giving 
means  and  opportunities  to  gifted  individuals  to  act  out  their  own 
minds.  A  Missionary  society  achieves  little  good,  except  when  it  can 
send  forth  an  individual  who  wants  no  teaching  or  training  from  tho 
society,  but  who  carries  his  commission  and  chief  power  in  his  own 
souL  We  urge  this,  for  we  feel  that  we  are  all  in  danger  of  sacrificing 
our  individuality  and  independence  to  our  social  connexions.  We  dread 
new  social  trammels.  They  are  too  numerous  already.  From  these 
views  we  learn,  that  there  is  cause  to  fear  and  to  withstand  great  as- 
sociations, as  far  as  they  interfere  with,  or  restrain  individual  action, 
personal  independence,  private  judgment,  free,  self-originated  effort. 
We  do  fear,  from  not  a  few  associations  which  exist,  that  power  is  to 
be  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  a  sorvilo,  tame,  dependent 
spirit,  to  bo  generated  in  tlie  many.  Such  is  the  danger  of  our  timos, 
and  we  are  bound  as  Christians  and  freemen  to  withstand  it. 

We  have  now  laid  down  tho  general  principles,  which,  as  we  think, 
are  to  be  applied  to  associations  for  public  objects.  Another  part  of 
our  work  remains.  We  propose  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  few  so- 
cieties, which  at  this  time  demand  our  patronage,  or  excite  particular 
attention.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  speak  with  our  customary  freedom ; 
bnt  we  beg  that  we  may  not  be  understood  as  censuring  tlie  motives  of 
those  whose  plans  and  modes  of  operation  wo  condemn. 

The  associations  for  suppressing  Intemperance  form  an  interesting 
feature  of  our  times.  Their  object  is  of  undoubted  utility,  and  unites 
the  hearts  of  all  good  men.  They  aim  to  suppress  an  undoubted  and 
gross  vice,  to  free  its  victims  from  the  worst  bondage,  to  raise  them 
finom  brutal  degradation  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  men.  There 
is  one  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  means  which  they  have  used, 
We  have  never  heard  of  their  awakening  enmity  and  counteraction. 
In  one  particular,  some  of  them  may  have  erred.  We  refer  to  the 
compact  formed  by  their  members  for  abstaining  from  wine.  When 
we  consider,  that  wine  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  an  innocent, 
and  often  salutary  beverage,  tliat  Jesus  sanctioned  its  use  by  miracul- 
ously increasing  it  at  the  marriage  feast,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
to  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good  gift,  intended  to  "gladden  the  heart  of 
man,"  and  when  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that  wine  countries  aro 
distingnishcd  for  temperance,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  this  pledge  as 
injudicious ;  and  we  regret  it,  because  it  may  bring  distrust  and  con- 
tempt on  an  excellent  institution,  and  because  its  abandonment,  for  it 
cannot  long  continue,  may  be  construed  by  some  as  a  warrant  for  re- 
tnming  to  inebriating  liquors.  In  one  view,  the  success  of  the  efforts 
against  intemperance  affords  us  peculiar  satis£Eu;tion.  It  demonstrates 
a  truth,  little  felt,  but  infinitely  precious ;  namely,  the  rccoverableness 
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of  human  nature  from  the  lowost  depths  of  vice.  It  teaches  ua  nevei^ 
to  despair  of  a  human  being.  It  teaches  us,  that  there  is  always  some- 
thmg  to  work  on,  a  germ  to  be  unfolded,  a  spark  which  may  be  cher- 
ished, in  the  human  soul.  Intemperance  is  the  most  hopeless  state 
into  which  a  man  can  fall;  and  yet,  instances  of  recovery  from  this 
vice  have  rewarded  the  recent  labours  of  the  philanthropist.  Let  phil- 
anthropy then  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  the  capacity  of  improvement 
is  never  lost,  and  let  it  convert  this  conviction  into  new  and  more 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  most  depraved. 

We  proced  now  to  Bible  societie.s.  These  need  no  advocates.  Their 
object  is  so  simple,  unexceptionable,  beneficent,  that  all  Protestants, 
at  least,  concur  in  their  support.  By  spreading  the  Bible  without 
note  or  comment,  they  e.specially  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  are  thus  free  from  tlie  great  reproach  of  trenching  on  Christian 
freedom.  Perhaps  they  have  not  always  been  conducted  with  sufficient 
prudence.  We  have  particularly  feared,  that  they  might  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  indiscreet  profusion.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  good  rule, 
that  where  the  poor  can  give  anything  for  a  Bible,  no  matter  how  lit- 
tle, they  should  be  encouraged  and  incited  to  pay  this  part  of  the  price. 
We  believe,  that  it  will  be  more  valued,  and  more  carefully  preserved, 
▼here  it  has  cost  something.  We  do  not  think  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
superstitious  among  Catholics  and  heathens  do  of  relics  and  charms,  as 
if  its  mere  presence  in  a  family  were  a  necessary  good.  We  wish  some 
pledge  that  it  will  be  treated  with  respect,  and  we  fear  that  this  respect 
has  been  diminished  by  the  lavishness  with  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 
One  cause  of  the  evil  is,  that  societies,  like  individuals,  have  a  spice  of 
vanity,  and  love  to  make  a  fair  show  in  their  annual  reports  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly they  are  apt  to  feel  as  if  a  favour  were  conferred,  when  their 
books  are  taken  off  their  hands.  We  think  that  to  secure  respect  to 
the  Bible  is  even  more  impoi*tant  than  to  distribute  it  widely.  For 
this  purpose,  its  exterior  should  be  attractive.  It  should  be  printed  in 
a  fair  large  type,  should  bo  well  bound,  and  be  provided  with  a  finn 
case.  This  last  provision  seems  to  us  especially  important.  The  poor 
have  no  book-cases.  Their  Bibles  too  often  lie  on  the  same  shelves 
with  their  domestic  utensils:  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  when  soiled, 
torn,  dishonoured  by  this  exposure,  they  are  regarded  with  less  respect, 
than  if  protected  with  peculiar  care. 

We  have  a  still  more  important  remark  to  make  in  reference  to 
Bible  societies.  In  our  last  number,  we  noticed  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  recently  published  in  Boston,  and  differing  from  those  in 
common  use,  by  a  new  translation  of  those  passages  of  the  Greek 
original,  of  which  the  true  reading  was  lost  or  neglected  when  the  re* 
ceived  English  version  was  made.  This  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
we  stated  to  be  undoubtedly  more  correct,  more  conformed  to  the 
original,  than  our  common  editions.  On  this  point  we  speak  strongly, 
because  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  Bible  societies,  and  of  all' 
conscientious  Christians.  To  such  we  say — Here  is  a  transJation,  tin*- 
doubtedly  more  faithful  to  the  original  than  that  in  common  use.  Yon 
have  here  in  greater  purity  what  Jesus  Christ  said,  and  what  hit 
Apostles  wrote ;  and  if  so,  you  are  bound  by  your  aUegianoe  to  Christ 
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to  substitute  this  for  the  common  translation.  Wo  know,  that  unedu- 
cated Christians  cannot  settle  this  question.  We  therefore  respectfully, 
and  with  solemnity,  solicit  for  it  the  attention  of  learned  men,  of 
Christian  ministers,  of  professors  of  theology  of  every  sect  and  name. 
We  ask  for  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate  investigation,  and  if,  as  we 
believe,  there  shall  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  claims  of  the  version 
which  we  have  recommended  ;  if  all  must  acknowledge  that  it  renders 
more  faithfully  the  words  of  the  inspired  and  authorised  teachers  of 
Christianity,  llien  we  see  not  how  it  can  bo  denied  the  reception  and 
dififusion  which  it  deserves.  We  conceive,  that,  to  Bible  societies,  this 
is  a  great  question,  and  not  to  be  evaded  without  unfaithfulness  to  our 
common  Master,  and  without  disrespect  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  We 
foar  that  there  is  a  want  of  conscientiousness  on  this  subject.  We  fear 
that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  forfeited,  in  a  measure, 
its  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  church,  by  neglecting  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  the  new  translations 
which  they  have  sent  forth.  We  hear  continual  expressions  of  reverence 
for  the  Bible ;  but  the  most  unambiguous  proofs  of  it,  we  mean,  unweari- 
ed efforts  to  purify  it  from  human  additions,  mutilations,  and  corruptions, 
remain  to  be  given. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  Bible  societies,  we  cannot  but  refer 
to  a  very  singular  transaction  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures,  in  which  some 
of  them  are  thought  to  be  implicated.  In  some  of  our  cities  and  villages* 
we  are  told,  that  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  have  been  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  own  the  Bible.  The  object 
of  this  domiciliary  investigation  we  profess  not  to  understand.  We 
cazmot  suppose,  that  it  was  intended  to  lavish  on  the  rich  the  funds 
which  were  contributed  for  spreading  the  Scriptures  among  the  poor. 
One  thing  wo  know,  that  a  measure  more  likely  to  irritate  and  to  be 
construed  into  an  insult,  could  not  easily  be  contrived.  As  a  sign  of 
the  times  it  deserves  our  notice.  After  this  step,  it  ought  not  to  sur- 
prise us  should  an  Inquisition  bo  established  to  ascertain  who  among 
us  observe,  and  who  neglect  the  duties  of  private  and  family  prayer. 
We  might  smile  at  this  spirit,  could  we  tell  where  it  would  stop.  But 
it  is  essentially  prying,  restless,  and  encroaching,  and  its  first  move- 
ments ought  to  be  withstood. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  associations ;  those  which  are 
designed  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  motives 
iHiich  gave  birth  to  these,  we  respect.  But  we  doubt  the  rectitude 
and  usefulness  of  the  object,  and  we  foar  that  what  has  begun  in  con- 
scientiousness may  end  in  intolerance  and  oppression.  We  cannot  say 
of  these  associations,  as  of  those  which  we  have  just  noticed,  that  they 
aim  at  an  unquestionable  good,  about  which  all  good  men  agree.  Not 
a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  dissent  from  the  principle  on  which 
these  societies  are  built,  namely,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding 
on  Christians.  Not  a  few  of  the  profoundest  divines  and  most  exem- 
plary followers  of  Christ  have  believed  and  still  believe,  that  the  Sab- 
bath enjoined  in  the  fourth  commandment,  is  a  part  of  Judaism,  and 
not  of  the  Gospel ;  that  it  is  essentially  diflFerent  from  the  Lord's-day, 
and  that  to  enforce  it  on  Christians,  is  to  fall  into  that  error  which  Paul 
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withstood  even  unto  death,  the  error  of  adulterating  Cliristianitj  by 
mixtures  of  a  preparatory  and  very  inferior  religion. 

We  beg  to  be  understood.  All  Christians,  whom  we  know,  concur 
in  the  opinion  and  the  desire,  that  the  Lord's-day,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  should  be  separated  to  the  commemoration  of  Christ *s  re- 
surrection, to  public  worship,  to  public  Christian  instruction,  and  in 
general  to  what  arc  called  the  means  of  religion.  This  we  gratefully 
accept  and  honour  as  a  Christian  rite.  But  not  a  few  belieye  that 
the  Lord's-day  and  the  ancient  Sabbath  are  not  the  same  institution, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confounded ;  that  the  former  is  of  a  nobler  cha- 
racter, and  more  important  tlian  the  latter,  and  that  the  mode  of  ob- 
servins^  it  is  to  be  determined  by  the  spirit  and  piu^oses  of  Christian- 
ity, and  not  by  any  preceding  law.  This  is  a  question  about  which 
Christians  have  differed  for  ages.  We  certainly  wish  that  it  may  be 
debated  till  it  is  settled.  But  we  grieve  to  see  a  questionable  doctrine 
made  the  foundation  of  large  societies,  and  to  see  Christians  leagued 
to  pjws  the  sentence  of  irreligion  on  men  equally  virtuous  with  them- 
selves, and  who  perhaps  better  understand  the  mind  of  Christ  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  that  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  God,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod than  the  Jewish  law,  enjoined  the  Sabbath  as  a  perpetual,  uni- 
versal, irrepealablo  law  for  the  whole  human  race.  But  can  this 
position  be  sustained  ?  For  ourselves  we  cannot  sec  a  trace  of  it  in 
the  Scriptures,  those  only  sure  records  of  God's  revelation  to  mankind. 
Wo  do  indeed  incline  to  believe,  what  many  wise  men  have  questioned, 
that  there  are  appearances  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  human  race.  We  know  that  these  are  faint  and  few; 
yet  we  attach  importance  to  them,  because  nature  and  reason  fiivour 
the  supposition  of  a  time  Iiaving  been  set  apart  from  the  first  as  a  re- 
ligious memorial.  Whilst,  however,  we  incline  to  this  view  as  moet 
probable,  wo  see  no  proofs  of  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  institution  in  the 
circumstance  of  its  early  origin.  On  the  contrary,  an  ordinance  or 
rite,  given  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
temporary,  unless  its  unchangeableness  is  expressly  taught,  or  is  ne- 
cessarily implied  in  its  very  nature.  The  positive  or  ritual  religion, 
which  was  ada[)ted  to  the  earlier,  can  hardly  suit  the  maturer  periods 
of  the  race.  Man  is  a  progressive  being,  and  needs  a  progressive  re- 
ligion. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  features  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  one  of  the  strong  evidences  of  their  truth,  that  they 
reveal  religion  as  a  growing  light,  and  manifest  the  Divine  Legislator 
as  adapting  him^^elf  to  tlie  various  and  successive  conditions  of  the  world. 
Allowiug,  then,  the  Sabbath  to  Iiave  been  given  to  Adam,  we  could 
no  more  infer  its  perpetuity,  than  we  can  infer  the  perpetuity  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  because  he  said  to  Noah,  we 
second  parent  of  the  human  race,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

Our  opinion  leans,  as  we  havo  said,  to  the  early  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  we  repeat  it,  the  presumptions  on  which  our  judgments 
rest  are  too  uncertain  to  authorise  confidence,  much  less  denunciation. 
The  gieater  part  of  the  earlj  Fathers  of  the  Church,  according  to 
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Cahnet,  belioved  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  given  before 
Moses ;  and  this,  as  wo  have  observed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  judicious  and  pious  Christians  of  later  times.  Whilst  disposed 
to  differ  from  these,  we  feel  that  the  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  calm 
decision  of  individuals.  We  want  no  arraj  of  numbers  to  settle  a 
doubtful  question.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  before  Moses,  not  one 
precept  is  given  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  a  hint  of  its  unchange- 
ableness  to  the  end  of  the  world.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  the  question 
of  the  perpetuity  of  this  institution  is  to  be  settled  bj  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Chnst,  the  great  prophet,  who  alone  is  authorised  to  determine 
how  far  the  institutions  of  religion  which  preceded  him,  are  binding 
on  his  followers.  For  ourselves,  we  are  followers  of  Christ,  and  not 
of  Moees,  or  Noah,  or  Adam.  We  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  the 
Grospel  is  our  only  rule.  Nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  binds  us,  any 
further  than  it  is  recognised  by,  or  incorporated  into  the  New.  The 
great  and  only  question,  then,  is.  Does  the  New  Testament,  does 
Christianity,  impose  on  us  the  ancient  Sabbath  ? 

To  aid  us  in  settling  this  question,  we  may  first  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  design  of  tliis  institution ;  and  nothing  can  be  plainer. 
Words  cannot  make  it  clearer.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the 
seventh,  or  last  day  of  the  week,  was  to  be  set  apart,  or  sanctified,  as 
a  day  of  rest,  in  commemoration  of  Grod's  having  rested  on  that  day 
from  the  work  of  creation.*  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  rest.  The  word  Sabbath  means  rest.  The  event  to  be  com- 
memorated was  rest.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  seventh,  was,  that 
this  had  been  to  the  Creator  a  day  of  rest.  The  chief  method  pre- 
scribed for  sanctifying  the  day  was  rest.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  institution  could  not  have  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Whoever 
reads  the  fourth  commandment,  will  see,  that  no  mode  of  setting  apart 
the  day  to  God,  is  there  prescribed,  except  in  imitation  of  his  rest. 
How  &r  this  constituted  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,  wiU  be  seen 
from  such  passages  as  the  following : — **  You  shall  keep  the  Sabbath, 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  Every  one  that  defileth  it  shaJl  surely  be  put 
to  death.  For  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be 
oat  off  from  among  liis  people,  "t  A  still  more  remarkable  proof,  that 
the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  consisted  in  resting  after  the  example 
of  God,  is  furnished  by  Christ,  who  says,  that  "  on  the  Sabbath-days 
the  priests  in  the  Temple  profam  the  Sabbath."^     So  essential  was 

*  Wc  beg  our  roadcrs  to  obscrTC,  that  we  nrc  now  simply  stating  tho  account  of 
the  Sabbath  which  is  giren  in  tho  Old  Tostamont.  How  this  account  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted, is  a  question  not  involired  in  our  present  subject.  We  would,  however, 
observe,  that  tho  rest  here  ascribed  to  God  must  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Proporlj  speaking,  God,  who  is  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  whose  almighty  agency  ia 
unceasing,  never  rests.  In  finishing  the  work  of  creation,  he  did  not  sink  into  re- 
pose, or  for  a  moment  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence.  A  jiarticular 
mode  of  his  agency  was  discontinued;  and,  in  accommodation  to  an  uncultivated 
age,  this  discontinuance  was  called  rest.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  Sabbath  bears 
<me  mark  of  a  temporary  institution,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  founded  on  a  repres- 
entation of  God,  which  is  true  only  in  a  fignrntive  or  popular  sense,  and  which  gives 
something  like  a  shock  to  a  mind,  which  ha»  exalted  its  conceptions  of  the  Divinity. 
Such  an  institution  does  not  carry  the  impress  of  a  perpetual  an<l  utiivcrsnl  law. 

f  Kxod.  wjii.  14  ;  also  Jor.  xvii.  'J2.  \  Matt.  xii.  o. 
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rest  to  the  hallowing  of  that  daj,  that  the  work  of  offering  victinis, 
though  prescribed  bj  Grod  himself,  is  said  to  profane  it  There  are 
indeed  some  expressions  of  Moses,  indicating  other  methods  of  observ- 
ing the  day,  for  he  calls  it  "  a  holy  convocation ;"  but  whether  this 
phrase  applies  to  otlicr  places  beside  tlie  Temple,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
not  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  people  resorted  to  the  Levitcs  and 
Prophets  on  the  Sabbath  rather  than  other  days ;  but  we  find  no  pre- 
cept to  this  effect ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  no  synagogues  or  places 
of  worship  were  built  through  Judea,  until  after  the  captivity.  Rest, 
then,  was  the  great  distinction  of  the  day.  This  constituted  it  a  me- 
morial, and  gave  it  its  name ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  chief  stress 
was  laid  on  tliis  circumstance,  because  the  Sabbath  was  intended  to 
answ(»r  a  humane,  as  well  as  religious  end ;  that  is,  to  give  relief  to 
persons  in  servitude,  and  to  inferior  animals,  a  provision  very  much 
needed  in  an  unrefined  and  semi -barbarous  age,  when  slavery  had  no 
acknowledged  rights,  and  when  little  mercy  was  shown  to  man  orb^ast. 
In  conformity  to  these  views,  we  find  the  Jewish  nation  always  regard- 
ing the  Sabbath  as  a  joyful  day,  a  festival.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  we 
find  liim  l)idden  to  a  feast  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  accepting  the  in- 
vitation ;*  and  our  impression  is,  that  now,  as  in  past  times,  the  Jews 
divide  the  day  between  the  synagogue  and  social  enjoyment. 

Tiio  nature  and  end  of  the  Sabbath  cannot  be  easily  misunderstood. 
It  was  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  by  God  as  a  day 
of  rest,  in  imitation  and  commemoration  of  his  having  rested  on  that 
day  from  the  creation.  Tliat  other  rehgious  observances  were  with 
great  propriety  introduced  into  the  day,  and  that  they  were  multiplied 
with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  we  do  not  doubt  But  the  distinctive 
observance,  and  the  only  one  expressly  enjoined  on  the  whole  people,  was 
rest.  Now  we  ask,  Is  the  dedication  of  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the 
week  to  rest,  in  remembrance  of  God's  resting  on  that  day,  a  part  of 
the  Christian  religion  ?  The  answer  seems  to  us  plain.  We  afl&rm,  in 
the  first  place,  what  none  will  contradict,  that  this  institution  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  even  by  the  faintest  hint  or 
imph  cation ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  maintain  that  the  Christian 
world,  so  far  from  finding  it  there,  have  by  their  practice  disowned  its 
authority. 

This  last  position  may  startle  some  of  our  readers.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  less  true.  We  maintain  that  the  Christian  world  have  in. 
practice  disowned  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  established  by  the 
fourth  comniandnient.  There  is  indeed  a  body  of  Christians  called 
Sabbatarians,  who  strictly  and  religiously  observe  the  fourth  command- 
ment. But  they  are  a  handful ;  th(?y  are  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the 
immense  majority  of  Christians,  who  have  for  ages  ceased  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  prescribed  from  Sinai.  Tnie,  Christians  have  their  sacred 
day,  which  they  call  a  Sabbath.  But  is  it  in  truth  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath ?  We  say,  no  ;  and  we  call  attention  to  this  point.  The  ancient 
Sabbath,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  last  day  of  the  week,  set  apart  for 
rest,  in  commemoration  of  God's  resting  on  tliat  day.  And  is  the  first 
day  of  the  week  a  day  observed  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  resurreo- 
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tion  from  tbo  dead,  the  same  institution  with  this?  Can  broader 
marks  between  two  ordinances  be  conceived  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they 
can  be  confounded  ?  Is  not  the  ancient  Sabbatli  renounced  by  the 
Christian  world  ?  Have  we  not  thus  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
world  to  its  having  passed  away?  Who  of  us  can  consistently  plead 
lor  it  as  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  ? 

We  know,  that  it  is  said,  that  the  ancient  Sabbath  remains  untouched; 
that  Christianity  has  only  removed  it  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of 
tlie  week,  and  that  this  is  a  slight,  unessential  change,  leaving  the  old 
institution  whole  and  unbroken.  To  this  we  have  several  replies.  In 
the  first  place,  this  change  of  days,  which  Christianity  is  supposed  to 
make,  is  not  unessential,  but  vital,  and  subversive  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tation.  The  end  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  the  commemoration  of 
Qod's  resting  from  his  works,  and  for  tliis  end,  the  very  day  of  the 
week  on  which  he  rested,  was  most  wisely  selected.  Now  we  maintain, 
that  to  select  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  on  which  he  be- 
gan his  works,  and  to  select  and  separate  this  in  commemoration  of 
another  event,  of  Christ's  resurrection,  is  wholly  to  set  aside  the  an- 
cient Sabbath.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  essential  departure 
from  the  original  ordinance.  This  substitution,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
literal  as  weU  as  virtual  abolition.  Such  is  our  first  remark. — We  say, 
lecondly,  that  not  a  single  word  is  uttered  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  first  day  being  substituted  for  the  seventh.  Surely  so  striking  a 
change  would  not  have  been  made  in  a  universal  and  perpetual  law  of 
Gk)d,  without  some  warning.  We  ask  for  some  hint  of  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  fourth  commandment  Wo  find  not  a  syllable. — We  say, 
thirdly,  that  the  first  Christians  knew  nothing  of  this  substitution.  Our 
evidence  here  is  complete.  The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were 
Jews,  and  these  converts  had  at  first  no  conception  of  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  supersede  the  law  of  Moses.  This  law  they  continued 
to  observe  for  years,  and  to  observe  it  as  rigorously  as  over.  When 
Paul  visited  Jerusidem,  after  many  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  tho 
elders  said  unto  him,  "  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of 
Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law."* 
Of  course  they  all  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of 
rest,  the  greatest  of  Jewish  festivals,  whilst,  as  we  all  believed,  they 
honoured  also  the  first  day,  the  remembrancer  of  Clirist's  resurrection. 
This  state  of  things  existed  for  years  in  the  primitive  church.  The 
two  days  were  observed  together.  Nothing  more  seems  necessary  to 
disprove  xmanswerably  the  conunon  doctrine,  that  the  Apostles  enjoined 
the  substitution  of  the  first  for  the  seventh  day. — We  will  add  one 
more  argument.  Paul  commands  tlie  Colossian  Christians  to  disregard 
the  censures  of  those  who  judged  or  condemned  them  for  not  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath.  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days."!" 
This  passage  is  very  plain.  It  is  evaded,  however,  by  the  plea,  that 
the  word  **  Sabbath"  was  used  to  express  not  only  the  seventh  day,  but 
other  festivals  or  days  of  rest.  But  when  wo  recollect  that  the  word 
is  used  by  Paul  in  this  place  without  any  exception  or  limitation,  and 

•  Acts,  xxi.  20.  t  Col.  il.  16. 
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that  it  was  employed  at  that  time,  most  frequentlj  and  ahnost  wholly, 
to  express  the  seventh  day,  or  weekly  Sabbath,  we  shall  see,  that  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  for  supposing  this  institution  to  be  intended 
by  the  Apostle.  That  a  Christian  after  reading  this  passage,  should 
"judge,"  or  condemn  his  brethren,  for  questioning  or  rejecting  his  par- 
ticulu"  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  dow  progress  of 
tolerant  and  liberal  principles  among  men.  Wo  need  not  add,  after 
these  remarks,  how  unjustifiable  we  deem  it  to  enforce  particular  modes 
of  obseiring  this  day,  by  an  array  of  associations. 

Haying  thus  stated  what  seem  to  us  strong  reasons  i^gainst  the  per- 
petuity  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  wish 
to  know  our  views  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  although  the  subject  may 
seem  foreign  to  the  present  article,  we  will  give  our  opinion  in  a  few 
words.  We  believe,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  public  worship  of  Grod,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  was  selected  for  this  end  in 
honour  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by  the 
following  considerations: — Wherever  the  Grospel  was  preached,  its 
professors  were  formed  into  churches  or  congregations,  and  ministers 
were  appointed  for  their  instruction  or  edification.  Wherever  Chris- 
tianity was  planted,  societies  for  joint  religious  acts  and  improvement 
were  instituted,  as  the  chief  moans  of  establishing  and  diffusing  it 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  for  these  purposes  regular  times  must  have  been 
prescribed  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  tliat  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Christians  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Tliis  we  learn  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  the  universal  testimony  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  church.  Wherever  Christianity  was  spread,  the  first  day  was 
established  as  the  season  of  Christian  worsliip  and  instruction.  Such 
are  the  grounds  on  which  this  institution  rests.  We  regard  it  as  alto- 
gether a  Christian  institution — as  having  its  origin  in  the  Grospel — as 
peculiar  to  the  new  dbpensation ;  and  we  conceive  that  the  proper 
observation  of  it  is  to  be  determined  wholly  by  the  spirit  of  Cliris- 
tianity.  We  meet  in  the  New  Testament  no  precise  rules  as  to  the 
mode  of  spending  the  LordVday,  as  to  the  mode  of  worship  and  teach- 
ing, as  to  the  distribution  of  the  time  not  given  to  public  services. 
And  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  ;  for  the  Gospel  is  not  a  re- 
ligion of  precise  rules.  It  differs  from  Judaism  in  nothing  more  than 
in  its  free  character.  It  gives  great  principles,  broad  views,  general, 
prolific,  all-comprehensive  precepts,  and  entrusts  the  application  of 
them  to  the  individual.  It  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  our  nature, 
the  spirit  wliich  we  should  cherish,  the  virtues  which  constitute  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  us,*'  and  leaves  us  to  determine  for  ourselves, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  discipline  by  which  these  noble  ends  are  to  be 
secured.  Let  no  man,  then,  bind  what  Christ  has  left  free.  The 
modes  of  worship  and  teaching  on  the  Lord's-day  are  not  prescribed, 
and  who  will  say  that  they  cannot  be  improved  ?  One  reason  of  the 
neglect  and  limited  influence  of  this  institution,  is,  that  as  now  obser- 
ved, it  does  not  correspond  sufiiciontly  to  the  wants  of  oiu*  times  ;  and 
wo  fear  that  it  miffht  even  fall  into  conteini>t  among  the  cultivated, 
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Bbould  attempts  bo  prosecuted  to  carrj  it  back  to  the  superstitioiu 
rigour  bj  which  it  was  degraded  in  a  former  age. 

The  associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  pro- 
pose seyeral  objects  in  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  heartilj  concur, 
but  which,  from  their  nature,  are  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition 
or  regulation,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left,  where  Christianity 
has  Left  them,  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.  Thej  undoubtedly 
intend  to  discountenance  labour  on  Sunday.  Now,  generally  speak- 
ing, abstinence  from  labour  seems  to  us  a  plain  duty  of  the  day  ;  for 
we  see  not  how  its  ends  can  otherwise  be  accomplished  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  abstinence  was 
rigidly  practised  by  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  gave  up  the  seventh  day  to  entire  rest,  and  whose  social  duties 
could  hardly  have  admitted  the  same  appropriation  of  the  following 
day.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  the  converts  who  were  made  among 
the  class  of  slaves  in  heathen  countries,  abstained  from  labour  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  would  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  severest  punishments,  even  to  death,  and  we  have  no 
intimation  that  this  portion  of  believers  were  regularly  cut  off  by 
martyrdom.  We  know,  however,  that  the  early  Christians,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  relieved  from  the  restrictions  of  Heathenism  and 
Judaism,  make  the  Lord's-day  a  season  of  abstinence  from  labour ; 
and  the  arguments  for  so  doing  are  so  obvious  and  strong,  that  later 
Christians  have  concurred  with  them  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 
On  this  point,t]iere  is  and  can  be,  no  difference.  The  change  of  Sun- 
day into  a  working  day,  we  should  condemn  as  earnestly  as  any  of  our 
brethren.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel,  that  in  this  particular,  a  Jewish 
rigour  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  Christians,  and  that  there  are  exigencies 
justifying  toil  on  the  first  day,  which  must  be  left  to  individual  judg- 
ment. The  great  purposes  of  this  festival,  may  certainly  be  accom- 
plished, without  that  scrupulous,  anxious  shunning  of  every  kind  of 
work,  which  marked  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  which,  however  proper 
under  a  servile  dispensation,  and  in  an  age  of  darkness,  would  be  in  us 
superstition.  We  do  not,  for  example,  think  Christians  bound  to  pre- 
pare on  Saturday  every  meal  for  the  following  day,  or  to  study  through 
the  week  how  to  remove  the  necessity  of  every  bodily  exertion  on  the 
approaching  Sunday.  Wo  think,  too,  that  cases  may  occur,  which 
justify  severe  toil  on  this  day ;  and  we  should  judge  a  man  unfaithful 
to  himself  and  his  family,  ungrateful  to  Providence,  and  superstitious, 
who  shoidd  lose  a  crop  rather  than  harvest  it  during  the  portion  of 
time  ordinarily  set  apart  for  Christian  worsliip.  On  these  points, 
Christianity  lias  left  us  free.  The  individual  must  be  his  own  judge, 
and  we  deprecate  the  attempts  of  societies  to  legislate  on  this  indefinite 
subject  for  their  fellow- Christians. 

Another  purpose  of  the  associations  of  which  we  speak,  is,  to  stop 
the  mail  on  Sunday.  On  this  point,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails among  the  most  conscientious  men.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  tliere  was  an  article  on  the 
Sabbath,  discouraging  this  attempt  to  interrupt  the  mail.  We  think 
It  right  to  say,  that  among  the  contributors  to  this  work,  and  among 
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its  best  friends,  a  diversitj  of  sentiment  exists  in  regard  to  this  difficult 
question.  In  one  respect,  however,  we  all  agree  ;  and  that  is»  in  the 
inexpediencj  of  organizing,  in  opposition  to  the  Sunday  mail,  a  yast 
association,  which  may  bo  easilj  perverted  to  political  purposes,  which, 
from  its  very  object,  will  be  tempted  to  meddle  with  government,  and 
which,  bj  setting  up  a  concerted  and  joint  crj,  may  overpower  and 
load  with  reproach  the  most  conscientious  men  in  the  community. 

Another  purpose  of  these  associations,  is,  to  discourage  travelling 
on  the  Lord*s-day.  Nothing  can  well  be  plainer,  than  that  the  im- 
neccssary  travelling  on  this  day  is  repugnant  to  its  duties  and  design, 
and  is  to  be  reproved  in  writing,  preaching,  and  conversation.  By 
unnecessary  travelling,  we  mean  that  which  is  not  required  by  some 
particular  exigency.  When  we  consider,  however,  tliat  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  ours,  distinguished  by  extent  and  variety  of  intercourse, 
exigencies  must  continually  occur,  we  feel,  tliat  here  is  another 
point  with  which  societies  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  which 
must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  In  such  a  commu- 
nity as  ours,  how  many  persons  may  be  found  on  every  Sunday,  the 
state  of  whose  health,  the  state  of  whose  families,  the  state  of  whose 
affiurs,  may  require  them  to  travel  ?  It  may  happen,  that  another's 
property  confided  to  our  care  may  be  lost,  that  a  good  object  may  fail, 
that  some  dying  or  departing  friend  may  go  from  us  imsecn,  if  on  this 
day  we  will  not  begin  or  pursue  a  journey.  How  often  is  it  difficult 
for  the  traveller  to  find  an  inn,  the  quiet  and  comforts  of  which  make 
it  a  fit  residence  for  Sunday  ?  An  association  againSt  travelling  on 
Sunday,  seems  to  us  a  very  hazardous  expedient ;  and  its  members, 
we  think,  will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the  guilt  of  censoriousness 
and  dictation,  on  a  subject  which  Providence  has  plainly  exempted 
from  human  legislation.  We  know  that  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
licence  which  we  give  by  these  remarks,  will  be  abused ;  and  of  this 
we  have  no  doubt.  We  know  no  truth,  no  privilege,  no  power,  no 
blessing,  no  right,  which  is  not  abused.  But  is  liberty  to  be  denied  to 
men,  because  they  often  turn  it  into  licentiousness  ?  We  have  read 
of  certain  sects,  which  have  denounced  indiscriminately  all  sports  and 
relaxations,  because  these,  if  allowed,  will  be  carried  to  excess ;  and 
of  others,  which  have  prescribed  by  laws  tlie  plainest,  coarsest  dress, 
because  ornament,  if  in  any  measure  tolerated,  would  certainly  grow 
up  into  extravagance  and  vanity.  And  is  this  degrading  legislaticm 
never  to  end  ?  Are  men  never  to  be  trusted  to  themselves  ?  Is  it 
Grod*s  method  to  hem  them  in  with  precise  prescriptions  ?  Does  provi- 
dence leave  nothing  to  individual  discretion  ?  Does  Providence  with* 
hold  every  privilege  which  may  be  abased  ?  Does  Christianity  enjoia 
an  exact,  unvarying  round  of  services,  because  reason  and  conscience, 
if  allowed  to  judge  of  duty,  will  often  be  misguided  by  partiality  and 
passion?  How  liberal,  generous,  confiding,  are  nature,  Providence,  and 
Christianity,  in  their  dealings  with  men  !  And  when  will  men  leam 
to  exercise  towards  one  another,  the  same  liberal  and  confiding  spirit  ? 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  particular  purposes  of  the 
associations  for  promoting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Wo  say, 
their  "  particular  purposes.'*     We  apprehend  there  is  a  general  one, 
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which  lurks  in  a  portion  of  their  members,  which  few  perhaps  have 
stated  very  distinctlj  to  themselves,  but  which  is  not  therefore  the 
less  real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned.  We  apprehend  that 
some,  and  not  a  small  party,  have  a  vague  instinctive  feeling,  that  the 
kind  of  Christianity  which  thej  embrace,  requires  for  its  diffusion  a 
gloomj  Sabbath,  the  Puritan  Sabbath ;  and  we  incline  to  believe  that 
diej  are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord's-daj  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  other  dajs,  to  make  it  a  season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a 
preparation  for  a  system  of  theology,  which  the  mind,  in  a  natural,  free, 
and  cheerful  state,  can  never  receive.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Puritans 
and  their  Calvinistic  peculiarities  go  together.  Now  we  wish  the  return 
of  neither.  The  Puritans,  measured  by  their  age,  liave  indeed  many 
claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  them  who  came  to  this  country, 
and  who,  througli  their  fortunate  exile,  escaped  the  corruption  which 
the  civil  war  and  the  possession  of  power  engendered  in  the  Puritan 
body  of  England.  But  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of  early  times,  may 
be  joined  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  weaknesses  and  errors  ;  and 
it  becomes  us  to  remember,  tliat  errors,  which  in  them  were  innocent, 
because  inevitable,  may  deserve  a  harsher  appellation  if  perpetuated  in 
their  posterity. 

We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create  huge  associations  for 
enforcing  or  reconmiending  the  Lord's-day.  We  desire,  however,  that 
this  interesting  subject  may  engage  more  attention.  We  wish  the 
Lord*s-day  to  be  more  honoured  aud  more  observed  ;  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  but  one  way  for  securing  this  good,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better  account,  to  introduce  such 
changes  into  it  as  shall  satisfy  judicious  men,  that  it  is  adapted  to  great 
and  happy  results.  The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  defective.  The  clergy  have  naturally 
taken  it  very  much  into  their  own  hands,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  as 
yet  they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  It  may  well  excite  surprise,  how  little  knowledge  has  been 
conununicated  on  the  Lord*s-day.  We  think,  tliat  the  present  age 
admits  and  requires  a  more  extensive  teaching  than  formerly;  a  teach- 
ing not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive  exercises,  which  will 
promote  a  critical  and  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures ;  will 
mifold  morality  or  duty,  at  once  in  its  principles  and  vast  details ;  will 
guide  the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a  more  religious  use 
of  nature  and  history ;  and  will  reveal  to  it  its  own  godlike  powers. 
We  think,  too,  that  this  great  intellectual  activity  may  be  relieved  and 
cheered  by  a  mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity ;  by  attention  to 
public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and  social  kindnesses.* 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking  up  to  understand  the  various  uses 
to  which  Sunday  may  be  applied.  The  present  devotion  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  it  to  the  teaching  of  children,  makes  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  teaching  of  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow.     On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but 

•  Would  not  the  busliieii  of  our  public  charities  be  done  more  effectually  on  the 
IiOrd*a-day  than  on  anj  other,  and  would  not  such  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of  thia 
time  accord  pecullarlj  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity? 
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enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recommended 
to  tlio  understandings  and  consciences  of  men. 

In  these  remarks  we  liave  expressed  our  reverence  for  the  Lord's- 
day.     To  us  it  is  a  more  important  day,  and  consecrated  to  nobler 
purposes  than  the  ancient  Sabbath.     We  are  bound,  however,  to  state, 
that  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  distinctions  which  are  often  made  be- 
tween this  and  other  days,  for  they  seem  to  us  at  once  ungrounded  and 
pernicious.     We  sometimes  hear,  for  example,  that  the  Lord*s-day  is 
set  apart  from  oiur  common  lives  to  religion.     What !  Are  not  all  days 
equally  set  apart  to  religion  ?     Has  religion  more  to  do  with  Sunday 
than  with  any  other  portion  of  time  ?     Is  there  any  season,  over  which 
piety  should  not  preside  ?  -  So  the  day  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
"  holy."     What !   Is  there  stronger  obligation  to  holiness  on  one  day 
than  on  another  ?     Is  it  more  holy  to  pray  in  the  church  than  to  pray  in 
the  closet,  or  than  to  withstand  temptation  in  common  life  ?     The  true 
distinction  of  Sunday  is,  that  it  is  consecrated  to  certain  means  or  di- 
rect acts  of  religion.     But  these  are  not  holier  than  other  duties.     They 
are  certainly  not  more  important  than  their  end,  which  is  a  virtuous 
life.     There  is,  wo  fear,  a  superstition  on  this  point,  imwortliy  of  the 
illumination  of  Cluistianity.     We  earnestly  recommend  the  Lord's- 
day,  but  we  dare  not  esteem  its  duties  above  those  of  other  days.     We 
prize  and  recommend  it  as  an  institution  through  which  our  whole  lives 
are  to  be  sanctified  and  ennobled ;  and  without  this  fruit,  vain,  and 
worse  than  vain,  are  the  most  rigid  observances,  the  most  costly  sacri- 
fices, the  loudest  and  most  earnest  prayers.     We  would  on  no  account 
disparage  the  oflSces  of  the  Lord's-day.     We  delight  in  this  peaceful 
season,  so  fitted  to  allay  the  feverish  heat  and  anxieties  of  active  life, 
to  cherish  self-communion,  and  communion  with  God  and  with  the 
world  to  come.     It  is  good  to  meet  as  brethren,  in  tlie  church  to  pray 
together,  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  ordinary 
labours,  that  we  may  meditate  on  great  truths  more  deliberately,  and 
with  more  continuous  attention.     In  these  duties  we  see  a  fitness,  ex- 
cellence, and  happiness ;  but  still,  if  a  comparison  must  be  made,  they 
seem  to  us  less  striking  proofs  of  piety  and  virtue,  than  are  found  in 
the  disinterestedness,  the  self-control,  the  love  of  truth,  the  scorn  of 
ill-gotten  wealth,  the  unshaken  trust  in  God,  the  temperate  and  grate- 
ful enjoyment,  the  calm  and  courageous  sufferings  for  duty,  to  which 
the  Christian  is  called  in  daily  hfe.     It  is  right  to  adore  God's  good- 
ness in  the  hour  of  prayer ;  but  does  it  not  seem  more  excellent  to  carry 
in  our  souls  the  conviction  of  this  goodness,  as  our  spring  and  pattern, 
and  to  breathe  it  forth  in  acts  conformed  to  the  beneficence  of  our 
Maker  ?     It  is  good  to  seek  strength  from  God  in  the  church ;  but 
does  it  not  seem  more  excellent,  to  use  well  this  strength  in  the  sore 
conflicts  of  life,  and  to  rise  through  it  to  a  magnanimous  and  victorious 
virtue  ?     Such  comparisons,  however,  we  have  no  pleasure  in  making, 
and  they  are  obviously  exposed  to  error.     The  enlightened  Christian 
" esteemeth  every  day  alike."     To  him,  all  days  bring  noble  duties; 
bring  occasions  of  a  celestial  piety  and  virtue  ;  bring  trials,  in  wrestling 
with  which  he  may  grow  strong ;  bring  aids  and  incitements  through 
wliic)!  he  may  rise  alK)ve  himself.     All  days  may  be  holy,  and  the 
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holiest  is  that  in  which  he  yiolds  himself,  with  the  most  singlerhearted, 
unshrinking,  uncompromismg  purpose  to  the  wiU  of  Gk)d. 

We  intended  to  add  remarks  on  some  other  associations,  particularly 
on  the  Peace  society.  But  we  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  for- 
bear. Our  remar]^  have  been  free,  but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  look  with  interest  and  hope  on  the  spirit  of  association, 
which  characterises  our  times.  We  rejoice  in  this,  as  in  eyerj  mani- 
festation of  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  We  have  done 
what  we  could  to  secure  this  powerful  instrument  against  perversion. 
Through  a  wise  and  jealous  care,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  minister  to 
that  onlj  sure  good,  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  human 


THE  MORAL  ARGUME^'1  AGAINST 


CALVINISM, 


niiuitrated  in  a  Review  of  a  Work  entitled  "  A  General  View  of  the  Dootrmis  of 
Chrimtiamitt,  designed  more  espccialljr  for  the  Edification  and  Inktraction  of 
Families.— Boston,  1800." 


The  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this  article, 
published  several  years  ago,  aud  has  been  read  bj  manj  among  ui 
with  pleasure  aud  profit.  But  it  is  not  known  as  widely  as  it  should 
be,  aud  we  wish  to  call  to  it  the  notice  wliich  it  merits.  It  is  not  an 
original  work,  but  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the  Rer. 
Robert  Fellowcs,  whose  name  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers. The  title  we  think  not  altogether  happy,  because  it  raises  an  ex- 
pectation which  the  book  does  not  answer.  We  should  expect  from  it 
a  regular  statement  of  the  great  truths  of  our  rchgion;  but  we  find* 
what  at  present  is  perhaps  as  useful,  a  vindication  of  Christianity  from 
the  gross  errors,  wliich  Calvinism  has  laboured  to  identify  with  this 
divine  system.  This  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  book  professes  to  treat  of  the  following  subjects  ^— The 
nature  of  religion  aud  the  mistakes  that  occur  on  that  subject ;  the 
free  agency  and  accountablcncss  of  man ;  tlie  fall  of  Adam,  and  original 
on ;  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  general,  and  of  religious  faith  in  particular; 
the  doctrine  of  works ;  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  the  doctrine  of 
repentance;  the  doctrine  of  grace;  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation; the  doctrine  of  perseverance;  the  visiting  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  cliildren;  and  the  sin  against  the  Uoly  Uhost. — 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  five  thorny  points  of  Calvinism* 
the  design  of  this  compilation  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the 
enumeration  of  topics  now  given ;  and  few  designs  are  more  praise- 
worthy, than  to  free  Christianity  from  the  i-oproach  brought  upon  it 
by  that  system. 

The  work  under  review  is  professedly  popular  in  its  style  and  mode 
of  discussion.  It  has  little  refined  and  ekiborate  reasoning,  but  appeab 
to  the  great  moral  principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  the  general  strain 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  expresses  strongly  and  without  circumlocuti<m 
the  abhorrence  with  which  every  mind,  uncomipted  by  false  theologf  . 
must  look  on  Calvinism ;  and  although  some  of  its  delineations  may  be 
overcharged,  yet  tliey  are  substantially  correct,  and  their  strength  is 
their  excellence.  The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  so  necessary  on  thia 
subject  as  to  awaken  moral  feeling  in  men's  breasts.  Calvinism  owes 
lis  perpetuity  to  the  influence  of  fear  in  palsying  the  moral  natnrsb 
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Meu*8  miiidi}  and  consciences  are  subdued  by  terror,  so  that  thej  dare 
not  confess,  even  to  themselves,  the  shrinking,  which  thej  feel,  from 
the   unwortiij  views  which  this  system  gives  of  God;   and  bj  thug 
smothering  their  just  abhorrence,  they  gradually  extinguish  it,  and 
even  come  to  vindicate  in  God  what  would  disgrace  his  creatures.     A 
voice  of  power  and  solemn  warning  is  needed  to  rouse  them  from  this 
lethargy,  to  give  them  a  new  and  a  justor  dread,  the  dread  of  incurring 
God's  displeasure,  by  making  him  odious,  and  exposing  religion  to  in- 
sult and  aversion. — In  the  present  article,  we  intend  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject with  great  freedom.     But  we  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  tiiat 
by  Calvinism  we  intend  only  the  peculiarities  or  distinguishing  features 
of  that  system.     We  would  also  have  it  remembered,  that  these  pe- 
culiarities form  a  small  part  of  the  religious  faith  of  a  Calvinist.     He 
joins  with  them  the  general,  fundamental,  and  most  important  truths 
of  Christianity,  by  which  they  are  always  neutralized  in  a  greater  or 
lass  degree,  and  in  some  cases  nullified.     Accordingly  it  has  been  our 
happiness  to  see  in  the  numerous  body  by  which  they  are  professed, 
some  of  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian  virtue.     Our  hostility  to 
the  doctrine  does  not  extend  to  its  advocates.     In  bearing  our  strongs 
est  testimony  against  error,  we  do  not  the  less  honour  the  moral  and 
religious  worth  with  which  it  is  often  connected. 

The  book  under  review  will  probably  be  objected  to  by  theolc^ans, 
because  it  takes  no  notice  of  a  distinction,  invented  by  Calvinistic  me- 
taphysicians, for  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  charge  of  aspersing 
God's  equity  and  goodness.     We  refer  to  the  distinction  between  na* 
tural  €md  moral  xnabilityy  a  subtlety  which  may  be  thought  to  deserve 
acme  attention,  because  it  makes  such  a  show  in  some  of  the  principal 
books  of  this  sect.     But  with  due  deference  to  its  defenders,  it  seenia 
to  OS  groundless  and  idle,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.     An  in- 
ability to  do  our  duty,  which  is  horn  with  us,  is  to  all  intents  and  ac- 
cording to  the  establisiied  meaning  of  the  word,  natural.     Call  it 
moral,  or  what  you  please,  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  nature  which  our 
Creator  gave  us,  and  to  suppose  that  he  punishes  us  for  it,  because  it 
is  aa  inability  seated  in  the  will,  is  just  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  him  to 
ponish  us  for  a  weakness  of  sight  or  of  a  limb.     Common  people  can- 
not understand  this  distinction,  cannot  split  this  hair ;  and  it  is  no 
small  objection  to  Calvinism,  that,  according  to  its  ablest  defenders,  it 
oao  only  be  reconciled  to  God's  peifecdons,  by  a  meti^hysical  subtlety, 
which  the  mass  of  people  cannot  comprehend. 

If  we  were  to  speak  as  critics  of  the  style  of  this  book,  we  should 
stj,  that  whilst  generally  dear,  and  sometimes  striking,  it  has  the 
fimlts  of  the  style  which  was  very  current  not  many  years  ago  in  this 
country,  and  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  is  giving  place  to  a  better.  The 
style  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  threatened  to  supplant  good  writing 
in  this  oountrv,  intended  to  be  elegant,  but  fell  into  jejuneness  and  in- 
sipidity. It  delighted  in  words  and  arrangements  of  words,  which  were 
little  soiled  by  common  use,  and  mistook  a  spruce  neatness  for  grace. 
We  had  a  Procrustes'  bed  for  sentences,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  set- 
tled war  between  the  style  of  writing  and  the  free  style  of  conversation. 
Times  we  think  have  cbanged.     Men  have  learned  more  to  write  as 
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thej  speak,  and  are  ashamed  to  dress  up  familiar  thoughts,  as  if  they 
were  just  arrived  from  a  far  country,  and  could  not  appear  in  public 
without  a  foreign  and  studied  attire.  Thej  have  learned  that  common 
words  are  common,  precisely  because  most  fitted  to  express  real  feel- 
ing and  strong  conception,  and  that  the  circuitous,  measured  phraseo- 
logy, which  was  called  elegance,  vas  but  the  parade  of  weakness.  They 
have  learned  that  words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worthless  coun- 
terfeits without  it,  and  that  style  is  good,  when,  instead  of  being 
anxiously  cast  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a  free  and  natural  expresnon  of 
thought,  and  gives  to  us  with  power  the  workings  of  the  autlior*s  mind. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  on  the  style  which  in  a 
degree  marks  the  book  before  us,  from  a  persuasion  that  this  mode  of 
writing  has  been  particularly  injurious  to  religion,  and  to  rational  re- 
ligion. It  has  crept  into  sermons  perhaps  more  than  into  any  other 
compositions,  and  has  imbued  them  with  that  soporific  quality,  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  found  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
How  many  hearers  have  been  soothed  by  a  smooth  watery  flow  of 
words,  a  regular  chime  of  sentences,  and  elegantly  rocked  into  repose. 
We  are  aware,  that  preachers,  above  all  writers,  are  excusable  for 
this  style,  because  it  is  th^  easiest ;  and  having  too  much  work  to  do, 
they  must  do  it  of  course  in  the  readiest  way.  But  we  mourn  the  ne- 
cessity, and  mourn  still  more  the  effect.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say,  that  in  this  particular,  we  think  we  perceive  an  improvement 
taking  place  in  this  region.  Preacliing  is  becoming  more  direct,  aims 
more  at  impression,  and  seeks  the  nearest  way  to  men's  hearts  and 
consciences.  We  often  hear  from  the  pulpit  strong  thought  in  plain 
and  strong  language.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  state  of  society,  that  we 
shall  not  fly  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  degenerate  into  coarse- 
ness ;  but  perhaps  even  this  is  a  less  evil  than  tameness  and  insip]dity« 

To  return ;  the  principal  argument  against  Calvinism,  in  the  Gen- 
eral View  of  Christian  Doctrines,  is  the  moral  carffumetU,  or  that  which 
is  drawn  from  the  inconsistency  of  the  system  with  the  Divine  perfeo- 
tions.  It  is  plain  that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good  Grod,  or  be 
a  true  representation  of  his  character.  This  moral  argument  has  al- 
ways been  powerful  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Calviik- 
ism.  Even  in  the  dark  period,  when  this  system  was  shaped  and 
finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under  the  weight  of  it ; 
and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  mark  of  the  progress  of  society,  that 
Calvinists  are  more  and  more  troubled  with  the  palpable  repugnance 
of  their  doctrines  to  God*s  nature,  and  accordingly  labour  to  soften 
and  explain  them,  until  in  many  cases  the  name  only  is  retained.  If 
the. stern  reformer  of  Geneva  could  lift  up  his  head,  and  hear  the 
mitigated  tone  in  which  some  of  liis  professed  followers  dispense  his 
fearful  doctrines,  we  fear,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  peace,  until 
he  had  poured  out  his  displeasure  on  thoir  cowardice  and  degeneracy. 
He  woidd  tell  them  with  a  frown,  that  moderate  Calvinism  was  a  sole- 
cism, a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  would  bid  them  in  scorn  to  join 
their  real  friend,  Axminius.  Such  is  tlie  power  of  public  opinion  and 
of  an  improved  state  of  society  on  creeds,  that  naked,  undisguised 
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Calvinism  is  not  verjr  foud  of  showing  itself,  and  many,  of  consequence, 
know  imperfectlj  what  it  means.  What,  then,  is  the  system  againsi 
which  the  View  of  Christian  Doctrines  is  directed  ? 

Calvinism  teaches,  that  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  Crod  brings  into  life  aU  his  posterity  with  a  nature 
wholly  corrupt,  so  that  they  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  idl  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil, 
and  that  continually.  It  teaches,  that  all  mankind,  having  fallen  in 
Adam,  are  under  God*s  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all 
miseries  in  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 
It  teaches,  that  from  this  ruined  race  God  out  of  his  mere  good  plea- 
8ure  has  elected  a  certain  number  to  bo  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced 
to  this  choice  by  any  foresight  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  but  wholly 
by  his  free  grace  and  love  ;  and  that  havii^  thus  predestinated  them 
to  eternal  life,  he  renews  and  sanctifies  them  by  his  almighty  and  spe- 
cial agency,  and  brings  them  into  a  state  of  grace,  from  which  they 
cannot  faXL  and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is 
pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for 
tiieir  sina,  to  the  honour  of  his  justice  and  power  ;  in  other  words,  he 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  corruption  in  which  they  were  born,  withholds 
the  grace  which  is  necessary  to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them  to 
**  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  and  body  without  intermission  in  hell 
fire  forever."  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered  from  the  most  authentic 
records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult  the  famous  Assembly's 
Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the  system  in 
all  tlieir  length  and  breadth  of  deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense,  whose 
spirit  has  not  been  broken  to  this  creed  by  education  or  terror,  will 
think  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  countries,  to 
learn  how  mournfully  the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
most  seem  irresistable  to  common  and  unpervcrted  minds,  after  attend- 
ing to  the  brief  statement  now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonish- 
ment, How.  is  it  possible  that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines,  and  yet 
maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  ? — what  principles  can  be  more 
contradictory  ?  To  remove  the  objection  to  Calvinism,  which  is  drawn 
from  its  repugnance  to  the  Divine  perfections,  recourse  has  been  had, 
as  before  observed,  to  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ina- 
bility, and  to  other  like  subtleties.  But  a  more  common  reply,  we 
oonceire,  has  been  drawn  from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  the 
human  mind,  and  from  its  incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calrin- 
istB  will  tell  us,  that  because  a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of  toc- 
titude,  it  is  not  necessarily  false ;  that  apparent  are  not  always  real 
ineoDsistencies ;  that  God  is  an  infinite  and  incomprehensible  being, 
and  not  to  be  tried  by  oitr  ideas  of  fitness  and  morality ;  that  we  bring 
their  system  to  an  incompetent  tribunal,  when  we  submit  it  to  the  do- 
dsion  of  human  reason  and  conscience ;  that  we  are  weak  judges  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  in  the  Deity  ;  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  universe  may  require  an  administration  of  human  afiairs 
which  is  very  offensive  to  limited  understandings  ;  that  we  must  follow 
rfvelatioa,  not  reason  or  moral  feeling,  and  must  coasider  doctrines 
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which  shock  us  in  revelation,  as  awful  mysteries,  which  are  dai*k  through 
our  ignorance,  and  which  time  will  enlighten.  How  little,  it  is  added, 
can  man  explain  or  miderstand  God's  ways  ?  How  inconsistent  the 
miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the  Creator  ?  How  prone,  too, 
have  men  always  been  to  confound  good  and  evil,  to  call  the  just  un- 
just ?  How  presumptuous  is  it  in  such  a  being  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
God,  and  to  question  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  administration,  be- 
cause it  shocks  his  sense  of  rectitude  ?  Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Calvinist  frequently  meets  the 
objection,  that  his  system  is  at  war  with  €rod's  attributes — such  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is  stifled,  and 
men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines  which,  if  tried  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  would  be  rejected  with  horror.  On  this  reasoning 
we  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  ;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity,  to  give  our  views  of  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  our 
rational  and  moral  faculties  in  religion. 

That  God  is  infinite,  and  that  man  often  errs,  we  affirm  as  strongly 
as  our  Calvinistic  brethren.  We  desire  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves, 
and  reverently  of  our  Creator.  In  the  strong  language  of  Scripture^ 
*•  We  now  see  tlirough  a  glass  darkly."  **  We  cannot  by  searching 
find  out  Grod  unto  perfection  ?  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him.  His  judgments  are  a  great  deep.*'  God  is  gieat  and  good  be- 
yond utterance  or  thought.  We  have  no  disposition  to  idolize  our  own 
powers,  or  to  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Deity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  think  it  ungrateful  to  disparage  the  powers  which  our 
Creator  has  given  us,  or  to  question  the  certainty  or  importance  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  within  our  reach.  There  is 
an  affected  humility,  we  think,  as  dangerous  as  pride.  We  may  rate 
our  faculties  too  meanly,  as  well  as  too  boastingly.  The  worst  error 
in  religion,  after  all,  is  that  of  the  sceptic,  who  records  triumphantly 
the  weaknesses  and  wanderings  of  the  human  intellect,  and  maintains 
that  no  trust  is  due  to  the  decisions  of  this  erring  reason.  We  by  no 
means  conceive,  that  man's  greatest  danger  springs  from  pride  of  mi- 
derstanding,  though  we  may  think  as  badly  of  this  vice  as  other 
Christians.  The  history  of  the  church  proves,  that  men  may  trust 
their  faculties  too  little  as  well  as  too  much,  and  that  the  timidity, 
which  shrinks  from  investigation,  has  injured  the  mind,  and  betrayed 
the  interests  of  Christianity,  as  much  as  an  irreverent  boldness  of 
thought 

It  is  an  important  truth,  which,  we  apprehend,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently developed,  that  the  ultimate  reliance  of  a  human  being  is  and 
must  be  on  his  own  mind.  To  confide  in  God,  we  must  first  confide 
in  the  faculties  by  which  He  is  apprehended,  and  by  which  the  proob 
of  his  existence  are  weighed.  A  trust  in  our  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  is  implied  in  every  act  of  belief;  for  to 
question  this  ability  would  of  necessity  unsettle  all  belief.  We  cannot 
take  a  step  in  reasoning  or  action  without  a  secret  reliance  on  our  own 
minds.  Beligion,  in  particular,  implies,  that  we  have  understandings 
endowed  and  qualified  for  the  highest  employments  of  intellect*  In 
affirming  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God,  we  suppose  and  affirm 
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the  existence  in  ourselves  of  faculties  which  correspond  to  these  sublime 
objects,  and  which  are  fitted  to  discern  them.  Religion  is  a  conviction 
and  an  act  of  the  human  soul ;  so  that  in  denying  confidence  to  the 
one,  we  subvert  the  truth  and  claims  of  the  other.  Nothing  is  gained 
to  piety  by  degrading  human  nature,  for  in  the  competency  of  this  na- 
ture to  know  and  judge  of  God,  all  piety  has  its  foundation.  Our  prone- 
ness  to  err  instructs  us  indeed  to  use  our  powers  with  great  caution, 
but  not  to  contemn  and  neglect  them.  The  occasional  abuse  of  our 
fJBLCulties  be  it  ever  so  enormous,  does  not  prove  them  unfit  for  their 
highest  end,  which  is,  to  form  clear  and  consistent  views  of  God.  Be- 
caubc  our  eyes  sometimes  fail  or  deceive  us,  would  a  wise  man  pluck 
them  out,  or  cover  them  with  a  bandage,  and  choose  to  walk  and  work 
in  the  dark  ?— or,  because  they  cannot  distinguish  distant  objects,  can 
they  discern  nothing  clearly  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  is  sight  to  be 
pronounced  a  fallacious  guide  ?  Men  who,  to  support  a  creed,  would 
shake  our  trust  in  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  distinct  decisions  of  our 
rational  and  moral  powers,  endanger  religion  more  than  its  open  foes, 
and  forge  the  deadhcst  weapon  for  the  infidel. 

It  is  true  that  God  is  an  infinite  being,  and  also  true,  that  his  powers 
and  perfections,  his  purposes  and  operations,  his  ends  and  means,  being 
unlimited,  are  incompreJtensihle.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  be 
vcKoUy  taken  in  or  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  In  the  strong  and 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we  "  know  nothing"  of  God's  ways ; 
that  is,  we  know  very  few  of  them.  But  this  is  just  as  true  of  the 
most  advanced  archangel  as  of  man.  In  comparison  with  the  vastness 
of  God*s  system,  the  range  of  the  highest  created  intellect  is  narrow; 
and  ii\  this  particular  man*s  lot  does  not  differ  from  that  of  his  elder 
brethren  in  heaven.  Wo  are  both  confined  in  our  observation  and  ex- 
perience to  a  little  spot  in  the  creation.  But  are  an  angeFs  faculties 
worthy  of  no  trust,  or  is  his  knowledge  uncertain,  because  he  learns  and 
reasons  from  a  small  part  of  God's  works?  or  are  his  judgments  re- 
specting the  Creator  to  be  cliarged  with  presumption,  because  his  views 
do  not  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  universe  ?  We  grant* 
that  our  understandings  cannot  stretch  beyond  a  very  narrow  sphere. 
But  still,  the  lessons  which  we  learn  within  this  sphere,  are  just  as  sure 
as  if  it  were  indefinitely  enlarged.  Because  much  is  unexplored,  we 
are  not  to  suspect  what  we  have  actually  discovered.  Knowledge  is 
not  the  less  real,  because  confined.  The  man  who  has  never  set  foot 
beyond  his  native  village,  knows  its  scenery  and  inhabitants  as  undoubt- 
ingly,  as  if  he  had  travelled  to  the  poles.  We  indeed  see  very  little ; 
but  that  little  is  as  true,  as  if  everything  else  were  seen ;  and  our  future 
discoYeries  must  agree  with  and  support  it  Should  the  whole  order 
and  purposes  of  the  imiverse  be  opened  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
would  be  disclosed  which  would  in  any  degree  shake  our  persuasion, 
that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral  beings,  who  are  au- 
thorised to  expect  from  their  Creator  the  most  benevolent  and  equitable 
government  No  extent  of  observation  can  unsettle  those  primary  and 
fimdamenta\  principles  of  moral  truth,  which  we  derive  from  our  high- 
est faculties  operating  in  the  relations  in  which  God  has  fixed  us.  In 
•rerj  r^on  and  period  of  the  universe,  it  will  be  as  true  as  it  is  now 
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on  the  earth,  that  knowledge  and  power  are  the  measures  of  responsi- 
bility, and  that  natural  incapacity  absolves  from  guilt.  These  and 
other  moral  verities,  which  are  among  our  clearest  perceptions,  would, 
if  possible,  be  strengthened,  in  proportion  as  our  powers  should  be  en- 
larged ;  because  harmonj  and  consistency  are  the  characters  of  €rod*8 
administration,  and  all  our  researches  into  the  universe  only  serve  to 
manifest  its  unity,  and  to  show  a  wider  operation  of  the  laws  which  we 
witness  and  experience  on  earth. 

We  grant  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  in  the  sense  already  given. 
But  he  is  not  therefore  unintelligible ;  and  tliis  distinction  we  conceive 
to  be  important.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  tvhole  nature  and 
properties  of  God,  but  still  we  can  form  some  clear  ideas  of  him,  and 
can  reason  from  these  ideas  as  justly  as  from  any  other.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend  any  being  whatever,  not  the 
simplest  plant  or  animal.  All  have  hidden  properties.  Our  know- 
ledge of  all  is  limited.  But  have  we  therefore  no  distinct  ideas  of  the 
objects  around  us,  and  is  all  our  reasoning  about  them  unworthy  of 
trust?  Because  God  is  infinite,  his  name  is  not  therefore  a  mere 
sound.  It  is  a  representative  of  some  distinct  conceptions  of  our 
Creator ;  and  these  conceptions  are  as  sure,  and  important,  and  as 
proper  materials  for  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  they  would  be  if  our  views 
were  indefinitely  enlarged.  We  cannot  indeed  trace  God's  goodness 
and  rectitude  through  the  whole  field  of  his  operations ;  but  we  know 
the  essential  nature  of  these  attributes,  and  therefore  can  often  judge 
what  accords  with  and  opposes  them.  God's  goodness,  because  infinite, 
does  not  cease  to  be  goodness,  or  essentially  differ  from  the  same  at- 
tribute in  man  ;  nor  does  jastice  change  its  nature,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  understood,  because  it  is  seated  in  an  unbounded  mind.  There  hare 
indeed  been  philosophers,  "falsely  so  called,"  who  have  argued  from 
the  unlimited  nature  of  Grod,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  him  justice  and 
other  moral  attributes,  in  any  proper  or  definite  sense  of  those  words  ; 
and  the  inference  is  plain,  that  all  religion  or  worship,  wanting  an  in- 
telligible object,  must  be  a  misplaced,  wasted  offering.  This  doctrine 
from  the  infidel  we  reject  with  abhorrence  ;  but  something  not  very 
different,  too  often  readies  us  from  the  mistaken  Christian,  who,  to 
save  his  creed,  shrouds  the  Creator  in  utter  darkness.  In  opposition 
to  both,  we  maintain  that  Grod's  attributes  are  intelligible,  and  that 
we  can  conceive  as  truly  of  his  goodness  and  justice,  as  of  these  qua- 
lities in  men.  In  fact,  these  qualities  are  essentially  the  same  in  Ood 
and  man,  though  differing  in  degree,  in  purity,  and  in  extent  of  opera- 
tion. We  know  not  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  justice  and 
goodness,  than  we  learn  from  our  own  nature ;  and  if  God  have  not 
these,  he  is  altogether  unknown  to  us  as  a  moral  being ;  he  offers  no** 
thing  for  esteem  and  love  to  rest  upon ;  the  objection  of  the  infidel  is 
just,  that  worship  is  wasted  ;  "  we  worship  we  know  not  what" 

It  is  asked,  on  what  authority  we  ascribe  to  God  goodness  and  rec- 
titude, in  the  sense  in  which  these  attributes  belong  to  men,  or  how 
we  can  judge  of  the  nature  of  attributes  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  ? 
We  answer  by  asking.  How  is  it  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
mind  of  a  fellow-creature  ?     The  last  is  as  invisible,  as  removed  from 
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immediate  inspection,  as  the  first  Still  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
the  justioe  and  goodness  of  a  neighbour ;  and  how  do  we  gain  our  know- 
ledge ?  We  answer,  bj  witnessing  the  effects,  operations,  and  expres- 
sions of  these  attributes.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  to  argue  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  action  to  the  agent,  from  the  ends  pro- 
posed and  from  the  means  of  pursuing  them,  to  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  being  in  whom  we  observe  them.  By  these  processes, 
we  learn  the  invisible  mind  and  character  of  man  ;  and  hj  the  same 
we  ascend  to  the  mind  of  Grod,  whose  works,  effects,  operations,  and 
ends,  are  as  expressive  and  significant  of  justice  and  goodness,  as  the 
best  and  most  decisive  actions  of  men.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound  (and 
all  religion  rests  upon  it),  then  Gk>d's  justice  and  goodness  are  intelli- 
gible attributes,  agreeing  essentially  with  the  same  qualities  in  ourselves. 
Their  operation  indeed  is  infinitelj  wider,  and  thej  are  employed  in 
accomplishing  not  only  inmiediate  but  remote  and  unknown  ends.  Of 
consequence,  we  must  expect  that  many  parts  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration will  bo  obscure,  that  is,  will  not  produce  immediate  good,  and 
an  immediate  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  But  still  the  un- 
bounded operation  of  these  attributes,  does  not  change  their  nature. 
They  are  still  the  same  as  if  they  acted  in  a  narrower  sphere.  We 
can  still  determine  in  many  cases  what  does  not  accord  with  them. 
We  are  particularly  sure  that  those  essential  principles  of  justice,  which 
enter  into  and  even  form  our  conception  of  this  attribute,  must  per- 
vade every  province  and  every  period  of  the  administration  of  a  just 
being,  and  that  to  suppose  the  Creator  in  any  instance  to  forsake  them, 
is  to  charge  him  directly  with  unrighteousness,  however  loudly  the  lips 
may  compliment  his  equity. 

"  But  is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man/'  it  is  continually  said,  "  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  Grod  ?"  We  answer,  that  to  "  sit  in  judgment  on  God," 
is  an  ambiguous  and  offensive  phrase,  conveying  to  common  minds  the 
ideas  of  irreverence,  boldness,  familiarity.  The  question  would  be 
better  stated  thus : — Is  it  not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge  concern- 
ing God,  and  concerning  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his  attributes  ? 
We  answer  confidently,  No  ;  for  in  many  cases  we  are  competent  and 
eren  bound  to  judge.  And  we  plead  first  in  our  defence  the  Scrip- 
tures, How  continually  does  Grod  in  his  Word  appeal  to  the  imder- 
standing  and  moral  judgment  of  man  ?  "  O  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my  vineyard. 
What  oould  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done 
in  it  V*  We  observe  in  the  next  place,  that  all  religion  supposes  and 
is  built  on  judgments  passed  by  us  on  God  and  on  his  operations.  Is 
it  not,  for  example,  our  duty  and  a  leading  part  of  piety,  to  praise  Crod  ? 
And  what  is  praising  a  being,  but  to  adjudge  and  ascribe  to  him  just 
and  generous  deeds  and' motives  ?  And  of  what  value  is  praise,  except 
lirom  those  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between  actions  which 
exalt,  and  actions  which  degrade  the  character  ?  Is  it  presumption  to 
call  Gvod  excellent  ?  And  what  is  this,  but  to  refer  his  character  to  a 
standard  of  excellence,  to  try  it  by  the  established  principles  of  recti- 
titodey  and  to  pronounce  its  conformity  to  them ;  that  is,  to  judge  of 
God  and  his  operations. 
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We  are  presumptuous,  we  are  told,  in  judging  of  our  Creator.  But 
be  himself  has  made  this  our  duty,  in  giving  us  a  moral  faculty ;  and 
to  decline  it,  is  to  violate  the  primary  law  of  our  nature.  Conscience, 
the  sense  of  right,  the  power  of  perceiving  moral  distinctions,  the 
power  of  discerning  between  justice  and  injustice,  excellence  and  base- 
ness,  is  the  highest  faculty  given  us  by  God,  the  whole  fomidation  of 
our  responsibility,  and  our  sole  capacity  for  rehgion.  Now  we  are 
forbidden  by  this  faculty  to  love  a  being  who  wants,  or  who  fails  to  dis- 
cover, morsd  excellence.  God,  in  giving  us  conscience,  has  implanted 
a  principle  within  us,  which  forbids  us  to  prostrate  ourselves  before 
mere  power,  or  to  offer  praise  where  we  do  not  discover  worth  ;  a  prin- 
ciple, whicli  challenges  our  supreme  homage  for  supreme  goodness,  and 
which  absolves  us  from  guilt,  when  we  abhor  a  severe  and  unjust  ad- 
ministration. Our  Creator  has  consequently  waived  his  own  claims 
on  our  veneration  and  obedience,  any  farther  than  he  discovers  him- 
self to  us  in  characters  of  benevolence,  equity,  and  righteousness.  He 
rests  his  authority  on  tlie  perfect  coincidence  of  his  will  and  govern- 
ment with  those  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  morality  writtea 
on  our  souls.  He  desires  no  worship,  but  that  which  springs  from  the 
exercise  of  our  moral  faculties  upon  his  character,  from  our  discern- 
ment and  persuasion  of  his  rectitude  and  goodness.  He  asks,  he  ac- 
cepts, no  love  or  admiration  but  from  those  who  can  understand  the 
nature  and  the  proofs  of  moral  excellence. 

There  are  two  or  three  striking  facts,  which  show  that  there  is  no 

E resumption  in  judging  of  God,  and  of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
is  attributes.  The  first  fact  is,  that  the  most  intelligent  and  devout 
men  have  often  employed  themselves  in  proving  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  Grod,  and  have  been  honoured  for  this  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  Now  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  proofs  of  a 
divine  perfection?  They  are  certain  acts,  operations,  and  methods  of 
government,  which  are  proper  and  natural  effects,  signs,  and  expres- 
sions of  this  perfection,  ana  from  which,  according  to  the  established 
principles  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  inferred.  To  prove  the  divine  at- 
tributes, is  to  collect  and  arrange  those  works  and  ways  of  the  Creator, 
which  accord  with  these  attributes,  correspond  to  them,  flow  from 
them,  and  express  them.  Of  consequence,  to  prove  them,  requires  and 
implies  the  power  of  judging  of  what  agrees  with  them,  of  disoeming 
their  proper  marks  aud  expressions.  All  our  treatises  on  naturu 
geology  rest  on  this  power.  Every  argument  in  support  of  a  divine 
perfection  is  an  exercise  of  it.  To  deny  it,  is  to  overthrow  all  religion. 
Now  if  such  are  the  proofs  of  Grod*s  goodness  and  justice,  and  if  we 
are  capable  of  discerning  them,  then  we  are  not  necessarily  presump- 
tuous, when  we  say  of  particular  measures  ascribed  to  him,  that  they 
are  inconsistent  with  his  attributes,  and  cannot  belong  to  him.  There 
is  plainly  no  more  presumption  in  affirming  of  certain  principles  of 
administration,  that  they  oppose  God's  equity  and  would  prove  him 
unrighteous,  than  to  affirm  of  others,  that  they  prove  him  upright  and 
good.  There  are  signs  and  evidences  of  injustice  as  im equivocal  as 
those  of  justice ;  and  our  faculties  are  as  adequate  to  the  perception  of 
the  last  as  of  the  first.     If  they  must  not  be  trusted  in  deciding  what 
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vould  proYO  God  unjust,  thej  are  unworthy  of  confidenco  when  thej 
gather  eyidences  of  his  rectitude ;  and,  of  course,  the  whole  structure 
of  religion  must  fall. 

It  is  no  slight  objection  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  bj  the 
Galyinist,  that  it  renders  the  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  impossible. 
When  we  object  to  his  representations  of  tlie  divine  goyemment,  that 
thej  shock  our  clearest  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice,  he  replies,  that 
Btill  thej  maj  be  true,  because  we  know  verj  little  of  Grod,  and  what 
seems  unjust  to  man,  maj  be  in  the  Creator  the  perfection  of  rectitude. 
Now  this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest  marks  and  ex- 
pressions of  injustice  do  not  prove  God  imjust,  then  the  strongest  marks 
of  the  opposite  character  do  not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  do 
not  deserve  confidence,  because  of  our  narrow  views  of  God,  neither 
do  the  last.  If,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the  first  maj  be  found 
consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so,  when  more  shall  be  known,  the 
last  maj  be  found  consistent  with  infinite  malignitj  and  oppression. 
This  reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of  awful  uncer- 
taintj.  Admit  it,  and  we  have  no  proofs  of  God's  goodness  and  equitj 
to  relj  upon.  What  we  call  proofs,  maj  be  mere  appearances,  which 
a  wider  knowledge  of  God  maj  reverse.  The  future  maj  show  us,  that 
the  verj  laws  and  works  of  the  Creator,  .from  which  we  now  infer  his 
kindness,  are  consistent  with  the  most  determined  purpose  to  spread 
infinite  miserj  and  guilt,  and  were  intended,  bj  raising  hope,  to  add 
the  agony  of  disappointment  to  our  other  woes.  Whj  maj  not  these 
anticipations,  horrible  as  thej  are,  be  yerified  bjthe  unfolding  of  God's 
•jstem,  if  our  reasonings  about  his  attributes  are  rendered  so  verj  un« 
certain,  as  Calvinism  teaches,  bj  the  infinitj  of  his  nature  ! 

We  haye  mentioned  one  fact  to  show  that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
judge  of  God,  and  of  what  accords  with  and  opposes  his  attributes ; 
namelj,  the  fauct  that  his  attributes  are  thought  susceptible  of  proof. 
Another  &ct,  verj  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that  Christians  of  all 
classes  have  concurred  in  resting  the  truth  of  Christianitj  in  a  great 
degree  on  its  internal  evidence,  that  is,  on  its  accordance  with  the  per- 
fections of  Grod.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  from  religious  teachers, 
tiiat  Christianitj  is  worthj  of  a  good  and  righteous  being,  that  it  bears 
the  marks  of  a  divine  original  Volumes  haye  been  written  on  its  in- 
ternal proofs,  on  the  coincidence  of  its  purposes  and  spirit  with  our 
highest  conceptions  of  God.  How  common  too  is  it,  to  saj  of  other 
religions,  that  thej  are  at  war  with  the  divine  nature,  with  God's  rec- 
titude and  goodness,  and  that  we  want  no  other  proo&  of  their  false- 
hood ?  And  what  doen  all  this  reasoning  implj  ?  Clearlj  this,  that 
we  are  capable  of  determining,  in  manj  cases,  what  is  worthj  and 
what  is  un  worth  J  of  God,  what  accords  with  and  what  opposes  his 
moral  attributes.  Denj  us  this  capacitj,  and  it  would  be  no  presump- 
tion against  a  professed  revelation,  that  it  ascribed  to  the  Supreme 
Being  the  most  detestable  practices.  It  might  still  be  said  in  support 
of  such  a  sjstem,  that  it  is  arrogant  in  man  to  determine  what  kind 
of  reyelation  suits  the  character  of  the  Creator.  Christianitj  then 
leans,  at  least  in  part,  and  some  think  chieflj,  on  internal  evidence,  or 
on  its  agreeableness  to  Grod's  moral  attributes ;  and  is  it  probable,  that 
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this  religion,  having  this  foundation,  contains  representations  of  God*8 
government  which  shock  our  ideas  of  rectitude,  and  that  it  silences  our 
objections  bj  telling  us,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  what  suits  or  opposes 
his  infinite  nature? 

We  will  name  one  more  fact  to  show,  that  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
form  these  judgments  of  the  Creator.  All  Christians  are  accustomed 
to  reason  from  God's  attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines. 
In  their  controversies  with  one  another,  thej  spare  no  pains  to  show, 
that  their  particular  views  accord  best  with  the  divine  perfections,  and 
every  sect  labours  to  throw  on  its  adversaries  the  odium  of  maintaining 
what  is  unworthy  of  Qod.  Theological  writings  are  filled  with  such 
alignments;  and  jet  toe,  it  seems,  are  guilty  of  awful  presumption, 
when  we  deny  of  Grod  principles  of  administration  against  which  every 
pure  and  good  sentiment  in  our  breasts  rises  in  abhorrence. 

We  shsdl  conclude  this  discussion  with  an  important  inquiry.  If 
God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent  with  those  operations  and 
modes  of  government,  which  Calvinism  ascribes  to  him,  of  what  use 
is  our  belief  in  these  perfections.  What  expectations  can  we  found 
upon  them  ?  If  it  consist  with  divine  rectitude  to  consign  to  everlast- 
ing misery,  beings  who  have  come  guilty  and  impotent  from  his  hand, 
we  beg  to  know  what  interest  we  have  in  this  rectitude,  what  pledge 
of  good  it  contains,  or  what  evil  can  be  imagined  which  may  not  be 
its  natural  result  ?  If  justice  and  goodness,  when  stretched  to  infinity, 
take  such  strange  forms  and  appear  in  such  imexpected  and  apparently 
inconsistent  operations,  how  are  we  sure,  that  they  will  not  give  up 
the  best  men  to  ruin,  and  leave  the  universe  to  the  powers  of  darkness? 
Such  results  indeed  seem  incompatible  with  these  attributes,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  acts  attributed  to  Grod  by  Calvinism.  Is  it  said,  that 
the  divine  faithfulness  is  pledged  in  the  Scriptures  to  a  happier  issue 
of  things  ?  But  why  should  not  divine  faithAdncss  transcend  our  poor 
understandings  as  much  as  divine  goodness  and  justice,  and  why  may 
not  God,  consistently  with  this  attribute,  crush  every  hope  which  bis 
Word  has  raised  ?  Thus  all  the  divine  perfections  are  lost  to  us  as 
grounds  of  encouragement  and  consolation,  if  we  maintain,  that  their 
infinity  places  them  beyond  our  judgment,  and  that  we  must  expect 
from  them  measures  and  operations  entirely  opposed  to  what  seems  to 
us  most  accordant  with  their  iiature. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  our  rational 
and  moral  faculties  against  Calvinism,  is  worthy  of  trust.  We  know 
that  this  reasoning  will  bo  met  by  the  question,  What  then  becomes  of 
Christianity?  for  this  religion  plainly  teaches  the  doctrines  you  have 
condemned.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Christianity  contains  no  audi 
doctrines.  Christianity,  reason,  and  conscience,  are  perfectly  harmo- 
nious on  the  subject  under  discussion.  Our  religion,  fairly  construed, 
give  no  countenance  to  that  system,  which  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
distinction  of  Evangelical.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  this  field  at 
present.  We  will  only  say,  that  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity  af- 
fords a  very  strong  presumption,  that  its  records  teach  no  such  doc- 
trines as  we  have  opposed.  This  spirit  is  love,  charity,  benevolence. 
Christianity,  we  all  agree,   is  designed  to  manifest  God  as  perfect 
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benevolence,  and  to  bring  men  to  love  and  imitate  him.  Now  is  it 
probable,  that  a  religion,  having  this  object,  gives  views  of  tlie  Supreme 
Being,  from  which  our  moral  convictions  and  benevolent  sentiments 
shrink  with  horror,  and  which  if  made  our  pattern,  would  convert  us 
into  monsters!  It  is  plain  that  were  a  human  parent  to  form  himself 
on  the  universal  Father,  as  described  by  Calvinism,  that  is,  were  he  to 
bring  his  children  into  life  totally  depraved,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with 
endless  punishment,  we  should  charge  him  with  a  cruelty  not  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  or  were  a  sovereign  to  incapacitate  his 
subjects  in  any  way  whatever  for  obeying  his  laws,  and  then  to  torture 
ihiND.  in  dungeons  of  perpetual  woe,  we  should  say,  that  history  records 
no  darker  crime.  And  is  it  probable,  that  a  religion,  which  aims  to 
attract  and  assimilate  us  to  God,  considered  as  love,  should  hold  him  up 
to  us  in  these  heart-withering  characters?  We  may  confidently  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  system,  the  brightest  views  of  the  divine  nature ;  and 
the  same  objections  lie  against  interpretations  of  its  records,  which 
flavour  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  as  lie  against  the  literal  sense  of  pas- 
sages which  ascribe  to  God  bodily  wants  and  organs.  Let  the  Scrip- 
tiises  be  read  with  a  recollection  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  with 
that  modification  of  particular  texts  by  this  general  spirit,  which  a  just 
criticism  requires,  and  Calvinism  would  no  more  enter  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  than  Popery — ^we  had  almost  said,  than  Heathenism. 

In  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  be  seen,  we  hope,  that  we  iiave 
aimed  to  expose  doctrines,  not  to  condemn  their  professors.    It  is  true, 
that  men  are  apt  to  think  themselves  assailed,  when  their  system  only 
is  called  to  account     But  we  have  no  foe  but  error.    We  are  less  and 
less  disposed  to  measure  tlie  piety  of  others  by  peculiarities  of  faith. 
Men*s  obaracters  are  determined,  not  by  the  opinions  which  they  pro- 
fess, but  by  those  on  which  their  thoughts  habitually  fasten,  which  re- 
cur to  them  most  forcibly,  and  which  colour  their  ordinary  views  of 
Grod  and  duty.     The  creed  of  habit,  imitation,  or  fear,  may  be  defended 
stoutly,  and  yet  have  little  practical  influence.     The  mind,  when  com- 
pelled by  education  or  other  circumstances  to  receive  irrational  doctrines, 
has  yet  a  power  of  keeping  them,  as  it  were,  on  its  surface,  of  excluding 
them  from  its  depths,  of  refusing  to  incorporate  them  with  its  own 
being ;  and  when  burdened  with  a  mixed,  incongruous  system,  it  often 
discovers  a  sagacity,  which  reminds  us  of  the  instinct  of  inferior 
animals»  in  selecting  the  healthful  and  nutritious  portions,  and  in  mak- 
ing them  its  daily  food.     Accordingly,  the  real  faith  often  corresponds 
IMe  with  that  which  is  professed.     It  often  happens,  that  through  the 
progress  of  the  mind  in  light  and  virtue,  opinions,  once  central,  are 
gradually  thrown  outward,  lose  tlieir  vitality,  and  cease  to  be  principles 
of  action,  whilst  through  habit  they  are  defended  as  articles  of  faith. 
The  words  of  the  creed  survive,  but  its  advocates  sympathise  with  it 
little  more  than  its  foes.     These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  subject     A  large  number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  those  who 
surname  themselves  with  the  name  of  Calvin,  have  little  more  title  to 
it  than  ourselves.     They  keep  the  name,  and  drop  the  principles  which 
it  signifies.     They  adhere  to  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  shrink  from 
all  its  parts  and  distinguishing  points.     The  silent  but  real  defection 
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from  Calyinism,  is  spreading  more  and  more  widely.  The  grim 
features  of  this  system  are  softening,  and  its  stem  spirit  yielding  to 
conciliation  and  charity.  We  beg  our  readers  to  consult  for  themselves 
the  two  Catechisms  and  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  to  compare  these  standards  of  Calrinism,  with  what  now  bears  it» 
name.  They  will  rejoice,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  triumphs  of  truth. 
With  these  yiews,  we  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  professors  of 
the  system  which  we  condemn,  although  we  believe  that  its  influence 
is  yet  so  extensive  and  pernicious  as  to  bind  us  to  oppose  it. 

Calvinism,  we  are  persuaded,  is  giving  place  to  better  views.  It  has 
passed  its  meridian,  and  is  sinking,  to  rise  no  more.  It  has  to  contend 
with  foes  more  formidable  than  Uieologians,  with  foes  from  whom  it 
cannot  shield  itself  in  mystery  and  metaphysical  subtleties,  we  mean 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  the  progress  of  the 
spirit  of  the  GrospeL  Society  is  going  forward  in  intelligence  and 
chai'ity,  and  of  course  is  leaving  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century 
behind  it.  We  hail  this  revolution  of  opinion  as  a  most  auspicious 
event  to  the  Christian  cause.  We  hear  much  at  present  of  efforts  to 
spread  the  CrospeL  But  Christianity  is  gaining  more  by  the  removal 
of  degrading  errors,  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  should 
carry  with  them  a  corrupted  form  of  the  religion.  We  think  the  de« 
cline  of  Calvinism  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  our  passing 
history;  for  this  system,  by  outraging  conscience  and  reason,  tends  to 
array  these  high  faculties  against  revelation.  Its  errors  are  peculiarly 
mournful,  because  they  relate  to  the  character  of  Grod.  It  darkens 
and  stains  his  pure  nature;  spoils  his  character  of  its  sacredness,  love- 
liness, glory ;  and  thus  quenches  the  central  light  of  the  universe,  makes 
existence  a  curse,  and  ^e  extinction  of  it  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  We  now  speak  of  the  pectdiarities  of  this  system,  and  of 
their  natural  influence,  when  not  counteracted,  as  they  always  are  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  better  views,  derived  from  the  spirit  and 
plain  lessons  of  Christianity. 

We  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  subject,  that  we  have  neglect- 
ed to  make  the  usual  extracts  from  the  book  which  we  proposed  to  re- 
view. We  earnestly  wish,  that  a  work,  answering  to  the  title  of  this, 
which  should  give  us  a  "general  view  of  Christian  doctrines,**  might 
be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand.  Next  to  a  good  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  the  best  service  which  could  be  rendered 
to  Christian  truth. 
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CoKBBiPOHDXHOB  between  John  Quinot  Adams,  Esq.  President  of  the  United 
Statks,  and  several  Citizens  of  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  Charge  of  a 
Design  to  Dissolve  the  Union  alleged  to  have  existed  in  that  State.     Boston  : 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  title  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  has  drawn  much  attention  and  excited  much  feeling.  But  in 
80  doing,  we  have  not  thought  of  reriewing  the  controversy  to  which 
it  relates.  Our  work  is  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and  defence  of 
great  principles,  and  we  are  anxious  lo  keep  it  free  from  irritating 
personalities.  We  are  resolved  to  contend  earnestly  for  what  we  deem 
troth,  but  we  wish  no  contest  with  individuals.  We  are  aware  that 
eases  maj  exist,  in  which  justice  to  persecuted  virtue,  or  to  a  good  but 
suffering  cause,  may  bind  us  to  take  part  in  temporary  controversies. 
We  feel,  however,  no  such  obligation  in  the  present  instance.  In  the 
Correspondence,  those  whom  we  deem  injured  have  vindicated  them- 
■elres  too  effectually  to  need  other  defenders.  The  charge  of  a  Nor- 
thern plot  for  dismembering  the  country  has  been  fairly  met  and 
triumphantly  refuted.  We  violate  therefore  no  duty  in  following  our 
inclinations,  and  in  leaving  this  controversy  to  those  whom  it  immedi- 
ately concerns. — To  prevent  misapprehension,  we  will  add,  that  in 
speiJnng  of  the  charge  which  gave  rise  to  the  correspondence,  as  fuUy 
refbted,  we  mean  not  to  accuse  of  wilful  misrepresentation  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom  it  was  brought  forward.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
£EMnIity  with  which  men  deceive  themselves,  especially  when  their  pas- 
Slims  are  inflamed.  We  mean  not  to  deny,  that  Mr.  Adams  may 
imagine  himself  in  possession  of  proofs  which  sustain  his  allegation ; 
nor  ii  it  hard  to  explain  the  delusion.  It  is  very  possible,  that  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  in  a  most  agitated  and  convulsed  state  of  the  country, 
some  among  us  questioned,  whether  the  national  government  was  like- 
ly to  accomplish  the  good  which  it  had  promised.  It  is  very  possible, 
that,  in  that  season  of  exasperation,  some  rash  spirits  among  the  Fe« 
deralists  gave  utterance  to  passionate  invectives,  and  inconsiderate 
menaces;  and  we  can  very  easily  understand,  how  a  mind,  disposed  to 
misconstrue  the  words  and  actions  of  ardent  partisans,  might,  in  the 
midst  of  such  iOxcitement,  become  haunted  with  suspicions  and  vision- 
ary conspiracies.  We  think  it  very  creditable  to  our  country,  that,  in 
passing  through  the  stormy  season  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  teemed 
with  no  more  panics  and  inventions  of  secret  treasons;  that  so  few 
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plots  were  feigned  or  feared.  We  exceedingly  regret  that  Mr.  Adams 
has  made  it  necessary  to  his  reputation,  to  fasten  a  reproach  of  this 
nature  on  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  regret,  not  only  for 
public  reasons,  but  for  his  own  sake,  that  on  retiring  from  office,  ho 
cannot  promise  himself  the  liappiness  of  his  predecessors,  the  happiness 
of  a  calm  and  dignified  retirement  from  public  strife. 

Oiu-  aim  in  the  present  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  subject  of  great  moment,  which  is  directly  brought  before  us  by 
the  Correspondence;  we  mean,  the  Importance  of  our  National  Union. 
This  topic  is  one  of  transcendent  and  universal  interest,  and  therefore 
deserves  a  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  those  great 
principles,  which  involve  the  virtue  and  liappiness  of  the  community. 
In  the  discussion  of  such  a  topic,  we  shall  of  necessity  recur  to  the 
events  and  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  But  we  shall 
do  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  half-extinguished  animosities,  but 
in  the  hope  of  pointing  out  our  danger  as  a  nation,  and  of  awakening 
a  more  enlightened  attachment  to  our  conmion  country.  We  tmst, 
that  we  clami  for  ourselves  no  singular  virtue  in  saying,  that  we  look 
back  on  the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  this  period  as  on  matters  of 
history,  and  that  we  identify  ourselves  with  them  scarcely  more  than 
with  events  preceding  our  birth.  It  seenLs  to  us,  that  a  good  degree 
of  impartiality  in  relation  to  this  period,  instead  of  requiring  a  high 
moral  effort,  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
times.  Our  age  has  been  marked  above  all  others  by  the  suddenness, 
variety,  and  stupendousness  of  its  revolutions.  The  events  of  centuries 
have  been  crowded  into  a  single  life.  The  history  of  the  civilised 
world,  since  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French  Revolution,  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  irregular  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  incidents 
of  a  reign  are  compressed  into  an  hour.  Overwhelming  changes  have 
rushed  upon  one  another  too  rapidly  to  give  us  time  to  comprehend 
them,  and  have  been  so  multiplied  as  to  ezhaast  our  capacity  of  ad- 
miration. In  consequence  of  this  thronging  and  whirl  of  events,  the 
revolutions  which  we  have  witnessed  seem  to  be  thrown  back,  and  to 
belong  to  a  previous  age.  Our  interest  in  them  as  cotemporaries  is 
diminished  to  a  degree  which  excites  our  own  wonder,  and  we  think 
that  we  recall  them  with  as  little  selfish  partiality,  as  we  experience 
in  looking  back  on  the  transactions  of  past  centuries.  Perhaps  we  are 
deceived ;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  we  should  not  trust  our* 
selves  to  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  of  the  past,  did  we  not  believe,  that 
our  personal  interest  in  it  differs  little  from  wliat  we  feel  in  other  im« 
portant  periods  of  human  history. 

We  have  said  that  our  present  topic  is  the  importance  of  the  UnioDr 
and  we  have  selected  it  because  it  cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  too  deeplj 
impressed.  No  lesson  should  be  written  more  indelibly  on  the  hearts 
of  our  citizens.  To  secure  to  it  the  strong  conviction  with  which  it 
ought  to  be  received,  we  have  thought  that  we  might  usefully  insist  on 
the  chief  good  which  the  union  confers  ;  and  we  are  tlie  more  disposed 
to  do  this,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  this  subject  .is  sufficiently  un- 
derstood, because  we  sometimes  apprehend  that  the  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  most  essential  benefit  which  they  derive  from  the  coa- 
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federation,  but  arc  looking  to  it  for  advantages  which  it  cannot  bestow, 
and  are  in  danger  of  exposing  it  to  hazard  by  expecting  from  it  more 
than  it  can  accomplish.  Of  all  govemmeuts  we  may  saj,  that  the  good 
whicli  thej  promote  is  chiefly  negative,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  federal  institutions  which  bind  these  states  together.  Their  high- 
est function  is  to  avert  evil.  Nor  let  their  efficiency  on  this  account 
be  disparaged.  The  liighest  political  good,  liberty,  is  negative.  It  is 
the  removal  of  obstructions.  It  is  security  from  wrong.  It  confers 
no  positive  happiness,  but  opens  a  field  in  which  the  individual  may 
achieve  his  happiness  by  his  own  unfettered  powers.  The  great  good 
of  the  Union  we  may  express  almost  in  a  word.  It  preserves  us  from 
wasting  and  destroying  one  another.  It  preserves  relations  of  peace 
among  communities,  which,  if  broken  into  separate  nations,  would  be 
arrayed  against  one  another  in  perpetual,  merciless,  and  ruinous  war. 
It  indeed  contributes  to  our  defence  against  foreign  states,  but  still 
more  it  defends  us  from  one  another.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
chief  boon  of  the  Union,  and  its  importance  we  apprehend  is  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  So  highly  do  we  estimate  it,  that  we  ask  nothing  of  the 
General  Government,  but  to  hold  us  together,  to  establish  among  the 
different  States  relations  of  friendship  and  peace ;  and  we  are  sure, 
that  our  State  Governments  and  individual  energies  will  work  out  for 
us  a  happiness,  such  as  no  other  people  have  yet  secured. 

The  importance  of  this  benefit  is  easy  to  be  imderstood,  by  consider- 
ing the  sure  and  tremendous,  miseries  which  would  follow  disunion. 
For  ourselves,  we  fear,  tliat  bloody  and  mournful  as  human  history  now 
is,  a  sadder  page  than  has  yet  been  written,  might  record  the  sufferings 
of  this  country,  should  we  divide  ourselves  into  separate  communities. 
Our  impressions  on  this  subject  are  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
desire  of  communicating  them  to  others.  We  fear  that  our  country, 
in  case  of  disunion,  would  be  broken  into  communities,  which  would 
cherish  towards  one  another  singularly  fierce  and  implacable  enmities. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  which  would  grow 
out  of  the  struggles  implied  in  a  separation.  There  are  other  and  more 
permanent  canses  of  liatred  and  hostihty. 

One  caose,  we  think,  would  be  found  in  the  singularly  active,  bold, 
enterpiising  spirit,  which  actuates  this  whole  country.  Perhaps,  as  a 
people,  we  have  no  stronger  distinction,  tlian  a  thirst  for  adventure  and 
new  acquisitions.  A  quiet,  cold,  plilegmatic  race  might  be  divided 
with  comparatively  little  peril.  But  a  neighbourhood  of  restless,  dar- 
ing, all-grrasping  commimities,  would  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  ol 
perpetual  hostility.  Our  feverish  activity  would  break  out  in  endless 
competitions  and  jealousies.  In  every  foreign  market  we  should  meet 
as  rivals.  The  same  great  objects  would  be  grasped  at  by  alL  Add 
to  this,  that  the  necessity  of  preserving  some  balance  of  power,  would 
lead  each  republic  to  watch  the  others  with  a  suspicious  eye  ;  and  this 
balance  could  not  be  maintained,  in  these  young  and  growing  commu- 
nities, as  easily  as  in  the  old  and  stationary  ones  of  Europe.  Among 
nations,  such  as  we  should  form,  which  would  only  have  begun  to  do- 
Telope  their  resources,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  would  favour 
ID  indefinite  expansion,  the  political  equilibrium  would  be  perpetually 
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disturbed.  Under  sucli  influences  an  irritable,  and  almost  justifiable 
sensitiveness  to  one  another's  progress  would  fester  into  unrelenting 
hatred.  Our  neighbour's  good  would  become  to  us  a  curse.  Among 
such  communities  there  could  be  no  love,  and  would  be  no  real  peace. 
To  obstruct  one  another's  growth  would  be  deemed  the  perfection  of 
policy.  Slight  collisions  of  interest,  which  must  perpetually  recur, 
would  be  exaggerated  bj  jealousy  and  hatred  into  unpardonable  wrongs; 
and  unprincipled  statesmen  would  find  little  difficulty  in  swelling  ima- 
ginary grievances  into  causes  of  war.  When  we  look  at  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  this  country,  stimulated  as  it  is  by  our  youth  and 
capacities  of  improvement,  we  cannot  conceive  of  more  active  springs 
of  contention  aud  hatred,  than  would  be  created  at  once  by  our  dis- 
union into  separate  nations. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  and  a  very  important  consideration. 
Our  possession  of  a  common  language,  which  is  now  an  unspeakable 
good,  would,  in  case  of  disunion,  prove  as  great  a  calamity ;  for  it  would 
serve,  above  all  things,  to  multiply  jealousies  and  exasperate  bad  pas- 
sions. In  Europe,  different  nations,  having  each  its  own  language, 
and  comparatively  small  communication,  cau  act  but  little  on  each 
other.  Each  expresses  its  own  self-esteem  and  its  scorn  for  other 
communities  in  writings,  which  seldom  pass  its  own  bounds,  and  which 
minister  to  its  own  vanity  and  prejudices  without  inflaming  other  states. 
But  suppose  this  country  broken  up  into  contiguous  nations,  all  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  all  enjoying  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  all  giving  utterance  to  their  antipathies  and  recriminations  in  news- 
papers, which  would  fly  through  all  on  the  wings  of  the  winds.  Who  can 
set  bounds  to  the  madness  which  such  agents  of  mischief  would  engen- 
der ?  It  is  a  fact,  too  well  known,  that  feelings  of  animosity  among  us 
towards  Great  Britain,  have  been  kept  alive  chiefly  by  a  few  publications 
from  the  latter  country,  which  have  been  read  by  a  very  small  part  of 
our  population.  What  then  are  we  to  expect  in  case  of  our  disunion, 
when  the  daily  press  of  each  nation  would  pour  forth  on  the  neigh- 
bouring communities  unceasing  torrents  of  calumny,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  invective  ?  An  exasperating  article  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
man  in  one  republic,  would  in  less  than  a  week  have  found  its  way  to 
every  house  and  cottage  in  the  adjoining  States.  The  passions  of  a 
whole  people  would  be  kindled  at  one  moment ;  and  who  of  us  can 
conceive  tiie  intensity  of  hatred  which  would  grow  from  this  continued, 
maddening  interchange  of  intemperate  and  unmeasured  abuse  ? 

Another  source  of  discord,  in  case  of  our  separation,  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  be  mentioned.  Once  divided,  we  should  form  stronger  bonds 
of  imion  with  foreign  nations  than  with  one  another.  That  Europe 
would  avail  itself  of  our  broken  condition  to  establish  an  influence 
among  us  ;  that  belligerents  in  the  Old  World  would  strive  to  enlist 
us  in  their  quarrels ;  that  our  eagerness  for  commercial  favours  and 
monopolies  would  lay  us  open  to  their  intrigues ;  that  at  every  quarrel 
among  ourselves  we  should  be  willing  to  receive  aid  from  abroad,  and 
that  distant  nations  would  labour  to  increase  our  dependence  upon 
themselves  by  inflaming  and  dividing  us  against  each  other ;  these  are 
considerations  too  obvious  to  need  exposition,  and  as  solemn  and 
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monitoTj  as  tliej  are  clear.  From  disunion,  we  should  reap,  in 
plentiful  haryests,  destructive  enmities  at  home,  and  degrading  sub- 
■erriencj  to  the  powers  of  Europe. 

We  pass  to  another  topic,  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  In  case 
of  separation,  partj  spirit,  the  worst  foe  of  free  states,  would  rage  more 
furiously  in  each  of  the  new  and  narrower  conunuiiities  than  now  it 
does  in  our  extensive  Union,  and  this  spirit  would  not  only  spread 
deadly  hatred  tlirough  each  republic,  but  would  perpetually  embroil  it 
with  its  neighbours.  We  complain  of  party  rage  even  now ;  but  it  is 
mild  and  innocent  compared  with  what  we  should  experience,  were  our 
union  dissolved.  Party  spirit,  when  spread  over  a  large  cotmtry,  is  far 
less  envenomed  and  rmnous  than  when  shut  up  in  small  states.  The 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
In  an  extensive  community,  a  party,  depressed  on  one  spot,  iinds  sym- 
pathy and  powerful  protectors  in  another ;  and  if  not,  it  finds  more 
generous  enemies  at  a  distance,  who  mitigate  the  violence  of  its  nearer 
foes.  The  fury  attending  elections  is  exceedingly  allayed,  by  the 
Imowledge  that  the  issue  does  not  depend  on  one  or  another  city  or 
district,  and  that  failure  in  one  place  is  not  the  loss  of  tlie  cause.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  a  large  country,  party  spirit  is  necessarily  mo- 
dified and  softened  by  the  diversity  of  interests,  views,  and  characters, 
which  must  prevail  among  a  widely  scattered  people.  It  is  also  no 
small  advantage,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  will  generally  be  separated 
from  one  another  by  considerable  distances,  will  move  in  remote  spheres, 
instead  of  facing  each  other,  and  engaging  perpetually  in  personal  de- 
bate and  conflict.  Suppose  these  circumstances  reversed ;  suppose  the 
country  broken  into  republics  so  small,  as  to  admit  a  perfect  imity  and 
sympathy  among  the  members  of  the  same  party,  as  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  opposite  parties  perpetually  in  one  another *s  sight  and  hear- 
ing, as  to  make  the  fate  of  elections  dependent  on  definite  efforts  and 
Totes  in  particular  places ;  and  who  can  calculate  the  increase  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  of  private  rancour,  of  public  rage  ?  Nor  would  the 
spirit  of  party  convulse  only  the  separate  conununities.  It  would  es- 
tablish between  them  the  most  injurious  relations.  No  passion  seems 
to  overpower  patriotism  and  moral  sentiment  more  effectually  than  this 
spirit.  Those  whom  it  binds  seem  to  throw  off  all  other  bonds.  In- 
flamed parties  are  most  unscrupulous  as  to  means.  Under  great  ex- 
citements, they  of  course  look  round  them  on  other  communities  to 
find  means  of  ensuring  triumph  over  their  opponents.  Of  consequence, 
the  political  relations,  which  would  subsist  between  the  different  re- 
piiUies  that  would  spring  up  from  our  disunion,  would  be  determined 
ehiefl J  by  party  spirit ;  by  a  passion,  which  is  most  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, most  prolific  of  discord,  most  prodigal  of  blood.  Each  re- 
pablio  would  be  broken  into  two  factions,  one  in  possession,  and  the 
other  in  pursuit  of  power,  and  both  prepared  to  link  themselves  with 
the  fisetions  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  essential 
interests  of  the  state  to  the  gratification  of  ambition  and  revenge. 
Through  such  causes,  operating  in  the  Grecian  republics,  civil  war 
added  its  horrors  to  foreign  contests.  We  see  nothing  to  avert  from 
ourselves,  if  ever  divided,  the  same  unspeakable  calamity. 
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In  this  exposition  of  the  evils  which  would  spring  from  disunion,  we 
have  spoken  strongly,  but,  we  trust,  calmly.  There  is  no  need  of  ex- 
aggeration. It  seems  to  us,  that  the  imagination  cannot  easily  exceed 
the  truth.  We  do  dread  separation  as  the  greatest  of  political  evihy 
with  the  single  exception  of  slavery.  Undoubtedly,  a  particular  State 
may  and  ought  to  break  the  bond,  if  that  bond  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
yoke  of  oppression.  But  much,  very  much  should  be  endured  before 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  calamities  of  separation.  We  particularly 
recommend  the  views  which  we  have  taken  to  those  among  us,  whose 
interest  in  the  Union  is  weakened  by  a  vague  idea,  that  a  large  com- 
munity cannot  be  as  well  governed  as  a  smalL  The  reverse  of  this 
maxim,  as  we  liave  seen,  is  true  of  a  federal  republic.  Under  despo- 
tisms, indeed,  a  vast  territory  may  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  the  sovereign  at  the  centre,  however  well-disposed,  cannot 
spread  himself  to  the  extremities,  and  distant  provinces  are  almost  of 
necessity  given  up  to  the  spoliations  of  irresponsible  governors.  But 
under  the  wise  distribution  of  power  in  this  country,  we  enjoy  the 
watchful  and  minute  protection  of  a  local  government,  combined  with 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  wide-spread  community.  Greater  means 
of  prosperity  a  people  cannot  enjoy.  Let  us  not  be  defrauded  of  them 
by  selfish  or  malignant  passions. 

From  the  remarks  now  made,  it  will  at  once  be  understood,  on  what 
account  chiefly  we  prize  and  would  uphold  our  National  Crovemment. 
We  prize  it  as  our  bond  of  union ;  as  that  which  constitutes  us  one 
people ;  as  preserving  the  different  States  from  mutual  jealousies  and 
wars,  and  from  separate  alliances  with  foreign  nations ;  as  mitigating 
party  spirit ;  in  one  word,  as  perpetuating  our  peace.  So  great,  so 
inestimable  is  this  good,  that  all  other  benefits  and  influences  of  the 
Federal  Government  seem  to  us  as  nothing.  We  would  lay  down  this 
as  the  fundamental  principle  of  its  administration.  The  bearing  of 
measures  on  our  Union  should  be  the  chief  aspect,  under  which  Uiey 
should  be  regarded  by  Congress.  Taking  this  position^  we  are  natur- 
ally led  to  some  great  maxims  by  which,  as  we  conceive,  our  publio 
affairs  should  be  guided,  and  we  now  proceed  to  develope  theee,  as  well 
as  to  point  out  other  means  for  securmg  our  confederation. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  important,  that  the  administration 
of  our  government  should  be  marked  by  the  greatest  possible  simplicity. 
We  hold  this  to  be  no  unimportant  means  of  perpetuating  our  Union. 
Laws  and  measures  should  be  intelligible,  founded  on  plain  principkB, 
and  such  as  common  minds  may  comprehend.  This  indeed  is  a  maxim 
to  be  applied  to  republican  governments  universally.  The  essential 
idea  of  a  republic  is,  that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  people.  In  choosing 
representatives  they  do  not  devolve  the  supreme  power  on  others.  By 
the  frequency  of  elections,  they  are  called  to  pass  judgment  on  their 
representatives.  It  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  government,  that  through 
a  free  press,  all  pubHc  measures  should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people.  Of  course,  a  refined  and  subtle  policy,  or  a  complioated 
legislation,  which  cannot  be  understood  but  by  laborious  research  and 
reasoning,  is  hostile  to  the  genius  of  republican  institutions.     Lawf 
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should  be  plain  and  few,  intended  to  meet  obvious  wants,  and  such  as 
are  clearlj  required  bj  the  great  interests  of  the  community.  For  our- 
aelyes,  we  are  satisfied  that  all  goYemments  without  exception  can  adopt 
no  safer  rule,  than  the  simplicity  wliich  we  have  now  recommended. 
The  crying  sin  of  all  governments  is,  that  they  intermiddle  injuriously 
with  hurnxm  affairs,  and  obstruct  the  processes  of  nature  by  excessive 
regulation.  To  us,  society  is  such  a  complicated  concern,  its  interests  are 
affected  by  so  many  and  such  Fubtle  causes,  there  are  so  many  secret 
springs  at  work  in  its  bosom,  and  such  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  dis- 
tant issues  of  human  arrangements,  that  we  are  astonished  and  shocked 
at  the  temerity  of  legislators  in  interposing  their  contrivances  and  con- 
trol, except  where  events  and  experience  shed  a  clear  liglit.  Above  all, 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  public  measures  are  to  be  judged  by 
millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  vast  territory,  and  most  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  we  know  not  a  plainer  principle, 
than  that  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  government  should  be 
perspicuous  and  founded  on  obvious  reasons,  so  that  plain  cases  may  in 
the  main,  if  not  always,  be  offered  to  popular  decision.  Measures, 
which  demand  profound  thought  for  their  justification,  about  which  in- 
telligent and  honest  men  differ,  and  the  usefulness  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  to  the  common  mind,  are  unfit  for  a  republic.  If  in  this 
way  important  national  advantages  should  be  sometimes  lost,  wo  ought 
to  submit  to  the  evil  as  uiseparable  from  our  institutions,  and  should 
comfort  ourselves  with  tliinking,  that  Providence  never  bestows  an  im- 
mixed  good,  that  the  best  form  of  govenmient  has  its  inconveniences, 
and  that  a  people,  possessing  freedom,  can  afford  to  part  with  many 
means  of  immediate  wealth.  We  have  no  fear,  however,  that  a  peo- 
ple will  ever  suffer  by  a  rigid  application  of  our  rule.  Legislators  can- 
not feel  too  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their  work,  and  their  great  ignorance 
of  the  complicated  stnicture  and  of  the  multiplied  and  secret  relations 
of  the  social  state  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  hasten,  nay,  more,  they  ought 
to  distrust  a  policy,  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  which  the  suffrage  of 
public  opinion  cannot  be  decidedly  and  intelligently  secured.  In  our 
republic,  the  aim  of  Congress  should  be  to  stamp  its  legislation  with 
all  possible  simplicity,  and  to  abstain  from  measures,  which,  by  their 
complication,  obsciurity,  and  uncertainty,  must  distract  the  public  mind, 
and  throw  it  into  agitation  and  angry  controversy.  Let  it  be  their 
aim  to  cast  among  the  people  as  few  brands  of  discord  as  possible  ;  and 
for  this  end,  let  the  spirit  of  adventurous  theory  be  dismissed,  and  the 
spirit  of  modesty,  caution,  and  prudent  simplicity  preside  over  legisla- 
tion. In  these  remarks  we  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are  exigen- 
cies, in  which  government  is  compelled  to  determine  its  course  without 
delay,  amidst  great  hazards,  and  in  a  stormy,  distracted  state  of  the 
public  mind.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  ha* 
man  affairs,  and  to  these,  the  principle  which  we  have  advanced,  it 
not  to  be  applied. 

We  here  proceed  to  another  principle,  still  more  important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  The  General  Government  should  corres* 
pond  to  its  name ;  that  is,  should  be  general,  or  universal,  in  its  spirit 
and  operations.     It  shoidd  be  characterised  by  nothing  so  strikmg^y 
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a0  by  impartiality,  by  the  absence  of  sectional  feeling,  by  a  solicitude 
to  distribute  equally  the  public  burdens,  and  to  extend  equal  benefits 
to  all  members  of  the  confederation.  On  this  principle  the  Union 
chiefly  depends.  In  a  free  community  the  strongest  of  all  feelings  is 
a  jealousy  of  rights,  and  states  cannot  be  long  held  together,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  tliat  the  power  given  for  the  general  weal,  is,  through  in- 
trigue and  selfish  combinations,  perrerted  to  build  up  a  portion  of  the 
confederacy  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  No  stronger  argument  can  be 
urged  against  a  public  measure,  than  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
partial  or  imequal  bearing  on  the  country,  or  seems  to  indicate  a  dis- 
position in  the  majority  to  sacrifice  the  common  good  to  factious  or 
sectional  views.  To  guard  against  the  jealousies  of  the  States,  should 
be  the  most  anxious  desire  of  our  national  legislators,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  should  aim  to  restrict  themselves  to  general  objects  in  which 
all  may  find  a  benefit,  to  refrain  from  touching  narrow  or  local  inter- 
ests, especially  those  between  which  a  rivalry  subsists,  to  proportion 
the  pressure  of  taxation  according  to  the  most  rigorous  justice,  to  watch 
equally  over  the  rights  of  all,  and  to  exact  no  sacrifices  but  such  as 
the  common  good  plainly  demands. 

A  weighty  argument  for  limiting  government  to  the  simple  and 
general  legislation  which  we  have  now  recommended,  though  not  in- 
timately connected  with  our  main  subject,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  It 
is  found  in  the  great  and  growing  extent  of  the  country.  The  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  already  distracted  and  overwhelmed  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,  and  every  session  it  is  more  and  more  in  danger  of 
neglecting  its  proper  objects  and  doing  nothing  well  We  fear  that 
the  most  pressing  business  is  the  most  frequently  postponed.  We  re- 
fer to  the  claims  of  individoals  on  the  government ;  and  we  call  these 
the  most  pressing  concerns,  because  t^e  man  who  has  been  wronged 
by  an  unanticipated  operation  of  the  laws  or  of  any  public  measures, 
has  a  right  to  immediate  redress,  and  because  delay  of  justice  may  be 
his  ruin.  Already  we  hear  angry  complaint  and  derision  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  Congress,  and  the  evil  will  increase,  until  that  body  shall 
select  from  a  bewildering  crowd  of  applications,  its  appropriate  objects, 
and  shall  confine  itself  to  a  legislation  demanded  by  tlie  general  voice, 
and  by  the  obvious  wants  of  the  commimity. 

The  principles  of  legislation  now  laid  down,  seem  to  us  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  two  great  questions,  which  have  already  agitated 
the  country,  and  which,  we  fear,  bode  no  good  to  the  Union.  We 
refer  to  the  restrictive  system  and  to  internal  improvement.  The 
first,  which  proposes  to  protect  certain  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
seems  to  us  singularly  wanting  in  that  simplicity  and  impartiality, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  should  characterise  our  legislation.  It  cannot 
be  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  will  certamly  divide 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  restrictive  system  involves  a  Constitn- 
tional  difficulty.  We  of  this  region,  indeed,  generally  concede  to  Con- 
gress the  right  of  limiting  trade  in  general,  or  of  annihilating  particalar 
branches  of  it,  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  but  the 
argument  for  a  narrower  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  certainly 
speciouB,  and  oertainly  strong  enough  to  give  to  those  on  whom  a  tariff 
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may  press  heavily,  the  consciousness  of  being  wronged.  In  the  next 
place,  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of  restriction  must  be 
allowed  by  its  advocates  to  be  a  difficult  one.  The  growing  light  of 
the  age  certainly  seems  to  oppose  it,  and  the  statements  and  reasonings 
by  which  it  is  defended,  even  if  founded  in  truth,  are  yet  so  intricate 
and  so  open  to  objection,  that  vast  numbers  even  of  the  enligiitened 
cannot  be  satisfied  of  their  validity.  But  supposing  restriction  to  bo 
admitted,  the  question  as  to  its  extent,  as  to  the  kinds  of  industry  which 
shall  be  protected,  as  to  the  branches  of  trade  which  shall  be  sacrificed, 
this  question  is  the  most  perplexing  which  can  be  offered  to  popular 
discussion,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  cupidity,  jealousy,  and  hatred. 
From  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  the  protection  must  be  unequally  extended, 
nor  can  any  wisdom  balance  the  losses  to  whicli  different  States  will 
be  exposed,  A  restrictive  tariff  is  necessarily  a  source  of  discord. 
To  some  portions  of  the  country  it  must  be  an  evil,  nor  will  they  sufter 
patiently.  Disadvantages  imposed  by  nature,  communities  will  bear, 
but  not  those  which  are  brought  on  them  by  legislation.  We  have 
indeed  various  objections  to  the  whole  system  of  protection.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  bo  deceptive  throughout.  We  also  oppose  it,  on  the  ground 
that  our  country  in  adopting  it,  abandons  its  true  and  honourable 
position.  To  this  country,  above  all  others,  belongs,  as  its  primary 
duty  and  interest,  the  support  of  liberal  principles.  It  has  nothing  in 
its  institutions  congenial  with  the  maxims  of  barbarous  ages,  with  the 
narrow,  monopolising,  restrictive  legislation  of  antiquated  despotisms. 
Freedom,  in  all  its  forms,  is  our  life,  strength,  prosperity ;  and  every 
system  at  war  with  it,  however  speciously  maintained,  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  our  characters,  and,  wanting  harmony  with  our  spirit,  must 
take  something,  however  silently,  from  the  energy  of  the  institutions 
which  hold  us  together.  As  citizens  of  the  world,  we  grieve  that  this 
country  should  help  to  prolong  prejudices,  which  even  monarchy  is 
outgrowing ;  should,  in  imitation  of  meddling  despotisms,  undertake 
to  direct  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  citizen,  and  especially  should 
lose  sight  of  that  sublime  object  of  philanthropy,  the  promotion  of  free 
unrestricted  commerce  through  the  world.  As  patriots,  we  grieve  that 
a  precedent  has  been  afforded  for  a  kind  of  legislation,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  almost  certainly  loosen,  and  may  rupture,  the  Union. 
The  principal  excellence  of  the  late  tariff  is,  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 
to  please  no  one,  that  even  its  firiends  pronounce  it  an  abomination  ; 
for  by  offending  and  injuring  all,  it  excites  less  animosity  in  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers.  Tariffs  never  will  be  impartial.  They  will  always,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  be  the  results  of  selfish  combinations  of  private 
and  public  men,  tlirough  which  a  majority  will  be  secured  to  particular 
interests;  and  such  is  the  blindness  of  avarice,  that  to  grasp  a  short- 
lived partial  good,  the  infinite  blessings  of  union  will  bo  hazarded,  and 
may  be  thrown  away 

if  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  we  would  say,  that  we  have 
no  partiality  to  tariffs  of  any  kind,  not  even  to  those  which  are  laid  on 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  We  suppose  that  they  are 
necessary  at  present,  especially  where  they  have  become  the  habit  of 
the  people,  and  we  are  not  msensible  to  the  facility  they  afford  for 
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collectiug  tlie  revenue.  But  we  should  rejoice,  if  bj  some  great  im- 
provement in  finance,  evorj  custom-house  should  be  shut  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana.  The  interests  of  human  nature  require  tliat  cverj  fetter 
should  be  broken  from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  that  the  most  distant 
countries  should  exchange  all  their  products,  whether  of  manual  or 
intellectual  labour,  as  freely  as  the  members  of  the  same  community. 
An  unrestricted  conmierce  wo  regard  as  the  most  important  means  of 
diffusing  through  the  world,  knowledge,  arts,  comforts,  civilization, 
religion,  and  liberty ;  and  to  this  great  cause  we  would  have  our  country 
devoted.  We  will  add,  that  we  attach  no  importance  to  what  is  deemed 
the  chief  benefit  of  tariffs,  tliat  tliey  save  the  necessity  of  direct  taxation, 
and  draw  from  a  people  a  large  revenue  without  tlieir  knowledge.  In 
the  first  place,  we  say,  that  a  free  people  ought  to  kuow  what  they  pay 
for  freedom,  and  to  pay  it  joyfully,  and  that  they  should  as  truly  scorn 
to  be  cheated  into  the  support  of  their  government,  as  into  the  support 
of  their  children.  In  the  next  place,  a  large  revenue  is  no  blessing. 
An  overflowing  treasury  will  always  be  corrupting  to  the  governors  and 
the  governed.  A  revenue,  rigorously  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  a 
people,  is  as  much  as  can  be  trusted  safely  to  men  in  power.  The 
only  valid  argument  against  substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation, 
is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  property  of  the 
citizen.  Happy  would  it  be  for  us,  could  tariffs  bo  done  away,  for 
with  them  would  be  abolished  fruitful  causes  of  national  jealousies,  of 
war,  of  perjury,  of  smuggling,  of  innumerable  frauds  and  crimes,  and 
of  harassing  restraint  on  that  conmierce  which  should  be  free  as  the 
winds. 

We  consiaer  many  of  the  remarks  made  in  reference  to  tarififs  as 
applicable  to  internal  improvements.  These  also  involve  a  Constitu- 
tional question  of  no  small  difficulty ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  We  will  not 
say,  that  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements,  comprehend- 
ing and  connecting  the  whole  country,  and  promising  great,  manifest, 
and  universal  good,  may  not  be  framed.  But  let  Congress  propose 
narrow,  local  improvements,  and  we  need  no  prophet  to  foretell  tho 
endless  and  ever-multiplying  intrigues,  the  selfish  combinations,  the 
jealousies,  and  discontents  which  will  follow  by  a  necessity  as  sure  as 
the  laws  of  nature.  An  irresistible  temptation  will  be  offered  to  un- 
principled bargains  between  states  and  legislators,  and  the  treasury, 
sending  out  partial  streams,  will  become  a  fountain  of  bitterness  and 
discord. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  most  of  the  proposed  improvements  are  de- 
signed to  promote  intercourse,  and  that  thus  tliey  favour  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  great  end  of  government,  by  binding  us  together.  We 
answer,  that  the  Creneral  (Government  already  promotes  intercourse 
incomparably  more  than  all  other  causes  combined,  and  we  are  unwiUing 
to  put  to  hazard  this  actual  beneficent  influence  by  striving  to  extend 
it.  Government  already  does  more  for  this  object  than  all  the  canals, 
railroads,  and  other  internal  improvements,  which  human  ingenuity 
can  devise,  and  this  it  does  by  that  negative  influence,  which,  as  we 
have  often  said,  is  its  chief  function.     This  it  does  by  making  us  one 
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people,  bj  preserving  us  from  being  broken  into  different  communities, 
bj  preyentmg  those  obstructions  to  a  free  interchange  of  commodities, 
which,  in  case  of  disunion,  would  at  once  rise  up  between  us ;  bj  pre- 
serying  us  from  national  rivalries,  from  the  war  of  tariffs,  and  from 
open  and  ruinous  hostility.  We  grant  that  cases  maj  occur,  in  which 
national  advantage  may  be  lost,  or  useful  objects  delayed,  for  want  of 
positive  interference  of  government  in  tlie  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment. But  the  wisdom  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  consists 
very  much  in  a  willingness  to  forego  near  and  inferior  benefits  for 
permanent  security.  We  have  however  little  apprehension  of  much 
injury  resulting  from  the  forbearance  of  government  in  this  particular. 
Let  Congress  hold  us  together,  and  keep  us  in  peace,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  will  not  slumber.  It  will  pour  itself  forth  through  our 
state  governments,  through  corporations,  and  tlirough  individual  en- 
terprise; and  who  that  observes  what  it  has  already  done  can  set  limits 
to  its  efficiency?  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  extend  intercourse  through  the 
States  as  the  invention  of  steam-boats.  No  legislation,  and  no  possible 
direction  of  the  revenue  to  public  improvements,  could  have  effected 
80  much  as  the  steam-engine ;  and  tliis  was  contrived,  perfected,  and 
applied  to  navigation  by  the  genius  and  wealth  of  individuals.  Next 
to  this  agent,  the  most  important  service  to  internal  communication 
has  been  rendered  by  the  New- York  Canal,  and  this  was  the  work  of 
a  State.  With  such  examples,  we  need  not  fear,  that  our  progress 
will  be  arrested  by  the  confinement  of  the  Greneral  Government  to 
general  objects.  We  are  not  sure,  that,  were  every  objection  which 
we  have  s^ted  removed,  we  should  bo  anxious  to  interest  our  national 
legislature  in  public  improvements.  As  a  people,  wo  want  no  new 
excitement  Our  danger  rather  is  from  over  action,  from  impatient 
and  selfish  enterprise,  from  feverish  energy,  from  too  rapid  growth, 
rather  than  from  stagnation  and  lethargy.  A  calm,  sober,  steady 
government  is  what  we  chiefly  need.  May  it  be  kept  from  the  hancU 
of  theorists  and  speculators. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  question,  how  government  may  best 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  our  Union.  There  is  one  of  its  establish- 
ments, which,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  highly  value,  and  whicli  we 
fear  is  not  sufficiently  prized  for  the  highest  benefit  which  it  confers. 
We  refer  to  the  Post-office.  The  facilities  which  this  institution  af- 
fords to  tlie  govoniment  for  communication  with  all  parts  of  tho 
country,  are  probably  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  national 
service  which  it  renders.  But  it  does  incomparably  more  for  as  as  a 
community.  It  does  much  towards  making  us  one,  by  admitting  free 
conununication  between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  which  no  other 
cliannel  of  intercourse  could  bring  together.  It  binds  the  whole 
country  in  a  chain  of  sympathies,  and  makes  it  in  truth  one  great 
ndghbourhood.  It  promotes  a  kind  of  society  between  the  sc^a-shore 
and  the  mountains.  It  perpetuates  friendships  between  those  who  are 
never  to  meet  again.  It  binds  tho  family  in  the  new  settlement  and 
the  half-cleared  forest  to  tho  cultivated  spot  from  which  it  emigrated. 
I:  facilitates,  beyond   calculation,  commercial  connexions,  and  the 
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interchange  of  produots.  On  this  account,  we  always  griere  to  seo  a 
statement  of  the  revenue  accruing  to  govemment  from  the  Post-office. 
It  ought  not  to  yield  a  cent  to  the  treasury.  It  should  simply  support 
itself.  Such  importance  do  we  attach  to  the  freest  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  much  do  we  desire  that  the  poor, 
as  well  as  rich,  may  enjoy  the  means  of  intercourse,  that  we  would 
sooner  have  the  Post-office  a  tax  on  the  reyenue,  than  one  of  its 
sources. 

We  pass  to  another  method  by  which  the  goyemment  is  to 
strengthen  the  Union.  We  know  not  a  more  important  one.  It  is, 
to  give  dignity  aud  independence  to  the  National  Judiciary.  Let 
Congress  feel,  let  the  people  feel,  that  to  this  department  the  security 
of  the  Union  is  especially  committed,  that  it  is  the  great  preservative 
power  among  our  institutions,  and  that  its  sanctity  cannot  be  too 
jealously  protected.  Its  office  is,  to  settle  peacefully  the  questions 
between  the  different  States  and  their  citizens,  which,  without  it, 
would  be  settled  by  arms.  What  beneficence  and  dignity  belong  to 
this  function!  Nor  is  this  all.  If  affords  to  citizens,  who  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  what  they  deem  an  unconstitutional  law,  the  means 
of  peaceful  resistance.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
before  a  tribunal,  on  which  the  most  solenm  obligations  to  justice  are 
laid,  and  wliich  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  an  umpire  between  the  citizen 
and  the  legislature.  We  know  not  how  govemment  can  contribute 
more  effectually  to  its  own  stability,  than  by  reverencing  and  guarding 
the  rights  of  the  National  Judiciary.  A  Congress,  which  should 
trench  on  its  independence,  ought  to  be  counted  guilty  of  a  species  of 
sacrilege. 

From  considering  the  importance  of  the  Judiciary  to  our  Union,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  another  department  of  the  government,  and  one 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because  at  the  present 
moment  it  seems  to  menace  our  confederation  more  seriously  than  any 
other  cause.  We  refer  to  the  Executive  Department.  We  refer  to 
the  struggles  which  the  election  to  the  presidency  has  again  and  again 
provoked.  These  are  too  solemn  and  fearful  to  be  overlooked.  A 
remedy  must  be  found,  or  the  country  will  be  thrown  into  perpetual 
convulsions,  and  split  into  factions  devoted  each  to  a  chief.  We  shall 
waste  ourselves  in  struggles  for  a  few  leaders,  who  by  their  prominence 
will  become  dearer  to  a  people  than  their  institutions,  and  in  fighting 
for  our  favourites  we  may  become  their  slaves. 

This  evil  we  regard  as  a  growing  one  ;  and  we  know  but  one  remedy 
for  it.  The  people  must  acquire  a  just  self  respect  This  they  want 
It  has  been  repressed  by  false  notions  about  government  which  have 
come  down  from  ages  of  monarchy.  •  The  spirit  of  freedom,  of  which 
we  so  much  boast,  has  not  yet  given  a  due  elevation  of  sentiment  to 
the  community;  and  therefore  the  community  basely  binds  itself  to 
leaders  as  if  they  were  its  superiors.  A  people  should  understand  its 
own  greatness  and  dignity  too  well  to  attach  much  importance  to  any 
individual  It  should  regard  no  individual  as  necessary  to  it,  nor 
should  it  suffer  any  one  to  urge  his  claims  on  its  gratitude.  It  shonll 
feel,  that  it  hm  a  right  to  the  services  of  its  members,  and  that  there 
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is  no  member  with  whose  services  it  camiot  dispemie.  It  should  have 
no  idols,  no  favourites.  It  should  annihilate  with  its  frown,  those  who 
woidd  monopolise  its  power,  or  bring  it  into  subserviency  to  their  own 
glorj.  Xo  man's  name  should  be  much  on  its  lips.  It  should  bind 
up  in  no  man  its  prosperity  and  honour. 

A  free  commimity,  indeed,  has  need  of  a  presiding  officer,  but  it  de- 
pends on  no  individual  as  alone  fitted  for  the  office ;  and  still  more,  it 
needs  a  President,  not  to  be  its  master,  but  to  express  and  execute  its 
own  will.  This  last  thought  is  fundamental,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  only  law  of  a  free  people  is  the  will  of  the  majority,  or  public 
sentiment ;  and  to  collect,  embody,  utter,  and  execute  this,  is  the  great 
end  of  its  civil  institutions.  Self-government  is  its  great  attribute,  its 
supreme  distinction,  and  this  gives  to  office  in  a  free  state  an  entirely 
di^erent  character  from  what  it  possesses  in  despotic  countries.  The 
difference  however  is  overlooked  among  us,  and  the  same  importance 
is  attached  to  office,  as  if  it  conferred  absolute  power. 

We  repeat  it,  the  supreme  law  in  a  free  state  is  its  own  will,  and 
consequently,  among  such  a  people,  the  highest  power  does  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  him  who  is  clothed  with  office,  but  to  him  who  does 
most,  in  whatever  sphere,  to  guide  and  determine  the  public  mind. 
Office  is  a  secondary  influence,  and  indeed  its  most  enviable  distinc- 
tion consists  in  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  swaying  the 
opinions  and  purposes  of  the  community.  The  nominal  legislator  is 
not  always  the  real  one.  lie  is  often  the  organ  of  superior  minds,  and, 
if  the  people  be  truly  free,  his  chief  function  is,  to  give  form  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  general  will.  Even  in  monarchies,  where  a  free  press  is 
enjoyed,  the  power  passes  more  and  more  from  the  public  functionary 
to  the  master-spirits  who  frame  the  nation's  mind.  Thus  the  pen  of 
Burke  rivalled  the  sceptre  of  his  sovereign.  The  progress  of  freedom 
and  of  society  is  marked  by  this  fact,  that  official  gives  place  to  per- 
sonal«  intellectual,  and  moral  dignity.  It  is  a  bad  omen,  where  office 
is  thought  the  supreme  good,  and  where  a  people  sees  in  the  public 
functionary,  not  an  organ  of  its  own  will,  but  a  superior  being,  on 
whom  its  peace  and  happiness  depend. 

We  mean  not  to  deny  the  necessity  of  office.  We  know  tliat  the 
President  fills  an  important  place.  We  know  that  the  community  has 
an  interest  in  his  integrity  and  wisdom,  and  that  it  is  disgraced  and 
injured  by  placing  an  incompetent  or  unprincipled  man  in  the  most 
conspicuous  station.  To  the  President  are  confided  important  func- 
tions, but  not  such  functions  as  can  be  discharged  only  by  one  or  two 
individuals  in  the  country,  not  such  as  ought  to  make  him  an  object  of 
idolatry  or  dread,  not  such  as  should  draw  to  him  an  extraordinary 
homage,  not  such  as  to  justify  intense  desire  in  the  candidate,  or  intense 
excitement  in  the  people.  Under  institutions  really  free,  no  office 
can  exist,  which  deserves  the  struggles  of  ambition.  Did  our  Consti- 
tution  create  such  an  office,  it  would  prove  its  authors  to  have  been 
blind  or  false  to  their  country's  dignity  and  rights.  But  that  noble 
charter  is  open  to  no  such  reproach.  The  presidency,  the  highest 
fonction  in  the  state,  is  exceedingly  bounded  by  the  Constitution,  and 
more  by  the  spirit  of  the  community.     A  President  has  beei^ 
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and  maj  often  be,  one  of  the  least  efficient  men  in  the  govemment. 
We  need  not  go  £eu*  for  proof.  In  both  houses  of  Congress  there  were 
men,  whose  i^nence  over  the  country  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
last  President.  He  indeed  contributed  to  keep  the  wheel  of  govern- 
ment in  motion.  But  we  ask.  What  new  impulse  did  he  give  it  ? 
What  single  important  measure  did  he  originate  ?  Was  there  a  man 
in  office  more  fettered  and  thwarted  ?  We  talk  of  the  administrations 
of  Mr.  Mimroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  We  ask,  what  impression  of  them- 
selves have  they  left  on  legislation  and  on  public  affairs  ?  Thej  gave 
no  spring  to  the  public  mind.  A  popular  senator  or  representative 
did  more  to  sway  the  community.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
rejoice,  that  official  influence  is  so  restricted,  that  tlie  people  are  not 
mere  echoes  of  a  single  voice,  that  no  man  can  master  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  there  is  a  general,  all-pervading  intelligence,  which 
modifies,  controls,  and  often  neutralises,  the  opinion  and  will  of  the 
highest  public  functionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  presidency  as  it  has  actually  existed,  and  as 
it  must  in  a  great  measure  exist  whilst  wc  are  free  ;  and  yet,  through 
a  delusion  which  has  come  down  from  past  ages,  this  office,  so  limited 
in  powQj:,  so  obstructed  by  the  legislative  branches  and  by  public 
opinion,  which  is  conferred  on  the  individual  at  the  longest  but  for 
eight  years,  and  from  which  he  retires  to  a  soclusion,  where  scarcely 
an  eye  follows,  or  a  voice  of  approbation  cheers  him,  this  office,  to  our 
disgrace,  is  coveted  by  an  insane  ambition,  as  if  it  were  an  hereditary 
throne,  and  the  people  are  as  much  excited  and  disturbed,  when  called 
to  fill  it,  as  if  they  were  choosing  a  master  for  life  at  whose  feet  the 
country  was  to  be  laid  an  unprotected  victim.  To  our  shame  be  it 
said,  for  the  last  eight  years  every  interest  of  the  nation  has  been 
postponed  to  the  comparatively  inferior  concern  of  choosing  a  President. 
The  national  legislature,  forgetting  its  appointment  to  watch  over  the 
general  weal,  has  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  its  annual  sessions  in 
intrigues  for  the  advancement  of  rival  candidates.  The  most  im- 
portant measures  have  been  discussed  and  decided,  not  with  reference 
to  the  country,  but  chiefly  according  to  their  bearings  on  what  has 
been  called  the  presidential  election.  So  sadly  have  wo  wanted  the 
self-respect  which  belongs  to  freemen  !  In  these  disgraceful  transac- 
tions, in  this  shameful  excitement  spread  through  the  community,  we 
see  that  as  a  people  we  have  not  drunk  as  deeply  as  we  imagine  into 
the  lofty  spirit  of  liberty.  In  proportion  as  a  people  become  free,  in 
proportioii  as  public  sentiment  reigns,  office  ceases  to  be  a  distinction, 
political  ambition  expires,  the  prizes  of  political  ambition  are  with- 
drawn, the  self-respect  of  the  people  preserves  it  from  bowing  to 
favourites  or  idols.  Whilst  it  is  the  characteristic  of  despotism,  that 
the  ruler  is  overytliing  and  the  people  comparatively  notlung,  the  re- 
verse is  the  grand  distinction  of  a  free  state.  This  dbtinction  we  have 
yet  to  learn  ;  and  it  cannot  be  learned  too  thoroughly.  Unless  we  are 
preserved  by  a  just  self-respect  from  dividing  into  factions  for  tlie 
elevation  of  leaders,  wo  shall  hold  our  Union  and  our  rights  by  a  very 
uncertain  tenure.  Bettor  wore  it  to  choose  a  President  by  lot  from 
a  hundred  names  to  wliich  each  Suite  shall  contribute  its  &ir  proper- 
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tion,   than  repeat  the  degrading  struggle   through   which   wo   hare 
recently  passed. 

We  close  this  topic  by  entreating  our  citizens  to  remember  the 
great  argument  in  favour  of  hereditary  monarchy.  It  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  **  The  highest  office  in  a  nation,"  says  the  monarchist, 
"  ought  to  be  hereditary,  because  it  is  an  object  too  dazzling  and  ex- 
citing to  be  held  up  for  competition.  Such  a  prize,  offered  to  the 
aspiring,  must  inflame  to  madness  the  lust  of  power,  and  engender 
perpetual  strife.  A  people  liaving  such  a  gift  to  bestow  will  be  exposed 
to  perpetual  arts  and  machinations.  Its  passions  will  never  Ite  allowed 
to  sleep.  Factions,  headed  by  popular  chiefs  and  exasperated  by  con- 
flict, will  at  length  resort  to  force,  and  in  the  storms  which  will  follow, 
the  Constitution  will  be  prostrated,  and  the  supreme  power  be  the 
prej  of  a  successful  usurper.  The  peace  and  stability  of  a  nation  de- 
mand, that  the  supreme  power  should  be  placed  above  rivalry,  and 
beyond  the  hopes  of  ambition,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  it 
hereditary."  Such  is  the  grand  argument  in  favour  of  monarchy.  As 
a  people,  we  have  done  too  much  to  confirm  it.  It  is  time  that  wo 
proved  ourselves  more  loyal  to  freedom.  We  shall  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  a  repubhc,  broken  into  parties  which  have  the  chief  magis- 
tracy for  their  aim,  and  thrown  into  perpetual  agitation  by  tlie  rivalry 
of  popular  leaders,  is  lending  a  mournful  testimony  to  the  reasonings 
of  monarchists,  and  accelerating  the  fulfilment  of  their  sinister  fore- 
bodings. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  Union, 
and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  But  we  want  time  to  pro- 
secute the  subject.  The  injuiies  with  which  the  confederation  is 
menaced  by  party  spirit  and  a  sectional  spirit,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition.  The  importance  of  a  national  literature  to  our  Union  and 
honour,  deserves  particular  consideration.  But  the  topic  is  too  great 
for  our  present  limits,  and  we  reserve  it  for  future  discussion. 

We  intended  to  close  this  article  with  some  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  the  different  parties  in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  Union,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  all  have  occasionally  been  wanting  in  fidelity 
to  it  But  the  subject  would  necessarily  expand  itself  beyond  the 
space  allowed  us.  Still  we  cannot  wholly  abandon  it.  One  branch 
of  it  is  particularly  reconunended  to  us  by  the  Correspondence  at  the 
head  of  thb  review.  The  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Federal  party 
in  respect  to  our  Union,  seem  to  be  in  a  measure  forced  on  our  con- 
sideration ;  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to  give  a  few  thoughts  to  the 
topic,  because  we  think  that  we  understand  it,  and  because  we  trust 
that  we  can  treat  it  dispassionately.  Our  attachment  to  this  party  we 
have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  but  our  ideas  of  the  allegiance  due  to  a 
party  are  exceedingly  liberal.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring 
those  with  whom  we  generally  agree  ;  and  we  indignantly  disclaim  the 
obligation  of  justifying  in  the  mass  whatever  they  may  please  to  do. 
Of  the  Federalists  then^fore  we  shall  speak  freely.  Wo  have  no  desire 
to  hide  what  we  deem  to  be  tlieir  errors.  Thoy  belong  now  to  history, 
and  the  only  que.^tion  is,  how  their  history  may  be  made  most  useful 
to  Uieir  country  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.     Before  we  proceed, 
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however,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  part  of  the  pre- 
sent review,  we  write  from  our  own  convictions  alone,  that  we  hold  no 
communication  with  political  leaders,  and  that  we  are  far  from  being 
certain  of  the  reception  which  our  views  will  meet  from  our  best 
friends. 

A.  purer  party  than  that  of  the  Federalists,  wo  believe,  never  existed 
under  any  government.  Like  all  other  combinations  it  indeed  con- 
tained weak  and  bad  men.  In  its  prosperity,  it  drew  to  itself  seekers 
for  office.  Still  when  we  consider  that  it  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Washington  to  his  last  hour  ;  that  its  leaders  were  his  chosen  friends ; 
that  it  supported  and  strengthened  his  whole  administration  ;  that  it 
participated  with  him  in  the  proclamation  and  system  of  neutrality, 
through  which  tliat  great  man  served  his  country  as  eflfectually  as 
during  the  revolutionary  war ;  when  we  consider,  that  it  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  the  civil, 
judicial,  financial,  military,  and  naval  departments ;  that  it  carried 
the  country  safely  and  honourably  through  the  most  tempestuous  days 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  that  it  withstood  the  frenzied  tendencies  of 
multitudes  to  alliance  with  that  power,  and  that  it  averted  war  with 
Great  Biitain  during  a  period,  when  such  a  war  would  have  bowed  us 
into  ruinous  subserviency  to  the  despot  of  France  ;  when  we  consider 
these  things,  we  feel,  that  the  debt  of  this  country  to  the  Federal 
party  is  never  to  be  extinguished. 

Still  we  think  that  this  party  in  some  respects  failed  of  its  duty  to 
the  cause  of  tlie  Union  and  of  freedom.  But  it  so  failed,  not  through 
treachery;  for  truer  spirits  the  world  could  not  boast.  It  failed 
through  despondence.  Hero  was  the  rock  on  which  Federalism  split. 
Too  many  of  its  leading  men  wanted  a  just  confidence  in  our  free  in- 
stitutions and  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  people  to  uphold  them. 
Appalled  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  extinction 
of  liberty  in  that  republic,  and  by  the  fanaticism  with  which  the  cause 
of  France  was  still  espoused  among  ourselves,  they  began  to  despair  of 
their  own  country.  The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  our  people  with 
the  despotism  of  France,  were  indeed  a  fearful  symptom.  There 
seemed  a  fascination  in  that  terrible  power.  An  insane  admiration 
for  the  sworn  foe  of  freedom,  joined  with  as  deadly  a  hatred  towards 
England,  so  far  pervaded  the  country,  that  to  the  Federalists  we  seemed 
enlisted  as  a  people  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  fiatcd  to  sink  under 
its  yoke.  That  they  had  cause  for  fear,  we  think.  That  iJiey  were 
criminal  in  the  despondence  to  which  they  yielded,  we  also  believe. 
Thoy  forgot,  that  great  perils  c^  on  us  for  renewed  eflForts,  and  for 
increased  sacrifices  in  a  good  cause.  That  some  of  them  considered 
the  doom  of  the  country  as  sealed,  we  have  reason  to  believe.  Some, 
disappointed  and  irritated,  were  accustomed  to  speak  in  bitter  scorn 
of  institutions,  which,  bearing  the  name  of  free,  had  proved  unable  to 
rescue  us  from  base  subserviency  to  an  all-menacing  despot.  The 
Federalists  as  a  body  wanted  a  just  confidence  in  our  national  insti- 
tutions. They  wanted  that  f^ith,  which  hopes  against  hope,  and 
which  freedom  shoidd  inspire.  Here  was  their  sin,  and  it  brought  its 
penalty ;  for  through  this  more  than  any  cause,  they  were  driven  from 
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power.  By  not  confidiug  in  the  community,  tliej  lost  its  conddenco. 
By  the  depressed  tone  with  which  they  spoke  of  liberty,  their  attach- 
ment to  it  became  suspected.  The  taint  of  anti-republican  tendencies 
was  &stened  upon  them  by  their  opponents,  and  this  reproacli  no 
party  could  survive. 

We  know  not  in  what  manner  we  can  better  communicate  our 
views  of  the  Federal  party,  of  its  merits  and  defects,  than  by  refem'ng 
to  that  distinguished  man,  who  was  so  long  prominent  in  its  ranks ; 
we  mean  the  late  George  Cabot.  If  any  man  in  this  region  deserved 
to  be  called  its  leader,  it  was  he,  and  a  stronger  proof  of  its  political 
purity,  cannot  be  imagined,  than  is  found  in  the  ascendency  which 
this  illustrious  individual  maintained  over  it.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  bo  charged  with  a  criminal  ambition.  His  mind  rose  far  above 
office.  The  world  had  no  station  which  would  have  tempted  him 
from  private  life.  But  in  private  life,  he  exerted  the  sway  which  is 
the  worthiest  prize  of  a  lofty  ambition.  He  was  consulted  with  some- 
thing of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  an  ancient  oracle,  and  uo  mind 
among  us  contributed  so  much  to  the  control  of  public  affairs.  It  is 
interesting  to  inquire  by  what  intellectual  attributes  he  gained  this 
influence  ;  and  as  his  character  now  belongs  to  history,  perhaps  we 
may  render  no  unacceptable  service  in  delineating  its  leading  features. 

We  think,  that  ho  was  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the 
power  of  ascending  to  general  principles,  and  by  the  reverence  and 
constancy  with  which  he  adhered  to  them.  The  great  truths  of  his- 
tory and  experience,  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  according 
to  which  all  measures  should  bo  framed,  shone  on  his  intellectual  eye 
with  an  unclouded  brightness.  No  impatience  of  present  evils,  no 
eagerness  for  immediate  good,  ever  tempted  him  to  think,  that  these 
might  be  forsaken  with  impunity.  To  these  he  referred  all  questions 
on  which  he  was  called  to  judge,  and  accordingly  his  conversation  had 
a  character  of  comprehensive  wisdom,  which,  joined  with  his  urbanity, 
secured  to  him  a  singular  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  liearers.  With 
such  a  mind,  he  of  course  held  in  contempt  the  temporary  expedients, 
and  motley  legislation  of  commonplace  pohticians.  He  looked  with 
singular  aversion  on  everything  factitious,  forced,  and  complicated  in 
policy.  We  have  understood,  that  by  the  native  strength  and  sua* 
plicity  of  his  mind,  he  anticipated  the  lights,  which  philosophy  and 
experience  have  recently  thrown  on  the  importance  of  leaving  enter- 
prise, industry,  and  commerce  free.  He  carried  into  politics  the  great 
axiom  which  the  ancient  sages  carried  into  morals,  "  Follow  Nature." 
In  an  age  of  reading,  he  leaned  less  than  most  men  on  books.  A  more 
independent  mind  our  country  perhaps  has  not  produced.  When  we 
think  of  his  whole  character,  when  with  the  sagacity  of  his  intellect  we 
combine  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  dignified  grace  of  his  manners, 
and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  we  hardly  know  the  individual, 
with  the  exception  of  Washington,  whom  we  should  have  offered  more 
willingly  to  a  foreigner  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  whom  America  can 
produce. 

Still  we  think,  that  his  fine  qualities  were  shaded  by  what  to  us  is  a 
great  defect,  though  to  some  it  may  appear  a  proof  of  his  wisdom.    Ho 
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wanted  a  just  faith  in  man's  capacity  of  freedom,  at  least  in  that  de* 
gree  of  it  which  our  institutions  suppose.  Ho  inclined  to  dark  views 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his  country.  He  had  too  much  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  He  wanted  what  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of 
hope.  In  man's  past  history  he  read  too  much  wliat  is  to  come,  and 
measured  our  present  capacity  of  political  good  too  much  by  the  un- 
successful experiments  of  former  times.  We  apprehend,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  experience  too  much  our  guide  ;  and  such  was  the  fault 
of  this  distinguished  man.  There  are  seasons,  in  human  affairs,  of 
inward  and  outward  revolution,  when  new  depths  seem  to  be  broken 
up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are  unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new 
and  undefined  good  is  thirst  for.  These  are  periods,  when  the  prin- 
ciples of  experience  need  to  be  modified,  when  hope  and  trust  and  in- 
stinct claim  a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guidance  of  affairs,  when  in 
truth  to  dare  is  the  highest  wisdom.  Now,  in  the  distinguished  man  of 
whom  we  speak,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm,  which,  we 
confess,  seems  to  us  sometimes  the  surest  light  Ho  lived  in  the  past, 
when  the  impulse  of  the  age  was  towards  the  future.  He  was  slow  to 
promise  himself  any  great  melioration  of  human  affairs  ;  and  whilst 
singularly  succcssfid  in  discerning  the  actual  good,  which  results  from 
the  great  laws  of  nature  and  Providence,  he  gave  Uttle  hope  that  this 
good  was  to  be  essentially  enlarged.  To  such  a  man,  the  issue  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  a  confirmation  of  the  saddest  lessons  of  history, 
and  those  lessons  ho  applied  too  faithfully  to  his  own  country.  His 
influence  in  communicating  sceptical,  disheartening  views  of  human 
affairs,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  so  important  as  to  form  a  part  of  our 
history,  and  it  throws  much  light  on  what  we  deem  the  great  political 
error  of  the  Federalists. 

Tliat  the  Federahsts  did  at  one  period  look  with  an  unworthy  des- 
pondence on  our  institutions,  is  true.  Especially  when  they  saw  the 
country,  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  virtually  link  itself 
with  tliat  despotism  which  menaced  the  whole  civilised  world,  their 
hearts  sunk  within  them,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  some  cases,  their 
mixed  anger  and  gloom  broke  forth  in  reckless  speeches,  which,  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  might  seem  to  argue 
a  scorn  for  the  confederation  and  for  all  its  blessings.  So  far  thej 
failed  of  their  duty,  for  a  good  citizen  is  never  to  despair  of  the  re- 
public, never  to  think  freedom  a  lost  cause. 

The  political  sin  of  the  Federal  party  we  have  stated  plainly.  In 
the  other  great  party,  examples  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Union  might 
also  be  produced.  \Vlioever  reverts  to  tho  language  of  Virginia  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  alien  and  sedition  laws,  or  to  the  more  recent  proceed- 
ings and  declarations  of  Georgia  in  respect  to  tho  Indian  territories 
within  her  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  at  its  last  session,  will  learn,  that  a  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  Union  and  of  the  greatness  of  its  blessings,  is  but 
faintly  apprehended,  even  by  that  party  which  boasts  of  unfaltering 
adherence  to  it. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  said  much,  in 
which  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  will  not  concur.     Men  of  all  parties 
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will  probably  dissent  from  some  of  our  positions.  But  has  net  the 
time  come,  when  the  vassalage  of  party  may  bo  thrown  off?  when  we 
may  speak  of  the  past  and  present,  without  asking  whether  our  opinion 
will  be  echoed  by  this  or  that  class  of  politicians  ?  when  we  may  cease 
to  condemn  and  justify  in  the  mass  ?  when  a  more  liberal  and  elevated 
style  of  discussion  may  be  introduced  ?  when  we  may  open  our  eyes  on 
the  faults  of  our  friends,  and  may  look  at  subjects  wliich  involve  our 
country's  welfare,  in  the  broad  clear  light  of  day  ?  This  style  of  dis- 
cussion, we  are  anxious  to  promote  ;  and  we  feel,  that  whoever  may 
encourage  and  diffuse  it,  will  deserve  a  place  among  the  most  faithful 
friends  of  freedom. 


REMARKS  ON  EDUCATION. 


American    Amnalb    of  Education   and   Inutbuotioic.     Edited  by  William  C. 

Woodbridge.     Boston.   8to. 

The  work,  of  which  we  have  placed  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
artilclc,  is  devoted  to  what  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
important  interest  of  families  and  of  the  State.  It  has,  therefore,  no 
ordinary  claims  to  patronage,  especially  as  it  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  country.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  support 
now  given  it,  not  only  falls  short  of  its  just  claims,  but  is  so  insufficient, 
that,  unless  its  circulation  can  be  extended,  it  must  be  abandoned. 
We  are  not  only  grieved  at  this,  but  somewhat  disappointed  ;  for,  al  - 
though  we  know  the  ruling  passion  in  the  community  for  light  and 
amusing  reading,  we  did  hope,  that  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
education,  and  the  necessity  laid  on  every  parent  to  watch  over  and 
guide  the  young,  would  overcome  the  repugnance  to  mental  labour, 
and  would  communicate  an  interest  to  details,  which,  separate  from 
their  end,  would  be  dry  and  repulsive.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
community  are  more  disposed  to  talk  of  education  in  general  than  to 
enter  patiently  and  minutely  into  its  principles  and  methods,  more  dis- 
posed to  laud  it  than  to  labour  for  it ;  and  on  this  account  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  say  something,  however  briefly  and  rapidly,  of  the 
obligation  of  regarding  it  as  the  paramount  object  of  society,  and  of 
giving  encouragement  to  those,  who  make  it  their  task  or  who  deyote 
themselves  to  its  promotion.  We  know  that  we  are  repeating  a  thrice- 
told  tale,  are  inviting  attention  to  principles  which  the  multitude  most 
courteously  acknowledge,  and  as  readily  forget.  But  all  great  truths 
are  apt  to  grow  trite  ;  and  if  the  moral  teacher  should  fail  to  enforce 
them,  because  they  are  worn  by  repetition,  religious  and  moral  teach- 
ing would  well  nigh  cease. 

One  excellence  of  the  periodical  work  before  us  is,  that  it  is  pledged 
to  no  particular  system  of  education,  but  starts  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  great  defects  of  all  systems,  and  with  the  disposition  to  re- 
ceive new  lights,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  It  is  no  partisan. 
It  is  the  instrument  of  no  sect  It  is  designed  to  improve  our  modes  of 
training  the  young ;  to  give  more  generous  views  of  the  objects  of 
education  and  of  the  discipline  by  which  they  may  be  attained ;  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  aid  in  forming  new 
ones  more  suited  to  our  age  and  country;  to  unfold  and  diffuse  those 
great,  universal  principles  in  which  men  of  all  parties  may  be  expected 
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to  agree ;  and  to  point  out  the  applications- of  tliem  in  our  families  and 
schools.  Its  pages  are  open  to  original  suggestions,  to  discoyeries,  to 
the  zealous  reformer,  and  even  to  the  too  sanguine  innovator.  Its 
aim  is,  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  for  all  who  think  on  the 
subject  of  education,  to  furnish  new  facts  to  the  philosopher,  and  to 
make  known  the  results  of  successful  experiments.  Its  liberality  gives 
it  one  strong  claim  to  support 

Perhaps,  if  it  were  more  confined  in  its  views,  if  it  were  designed  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  party  or  sect,  it  would  be  better  sustained* 
Were  it  to  proscribe  one  class,  and  to  pander  to  the  bad  passions  of 
another,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sue  for  more  generous  pa- 
tronage. But  is  it  true,  that  a  work  on  education  cannot  find  readers 
without  assuming  the  badge  of  party  ?  Cannot  the  greatness  of  its  ob« 
jeot  secure  attention  to  its  teachings  ?  In  what  class  of  society  ought 
it  not  to  find  friends  ?  What  parent  has  not  a  deep  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  public  and  private  education  ?  What  philanthropist  does 
not  see  in  tlus  the  chief  preparation  of  a  people  for  his  schemes  of 
usefulness  ?  What  patriot  does  not  see  in  this  the  main  security  of 
free  institutions  ?  This  cause  is  conmiended  alike  to  our  private  and 
public  affections,  and  must  the  only  periodical  devoted  to  it  die  through 
neglect? 

We  are  aware,  that  there  are  some,  who  take  an  attitude  of  defence, 
when  pressed  with  earnest  application  on  the  subject  of  education. 
They  think  its  importance  overrated.  They  say,  that  circumstances 
chiefly  determine  the  young  mind,  that  the  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers  is  very  narrow,  and  that  they  sometimes  dwarf  and  distort, 
instead  of  improving  the  child,  by  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of 
nature.  These  remarks  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  power  of 
parents  is  often  ezaggeratea.  To  strengthen  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, they  are  often  taught,  that  they  are  competent  to  effects,  which 
are  not  within  their  reach,  and  are  often  discouraged  by  the  greatness 
of  the  task  to  which  they  are  summoned.  Nothing  is  gained  by  ex- 
aggeration. It  is  true,  and  the  truth  need  not  be  disguised,  that 
parents  cannot  operate  at  pleasure  on  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
young.  Their  influence  is  limited  by  their  own  ignorance  and  imper- 
fection, by  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  will  of  the  child,  and  by 
its  connexion,  from  its  first  breath,  with  other  objects  and  beings. 
Parents  are  not  the  only  educators  of  their  offspring,  but  must  divide 
the  work  with  other  and  numerous  agents ;  and  in  this  we  rejoice ; 
for,  were  the  young  confined  to  domestic  influences,  each  generation 
would  be  a  copy  of  the  preceding,  and  the  progress  of  society  would 
cease.  The  child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents  alone.  It  is 
not  bom  to  hear  but  a  few  voices.  It  is  brought  at  birth  into  a  vast, 
we  may  say,  an  infinite  school.  The  universe  is  charged  with  the  of- 
fice of  its  education.  Innumerable  voices  come  to  it  from  all  that  it 
meetSp  sees,  feels.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  few  books,  anxiously  select- 
ed for  it  by  parental  care.  Nature,  society,  experience,  are  volumes 
opened  everywhere  and  perpetually  before  its  eyes.  It  takes  lessons 
from  every  object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses  and  its  activity,  from 
the  sun  and  stars,  from  the  flowers  of  spring  and  the  fruits  of  autumn, 
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from  everj  associate,  from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance, 
from  the  pursuits,  trades,  professions  of  the  communitj  in  which  it 
moves,  from  its  plajs,  friendships,  and  dislikes,  from  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  and  from  the  consequences  of  its  actions.  All  these, 
and  more  tlian  these,  are  appointed  to  teach,  awaken,  develope  the 
mind  of  the  child.  It  is  plunged  amidst  friendlj  and  hostile  influences, 
to  grow  hj  co-operating  with  the  first,  and  by  resisting  the  last.  The 
circumstances  in  which  thej  are  placed,  form,  indeed,  a  most  import- 
ant school,  and  bv  their  help  some  men  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
knowledge  and  vutue,  with  little  aid  from  parents,  teachers,  and  books. 

Still  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers  is  great.  On  them  it 
yerj  much  depends,  whether  the  circumstances  which  surround  the 
child  shall  operate  to  his  good.  Thej  must  help  him  to  read,  interpret 
and  use  wisely  the  great  volumes  of  nature,  society,  and  experience. 
They  must  fix  his  volatile  glance,  arrest  his  precipitate  judgment, 
guide  his  observation,  teach  him  to  link  together  cause  and  e£fect  in  the 
outward  world,  and  turn  his  thoughts  inward  on  his  own  more  mysterious 
nature.  The  young,  left  to  the  education  of  circumstances,  left  with- 
out teaching,  guidance,  restraint,  will,  in  all  probability,  grow  up  ig- 
norant, torpid  in  intellect,  strangers  to  their  own  powers,  and  slaves  to 
their  passions.  The  fact,  that  some  children,  without  aid  from  parents 
or  schools,  have  struggled  into  eminence,  no  more  proves  such  aid  to 
be  useless,  than  the  &ct,  that  some  have  grown  strong  under  physical 
exposures  which  would  destroy  the  majority  of  the  race,  would  prove 
the  worthlessness  of  the  ordinary  precautions  which  are  taken  for  the 
security  of  health. 

We  have  spoken  of  parents,  as  pof»e;^n^»  and  as  bound  to  exert,  an 
important  in^uence  on  the  young.  But  they  cannot  do  the  whole 
work  of  education.  Their  daily  occupation,  the  necessity  of  laboois 
for  the  support  of  their  families,  household  cares,  the  duty  of  watching 
over  the  heiedth  of  their  children,  and  other  social  relations^  render  it 
almost  impossible  for  parents  to  qualify  themselves  for  much  of  the 
teaching  which  the  young  require,  and  often  deny  them  time  and  op- 
portunity for  giving  instruction  to  which  they  are  competent.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  class  of  persons,  who  shall  devote  themselves  exdumTelj 
to  the  work  of  education.  In  all  societies,  ancient  and  modem,  this 
want  has  been  felt ;  the  profession  of  teachers  has  been  known ;  and  to 
secure  the  best  helps  of  this  kind  to  children,  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  parents,  for  on  these  the  progress  of  their  children  very  much 
depends. 

One  of  the  discouraging  views  of  society  at  the  present  moment  is^ 
that  whilst  much  is  said  of  education,  hardly  any  seem  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  securing  to  it  the  best  minds  in  the  community,  and  of 
securing  them  at  any  price.  A  juster  estimate  of  this  offioe  begins 
to  be  made  in  our  great  cities ;  but  generally  it  seems  to  be  thought 
that  any  body  may  become  a  teacher.  The  most  moderate  ability  is 
thought  to  be  competent  to  the  most  important  profession  in  society. 
Strange,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  on  this  point  parents  incline  to  be  econo- 
mical. They  who  squander  thousands  on  dress,  ftimiture,  amusements 
think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small  sums  to  the  instructor ;  and 
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through  this  minous  economj,  and  this  iguoranco  of  the  dignitj  of  a 
teacher's  vocation,  thej  rob  their  children  of  aid,  for  which  the  trea- 
sures of  worlds  can  afford  no  compensation. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  jouth,  for  there 
18  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  character  of  the  child. 
No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in 
the  communitj  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should 
do  all  but  impoverish  themselves,  to  induce  such  to  become  the  guar- 
dians and  guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good,  all  their  show 
and  luxury  should  be  sacrificed.  Here  thej  should  be  lavish,  whilst 
thej  straiten  themselves  in  every  thing  else.  They  should  wear  the 
cheapest  clothes,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way 
secure  to  their  families  the  best  instruction.  They  should  have  no 
anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for  their  children,  provided  they  can 
place  them  under  influences,  which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire 
thaa  with  pure  and  high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly, 
mefult  and  honourable  part  in  the  world.  No  language  can  express 
the  cruelty  or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a 
e.hild,  starves  his  intellect,  impoverishes  his  heart.  There  should  be 
no  economy  in  education.  Money  should  never  be  weighed  against  the 
soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out  like  water,  for  the  child's 
inteDeetual  and  moral  lifo. 

Parents  should  seek  an  educator  for  the  young  of  their  &milies,  who 
will  become  to  them  a  hearty  and  efficient  friend,  counsellor,  coad- 
jutor, in  their  work.  If  their  circumstances  will  allow  it,  they  should 
80  limit  the  school,  that  the  instructor  may  know  intimately  every  child, 
may  become  the  friend  of  each,  and  may  converse  frequently  with  them 
in  regard  to  each.  He  should  be  worthy  of  their  confidence,  should 
find  their  doors  always  open,  should  be  among  their  most  welcome 
gueatfi,  and  should  study  with  them  the  discipline  which  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  piroa  may  require.  He  should  give  the  parents  warning 
of  the  least  obhquity  of  mind  which  he  discovers  at  school,  should  re- 
ceive in  return  their  suggestions  as  to  the  injudiciousness  of  his  own 
methods  in  regard  to  one  or  another  child,  and  should  concert  with 
them  the  means  of  arresting  every  evil  at  its  first  manifestation.  Such 
IB  the  teacher  we  need,  and  his  value  cannot  be  paid  in  gold.  A  man 
of  distinguished  ability  and  virtue,  whose  mind  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  work  of  training  as  many  children  as  he  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  guide,  would  shed  a  light  on  the  path  of  parents  for  which 
they  oAen  sigh,  and  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  young,  little  com« 
pienended  under  our  present  modes  of  teaching.  No  profession  should 
receive  so  liberal  remuneration.  We  need  not  say  how  hx  the  com- 
znmiitv  fall  short  of  this  estimate  of  the  teacher's  office.  Very  many 
send  tLeir  children  to  school,  and  seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor, 
iHio  is  operating  daily  and  deeply  on  their  minds  and  charactera 
With  a  blind  confidence,  perhaps  they  do  not  ask  how  that  work  is 
advancing,  on  which  the  dearest  interests  of  the  fiamily  depend.  Per- 
haps they  put  the  children  under  the  daily  control  of  one  ^rith  whom 
they  do  not  care  to  associate.  Perhaps,  were  they  told  what  they 
eo^t  to  pay  for  teaching,  th^  would  stare  as  if  a  project  ftor  robbing 
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them  were  on  foot,  or  would  suspect  the  sanity  of  the  friend,  who 
shoidd  counsel  them  to  throw  away  so  much  money  in  purchasing 
that  cheapest  of  all  articles,  that  drug  in  eirery  market,  instruction  for 
their  children. 

We  know  not  how  society  can  be  aided  more  than  by  the  formation 
of  a  body  of  wise  and  efficient  educators.  We  know  not  any  class 
which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to 
domestic  happiness.  Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
we  belieye  that  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  training 
the  young.  In  truth,  the  ministry  now  accomplishes  little  for  want 
of  that  early  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  by  which  alone  a  com- 
munity can  be  prepared  to  distinguish  truth  from  fiidsehood,  to  compre- 
hend the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  receive  higher  and  broader 
views  of  duty,  and  apply  general  principles  to  the  diversified  details  of 
life.  A  body  of  cultivated  men,  devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to 
the  improvement  of  education,  and  to  the  most  effectual  training  of 
the  young,  would  work  a  fundamental  revolution  in  society.  They 
would  leaven  the  community  with  just  principles.  Their  influence 
would  penetrate  our  families.  Our  domestic  discipline  would  no  longer 
be  left  to  accident  and  impulse.  What  parent  has  not  felt  the  need 
of  this  aid,  has  not  often  been  depressed,  heart-sick,  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  in  the  great  work  of  swaying  the  youthful 
mind! 

We  have  spoken  of  the  office  of  the  education  of  human  beings,  aa 
the  noblest  on  earth,  and  have  spoken  deliberately.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  statesman.  The  statesman  may  set  fences 
round  our  property  and  dwellings ;  but  how  much  more  ajre  we  in- 
debted to  him,  who  calls  forth  the  powers  and  affections  of  those  for 
whom  our  property  is  earned,  and  our  dweUings  are  reared,  and  who 
renders  our  children  objects  of  increasing  love  and  respect  We  go 
further.  We  maintain,  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the  office  of 
an  educator  of  the  young,  than  for  that  of  a  statesman.  The  highest 
abihty  is  that,  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human  nature,  compre- 
hends the  mind  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out  the  laws  of  thought  and 
moral  action,  understands  the  perfection  of  himian  nature  and  how  it 
mav  be  approached,  understands  the  springs,  motives,  applications,  by 
which  the  child  is  to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious 
action  of  all  its  faculties,  understands  its  perils,  and  knows  how  to  blend 
and  modify  the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the 
youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of  statesmen  are  shallow,  compared 
with  these.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  statesman  to  watch  over  the 
outward  interests  of  a  people ;  that  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its  sooL 
The  statesman  must  study  and  manage  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  community;  the  educator  must  study  the  essential,  the  deepest, 
the  loftiest  principles  of  human  nature.  The  statesman  works  with 
coarse  instruments  for  coarse  ends ;  the  educator  is  to  work  by  th^ 
most  refined  influences  on  that  delicate,  ethereal  essence,  the  immortal 
soul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mistakes  as  to  the  comparative  im- 
portanoe  of  the  different  vocations  of  life.     Noisy,  showy  agenoj. 
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which  is  spread  over  a  great  sur&ce,  and  therefore  seldom  penetrates 
beneath  the  surface,  is  called  glory.  Multitudes  are  blinded  by  official 
dignity,  and  stand  wondering  at  a  pigmy,  because  he  happens  to  be 
perched  on  some  eminence  in  church  or  state.  So  the  declaimer,  who 
can  electrify  a  crowd  by  passionate  appeals,  or  splendid  images,  which 
gire  no  clear  perceptions  to  the  intellect,  which  derelope  no  general 
truth,  which  breathe  no  firm,  disinterested  purpose,  passes  for  a  great 
man.  How  few  reflect,  that  the  greater  man  is  he,  who,  without  noise 
or  show,  is  wisely  filing  in  a  few  minds  broad,  pregnant,  geriSrous 
principles  of  judgment  and  action,  and  giving  an  impulse  which  will 
carry  them  on  for  ever.  Jesus,  with  that  divine  wisdom  which 
separates  him  from  all  other  teachers,  declared,  that  the  first  requisite 
Hot  becoming  "  great  in  his  kingdom,"  which  was  another  phrase  for 
exerting  a  great  moral  influence,  was  Humihty  ;  by  which  he  meant 
a  spirit  opposed  to  that  passion  for  conspicuous  station  with  which  he 
saw  his  disciples  inflamed,  a  spirit  of  deep,  unpretending  philanthropy, 
manifested  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  the  mind,  and  in  condescen- 
sion to  any  efforts  by  which  the  ignorant  and  tempted  might  be  brought 
to  truth  and  virtue.  According  to  these  views,  we  think  it  a  greater 
work  to  educate  a  child,  in  the  true  and  large  sense  of  that  phrase, 
than  to  rule  a  state. 

Perhaps  the  direction  which  benevolence  is  taking  at  the  present 
day,  has  some  influence  in  taming  from  the  office  of  education  the 
high  honour  which  is  its  due.  Benevolence  is  now  directing  itself 
Teiy  much  to  public  objects,  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  on  a  grand 
scale,  to  the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  to  the  instruction  of  large 
bodies,  and  in  this  form  it  draws  the  chief  notice  and  admiration  of 
multitudes.  Now  we  are  fietr  from  wishing  to  confine  this  action  of 
charity.  We  respect  it,  and  recognise  in  it  one  of  the  distinctive 
firuits  of  Christianity.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  purest 
benevolence  is  that  which  acts  on  Individuals,  and  is  manifested  in  our 
particular,  social,  domestic  relations.  It  requires  no  great  improve- 
ment in  charity,  to  sympathise  with  the  degradation  and  misery,  into 
which  the  millions  of  India  are  sunk  by  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  and 
other  superstitions.  It  is  a  higher  action  of  the  intellect  and  heart, 
to  study  and  understand  thoroughly  the  character  of  an  individual  who 
is  near  us,  to  enter  into  his  mind,  to  trace  his  defects  and  sufferings 
to  their  true  springs,  to  bear  quietly  and  gently  with  his  frowardness 
and  relapses,  and  to  apply  to  him  patiently  and  encouragingly  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  It  is  not  the  highest  attain- 
ment, to  be  benevolent  to  those  who  are  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
whose  miseries  make  striking  pictures  for  the  imagination,  who  never 
cross  our  paths,  never  inteifere  with  our  interests,  never  try  us  by 
their  waywardness,  never  shock  us  by  their  coarse  manners,  and  whom 
we  are  to  aid  by  an  act  of  bounty,  which  sends  a  missionary  to  their 
aid.  The  truest  mode  of  enlarging  our  benevolence,  is  not  to  quicken 
OUT  sensibility  towards  great  masses,  or  wide-spread  evils,  but  to  ap- 
proach, comprehend,  sympathise  with,  and  act  upon  a  continually 
mereasing  number  of  individuals.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  know, 
Vnfe,  and  act  on  every  individual  in  his  infinite  creation.     Let  us,  if 
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we  can,  do  good  Oar  and  wide.  Let  us  send  light  and  joy,  if  we  can, 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  charitj,  which  is  now  actiye  for  dis- 
tant objects^  is  noble.  We  onlj  wish  to  saj,  that  it  ranks  behind  the 
obscurer  philanthropy,  which,  while  it  sjix^)athises  with  the  race, 
enters  deeply  into  the  minds,  wants,  interests  of  the  individuak  within 
its  reach,  and  doTotes  itself  patiently  and  wisely  to  the  task  of  bring 
ing  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

We  would  suggest  it  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  good  on  a  grand 
and  imposing  scale,  that  they  should  be  the  last  to  cast  into  the  shade 
the  labours  o(  the  retired  teacher  of  the  young ;  because  education  is 
the  germ  of  all  other  improvements,  and  because  all  their  schemes  for 
the  progress  of  society  must  foil  without  it.  How  often  haye  the  efforts 
of  the  pliilanthropist  been  foiled,  by  the  prejudices  and  brutal  igno- 
rance of  the  conmiunity  which  he  has  hoped  to  serye,  by  their  in- 
capacity of  understanding  him,  of  entering  mto  and  co-operating  with 
his  yiews !  He  has  cast  his  seed  on  the  barren  sand,  and  of  course 
reaped  no  fruit  but  disappointment.  Philanthropists  are  too  apt  to 
imagine,  that  they  can  accomplish  particular  reformations^  or  work 
particular  changes  in  a  society,  although  no  foimdation  for  these  im< 
proyements  has  been  laid  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  They 
expect  a  people  to  think  and  act  wisely  in  special  cases  although  gene- 
rally wanting  in  intelligence,  sound  judgment,  and  the  capacity  of 
understanding  and  applying  the  principles  of  reason.  But  this  partial 
improvement  is  a  yain  hope.  The  physician,  who  should  spend  his 
skill  on  a  diseased  limb,  whilst  all  the  functions  were  deranged,  and 
the  principle  of  life  almost  extinguished,  would  get  no  credit  for  skilL 
To  do  men  permanent  good,  we  must  act  on  their  whole  nature,  and 
especially  must  aid,  foster,  and  guide  their  highest  faculties,  at  the 
fii^  period  of  their  developement  If  left  in  early  life  to  sink  into  in- 
tellectual and  moral  torpor,  if  suffered  to  grow  up  unconscious  of  their 
powers,  unused  to  study  and  wise  exertion  of  the  understanding,  and 
strangers  to  the  motives  which  ought  to  stir  and  guide  human  activity, 
they  will  be  poor  subjects  for  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropist  Bene- 
volence is  short-sighted  indeed,  and  must  blame  itself  for  fjEulnre*  if  it 
do  not  see  in  education  the  chief  interest  of  the  human  race. 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  teacher  is  now 
held,  may  be  found  in  narrow  views  of  education.  The  multitude 
think,  that  to  educate  a  child,  is  to  crowd  into  its  mind  a  giwn 
amount  of  knowledge,  to  teach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  wntiog, 
to  load  the  memory  with  words,  to  prepare  a  boy  for  the  routine  of  a 
trade.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  think  almost  every  body  fit  lo 
teach.  The  true  end  of  education,  as  we  have  again  and  again  si^^- 
gested,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our  whole  nature.  Its  ofBioe  is 
to  call  forth  Power  of  every  kind,  power  of  thought,  affection,  will, 
and  outward  action  ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive; 
power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently;  power 
to  govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to  gain  and  to 
spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument;  education  is  to 
teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created,  not  to  receive  passivdy 
a  few  words,  dates,  fiactf>,  but  to  be  active  for  the  acquisition  of  Trath. 
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Aeoordingly,  edaoation  should  labour  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of 
truth,  and  to  teaoh  the  processes  of  investigation.     A  sound  logic,  bj 
which  we  mean  the  science  or  art,  which  instructs  us  in  the  laws  of 
reasoning  and  evidence,  in  the  true  methods  of  inquirj,  and  in  the 
aouroeB  of  false  judgments,  b  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education. 
And  jet  how  htde  is  done  to  teach  the  right  use  of  the  intellect, 
in  the  common  modes  of  training  either  rich  or  poor !     As  s  general 
role,  the  voung  are  to  be  made,  as  &r  as  possible,  their  own  teach- 
ers, the  discoverers  of  truth,  the  interpreters  of  nature,  the  framers 
of  science.     Thej  are  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves.     Thej  should 
be  tau^t  to  observe  and  studj  the  world  in  which  thej  live,  to  trace 
the  connexions  of  events,  to  rise  from  particular  facts  to  general  princi- 
ples, and  then  to  applj  these  in  ezplaming  new  phenomena.     Such  is 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  intellectual  education,  which,  as  for  as  possible, 
should  be  given  to  all  human  beings ;  and  with  this,  moral  education 
■hould  go  hand  in  hand.     In  proportion  as  the  child  gains  knowledge, 
he  shofdd  be  taught  how  to  use  it  well,  how  to  turn  it  to  the  good  of 
mankind.    He  should  studj  the  world  as  God's  world,  and  as  the  sphere! 
in  which  he  is  to  form  interesting  connexions  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
A  epirit  of  humaiiitj  should  be  breathed  into  him  from  all  his  studies. 
In  teaching  geographj,  the  phjsical  and  moral  condition,  the  wants, 
advantages,  and  striking  peculiarities  of  di£ferent  nations,  and  the  re- 
lations of  climate,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  to  their  characters  and 
pursuits,  should  be  pointed  out,  «k)  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  man, 
wherever  he  dwells.     Historj  saoald  be  ounstantlj  used  to  exercise 
the  moral  judgment  of  the  joung,  to  call  forth  sjmpathj  with  tlie 
ibrtanes  of  the  human  race,  and  to  expose  to  indignation  and  abhor- 
reooe,  that  selfish  ambition,  that  passion  for  dominion,  which  has  so 
loog  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  and  woe.     And  not  onlj  should  the 
excitement  of  just  moral  feeling  be  proposed  in  everj  studj.     The 
science  of  morals  should  form  an  important  part  of  ever j  child's  in- 
stmctioo.    One  branch  of  ethics  should  be  particularlj  insisted  on  bj 
the  government.     E  verj  school,  established  bj  law,  should  be  speciallj 
bound  to  teach  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  to  unfold  the 
I»rinciples  of  fr^  institutions,  and  to  train  the  joung  to  an  enlightened 
patriotiflm.     From  these  brief  and  imperfect  views  of  the  nature  and 
ends  of  a  wise  education,  we  leium  the  dignit j  of  the  profession  to  which 
it  is  entrusted,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  tbo  best  minds  of 
the  eommunitj.     On  reviewing  these  hints  on  the  extent  of  education, 
we  see  that  one  important  topic  has  been  omitted.    We  have  said, 
that  it  is  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  call  into  vigorous  action  the  mind 
of  the  child.     He  must  do  more.     He  must  strive  to  create  a  thirst, 
an  insatiable  craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  studj  and 
make  it  a  pleasure,  and  thus  to  communicate  an  impulse  which  will 
endnre,  when  the  instructions  of  the  school  are  closed.     The  mark  of 
a  good  teacher  is,  not  onlj  that  he  produces  great  effort  in  hb  pupils, 
bi^  that  he  dismisses  them  from  hb  care,  conscious  of  having  onlj  laid 
the  fbimdation  of  knowledge,  and  anxious  and  resolved  to  improve 
themsehres.     One  of  the  sure  signs  of  the  low  state  of  instruction 
among  us  is,  that  the  joung,  on  leavipg  school,  feel  as  if  the  work  of 
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intellectual  culture  were  done,  aad  give  up  steady,  vigorous  effort  for 
highei*  truth  and  wider  knowledge.  Our  daughters  at  sixteen  and  our 
fons  at  eighteen  or  twenty  have  finished  their  education.  The  true 
U4e  of  a  school  is,  to  enable  and  dispose  the  pupil  to  leam  through 
life  ;  and  if  so,  who  does  not  see  that  the  office  of  teacher  requires  men 
pf  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  and  oi  winning  manners,  in  other  words, 
that  it  requires  as  cultivated  men  as  can  be  found  in  society.  If  to 
drive  and  to  drill  were  the  chief  duties  of  an  instructor,  if  to  force  into 
the  mind  an  amount  of  lifeless  knowledge,  to  make  the  child  a  madiine, 
to  create  a  repugnance  to  books,  to  mental  labour,  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  were  the  great  objects  of  the  school-room,  then  the 
teacher  might  be  chosen  on  the  principles  which  now  govern  the  school- 
committees  in  no  small  part  of  our  country.  Then  the  man  who  can 
read,  write,  cipher,  and  whip,  and  will  exercise  his  gifts  at  the  lowest 
price,  deserves  the  precedence  which  he  now  too  often  enjoys.  But  if 
the  human  being  be  something  more  than  a  block  or  a  brute,  if  he  have 
powers  which  proclaim  him  a  child  of  (xod,  and  which  were  given  for 
Boble  action  and  perpetual  progress,  than  a  better  order  of  things  should 
begin  among  us,  and  truly  enlightened  men  should  be  summoned  to 
the  work  of  education. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  instruction,  we  observe  that  there  is  another 
duty  of  teachers,  which  requires  tliat  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
ela»  of  improved,  wise,  virtuous  men.  They  are  to  govern  as  well  as 
teach.  They  must  preserve  order,  and  for  tliis  end  must  inflict  pun- 
ishment in  some  of  its  forms.  We  know  that  some  philanthropists  wish 
to  banish  idl  pimishment  from  the  schooL  We  would  not  discourage 
their  efforts  and  hopes ;  but  we  fear,  that  the  time  for  this  reform  is 
not  yet  come,  and  that  as  long  as  the  want  of  a  wise  discipline  at  home 
fiipplies  the  teacher  with  so  many  lawless  subjects,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  use  other  restraints  than  kindness  and  reason.  Punishment,  we 
fear,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  administered 
most  deliberately,  righteously,  judiciously,  and  with  a  wise  adaptation 
to  the  character  of  the  child,  we  all  feel ;  and  can  it  then  be  safely 
entrusted,  as  is  too  much  tlie  case,  to  teachers  undisciplined  in  mind 
and  heart  ?  Corporal  punishment  at  present  has  a  place  in  almost  all 
our  schools  for  boys,  and  perhaps  in  some  for  girls.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  ought  not  every  parent  to  have  some  security,  tliat  his 
ehild  shall  not  receive  a  blow,  unless  inflicted  in  wisdom,  justice,  and 
kindness?  And  what  security  can  be  have  for  this,  but  in  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  instructor  ?  We  have  known  mournful  effects 
of  injudicious  corporal  punishment  We  have  known  a  blow  to  alienate 
a  child  from  his  father,  to  stir  up  bitter  hatred  towards  his  teacher, 
and  to  indispose  him  to  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We 
cannot  be  too  nnwilling  to  place  our  children  under  the  care  of  paft^ 
sionato  teachers,  who,  having  no  rule  over  their  own  spirits,  cannot  of 
oourse  rule  others,  or  of  weidc  and  unskilful  teachers,  who  are  obliged 
to  supply  by  severity  the  want  Of  a  wise  firmness.  It  is  wonderful  how 
thoughtlessly  parents  expose  their  children  to  corporal  pmiishmeiit. 
Our  laws  have  expunged  whipping  from  the  penal  code,  and  the  felon 
k  exempted  from  this  indignity.     But  how  many  boys  are  subjected  to 
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a  whipper  in  the  shape  of  a  school-master,  whose  whole  mystery  of  dis- 
cipline lies  in  the  ferule.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  of  vast  import- 
ance in  its  moral  influence.  A  boy  compelled  for  six  hours  each  day 
to  see  the  countenance  and  hear  the  voice  of  an  unfeeling,  petulant, 
paflsionate,  unjust  teacher,  is  placed  in  a  school  of  vice.  He  is  all  the 
time  learning  lessons  of  inhumanity,  hard-heartedness,  and  injustice. 
The  English  are  considered  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  inclined  to 
emelty.  Their  common  people  are  said  to  be  wantmg  in  mercy  to  the 
inferior  animals  and  to  be  ferocious  in  their  quarrels,  and  their  plant- 
ers enjoy  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being  the  worst  masters  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  worth  consideration, 
whether  these  vices,  if  they  really  exist,  may  not  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  unrestrained,  barbarous  use  of  whipping  in  their  schools.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  sure,  that  the  discipline  <^  a  school  has  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  a  child,  and  that  a  just,  mild,  benevolent 
teacher,  who  procures  order  by  methods  which  the  moral  sense  of  his 
pupUi  approves,  is  perpetually  spreading  around  him  his  own  virtues. 
Should  not  our  teachers  then  be  sought  from  the  class  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  excellent  men  ? 

Our  limits  allow  us  to  add  but  one  more  remark  on  tho  qualifica- 
tions  of  teachers.  It  is  important,  that  they  should  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  awakening  the  religious  principle  in  the  young. 
We  would  not  of  course  admit  into  schools  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
denominations  which  divide  the  Christian  world.  But  religion  in  its 
hioadeet  sense  should  be  taught.  It  should  indirectly  mix  with  all 
teaching.  The  young  mind  should  be  guided  through  nature  and 
human  history  to  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the  Universe  ;  and  still 
more,  the  practical  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity  should  be 
matters  of  direct  inculcation.  We  know  no  office  requiring  greater 
wisdom,  and  none  but  the  wise  and  good  should  be  invited  to  discharge 
it. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  objected  to  the  yiews  now  given,  that  few, 
very  few  will  be  able  to  pay  for  such  teachers  as  we  recomm^id.  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  class,  who  if  they  had  the  will, 
and  would  deny  themselves  as  they  ought,  might  procure  excellent  in- 
ttmetors  for  their  children ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  let  them  do  their  best, 
lit  them  bat  throw  their  hearts  into  this  cause,  and  improvements 
will  be  effected,  which  have  not  been  anticipated,  perhaps  ndl  conceived. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  our  remarks  have  been  intended 
chiefly  for  the  opulent  Let  an  interest  in  education  be  awakened  in 
this  daas,  and  let  more  generous  means  for  its  promotion  be  employed, 
aad  we  are  satisfied  that  the  teaching  of  all  classes  will  be  advanced. 
The  talent  of  the  country  will  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  office 
of  instmction,  and  the  ben^t  will  spread  through  the  whole  community. 
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stitution  is  violated  by  anj  action  endangering  the  slave-holding  portion 
of  our  country.  A  higher  law  than  the  G(mstitution  forbids  this  un- 
holy interference.  Were  our  national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to 
reprobate,  as  stemlj  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifestation  of  a 
disposition  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more,  were  the  Free  and  the 
Slave-holding  States  not  onlj  separated,  but  engaged  in  the  fiercest 
hostilities,  the  former  would  deserve  the  abhorrence  of  the  world  and 
the  indignation  of  Heaven,  were  thej  to  resort  to  insurrection  and 
massacre  as  means  of  victor j.  Better  were  it  for  us  to  bare  our  own 
breasts  to  the  knife  of  the  slave»  than  to  arm  him  with  it  against  his 
master. 

It  b  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  the  mind  of  the  slave  that  we 
can  do  him  good.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free.  With  the  free  we 
are  to  plead  his  cause.  And  this  is  peculiarly  our  duty,  because  we 
have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his  own  efforts  for  his  emancipation. 
We  suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  The  more,  then,  should  be 
done  for  him.  Our  physical  power  is  ]dec^ed  against  him  in  case  of 
revolt  Then  our  moral  power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief.  His 
weakness,  which  we  increase,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can 
afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and  faithful  exposition  of 
his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Chnistians,  as  citizens,  we  have  duties  to  the 
slave,  as  well  as  to  every  other  member  of  the  community.  On  this 
point  we  have  no  liberty.  The  eternal  law  binds  us  to  take  the  side 
of  the  injured  ;  and  this  law  is  peculiarly  obligatory  when  we  forbid 
him  to  lift  an  arm  in  his  own  defence. 

Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave.  We  can  do 
much.  We  have  a  power  mightier  than  armies,  the  power  of  truth, 
of  principle,  of  virtue,  of  right,  of  religion,  of  love.  We  have  a  power, 
which  is  growing  with  every  advance  of  civilisation,  before  which  the 
slave-trade  has  fallen,  which  is  mitigating  the  sternest  despotisms^ 
which  is  spreading  education  through  all  ranks  of  society,  which  is 
bearing  Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  cames  in  its^ 
the  pledge  of  destruction  to  every  institution  which  debases  hmnanity. 
Who  can  measure  the  power  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  enlightened 
goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayers  and  persuasions,  from  the  press 
and  pulpit,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  devoted  men»  and  more  and 
more  binding  together  the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause  of  their  race  t 
All  other  ]>owers  may  fail.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  with 
God's  omnipotence.  It  is  Gkxl  himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  hit 
children.  It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience,  in  every  human  breast^  in 
the  wrong-doer  himself.  This  spirit  has  but  b^un  its  work  on  earth. 
It  is  breathing  itself  more  and  more  through  literature,  education^  in- 
stitutions, and  opinion.  Slavery  cannot  stand  before  it  Great  monl 
principles,  pure  and  generous  sentiments,  cannot  be  confined  to  this  or 
that  spot.  They  cannot  be  shut  out  by  territorial  lines,  or  local  legis- 
lation. They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of  the  omnipresenoe 
of  their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  conviction  of  good  men 
through  the  world,  that  slavery  is  a  grevious  wrong  to  human  nature, 
will  make  itself  felt  To  increase  this  moral  power  is  every  man's 
dnty.    To  embody  and  express  this  great  truth  is  in  every  man's  power. 
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and  thus  ererjr  man  can  do  something  to  break  the  chain  of  th» 
•lave. 

There  are  not  a  few  persons,  who,  from  vulgar  modes  of  thinking, 
cannot  bo  interested  in  this  subject  Because  the  slave  is  a  degraded 
being,  thej  think  slavery  a  low  topic,  and  wonder  how  it  can  excite  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  those  who  can  discuss  or  feel  for  any  thing 
else.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  slavery,  regarded  only  in  a  philosophicsd 
light,  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  highest  minds.  It  involves  the  greatest 
questions  about  human  nature  and  society.  It  carries  us  into  the 
problems  which  have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  understandings 
It  calls  us  to  inquire  into  the  foundation,  nature,  and  extent  of  himian 
rights,  into  the  distinction  between  a  person  and  a  thing,  into  the  true 
rdUitions  of  man  to  man,  into  the  obhgations  of  the  community  to  each 
of  its  members,  into  the  ground  and  laws  of  property,  and,  above  all, 
into  the  true  dignity  and  indestructible  claims  of  a  moral  being.  I 
venture  to  say,  there  is  no  subject,  now  agitated  by  the  conmiunity, 
which  can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity  with  slavery ;  and  yet  to 
multitudes  the  question  falls  under  the  same  contempt  with  the  slave 
himself.  To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower  himself  who  touches  it. 
The  fidsely  refined,  who  want  intellectual  force  to  grasp  it,  pronounce 
it  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosophical  dignity.     It  has  an 
important  bearing  on  character.    Our  interest  in  it  is  one  test  by  which 
our  comprehension  of  the  distinctive  spirit  of  Christianity  must  be 
judged. .  Christianity  is  the  manifestation  and  inculcation  of  Universal 
Love.     The  great  teaching  of  Christianity  is,  that  we  must  recognise 
and  respect  human  nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  poorest,  most  igno- 
rant, most  fallen.    We  must  look  beneath  "  the  flesh,"  to  *'  the  spirit  "^ 
The  spiritual  principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our  brotherly 
regard.     To  be  just  to  this  is  the  great  injunction  of  our  religion.     To 
overlook  this,  on  account  of  condition  or  colour,  is  to  violate  the  great 
Christian  law.     We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  one  design  of 
God,  in  appointing  the  vast  diversities  pf  human  condition,  to  put  to 
the  test,  and  to  bring  out  most  distinctly,  the  principle  of  spiritual 
love.     It  is  wisely  ordered  that  human  nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a 
few  forms  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  outward  glory.     To  be  dazzled 
and  attracted  by  these  woidd  be  no  sign  of  reverence  for  what  is  in- 
terior ^d  spiritual  in  human  nature.     To  lead  us  to  discern  and  love 
this,  we  are  brought  into  connexion  with  fellow-creatures  whose  out- 
ward circumstances  are  repulsive.      To  recognise  our  own  spiritual 
nature  and  (xod's  image  in  these  humble  forms,  to  recognise  as  brethren 
thoee  who  want  all  outward  distinctions,  is  the  chief  way  in  which  we 
are  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  to  raise  the  faUen  and  to 
save  the  lost.     We  see,  then,  the  moral  importance  of  the  question  of 
slsrery.     According  to  our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our  compre- 
hension of  the  christian  law.     He,  who  cannot  see  a  brother,  a  child 
of  Grod,  a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  humanity,  under  a  skin 
darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  vision  of  a  Christian.     He  worships  the 
Outward.     The  spirit  is  not  yet  revealed  to  him.     To  look  unmoved 
OQ  the  degradation  and  wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because  burdened 
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bj  a  fiercer  sun,  proves  us  strangers  to  justice  and  love,  in  tliose  uni- 
versal forms  which  characterise  Christianitj.  The  greatest  of  all 
distinctions,  the  onljr  enduring  one,  is  moral  goodness,  virtue,  religion. 
Outward  distinctions  cannot  add  to  the  dignity  of  this.  The  wealth 
of  worlds  is  "  not  sufficient  for  a  bumt-offiering'*  on  its  altar.  A 
being  capable  of  this  is  invested  bj  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his 
feUow-creatures.  To  exclude  millions  of  such  beings  from  our  sympa- 
thy, because  of  outward  disadvantages,  proves,  that,  in  whatever  else 
we  surpass  them,  we  are  not  their  superiors  in  christian  virtue. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  distinguished  by  univer- 
sality. It  is  universal  justice.  It  respects  all  the  rights  of  aJl  beings. 
It  suffers  no  being,  however  obscure,  to  be  wronged,  without  condenm- 
ing  the  wrong-doer.  Impartial,  uncompromising,  fearless,  it  screens 
no  &vourites,  is  dazzled  by  no  power,  spreads  its  i^ield  over  the  weak* 
est,  summons  the  mightiest  to  its  bar,  and  speaks  to  the  conscience  in 
tones  under  which  the  mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is  also  universal  love, 
comprehending  those  that  are  near  and  those  that  are  hr  off,  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  descending  to  the  fiillen,  and  espeoiauy 
binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  human  nature  is  trampled  under  foot 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  nothing  but  the  illuminatimi  of 
this  spirit  can  prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  ought 
to  be  i^pproached,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  will  be  regarded 
in  the  present  discussion.     My  plan  may  be  briefly  sketched. 

1.  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as 
Property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  eaored  rights,  the  gifts  of  God,  and 
inseparable  from  human  nature,  of  which  davery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations,  to  prevent  mi8i4>plioation  of 
these  principles. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which  the  Scriptures  are  thought 
to  furnish  in  fstvour  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

8.  I  shall  condude  with  a  few  reflections  on  the  duties  belonging 
to  the  times. 

In  the  first  two  sections  I  propose  to  show  that  shivery  is  a  great 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  pass  sentence  on  the  chwacter  c?  Hxb 
slave-holder.  These  two  subjects  are  distinct  Men  are  not  always 
to  be  interpreted  by  their  acts  or  institutions.  The  same  acts  in  differ- 
ent circumstances  admit  and  even  require  very  different  constmetions. 
I  offer  this  remark  that  the  subject  may  be  approached  without  pre* 
judice  or  personal  reference.  The  single  object  is  to  settle  great 
principles.  Their  bearing  on  individuals  will  be  a  subject  of  distiaet 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER  L— PROPERTY. 

The  slave-holder  claims  the  slave  as  his  Propertj.  The  very  idea 
of  a  slave  is,  that  he  belongs  to  another,  that  he  is  bound  to  live  and 
labour  for  another,  to  be  another's  instrument,  and  to  make  another'^ 
will  his  habitual  law,  however  adverse  to  his  own.  Another  owns  him, 
and,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  his  time  and  strength,  a  right  to  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  a  right  to  task  him  without  his  consent  and  to 
determine  the  kind  and  duration  of  his  toil,  a  right  to  confine  him  to 
anj  bounds,  a  right  to  extort  the  required  work  bj  stripes,  a  right,  in 
a  word,  to  use  him  as  a  tool,  without  contract,  against  his  will,  and  in 
denial  of  his  right,  to  dispose  of  himself  or  to  use  his  power  for  his 
own  good.  ''  A  slave,"  sajrs  the  Louisiana  code,  "  is  in  the  power  of 
the  master  to  whom  he  belongs.  The  master  maj  sell  him,  dispose  of 
his  person,  his  industry,  his  labour ;  he  can  do  nothing,  possess  nothing, 
nor  acquire  anj  thing,  but  which  must  belong  to  his  master.*'  '*  Slaves 
shall  be  deemed,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged,"  say  the  South-Caro- 
lina laws,  "  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands  of  ^eir  masters,  and 
poopoarions  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  Such  is  slavery, 
a  claim  to  man  as  property. 

Now  tliis  claim  of  property  in  a  human  being  is  altogether  false, 
groondless.  No  such  right  of  man  in  man  can  exist  A  human  being 
eannot  be  jusdy  owned.  To  hold  and  treat  him  as  property  is  to  in- 
flict a  great  wrong,  to  incur  the  guilt  of  oppression. 

This  position  tibere  is  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  obviousness.  It  is  too  plain  for  proof.  To  defend  it  is  like 
trying  to  confirm  a  self-evident  truth.  To  find  argmnents  is  not  easy, 
because  an  argument  is  something  clearer  than  the  proposition  to  be 
sostained.  The  man  who,  on  hearing  the  claim  to  property  in  man, 
does  not  see  and  feel  distinctly  that  it  is  a  cruel  usurpation,  is  hardly 
to  be  reached  by  reasoning,  for  it  is  hard  to  find  any  plainer  principles 
than  what  he  b^;ins  with  denying.  I  will  endeavour,  however,  to  illus- 
trate the  truth  which  I  have  stated. 

1.  It  is  plain,  that,  if  one  man  may  be  held  as  property,  then  every 
otlier  man  may  be  so  held.  If  there  be  nothing  in  human  nature,  in 
our  common  nature,  which  excludes  and  forbids  the  conversion  of  him 
who  possesses  it  into  an  article  of  property;  if  the  right  of  the  free  to 
liberty  is  founded,  not  on  their  essential  attributes  as  rational  and  moral 
beingBy  but  on  certain  adventitious,  accidental  circumstances,  into  which 
th^  have  been  thrown ;  then  every  human  being,  by  a  change  of  cir- 
eomatanoes,  may  justly  be  held  and  treated  by  another  as  property. 
If  one  man  may  be  rightfully  reduced  to  slavery,  then  there  is  not  a 
human  being  on  whom  the  same  chain  may  not  be  imposed.  Now  let 
every  reader  ask  himself  this  plain  question :  Could  I,  can  I,  be  right- 
luDy  seized,  and  made  an  article  of  property;  be  made  a  passive  in- 
strument of  another's  will  and  pleasure ;  be  subjected  to  another's  iire- 
qwnfiible  power ;  be  subjected  to  stripes  at  another's  will ;  be  denied 
the  control  and  use  of  my  own  limbs  and  faculties  for  my  own  good  ? 
Ikks  anj  man,  so  questioned,  doubt,  waver,  look  about  him  for  an 
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answer  ?  Is  not  the  reply  given  immediately,  intuitively,  by  his  whole 
inward  being  ?  Does  not  an  unhesitating,  unerring  conviction  spring 
up  in  my  breast,  that  no  other  man  can  acquire  such  a  right  in  myself? 
Do  we  not  repel  indignantly  and  with  horror  the  thought  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  tools  and  chattels  to  a  fellow-creature  ?  Is 
there  any  moral  truth  more  deeply  rooted  in  us,  than  that  such  a  degra- 
dation would  be  an  infinite  wrong?  And  if  this  impression  be  a 
delusion,  on  what  single  moral  conviction  can  we  rely?  This  deep 
assurance,  that  we  cannot  be  rightfully  made  another's  property,  does 
not  rest  on  the  hue  of  our  skins,  or  the  place  of  our  birth,  or  our  strength, 
or  wealth.  These  things  do  not  enter  our  thoughts.  The  conscious- 
ness of  indestructible  rights  is  a  part  of  our  moral  being.  The  con* 
sciousness  of  our  humanity  involves  the  persuasion  that  we  cannot  be 
owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute.  As  men  we  cannot  justly  be  made  slaves. 
Then  no  man  can  be  rightfully  enslaved.  In  casting  the  yoke  from 
ourselves  as  an  unspeakable  wrong,  we  condenm  ourselves  as  wrong- 
doers and  oppressors  in  laying  it  on  any  who  share  our  nature. — It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  a  man,  by  extreme  guilt,  may  not 
forfeit  the  rights  of  his  nature,  and  be  justly  punished  inih  slavery. 
On  this  point  crude  notions  prevail  But  the  discussion  would  be 
foreign  to  the  present  subject.  We  are  now  not  speaking  of  criminals. 
We  speak  of  innocent  men,  who  have  given  us  no  hold  on  them  by 
guilt ;  and  our  own  consciousness  is  a  proof  that  such  cannot  rightfiolly 
be  seized  as  property  by  a  fellow- creature. 

2.  A  man  cannot  be  seized  and  held  as  property,  because  he  has 
Rights.  What  these  rights  are,  whether  few  or  many,  or  whether  all 
men  have  the  same,  are  questions  for  future  discussion.  All  that  is 
assumed  now  is,  that  every  human  being  has  seme  rights.  This  truth 
cannot  be  denied,  but  by  denying  to  a  portion  of  the  race  that  moral 
nature  which  is  the  sure  and  only  foundation  of  rights.  This  truth 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  disputed.  It  is  even  recognised  in  the  very 
codes  of  slave  legislation,  which,  while  they  strip  a  man  of  liberty, 
affirm  his  right  to  life,  and  threaten  his  murderer  with  punishment. 
Now,  I  say,  a  being  having  rights  cannot  justly  be  made  property ; 
for  this  claim  over  him  virtually  annuls  all  his  rights.  It  strips  him  of 
all  power  to  assert  them.  It  makes  it  a  crime  to  assert  them.  The 
very  essence  of  slavery  is,  to  put  a  man  defenceless  into  the  hands  of 
another.  The  right  claimed  by  the  master,  to  task,  to  force,  to  im- 
prison, to  whip,  and  to  punish  the  slave,  at  discretion,  and  especially 
to  prevent  the  least  resistance  to  his  will,  is  a  virtual  denial  and  rab- 
version  of  all  the  rights  of  the  victim  of  his  power.  The  two  cannot 
stand  together.     Can  we  doubt  which  of  them  ought  to  fiiU  i 

3.  Another  argument  against  property  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essen*, 
tial  Equality  of  men.  I  Ihiow  that  this  doctrine,  so  venerable  in  the 
eyes  of  our  fathers,  has  lately  been  denied.  Verbal  logicians  hav«  told 
us  that  men  are  "  bom  equal  *'  only  in  the  sense  of  being  equally  bom. 
They  have  asked  whether  all  are  equally  taUL  strong,  or  beautiAil ;  or 
whether  nature,   Procrustes-like,  reduces  all  her  children  to  one 
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standard  of  intellect  and  virtue.  By  sach  arguments  it  is  attempted 
to  set  aside  the  principle  of  equality,  on  which  the  soundest  moralists 
have  reared  the  structure  of  social  duty ;  and  in  these  ways  the  old 
foundations  of  despotic  power,  which  our  fathers  in  their  simplicity 
thought  they  had  subverted,  are  laid  again  by  their  sons. 

It  is  freely  granted  that  there  are  innumerable  diversities  among 
men  ;  but  be  it  remembered,  they  are  ordained  to  bind  men  together, 
and  not  to  subdue  one  to  the  other  ;  ordained  to  give  means  and  oc- 
casions of  mutual  aid,  and  to  carry  forward  each  and  all,  so  that  the 
good  of  all  is  equally  intended  in  this  distribution  of  various  gifts.  Be 
it  also  remembered,  that  these  diversities  among  men  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  attributes  in  which  they  agree  ;  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  their  essential  equality.  All  men  have  the  same 
rational  nature  and  the  same  power  of  conscience,  and  all  are  equally 
made  for  indefinite  improvement  of  these  divine  fskculties,  and  for  the 
happiness  to  be  found  in  their  virtuous  use.  Who,  that  comprehends 
these- gifts,  does  not  see  that  the  diversities  of  the  race  vanish  before 
them  ?  Let  it  bo  added,  that  the  natural  advantages,  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another,  are  so  bestowed  as  to  counterbalance  one 
another,  and  bestowed  without  regard  to  rank  or  condition  in  life. 
Whoever  surpasses  in  one  endowment  is  inferior  in  others.  Even 
genius,  the  greatest  gift,  is  found  in  union  with  strange  infirmities, 
and  often  places  its  possessors  below  ordinary  men  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
Great  learning  is  often  put  to  shame  by  the  mother-wit  and  keen 
good  sense  of  uneducated  men.  Nature,  indeed,  pays  no  heed  to  birth 
or  condition  in  bestowing  her  favours.  The  noblest  spirits  sometimes 
grow  up  in  the  obscurest  spheres.  Thus  equal  aro  men  ;  and  among 
these  equals  who  can  substantiate  his  claim  to  make  others  his  property, 
his  tools,  the  mere  instruments  of  his  private  interest  and  gratification  ? 
Let  this  claim  begin,  and  where  will  it  stop  ?  If  one  may  assert  it, 
why  not  all  ?  Among  these  partakers  of  the  same  rational  and  moral 
nature,  who  can  make  good  a  right  over  others,  which  others  may  not 
establish  over  hinLself  ?  Does  he  insist  on  superior  strength  of  body 
or  mind  ?  Who  of  us  has  no  superior  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  en- 
dowments? Is  it  sure  that  the  slave  or  the  slave's  child  may  not 
surpass  his  master  in  intellectual  energy  or  in  moral  worth  ?  Has  na- 
ture conferred  distinctions  which  tell  us  plainly  who  shall  be  owners 
and  who  be  owned  ?  Who  of  us  can  unblushingly  lift  up  his  head  and 
■ay  that  God  has  written  "Master'*  there  ?  or  who  can  show  the  word 
"Slave"  engraven  on  his  brother's  brow?  The  equality  of  nature 
makes  slavery  a  wrong.  Nature's  seal  is  affixed  to  no  instrument  by 
which  property  in  a  single  human  being  is  conveyed. 

4b  That  a  human  being  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as  property 
is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  property.  Property  is  an  exclus- 
ive ng^t  It  shuts  out  all  claim  but  that  of  the  possessor.  What  one 
man  owns  cannot  belong  to  another.  What,  then,  is  the  consequence 
of  holding  a  human  being  as  property?  Plainly  this.  He  can  have 
DO  right  to  himself.  His  limbs  are,  in  truth,  not  morally  his  own. 
He  has  not  a  right  to  his  own  strength.     It  belongs  to  another.    His 
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will,  intellect,  aiid  muscles,  all  tlio  powers  of  body  and  mind  wliich  aro 
exercised  in  labour,  he  is  bound  to  regard  as  another's.  Now,  if  there 
be  property  in  anything,  it  is  that  of  a  man  in  his  own  person,  mind, 
and  strength.  All  other  rights  are  weak,  unmeaning,  compared  with 
this,  and  in  denying  this  all  right  is  denied.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
▼idual  may  forfeit  by  crime  his  right  to  the  use  of  his  limbs,  perhaps 
to  his  limbs,  and  even  to  life.  But  the  very  idea  of  forfeiture  implies 
that  the  right  was  originally  possessed.  It  is  true  that  a  man  may  by 
contract  give  to  another  a  Umited  riglit  to  his  strengtli.  But  he  gives 
only  because  he  possesses  it,  and  gives  it  for  considerations  wliich  he 
deems  beneficial  to  himself ;  and  the  right  conferred  ceases  at  once  on 
violation  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  bestowed,  To  deny  the 
right  of  a  human  being  to  himself,  to  his  own  limbs  and  faculties,  to 
his  energy  of  body  and  mind,  is  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  confuted 
by  any  thing  but  a  simple  statement.  Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  liis  belonging  to  another. 

5.  We  have  a  plain  recognition  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  in 
the  universal  indignation  excited  towards  a  man  who  makes  another 
his  slave.  Our  laws  know  no  higher  crime  than  that  of  reducing  a  man 
to  slavery.     To  steal  or  to  buy  an  African  on  his  own  shores,  is  piracy. 

In  this  act  the  greatest  wrong  is  inflicted,  the  most  sacred  right 
violated.  But  if  a  human  being  cannot  without  infinite  injustice  be 
seized  as  property,  then  he  cannot  without  equal  wrong  be  held  and 
used  as  such.  The  wrong  in  the  first  seizure  lies  in  the  destination  of 
a  human  being  to  future  bondage,  to  the  criminal  use  of  him  as  a 
chattel  or  brute.  Can  tliat  very  use,  which  makes  the  original  seizure 
an  enormous  wrong,  become  gradually  innocent  ?  If  the  slave  receive 
injury  without  measure  at  the  first  moment  of  the  outrage,  is  he  less 
injured  by  being  held  fast  the  second  or  the  third  ?  Does  the  duration 
of  wrong,  the  increase  of  it  by  continuance,  convert  it  into  right  ?  It 
18  true,  in  many  cases,  that  length  of  possession  is  considered  as  giving 
a  right,  where  the  goods  were  acquired  by  unlawful  means.  But  in 
these  cases  the  goods  were  such  as  might  justly  be  appropriated  to 
individual  use.  They  were  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  owned. 
They  fulfil  their  purpose  by  passing  into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
possessor.  It  is  essential  to  rightful  property  in  a  thing,  that  Uie 
thing  from  its  nature  may  be  rightfully  appropriated.  If  it  cannot 
originally  be  made  one's  own  without  crime,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
continued  as  such  without  guilt  Now  the  gromid,  on  which  the 
seizure  of  the  African  on  his  own  shore  is  condemned,  is,  that  he  is  a 
man,  who  has  by  his  nature  a  right  to  be  free.  Ought  not,  then,  the 
same  condemnation  to  light  on  the  continuance  of  his  yoke  ?  Still 
more.  Whence  is  it  that  length  of  possession  is  considered  by  the  laws 
as  conferring  a  right  ?  I  answer,  ft'om  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  original  proprietor,  and  from  the  apprehension  of  unsettling  all 
property  by  carrying  back  inquiry  beyond  a  certain  time.  Suppose, 
however,  an  article  of  property  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
bear  the  name  of  the  true  original  owner  stamped  on  it  in  bright  and 
indelible  characters.     In  this  case,  the  whole  ground,  on  which  length 
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of  possession  bars  other  claims,  would  fail.  The  proprietor  would  not 
be  concealed  or  rendered  doubtful  bj  the  lapse  of  time.  Would  not 
he,  who  should  receive  such  an  article  from  a  robl)er  or  a  succession  of 
robbers,  be  involved  in  their  guilt  ?  Now  tlie  true  owner  of  a  human 
being  is  made  manifest  to  all.  It  is  Himself.  No  brand  on  the  slave 
was  ever  so  conspicuous  as  the  mark  of  property  which  God  has  set  on 
him.  God,  in  making  him  a  rational  and  moral  being,  has  put  a 
glorious  stamp  on  him,  which  all  the  slave  legislation  and  slave-markets 
of  worlds  cannot  effiace.  Hence,  no  right  accrues  to  the  master  from 
the  length  of  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  the  slave. 

6.  Anotlier  argument  against  the  right  of  property  in  man,  may  be 
drawn  from  a  very  obvious  principle  of  moral  science.     It  is  a  plain 
truth,  universally  received,  that  every  right  supposes  or  involves  a 
corresponding  obligation.     If,  then,  a  man  has  a  right  to  another's 
person,  or  powers,  the  latter  is  under  obligation  to  give  himself  up  as 
a  chattel  to  the  former.     This  is  his  duty.     He  is  bound  to  be  a  slave ; 
and  bound  not  merely  by  the  Christian  law  which  enjoins  submission 
to  injury,  not  merely  by  prudential  considerations  or  by  the  claims  of 
public  order  and  peace ;  but  bound  because  another  has  a  right  of 
ownership,  has  a  moral  claim  to  him,  so  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  dis* 
honesty,  of  robbery,  in  withdrawing  himself  from  this  other's  service. 
It  is  his  duty  to  work  for  his  master,  though  all  compulsion  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  deserting  him  he  would  commit  the  crime  of  taking 
away  another  man's  property,  as  truly  as  if  ho  were  to  carry  off  his 
owner's  purse.     Now  do  we  not  instantly  feel,  can  we  help  feeling,  that 
this  is  false  ?     Is  the  slave  thus  morally  bound  ?     When  the  African 
was  first  brought  to  these  shores,  would  he  have  violated  a  solenm  ob- 
ligation by  slipping  hb  chain,  and  flying  back  to  his  native  home  ? 
Would  he  not  have  been  bound  to  seize  tlie  precious  opportunity  of 
escape  i    Is  the  slave  under  a  moral  obligation  to  confine  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children,  to  a  spot  where  their  union  in  a  moment  may  be 
forcibly  dissolved  ?     Ought  he  not,  if  he  can,  to  place  himself  and  hia 
family  under  the  guardianship  of  equal  laws  ?     Should  we  blame  him 
for  leaving  his  yoke  ?     Do  we  not  feel,  that,  in  the  same  condition,  a 
sense  of  duty  would  quicken  our  flying  steps  ?     Where,  tlien,  is  the 
obligation,  which  would  necessarily  be  imposed,  if  the  right  existed 
which  the  master  claims  ?     The  absence  of  obligation  proves  the  want 
of  the  right.     The  clain?  is  groundless.     It  is  a  cruel  wrong. 

7.  I  come  now  to  what  is  to  my  own  mind  the  great  argument 
against  seizing  and  using  a  man  as  property.  lie  oaimot  be  property 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  justice,  because  he  is  a  Rational,  Moral,  Im- 
mortal Being;  because  created  in  God's  image,  and  therefore  in  the 
highest  sense  his  child ;  because  created  to  unfold  godlike  faculties,  and 
to  govern  himself  by  a  Divine  Law  written  on  his  heart,  and  re-pub- 
lished in  God's  Word.  His  whole  nature  forbids  that  he  should  be 
seized  as  property.  From  his  very  nature  it  follows,  that  so  to  seize 
him  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  his  Maker,  and  to  inflict  aggravated  social 
wrong.     Into  every  human  being  Grod  has  breathed  an  immortal 
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q^irity  more  precious  than  the  whole  outward  creation.  No  earthlj  or 
celestial  language  can  exaggerate  the  worth  of  a  human  being.  No 
matter  how  obscure  his  condition.  Thought,  Reason,  Conscience,  the 
capacity  of  Virtue,  the  capacity  of  Christian  Love,  an  Immortal 
Destiny,  an  intimate  moral  connection  with  God, — here  are  attributes 
of  our  conmion  humanity  which  reduce  to  insignificance  all  outward 
distinctions,  and  make  every  human  being  imspeakably  dear  to  his 
Maker.  No  matter  how  ignorant  he  may  be.  The  capacity  of  Im- 
provement allies  him  to  the  more  instructed  of  his  race,  and  places 
within  his  reach  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  higher  worlds. 
Every  human  being  has  in  him  the  germ  of  the  greatest  idea  in  the 
universe,  the  idea  of  God ;  and  to  imfold  this  is  the  end  of  his 
existence.  Every  human  being  has  in  liis  breast  the  elements  of  that 
Divine,  Everlasting  Law,  which  the  highest  orders  of  the  creation 
obey.  He  has  the  idea  of  Duty ;  and  to  imfold,  revere,  obey  this, 
is  the  very  purpose  for  which  life  was  given.  Every  human  being 
has  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  that  word.  Truth ;  that  is,  he  sees, 
however  dimly,  the  groat  object  of  Divine  and  created  intelligence, 
and  is  capable  of  ever-enlarging  perceptions  of  truth.  Every  human 
being  has  affections,  which  may  be  purified  and  expanded  into  a 
Sublime  Love.  He  has,  too,  the  idea  of  Happiness,  and  a  thirst  for 
it  which  cannot  be  appeased.  Such  is  our  nature.  Wlierever  we  see 
a  man,  we  see  the  possessor  of  these  great  capacities.  Did  God  make 
Buch  a  being  to  be  owned  as  a  tree  or  a  brute  ?  How  plainly  was  he 
made  to  exercise,  unfold,  improve  his  highest  powers,  made  for  a 
moral,  spiritual  good !  and  how  is  he  wronged,  and  his  Creator  op- 
posed, when  he  is  forced  and  broken  into  a  tool  to  another's  physical 
enjoyment ! 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  for  an  End  in  Himself.  Ho  is  a 
Person,  not  a  Thing.  He  is  an  End,  not  a  mere  Instrument  or 
Means.  He  was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happiness.  Is  this  end 
reconcileable  with  his  being  held  and  used  as  a  chattel  ?  The  sacrifice 
of  such  a  being  to  another's  will,  to  another's  present,  outward,  ill- 
comprehended  good,  is  the  greatest  violence  which  can  be  offered  to 
an^  creature  of  God.  It  is  to  degrade  him  from  his  rank  in  the 
muverse,  to  make  him  a  means,  not  an  end,  to  cast  him  out  from 
God's  spiritual  family  into  the  brutal  herd. 

Such  a  being  was  plainly  made  to  obey  a  Law  within  Himself. 
This  is  the  essence  of  a  moral  being.  He  possesses,  as  a  part  of  his 
nature,  and  the  most  essential  part,  a  sense  of  Duty,  which  he  is  to 
reverence  and  foUow,  in  opposition  to  all  pleasure  or  pain,  to  all  inter- 
fering himian  wills.  The  great  purpose  of  all  good  education  and  dis- 
oipline  is,  to  make  a  man  Master  of  Himself,  to  excite  him  to  aci 
from  a  principle  in  his  own  mind,  to  lead  him  to  propose  his  own 
perfection  as  his  supreme  law  and  end.  And  is  this  highest  purpose  of 
man's  nature  to  be  reconciled  with  entire  subjection  to  a  foreign  will, 
to  an  outward,  overwhelming  force,  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
complete  submission  ? 

The  end  of  such  a  being  as  we  have  described  is,  manifestly.  Im- 
provement   Now  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  that  aJl  our 
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powers  are  to  improTe  bj  free  exertion.  Action  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  progress  to  the  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart  Is  it  not 
plain,  then,  that  a  human  being  cannot,  without  wrong,  be  owned  by 
another,  who  claims,  as  proprietor,  the  right  to  repress  the  powers  of 
his  slaves,  to  withhold  from  them  the  means  of  developement,  to  keep 
them  within  the  limits  which  are  necessary  to  contentment  in  chains, 
to  shut  out  every  ray  of  light  and  every  generous  sentiment  which  may 
interfere  with  entire  subjection  to  his  wiU  ? 

No  man,  who  seriously  considers  what  human  nature  is,  and  what 
it  was  made  for,  can  think  of  setting  up  a  claim  to  a  fellow-creature. 
What !  own  a  spiritual  being,  a  being  made  to  know  and  adore  God, 
and  who  is  to  outlive  the  sun  and  stars !  What !  chain  to  our  lowest 
uses  a  being  made  for  truth  and  virtue!  convert  into  a  brute 
instrument  that  intelligent  nature,  on  which  the  idea  of  Duty  has 
dawned,  and  which  is  a  nobler  type  of  God  than  all  outward  creation ! 
Should  we  not  deem  it  a  wrong  which  no  punishment  could  expiate, 
were  one  of  our  children  seized  as  property,  and  driven  by  the  whip  to 
toil  ?  And  shall  Grod's  child,  dearer  to  him  than  an  only  son  to  a  human 
parent,  be  thus  degraded  ?  Everything  else  may  be  owned  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  a  moral,  rational  being  cannot  be  property.  Suns  and 
stars  may  be  owned,  but  not  the  lowest  spirit.  Touch  any  thing  but 
this.  Lay  not  your  hand  on  God*s  rational  offspring.  The  whole 
spiritual  world  cries  out.  Forbear !  The  highest  intelligences  recognise 
their  own  nature,  their  own  rights,  in  the  humblest  human  being.  By 
that  priceless,  immortal  spirit  which  dwells  in  him,  by  that  likeness  of 
God  which  he  wears,  tread  him  not  in  the  dust,  confound  him  not  with 
the  brute. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  human  being  cannot  rightfully  be  held  and 
used  as  property.  No  legislation,  not  that  of  all  countries  or  worlds, 
could  make  him  so.  Let  this  be  laid  down,  as  a  first,  fundamental  truth. 
Let  us  hold  it  fiut,  as  a  most  sacred,  precious  truth.  Let  us  hold  it 
fast  against  all  customs,  all  laws,  all  rank,  wealth  and  power.  Let  it 
be  armed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  civilised  and  Christian  world 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  reader  would  be  so  wanting  in 
moral  discrimination  and  moral  feeling,  as  to  ur^e  that  men  may  right- 
fully be  seized  and  held  as  property,  because  various  governments  have 
so  ordained.  What!  is  human  legislation  the  measure  of  right  ?  Are 
€iod*s  laws  to  be  repealed  by  man's ?  Can  government  do  no  wrong? 
To  what  a  mournful  extent  is  the  history  of  human  governments  a  re- 
cord of  wrongs !  How  much  does  the  progress  of  civilisation  consist 
in  the  substitution  of  just  and  humane,  for  barbarous  and  oppressive 
laws!  The  individual,  indeed,  is  never  authorised  to  oppose  physical 
force  to  unrighteous  ordinances  of  government,  as  long  as  the  com- 
munity choose  to  sustain  them.  But  criminal  legislation  ought  to  be 
freely  and  earnestly  exposed.  Injustice  is  never  so  terrible,  and  never 
so  corrupting,  as  when  armed  with  the  sanctions  of  law.  The  authority 
of  government,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  silence  under  wrongs,  is  a 
reason  for  protesting  against  wrong  with  the  undivided  energy  of  argu- 
ment, entreaty,  and  solemn  admonition. 
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CHAPTER  II.— RIGHTS. 


I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject  I  am  to  show 
that  man  has  sacred  Rights,  the  gifts  of  Grod,  and  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  which  are  violated  by  slavery.  Some  important  prin- 
ciples, which  belong  to  this  head,  were  necessarily  anticipated  under 
the  preceding ;  but  they  need  a  fuller  exposition.  The  whole  subject 
of  Rights  needs  to  be  reconsidered.  Speculations  and  reasonings  about 
it  have  lately  been  given  to  the  public,  not  only  false,  but  dan- 
gerous to  freedom,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  injurious  views. 
Rights  are  made  to  depend  on  circumstances,  so  that  pretences  may 
easily  be  made  or  created  for  violating  them  successively  till  none  shall 
remain.  Human  rights  have  been  represented  as  so  modified  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  men*s  entrance  into  the  social  state,  tliat  only  the  sha- 
dows of  them  are  left.  They  have  been  spoken  of  as  absorbed  in  the 
public  good  ;  so  that  a  man  may  be  innocently  enslaved,  if  the  public 
good  shall  so  require.  To  meet  fully  all  these  errors,  for  such  I  hold 
ihem,  a  larger  work  than  the  present  is  required.  The  nature  of  man, 
his  relations  to  the  state,  the  limits  of  civil  government,  the  elements 
of  the  public  good,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  must  be 
surrendered  to  this  good,  these  are  the  topics  which  the  present  subject 
involves.  I  cannot  enter  into  them  particularly,  but  shall  lay  down 
what  seem  to  me  the  great  and  true  principles  in  regard  to  them.  I  ' 
shall  show  that  man  lias  rights  from  his  very  nature,  not  the  gifts  of 
society,  but  of  God ;  that  they  are  not  surrendered  on  entering  the 
social  state ;  that  they  must  not  be  taken  away  under  the  plea  of  pub- 
lic good ;  that  the  Individual  is  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Com- 
munity ;  that  the  idea  of  Rights  is  to  prevail  above  all  the  interests  of 
the  state. 

Man  has  rights  by  nature.  The  disposition  of  some  to  deride  abstract 
rights,  as  if  sdl  rights  were  uncertain,  mutable,  and  conceded  by  society, 
shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  nature.  Whoever  understands 
this  must  see  in  it  an  immoveable  foundation  of  rights.  These  are 
gifts  of  the  Creator,  bound  up  indissolubly  with  our  moral  constitution. 
In  the  order  of  things,  they  precede  society,  lie  at  its  foundation,  con- 
stitute man's  capacity  for  it,  and  are  the  great  objects  of  social  institu- 
tions. The  consciousness  of  rights  is  not  a  creation  of  human  art,  a 
conventional  sentiment,  but  essential  to  and  inseparable  from  the  human 
soul. 

Man's  rights  belong  to  him  as  a  Moral  Being,  as  capable  of  per- 
ceiving moral  distinctions,  as  a  subject  of  moral  obligation.  As  soon 
as  be  becomes  conscious  of  Duty,  a  kindred  consciousness  springs  up 
that  he  has  a  Right  to  do  what  the  sense  of  duty  enjoins,  and  that  no 
foreign  will  or  power  can  obstruct  his  moral  action  witliout  crime.  He 
feels  that  the  sense  of  duty  was  given  to  him  as  a  Law,  tliat  it  makes 
him  responsible  for  himself,  that  to  exercise,  unfold,  and  obey  it  is  the 
end  of  his  being,  and  tliat  he  has  a  right  to  exercise  and  obey  it  with- 
out hindrance  or  opposition.  A  consciousness  of  dignity,  however 
obscure,  belongs  also  to  this  divine  principle  ;  and  though  lie  may  want 
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irords  to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts,  he  feels  that  he  has  that  within 
him  which  makes  him  essentially  equal  to  all  around  him. 

The  sense  of  dutj  is  the  fountain  of  human  rights.  In  other  words,  the 
same  inward  principle,  which  teaches  the  former,  bears  witness  to  the 
latter.  Duties  and  Rights  must  stand  or  fall  together.  It  has  been  too 
common  to  oppose  them  to  one  another;  but  thej  are  indissolublj  joined 
together.  That  same  inward  principle,  which  teaches  a  man  what  he 
is  bound  to  do  to  others,  teaches  equaJlj,  and  at  the  same  instant,  what 
others  are  bound  to  do  to  him.  That  same  voice,  which  forbids  him  to 
injure  a  single  fellow-creature,  forbids  every  fellow- creature  to  do  him 
harm.  His  conscience,  in  revealing  the  moral  law,  does  not  reveal  a 
law  for  himself  only,  but  speaks  as  a  Universal  Legislator.  He  has  an 
intuitive  conviction,  that  the  obligations  of  this  divine  code  press  on 
others  as  truly  as  on  himself.  That  principle,  which  teaches  him  that 
he  sustains  th^  relation  of  brotherhood  to  all  human  beings,  teaches 
him  that  this  relation  is  reciprocal,  that  it  gives  indestructible  claims 
as  well  as  imposes  solemn  duties,  and  that  what  he  owes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  vast  family,  they  owe  to  him  in  return.  Thus  the  moral 
nature  involves  rights.  These  enter  into  its  very  essence.  They  are 
taught  by  the  very  voice  which  enjoins  duty.  Accordingly  there  is  no 
deeper  principle  in  human  nature  than  the  consciousness  of  rights.  So 
profound,  so  ineradicable  is  this  sentiment,  that  the  oppressions  of  ages 
have  nowhere  wholly  stifled  it. 

Having  shown  the  foundation  of  human  rights  in  human  nature,  it 
may  be  asked  what  they  are.  Perhaps  they  do  not  admit  very  accurate 
definition  any  more  than  human  duties  ;  for  the  Spiritual  cannot  be 
weighed  and  measured  like  the  Material.  Perhaps  a  minute  criticism 
may  find  fftult  with  the  most  guarded  exposition  of  them  ;  but  they 
may  easily  be  stated  in  language  which  the  unsophisticated  mind  will 
recognise  as  the  truth.  Volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  them  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps  they  may  be  comprehended  in  one  sentence.  They  may 
all  be  comprised  in  the  right,  which  belongs  to  every  rational  being,  to 
exercise  his  powers  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  and  others'  Happiness 
and  Virtue.  These  are  the  great  purposes  of  his  existence.  For  these 
his  powers  were  given,  and  to  these  he  is  bound  to  devote  them.  He 
is  bound  to  make  himself  and  others  better  and  happier,  according  to 
his  ability.  His  ability  for  this  work  is  a  sacred  trust  from  God,  the 
greatest  of  all  trusts.  He  must  answer  for  the  waste  or  abuse  of  it. 
He  consequently  suffers  an  unspeakable  wrong,  when  stripped  of  it  by 
others,  or  forbidden  to  employ  it  for  the  ends  for  which  it  is  given 
when  the  powers,  which  God  has  given  for  such  generous  uses,  are  im- 
paired or  destroyed  by  others,  or  the  means  for  their  action  and  growth 
are  forcibly  withheld.  As  every  human  being  is  bound  to  employ  his 
Acuities  for  his  own  and  others'  good,  there  is  an  obligation  on  each  to 
leave  all  free  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ;  and  whoever  respects 
this  obligation,  whoever  uses  his  own,  without  invading  others*  powers, 
or  obstructing  others'  duties,  has  a  sacred,  indefeasible  right  to  be  un- 
assailed,  unobstructed,  unliarmed  by  all  with  whom  he  may  be  con- 
nected. Here  is  the  grand,  all-comprehending  right  of  human  nature. 
Every  man  should  revere  it,  should  assert  it  for  himself  and  for  all* 
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and  should  bear  solemn  testimonj  against  everj  infraction  of  it,  bj 
whomsoeyer  made  or  endured. 

Haying  considered  the  great  fundamental  right  of  human  nature, 
partioular  rights  maj  easily  be  deduced.  Eyery  man  has  a  right  to 
exercise  and  inyigorate  his  intellect  or  the  power  of  knowledge,  for 
knowledge  is  the  essential  condition  of  successful  effort  for  every  good  : 
and  whoeyer  obstructs  or. quenches  the  intellectual  life  in  another 
inflicts  a  grieyous  and  irreparable  wrong.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
inquire  into  his  duty,  and  to  conform  himself  to  what  ho  learns  of  it. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  use  the  means,  given  by  Grod  and  sanctioned 
by  virtue,  for  bettering  his  condition.  He  has  a  right  to  be  respected 
according  to  his  moral  worth ;  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  be  protected  by  impartial 
laws  ;  and  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  coercion,  stripes,  and  punish- 
ment, as  long  as  he  respects  the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  right  to 
an  equivalent  for  his  labour.  He  has  a  right  to  sustain  domestic  rela- 
tions, to  discharge  their  duties,  and  to  enjoy  the  happiness  which  flows 
from  fidelity  in  these  and  other  domestic  relations.  Such  are  a  few  of 
human  rights ;  and  if  so,  what  a  grievous  wrong  is  slavery! 

Perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  impair  the  sense  of  the  reality 
and  sacredness  of  human  rights,  and  to  sanction  oppression,  than  loose 
ideas  as  to  the  change  made  on  man's  natural  rights  by  his  entrance  into 
civil  society.  It  is  commonly  said  that  men  part  with  a  portion  of 
these  by  becoming  a  community,  a  body  politic ;  that  government  con- 
aists  of  powers  surrendered  by  the  individual ;  and  it  is  said,  **  If  cer- 
tain rights  and  powers  may  be  surrendered,  why  not  others  ?  why  not 
all  ?  what  limit  is  to  be  set  ?  The  good  of  the  community,  to  which 
a  part  is  given  up,  may  demand  the  whole  ;  and  in  this  good,  all  pri- 
vate rights  are  merged."  This  is  the  logic  of  despotism.  We  are 
grieved  that  it  finds  its  way  into  republics,  and  that  it  sets  down  the 
great  principles  of  freedom  as  abstractions  and  metaphysical  theories, 
good  enough  for  the  cloister,  but  too  refined  for  practical  and  real  life. 

Human  rights,  however,  are  not  to  be  so  reasoned  away.  They 
belong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  nothing  can 
divest  him  of  them  but  the  destruction  of  his  nature.  They  are  not  to 
be  given  up  to  society  as  a  prey.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  end  of 
civil  society  is  to  secure  them.  The  great  end  of  government  is  to 
repress  all  vyrcng.  Its  highest  function  is  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  powerful,  so  that  the  obscurest  human  being  may  enjoy  his  rights 
in  peace.  Strange,  that  an  institution,  built  on  the  idea  of  Rights, 
ahould  be  used  to  unsettle  this  idea,  to  confuse  our  moral  perceptions, 
to  sanctify  wrongs  as  means  of  general  good ! 

It  is  said,  that,  in  forming  civil  society,  the  individual  surrenders  a 
part  of  his  rights.  It  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  he  adopts  new 
modes  of  securing  them.  He  consents,  for  example,  to  desist  from 
self-defence,  that  he  and  all  may  be  more  effectually  defended  by  the 
public  force.  He  consents  to  submit  his  cause  to  an  umpire  or  tribunal, 
that  justice  may  be  more  impartially  awarded,  and  that  he  and  all  may 
more  certainly  receive  their  due.  He  consents  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  his  property  in  taxation,  that  his  own  and  others*  property  may  be 
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the  more  secure.  He  submits  to  certain  restraints,  that  he  and  others 
may  enjoj  more  enduring  freedom.  He  expects  an  equivalent  for 
what  he  relinquishes,  and  insists  on  it  as  his  right  He  is  wronged  bj 
partial  laws,  which  compel  him  to  contribute  to  the  state  beyond  his 
proportion,  his  ability,  and  the  measiure  of  benefits  which  he  receives. 
How  absurd  is  it  to  suppose,  that,  by  consenting  to  be  protected  by  the 
state,  and  by  yielding  it  the  means,  he  surrenders  the  very  rights  which 
were  the  objects  of  his  accession  to  the  social  compact! 

The  authority  of  the  state  to  impose  laws  on  its  members  I  cheer- 
fully allow ;  but  this  has  limits,  which  are  found  to  be  more  and  more 
narrow  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  moral  science.  The  state  is 
equally  restrained  with  individuals  by  the  Moral  Law.  For  example, 
it  may  not,  must  not,  on  any  account,  put  an  innocent  man  to  death, 
or  require  of  him  a  dishonourable  or  criminal  service.  It  may  demand 
allegiance,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  the  protection  it  aflfords.  It  may 
levy  taxes,  but  only  because  it  takes  all  property  and  all  interests 
under  its  shield.  It  may  pass  laws,  but  only  impartial  ones,  framed 
for  the  whole,  and  not  for  the  few.  It  must  not  seize,  by  a  special 
act,  the  property  of  the  humblest  individual,  without  making  him  an 
equivalent.  It  must  regard  every  man,  over  whom  it  extends  its 
authority,  as  a  vital  part  of  itself,  as  entitled  to  its  care  and  to  its  pro- 
visions for  liberty  and  happiness.  If,  in  an  emergency,  its  safety, 
which  is  the  interest  of  each  and  all,  may  demand  the  imposition  of 
peculiar  restraints  on  one  or  many,  it  is  bound  to  limit  these  restrictions 
to  the  precise  point  which  its  safety  prescribes,  to  remove  the  necessity 
of  them  as  fsu-  and  as  fast  as  possible,  to  compensate  by  peculiar  pro- 
tection such  as  it  deprives  of  the  ordinary  means  of  protecting  them- 
selves, and,  in  general,  to  respect  and  provide  for  libSerty  in  the  very 
acts  which  for  a  time  restrain  it.  Tlie  idea  of  ?.ights  should  be  fun- 
damental and  supreme  in  civil  institutions.  Govp*-  iment  becomes  a 
nuisance  and  scourge,  in  proportion  as  it  sacrifices  those  to  the  many 
or  the  few.  Government,  I  repeat  it,  is  equally  bound  with  the  in- 
dividual by  the  Moral  Law.  The  ideas  of  Justice  and  Rectitude,  of 
what  is  due  to  man  from  his  fellow-creatures,  of  the  claims  of  every 
moral  being,  are  far  deeper  and  more  primitive  than  Civil  Polity. 
Government,  far  from  originating  them,  owes  to  them  its  strength. 
Right  is  older  than  human  law.  Law  ought  to  be  its  voice.  It  should 
be  built  on  and  should  correspond  to  the  principle  of  justice  in  the 
human  breast,  and  its  weakness  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than  to  its 
dashing  with  our  indestructible  moral  convictions. 

That  government  is  most  perfect,  in  which  Policy  is  most  entirely 
subjected  to  Justice,  or  in  which  the  supreme  and  constant  aim  is  to 
secure  the  rights  of  every  human  being.  Tliis  is  the  beautiful  idea  of 
a  freo  government,  and  no  government  is  free  but  in  proportion  as  it 
realises  this.  Liberty  must  not  be  confounded  with  popular  institu* 
tions.  A  representative  government  may  be  as  despotic  as  an  absolute 
monarchy.  In  as  far  as  it  tramples  on  Uie  rights  whether  of  many  or 
one,  it  is  a  despotism.  The  sovereign  power,  whether  wielded  by  a 
single  hand  or  several  hands,  by  a  king  or  a  congress,  which  spoils  one 
human  being  of  the  immunities  and  privileges  bestowed  on  him  by 
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God,  is  80  far  a  tyranny.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of  repre- 
sentatiye  institutions  is,  that  a  people's  rights  are  safest  in  their  own 
hands,  and  should  never  be  surrendered  to  an  irresponsible  power. 
Rights,  Rights,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  popular  government ;  and 
when  this  betrays  them,  the  wrong  is  more  aggravated  than  when  they 
are  crushed  by  despotism. 

Still  the  question  will  be  asked,  "  Is  not  the  General  Good  the  sup- 
preme  law  of  the  state?  Are  not  all  restraints  on  the  individual  just, 
which  this  demands?  When  the  rights  of  the  individual  clash  with  this, 
must  they  not  yield?  Do  they  not,  indeed,  cease  to  be  rights?  Must 
not  everything  give  place  to  the  General  Grood?"  I  have  started  this 
question  in  various  forms,  because  I  deem  it  worthy  of  particular  exa- 
mination. Public  and  private  morality,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our 
national  institutions,  are  greatly  concerned  in  settling  the  claims  of  the 
•*  General  Good."  In  monarchies,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  swallowed 
up  all  others.  In  republics,  the  General  Good  tlireatens  the  same  evil. 
It  is  a  shelter  for  the  abuses  and  usurpations  of  goverment,  for  the  pro- 
fligacies of  statesmen,  for  the  vices  of  parties,  for  the  wrongs  of  slavery. 
In  considering  this  subject,  I  take  tlie  hazard  of  repeating  principles 
already  laid  down ;  but  this  will  be  justified  by  the  importance  of 
reaching  and  determining  the  truth.  Is  the  General  Good,  then,  the 
supreme  law  to  which  every  thing  must  bow  ? 

This  question  may  be  settled  at  once  by  proposing  another.  Sup- 
pose the  public  good  to  require  that  a  number  of  ihe  members  of  a 
state,  no  matter  how  few,  should  perjure  themselves,  or  should  dis- 
claim their  faith  in  Grod  and  virtue.  Would  their  right  to  follow  con- 
science and  Grod  be  annulled  ?  Would  they  be  bound  to  sin  ?  Sup- 
pose a  conqueror  to  menace  a  state  with  ruin,  unless  its  members  should 
insult  their  parents,  and  stain  themselves  with  crimes  at  which  nature 
revolts.  Must  the  public  good  prevail  over  purity  and  our  holiest 
affections  ?  Do  we  not  all  feel  that  there  are  higher  goods  than  even 
the  safety  of  the  state  ?  that  there  is  a  higher  law  than  that  of  mightiest 
empires  ?  that  the  idea  of  Rectitude  is  deeper  in  human  nature  than 
that  of  private  or  public  interest  ?  and  that  this  is  to  bear  sway  over 
all  private  and  public  acts  ? 

The  supreme  law  of  a  state  is  not  its  safety,  its  power,  its  prosperity, 
its  affluence,  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the 
arts.  These  objects,  constituting  what  is  commonly  called  the  Public 
Gk)od,  are,  indeed,  proposed,  and  ought  to  be  proposed,  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  of  states.  But  there  is  a  higher  law,  even 
Virtue,  Rectitude,  the  voice  of  Conscience,  the  Will  of  God.  Justice 
is  a  greater  good  than  property,  not  greater  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
Universal  benevolence  is  infinitely  superior  to  prosperity.  Religion, 
the  love  of  God,  is  worth  incomparably  more  than  all  his  outward 
gifts.  A  community,  to  secure  or  aggrandise  itself,  must  never  forsake 
the  Right,  the  Holy,  the  Just. 

Moral  Good,  Rectitude  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  Supreme  Good ; 
by  which  I  do  not  intend  that  it  is  the  surest  means  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Such,  indeed,  it  is,  but  this  is  too  low  a  view. 
It  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  Means,  an  Instrument.     It  is  the 
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Sapreme  End,  and  states  are  bound  to  subject  to  it  all  their  legislation* 
be  the  i^parent  loss  of  prosperity  ever  so  great.     National  wealth  is 
not  the  End.     It  derives  all  its  worth  from  national  virtue.     If  ao- 
comulated  bj  rapacity,  conquest,  or  any  degrading  means,  or  if  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  whom  it  strengthens  to  crush  the 
many,  it  is  a  curse.     National  wealth  is  a  blessing,  only  when  it 
springs  from  and  represents  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  com- 
munity, when  it  is  a  fruit  and  expression  of  good  habits,  of  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all,  of  impartial  and  beneficent  legislation,  when  it  gives 
impulse  to  the  higher  faculties,  and  occasion  and  incitement  to  justice 
and  beneficence.     No  greater  calamity  can  befall  a  people  than  to 
prosper  by  crime.     No  success  can  be  a  compensation  for  the  wound 
mflicted  on  a  nation's  mind  by  renouncing  Right  as  its  supreme  Law. 
Let  a  people  exalt  Prosperity  above  Rectitude,  and  a  more  danger- 
ous end  cannot  be  proposed.     Pubhc  Prosperity,  General  Good,  re- 
garded by  itself,  or  apart  from  the  moral  law,  is  something  vague, 
unsettled,  and  uncertain,  and  will  infallibly  be  so  construed  by  the 
selfish  and  grasping  as  to  secure  their  own  aggrandisement.     It  may 
be  made  to  wear  a  thousand  forms,  according  to  men*s  interests  and 
passions.     This  is  illustrated  by  every  day's  history.     Not  a  party 
springs  up,  which  does  not  sanctify  all  its  projects  for  monopolising 
power  by  the  plea  of  General  Good.     Not  a  measure,  however  ruinous, 
can  be  proposed,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  favour  one  or  another  na- 
tional interest.     The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
an  uncertainty  growing  out  of  the  infinite  and  very  subtile  causes 
which  are  acting  on  communities,  tlie  consequences  of  no  measure  can 
be  foretold  with  certainty.     The  best  concerted  schemes  of  policy  often 
frdl ;  whilst  a  rash  and  profligate  administration  may,  by  unexpected 
concurrences  of  events,  seem  to  advance  a  nation's  glory.     In  regard 
to  the  means  of  national  prosperity  the  wisest  are  weak  judges.     For 
example,  the  present  rapid  growth  of  tliis  country,  carrying,  as  it  does, 
vast  multitudes  beyond  the  institutions  of  religion  and  education,  may 
be  working  ruin,  whilst  the  people  exult  in  it  as  a  pledge  of  greatness. 
We  are  too  short-sighted  to  find  our  law  in  outward  interests.     To 
states,  as  to  individuals,  Rectitude  is  the  Supreme  Law.     It  was  never 
designed  that  the  public  good,  as  disjoined  from  this,  as  distinct  from 
justice  and  reverence  for  all  rights,  should  be  comprehended  and  made 
our  end.     Statesmen  work  in  the  dark,  until  the  idea  of  Right  towers 
above  expediency  or  wealth.     Wo  to  that  people  which  would  found 
its  prosperity  in  wrong !     It  is  time  that  the  low  maxims  of  policy, 
which  have  ruled  for  ages,  should  falL     It  is  time  that  public  interest 
should  no  longer  hallow  injustice,  and  fortify  government  in  making 
the  weak  their  prey. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  used  the  phrase.  Public  or  General  Grood, 
in  its  common  acceptation,  as  signifying  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a 
state.  Why  can  it  not  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  ?  Why  can  it  not 
be  made  to  comprehend  inward  and  monJ  as  well  as  outward  good  f 
And  why  cannot  the  former  be  understood  to  be  incomparably  tlie  most 
important  element  of  the  pubhc  weal  ?  Then,  indeed,  I  should  assent 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  General  Good  is  the  Supreme  Law.     So 
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oonstnied,  it  would  support  the  great  truths  which  I  hare  maintained. 
It  would  coudemn  the  infliction  of  wrong  on  the  humblest  individuaU 
as  a  national  calamity.  It  would  plead  with  us  to  extend  to  every  in- 
dividual the  means  of  improving  his  character  and  lot 

If  the  remarks  under  this  head  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  the  good 
of  the  Individual  is  more  important  than  the  outward  prosperity  of  the 
State.  The  former  is  not  vague  and  unsettled,  like  the  latter,  and  it 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  interests.  It  consists  in  the  free  exertion 
and  expansion  of  the  individual's  powers,  especially  of  his  higher  faoul" 
ties  ;  in  the  energy  of  his  intellect,  conscience,  and  good  affections ;  in 
sound  judgment ;  in  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  in  labouring  honestly  for 
himself  and  liis  family ;  in  loving  his  Creator,  and  subjecting  his  own 
will  to  the  Divine ;  in  loving  his  fellow-creatures,  and  making  cheer- 
ful sacrifices  to  their  happiness ;  in  friendship ;  in  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art ;  in  loyalty  to  his  principles ;  in 
moral  courage ;  in  self-respect ;  in  understanding  and  asserting  his 
rights ;  and  in  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality.  Such  is  the  good 
of  the  Individual ;  a  more  sacred,  exalted,  enduring  interest,  than  any 
accessions  of  wealth  or  power  to  the  State.  Let  it  not  be  sacrificed  to 
these.  He  should  find,  in  his  connection  with  the  community,  aids  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  of  his  being,  and  not  be  chained 
and  suMued  by  it  to  the  inferior  interests  of  any  fellow-creature. 

In  all  ages  the  Individual  has  in  one  form  or  another  been  trodden 
in  the  dust  In  monarchies  and  aristocracies  he  has  been  sacrificed  to 
One  or  to  the  Few ;  who,  regarding  government  as  an  heirloom  in 
their  families,  and  thinking  of  the  people  as  made  only  to  live  and  die 
for  their  glory,  have  not  dreamed  that  the  sovereign  power  was  designed 
to  shield  every  man,  without  exception,  from  wrong.  In  the  ancient 
Republics,  the  Glory  of  the  State,  especially  Conquest,  was  the  end 
to  wliich  the  individual  was  expected  to  offer  himself  a  victim,  and  in 
promoting  which  no  cruelty  was  to  be  declined,  no  human  right  re- 
vered. He  was  merged  in  a  great  whole,  called  the  Commonwealth, 
to  which  his  who]e  nature  was  to  be  immolated.  It  was  the  glory  of 
the  American  people,  that  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence  they 
took  the  groimd  of  the  indestructible  rights  of  every  human  being. 
They  declared  all  men  to  be  essentially  equal,  and  each  bom  to  be 
free.  They  did  not,  like  the  Greek  or  Roman,  assert  for  themselves 
a  liberty,  which  they  burned  to  wrest  from  other  states.  They  spoke 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  the  representatives  of  the  rights  of  the 
feeblest,  as  weU  as  mightiest  of  their  race.  They  published  universal, 
everlasting  principle.^,  which  are  to  work  out  the  deliverance  of  every 
human  being.  Such  was  their  glory.  Let  not  the  idea  of  Rights  be 
erased  from  their  children's  minds  by  false  ideas  of  public  good.  Let 
not  the  sacreduess  of  Individual  Man  be  forgotten  in  the  feverish  pur- 
suit of  property.  It  is  more  important  that  the  Individual  should 
respect  himself,  and  be  respected  by  others,  than  that  the  wealth  of 
both  worlds  should  be  accumulated  on  our  shores.  National  wealth  is 
not  the  end  of  society.  It  may  exist  where  large  classes  are  depressed 
and  wronged.  It  may  imdermine  a  nation's  spirit,  institutions,  and 
independence.     It  can  have  no  value  and  no  sure  foundation,  until  th« 
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Sopremaoj  of  the  Rights  of  the  Individual  is  the  first  article  of  a  na- 
tion's fkith,  and  until  rererence  for  them  becomes  the  spirit  of  public 
men. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied  to  all  which  has  now  been  said,  that  there 
is  an  argument  from  experience,  which  invalidates  the  doctrines  of  this 
section.  It  maj  be  said,  that  human  rights,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  said  of  their  sacredness,  do  and  must  yield  to  the  exigencies  of 
real  life ;  that  there  is  often  a  stem  necessity  in  human  affairs  to  which 
they  bow.  I  may  be  asked,  whether,  in  the  history  of  nations,  cir- 
cumstances do  not  occur,  in  which  the  rigour  of  the  principles  now  laid 
down  must  be  relaxed  ;  whether,  in  seasons  of  imminent  peril  to  the 
state,  private  rights  must  not  give  way.  I  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
establishment  of  martial  law  and  a  dictator  has  not  sometimes  been 
justified  and  demanded  by  public  danger  ;  and  whether,  of  course,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  are  not  held  at  the  discretion  of 
the  state.  I  admit,  in  reply,  that  extreme  cases  may  occur,  in  which 
the  exercise  of  rights  and  freedom  may  be  suspended ;  but  suspended 
only  for  their  ultimate  and  permanent  security.  At  such  times,  when 
the  frantic  fury  of  the  many,  or  the  usurpations  of  the  few,  interrupt 
the  administration  of  law,  and  menace  property  and  life,  society, 
threatened  with  ruin,  puts  forth  instinctively  spasmodic  efforts  for  its 
own  preservation.  It  flies  to  an  irresponsible  dictator  for  its  protection. 
But  in  these  cases,  the  great  idea  of  Rights  predominates  amidst  their 
apparent  subversion.  A  power  above  all  laws  is  conferred,  only  that 
the  empire  of  law  may  be  restored.  Despotic  restraints  are  imposed, 
only  that  liberty  may  be  rescued  from  ruin.  All  rights  are  involved 
in  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  hence,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the 
safety  of  the  state  becomes  the  supreme  law.  The  individual  is 
bound  for  a  time  to  foregoi^is  freedom,  for  the  salvation  of  institutions, 
without  which  liberty  is  but  a  name.  To  argue  from  such  sacrifices, 
that  he  may  be  permanently  made  a  slave,  is  as  great  an  insult  to  reason 
as  to  humanity.  It  may  be  added,  that  sacrifices,  which  may  be  de- 
manded for  the  safety,  are  not  due  from  the  individual  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  The  great  end  of  civil  society  is  to  secure  rights,  not 
accumulate  wealth  ;  and  to  merge  the  former  in  the  latter  is  to  turn 
politioal  union  into  degradation  and  a  scourge.  The  community  is 
boond  to  take  the  rights  of  each  and  ail  under  its  guardianship.  It 
must  substantiate  its  claim  to  universal  obedience  by  redeeming  its 
pledge  of  universal  protection.  It  must  immolate  no  man  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest.  Its  laws  should  be  made  for  all,  its  tribunals 
opened  to  alL  It  cannot  without  guilt  abandon  any  of  its  members  to 
private  oppression,  to  irresponsible  power. 

We  have  thus  established  the  reality  and  sacredness  of  human 
rights ;  and  that  slavery  is  an  infraction  of  these  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  laboured  proof.  Slavery  violates,  not  one,  but  all ;  and  violates 
them,  not  incidentally,  but  necessarily,  systematically,  from  its  yei^ 
nature.  In  starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  slave  is  property,  it 
iweept  away  erery  defence  of  human  rights  and  lays  them  in  the  dust 
Were  it  necessary,  I  might  enumerate  them,  and  show  how  all  &11 
befiore  this  terrible  usurpation ;  but  a  fow  remarks  will  suffice. 
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Slavery  strips  mau  of  the  fundamental  right  to  inquire  into,  consult, 
and  seek  his  own  happiness.  His  powers  belong  to  another,  and  for 
another  thej  must  be  used.  He  must  form  no  plans,  engage  in  no 
enterprises,  for  bettering  his  condition.  Wliatever  be  his  capacities, 
however  equal  to  great  improvements  of  his  lot,  he  is  chained  for  life 
by  another's  will  to  the  same  unvaried  toil.  He  is  forbidden  to  do,  for 
himself  or  others,  the  work  for  which  Grod  stamped  liim  with  his  own 
image,  and  endowed  him  witli  his  own  best  gifts. — Again,  the  slave  is 
stripped  of  the  right  to  acquire  property.  Being  himself  owned,  his 
earnings  belong  to  another.  He  can  possess  nothing  but  by  favour. 
That  right,  on  which  the  developement  of  men's  powers  so  much  de- 
pends, the  right  to  make  accumulations,  to  gain  exclusive  possessions 
by  honest  industry,  is  withheld.  **  The  slave  can  acquire  noUiing," 
says  one  of  the  slave  codes,  "but  what  must  belong  to  his  master;" 
'  and  however  this  definition,  which  moves  the  indignation  of  the  free, 
may  be  mitigated  by  favour,  the  spirit  of  it  enters  into  the  very  essence 
of  slavery. — Again,  the  slave  is  stripped  of  his  right  to  his  wife  and 
children.  They  belong  to  another,  and  may  be  torn  from  him,  one 
and  all,  at  any  moment,  at  his  master's  pleasure. — Again,  the  slave  is 
iftripped  of  the  right  to  the  culture  of  his  rational  powers.  He  is  in 
some  cases  deprived  by  law  of  instruction,  which  is  placed  within  his 
reach  by  the  improvements  of  society  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  age. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  toil  that  his  children  may  enjoy  a  better  education 
than  himself.  The  most  sacred  right  of  human  nature,  that  of  de- 
veloping his  best  faculties,  is  denied.  Even  should  it  be  granted,  it 
would  be  conceded  as  a  favour,  and  might  at  any  moment  he  withheld 
by  the  capricious  will  of  another. — Again,  the  slave  is  deprived  of  the 
right  of  self-defence.  No  injury  from  a  white  man  is  he  suffered  to 
repel,  nor  can  he  seek  redress  from  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  ac- 
cumulated insult  and  wrong  provoke  him  to  the  slightest  retaliation, 
this  effort  for  self-protection,  allowed  and  commended  to  others,  is  a 
crime,  for  which  he  must  pay  a  fearful  penalty.— Again,  the  slave  is 
stripped  of  the  right  to  be  exempted  from  all  harm  except  for  wrong- 
doing. He  is  subjected  to  the  lash,  by  those  whom  he  has  never  consented 
to  serve,  and  whose  claim  to  him  as  property  we  have  seen  to  be  a  usur- 
pation ;  and  this  power  of  punishment,  which,  if  justly  claimed,  should 
bo  exercised  with  a  fearjful  care,  is  often  delegated  to  men  in  whose 
hands  there  is  a  moral  certainty  of  its  abuse. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  example  of  tlie  violation  of  human  rights 
by  slavery.  The  slave  virtually  suffers  the  wrong  of  robbery,  though 
with  utter  imconsciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  inflict  it  It  may, 
indeed,  be  generally  thought,  that,  as  he  is  suffered  to  own  nothing,  he 
cannot  fall,  at  least,  imder  this  kind  of  violence.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  he  owns  nothing.  Whatever  he  may  be  denied  by  man,  he  holds 
from  nature  the  most  valuable  property,  and  that  from  which  all  other 
is  derived,  I  mean  his  strength.  His  labour  is  his  own,  by  the  gift  of 
that  God  who  nerved  his  arm,  and  gave  him  intelligence  and  conscience 
to  direct  the  use  of  it  to  his  own  and  others'  happiness.  No  possession 
is  so  precious  as  a  man's  force  of  body  and  mmd.  The  exertion  of 
this  in  labour  is  the  great  foundation  and  source  of  property  in  outward 
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things.  The  worth  of  articles  of  traffic  is  mea«;urcd  by  tlio  labour 
expended  in  their  production.  To  the  great  mass  of  men,  in  all  coun- 
tries, their  strength  or  labour  is  their  wliole  fortune.  To  seize  on  this 
would  be  to  rob  them  of  their  all.  In  truth,  no  robbery  is  so  great  as 
that  to  which  the  slave  is  habitually  subjected.  To  take  by  force  a 
man's  whole  estate,  the  fruit  of  years  of  toil,  would  by  universal  con- 
sent be  denounced  as  a  great  wrong ;  but  what  is  this,  compared  with 
seizing  the  man  himself,  and  appropriating  to  our  use  the  limbs,  facul- 
ties, strength,  and  Libour,  by  which  all  property  ia  won  and  held  fast  ? 
The  right  of  property  in  outward  things  is  as  nothing,  compared  with 
our  right  to  ourselves.  Were  the  slave-holder  stripped  of  his  fortune, 
he  would  count  the  violence  slight,  compared  with  what  ho  would  suf- 
fer, were  his  person  seized  and  devoted  as  a  chattel  to  another's  use. 
Let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  slave  receives  an  equivalent,  that  he  is  fed 
and  clothed,  and  is  not,  therefore,  robbed.  Suppose  another  to  wrest 
from  us  a  valued  possession,  and  to  pay  us  his  own  price.  Should  we 
not  think  oiurselves  robbed  ?  Would  not  the  laws  pronounce  the  in- 
vader a  robber  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  right  of  property,  that  a 
man  should  determine  the  equivalent  for  what  ho  takes  from  his  neigh- 
bour ?  Especially,  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  the  equivalent  duo  to  the 
labourer  will  be  scrupulously  weighed,  when  he  himst»lf  is  held  as  pro- 
perty, and  all  his  earnings  are  declared  to  be  his  master's  ?  So  gi'eat 
an  infraction  of  human  right  is  slavery ! 

In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  slavery  difiFer  ;  that  the  rights  of  the  slave  aro  not  as  wantonly 
sported  witli  as  the  claims  of  the  master  might  lead  us  to  infer  ;  that 
some  of  his  possessions  are  sacred ;  that  not  a  few  slave-holders  refuse 
to  divorce  husband  and  wife,  to  sever  parent  and  child ;  and  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  power  of  punishment  is  used  so  reluctantly,  as  to  en- 
courage insolence  and  insulK)rdination.  All  this  I  have  no  disposition 
to  deny.  Indeed,  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  wink 
wholly  out  of  sight  the  rights  of  a  fellow-creature.  Degrade  him  as 
we  may,  we  cannot  altogether  forget  his  claims.  In  every  slave- 
country,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  masters  who  desire  and  purpose  to 
respect  these,  to  the  full  extent  which  the  nature  of  the  relation  will 
allow.  Still,  human  rights  arc  denied.  They  lie  wholly  at  another's 
mercy  ;  and  we  must  have  studied  history  in  vain,  if  we  need  he  told 
that  they  will  be  continually  the  prey  of  this  al»olutc  power. — The 
Evils,  involved  in  and  flowing  from  the  denial  and  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  the  slave,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III.— EXPLANATIONS. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  preceding  sections  that  slavery 
is  a  violation  of  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of  a  great  wrong.  And 
liere  a  question  arises.     It  may  be  &<(ked,  whether,  by  this  language. 
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I  intend  to  fjEisten  on  the  slave-holder  the  charge  of  peculiar  guilL  Ou 
this  point  great  ezplicitness  is  a  dutj.  Sympathy  with  the  slavo  has 
often  degenerated  into  injustice  towards  the  master.  I  wish  then,  to 
be  understood,  that,  in  ranking  slavery  among  the  greatest  wrongs,  I 
speak  of  the  injury  endured  by  the  slave,  and  not  of  the  character  of 
liie  master.  These  are  distinct  points.  The  former  does  not  deter- 
mine the  latter.  The  wrong  is  the  same  to  the  slave,  ft-om  whatever 
motive  or  spirit  it  may  be  inflicted.  But  this  motive  or  spirit  deter- 
mines wholly  the  character  of  him  who  inflicts  it.  Because  a  great 
injury  is  done  to  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is  a 
depraved  man ;  for  he  may  do  it  unconsciously,  and  still  more,  ma/ 
do  it  in  the  belief  that  he  confers  a  good.  We  hav^  learned  little  of 
moral  science  and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know  that  guilt  is  to 
be  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by  unfaithfulness  to  con- 
science ;  and  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  often  darkened  by 
education,  and  other  inauspicious  influences.  All  men  have  partial 
consciences,  or  want  comprehension  of  some  duties.  All  partake,  in 
a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Some 
are  betrayed  into  moral  mistakes  by  the  very  force  with  which  con- 
science acts  in  regard  to  some  particular  duty.  As  the  intellect,  in 
grasping  one  truth,  often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and,  by  giving  itself 
up  to  one  idea,  falls  into  exaggeration  ;  so  the  moral  sense,  in  seizing 
on  a  particular  exercise  of  philanthropy,  forgets  other  duties,  and  will 
even  violate  many  important  precepts,  in  its  passionate  eagerness  to 
carry  one  to  perfection.  Innumerable  illustrations  may  be  given  of 
the  liablcness  of  men  to  moral  error.  The  practice,  which  stakes  one 
m^tn  with  horror,  may  seem  to  another,  who  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  the  midst  of  it,  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.  We  must  judge 
others,  not  by  oiu:  Ught,  but  by  their  own.  We  must  take  their  place, 
and  consider  what  allowance  we  in  their  position  might  justly  expect 
Oiu:  ancestors  at  the  North  were  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  Some 
of  us  can  recollect  individuals  of  the  coloured  race,  who  were  torn 
from  Africa,  and  grew  old  under  our  parental  roofe.  Our  ancestors 
committed  a  deed  now  branded  as  piracy.  Were  they,  therefore,  the 
ofiscouring  of  the  earth?  Were  not  some  among  them  the  best 
of  their  times  ?  The  administration  of  religion  in  almost  all  past 
ages  has  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  How 
many  sects  have  persecuted  and  shed  blood !  Were  their  members, 
therefore,  monsters  of  depravity  ?  The  history  of  our  race  is  made  up 
of  wrongs,  many  of  which  were  committed  without  a  suspicion  of  theur 
true  chsu'acter,  and  many  from  an  urgent  sense  of  duty.  A  man  bom 
among  slaves,  accustomed  to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its 
necessity  by  venerated  parents,  associating  it  with  all  whom  he  reveres, 
and  too  familiar  with  its  evils  to  see  and  feel  their  magnitude,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to  more  impartial 
and  distant  observers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that,  when  new  light  is 
offered  him,  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting  it.  Are  we  all  willing  to  re- 
oeive  new  light  ?  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  be  slow  to 
be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  ax)  abuse  sanctioned  by  prescription* 
and  which  has  so  interwoven  itself  with  idl  the  habits,  emplojmenti^ 
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and  economy  of  life,  that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of 
Bocietj  without  this  all-pervading  element  ?  May  he  not  be  true  to 
his  convictions  of  duty  in  other  relations,  though  he  grievoasly  err  in 
this?  If,  indeed,  through  cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle  the  moni- 
tions of  conscience,  warp  his  judgment,  and  repel  the  hght,  he  incurs 
great  guilt.  If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on  doing  right,  though  at 
the  loss  of  every  slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt.  But  who  of  us  can  look 
into  his  heart  ?     To  whom  are  the  secret  workings  there  revealed. 

Still  more.  There  are  masters  who  have  tlurown  off  the  natural 
prejudices  of  their  position,  who  see  slavery  as  it  is,  and  who  hold  the 
slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  disinterested  considerations ;  and 
these  deserve  great  praise.  They  deplore  and  abhor  the  institution ; 
but  believing  that  partial  emancipation,  in  the  present  condition  of 
society,  would  bring  unmixed  evil  on  bond  and  free,  they  think  them- 
selves bound  to  continue  the  relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by 
c(miprohensive  and  systematic  measures  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
<^  them  who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing  a  freeman  to 
bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what  seem  to  them  the  perils  and 
difficulties  of  liberating  multitudes,  bom  and  brought  up  to  that  con- 
dition. There  are  many,  who,  nominally  holding  the  slave  as  property, 
still  bold  him  for  his  own  good  and  for  the  public  order,  and  would 
blush  to  retain  him  on  other  groimds.  Are  such  men  to  be  set  down 
among  the  unprincipled  ?  Am  I  told  that  by  these  remarks  I  extenu- 
ate slavery  ?  I  reply,  slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips  man  of 
his  dearest  rights,  be  the  master's  character  what  it  may.  Slavery'is 
not  less  a  curse,  because  long  use  may  have  blinded  most,  who  support 
it,  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  is  still  blighting,  though  conscientiously 
upheld.  Absolute  monarchy  is  still  a  scourge,  though  among  despots 
there  have  been  good  men.  It  is  possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad 
institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  condemnation  of 
those  who  cling  to  them,  and  oven  to  see  in  their  ranks  greater  virtue 
than  in  ourselves.  It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged, 
that  in  the  Slave-holding  States  may  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  bright  exam- 
ples of  private  virtue  and  Christian  love. 

There  is,  however,  there  must  be,  in  slave-holding  communities,  a 
large  class  which  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  There  are  many, 
▼e  fear,  very  many,  who  hold  their  fellow-  creatures  in  bondage  from 
selfish,  base  motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  gain,  whether  justly  or 
nnjustly,  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They  cling  to  him  as  property, 
and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles  which  will  diminish  a  man's  wealth. 
They  hold  him,  not  for  his  own  good  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but 
with  precisely  the  same  views  with  which  they  hold  a  labouring  horse, 
that  IS,  for  the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from  him.  They  will  not 
hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs  ;  for,  wronged  or  not,  they  will  not  let  him 
go.  He  is  their  property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be  poor  for  righteous- 
ness' sake.  Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly  is  among  slave-holders ; 
how  large,  their  own  consciences  must  determine.  We  are  sure  of  it ; 
for  under  such  circumstances  human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this 
mounifiil  result.    Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations  we  have 
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made  do  in  no  degiee  apply.  Such  men  ought  to  tremble  before  tho 
rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery  upheld 
for  gain  is  a  gi'eat  crime,  lie,  who  has  nothing  to  urge  against  eman- 
cipation, but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer,  is  bound  to  Immediate 
Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for  wresting  from  his  brethren  their 
right**.  The  plea  of  benefit  to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing. 
Ho  extorts,  bj  the  lash,  that  labour  to  which  lie  has  no  claim,  through 
a  base  selfishness.  Every  morsel  of  food,  thus  forced  from  the  injured, 
ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gaU.  His  gold  is  cankered.  The  sweat  of 
the  slave  taints  the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams.  Better  were  it  for 
the  st'lfish  wrong-doer  of  whom  1  speak,  to  live  as  the  slave,  to  clothe 
himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to  eat  the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  hia 
fields  with  his  own  hands,  than  to  pamper  Iiimself  by  day,  and  pillow 
his  head  on  down  at  night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  fellow- 
creature.  No  fellow-creature  can  be  so  injured,  without  taking  terrible 
vengeance.  He  is  terribly  avenged  even  now.  Tho  blight  which  falls 
on  the  soul  of  the  wrong-doer,  the  desolation  of  his  moral  nature,  is  a 
more  terrible  calamity  tlian  lie  inflicts.  In  deadening  his  moral  fetJ- 
ings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of  a  man.  In  hardening  his  heart 
against  his  fellow- creatures,  he  sears  it  to  all  true  joy.  In  shutting  his 
ear  against  the  voice  of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of  the 
universe,  and  turns  the  voice  of  Grod  within  him  mto  rebuke.  He  may 
prosper,  indeed,  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospers ;  but 
he  rivets  heavier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his  own  soul  than  ho 
lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible  as  prosperous  guilt.  No 
fiend,  exhausting  on  us  all  his  power  of  torture,  is  so  fearful  as  an  op- 
l)ressed  fellow-creature.  Tho  cry  of  the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth, 
is  heard  in  heaven.  God  is  just,  and  if  justice  reign,  then  the  unjust 
must  terribly  suffer.  Then  no  being  can  profit  by  oil-doing.  Then 
all  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  ordinanc(»s  against  guilt  Then  every 
enjoyment  gained  by  wrong-doing  will  be  turned  into  a  curse.  No 
laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which  binds  guilt  and 
misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the  defences,  which  the  oppressor 
rears  against  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  are  vain,  as  vain  as 
would  be  his  strivings  to  arrest  by  his  single  ai-m  the  ocean  or  wliirl- 
wind.  He  may  disarm  the  slave.  Can  he  disarm  that  slave's  Creator  ? 
He  can  crush  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in  a  fellow-being.  Can  he  crush 
the  awful  spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almighty?  He  can 
still  the  murmur  of  discontent  in  his  victim.  Can  ho  silence  that 
voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and  is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the 
grave  ?  Can  he  always  still  the  reproving,  avenging  voice  in  liis  own 
breast  ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  **  You  would  make  us  poor."  Bo  poor,  then, 
and  thank  God  for  your  honest  poverty.  Better  be  poor  than  unjust. 
Better  beg  than  steal.  Better  five  in  an  almshouse,  better  die,  than 
trample  on  a  fellow-creature  and  reduce  him  to  a  brute,  for  selfish 
gratification.  What!  Have  we  yet  to  learn  that  **  it  profits  us  nothing 
to  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  our  souls  ?" 

Lot  it  not  be  replied,  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  North,  notorious  for 
love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  calculation,  are  not  the  people  to 
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call  others  to  resign  their  wealth.  I  hare  no  desire  to  shield  the 
North ;  though  I  might  sav,  with  truth,  that  a  communitj,  more  gene- 
rally controlled  by  the  principles  of  morahty  and  religion,  cannot  be 
found.  Wo  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  multitude,  who,  were  they 
slave-holders,  would  sooner  die  than  relax  their  iron  gra^^p,  than  yield 
their  property  in  men  to  justice  and  the  commands  of  God.  We  have 
those  who  would  fight  against  abolition,  if  by  this  measure  the  profit 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  South  should  be  materially  impaired. 
The  present  excitement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of  mercen- 
ary principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands  with  the  South, 
shall  iniquity  go  unpunished  or  rebuked  ?  Can  the  league  of  the  wicked, 
the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the  everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 
lias  God's  throne  fallen  before  Mammon's  ?  Must  duty  find  no  voice, 
no  organ,  because  corruption  is  universally  diffused  ?  Is  not  this  a 
fresh  motive  to  solemn  warning,  that,  every  where,  Northward  and 
Southward,  the  rights  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in  compari- 
son with  worldly  gain  ? 


CHAPTER  IV.— THE  EVILS  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  subject  of  this  section  is  painful  and  repulsive.  We  must  not, 
however,  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  human  sufferings  and 
ffuilt.  Evil  is  permitted  by  the  Creator,  that  we  sliould  strive  against 
it,  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity.  We  must  never  quail  before  it 
because  of  its  extent  and  duration,  never  feel  as  if  its  power  were  greater 
than  that  of  goodness.  It  is  meant  to  call  forth  deep  sympathy  with 
human  nature,  and  unwearied  sacrifices  for  human  redemption.  One 
great  part  of  the  mission  of  every  man  on  earth  is  to  contend  with  evil 
in  some  of  its  forms ;  and  there  are  some  evils  so  dependent  on  opin- 
ion, that  every  man,  in  judging  and  reproving  them  faithfully,  does 
•omething  towards  their  removal.  Let  us  not,  then,  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  human  sufferings.  Even  sympathy,  if  we  have  nothing 
more  to  offer,  is  a  tribute  acceptable  to  the  Universal  Father. — On  this 
topic  exaggeration  should  be  conscientiously  shunned ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  humanity  requires  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  honestly 
spoken. 

In  treating  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  I,  of  course,  speak  of  its  general, 
not  universal  effects,  of  its  natural  tendencies,  not  unfaihng  results. 
There  are  the  same  natural  differences  among  the  bond  as  the  free, 
and  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  house  slave,  selected  for  ability  and  faithfulness,  placed 
amidst  the  habits  accommodations,  and  improvements  of  civilised  life, 
admitted  to  a  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity,  and  requiting  these 
privileges  with  attachment,  is  almost  necessarily  more  enlightened  and 
respectable  than  the  field-slave,  who  is  confined  to  monotonous  toils, 
ana  to  the  society  and  influences  of  beings  as  degraded  as  himself. 
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The  mecbanics  in  this  ckss  are  seiisibly  benefited  bj  occupations  which 
give  a  higher  action  to  the  mind.  ^Vinong  tlie  bond,  as  the  free,  will 
be  found  those  to  whom  nature  seems  partial,  and  who  are  carried 
almost  instinctiycl/  towards  what  is  good.  I  speak  of  the  natural,  general 
influences  of  slavery.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  and  exceptions  which  multiply  with  the  moral  improYc- 
ments  of  the  community  in  which  the  slave  is  found.  But  these  do 
not  determine  the  general  character  of  the  institution.  It  has  general 
tendencies  founded  in  its  very  nature,  and  which  predominate  vastly 
wherever  it  exists.  These  tendencies  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
unfold. 

1.  The  first  rauk  among  the  evils  of  slavery  must  be  given  to  its 
Moral  influence.  This  is  throughout  debasing.  Common  language 
teaches  this.  We  can  say  nothing  more  insulting  of  another,  than  that 
he  is  Slavish.  To  possess  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is  to  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths.  We  can  apply  to  slavery  no  worse  name  than  its  own. 
Men  have  always  shrunk  instinctively  from  this  state,  as  tlie  most  de- 
graded. No  punishment,  save  death,  has  been  more  dreaded,  and  to 
avoid  it  death  has  often  been  endured. 

In  expressing  the  moral  influence  of  slavery  the  first  and  most 
obvious  remark  is,  that  it  destroys  the  proper  consciousness  and  spirit 
of  a  Man.  The  slave,  regarded  and  treated  as  property,  bought  and 
Bold  like  a  brute,  denied  the  rights  of  humanity,  unprotected  against 
insult,  made  a  tool,  and  systematically  subdued,  that  he  may  be  a 
manag  3able,  useful  tool,  how  can  he  help  regarding  himself  as  fallen 
below  his  race  ?  How  must  his  spirit  be  crushed !  How  can  he  re- 
spect himself?.  He  becomes  bowed  to  Servility.  This  word,  borrowed 
from  his  condition,  expresses  the  ruin  wrought  by  slavery  within  him. 
The  idea,  that  he  was  made  for  his  own  virtue  and  happiness,  scarcely 
dawns  on  his  mind.  To  be  an  instrument  of  the  physical,  material 
good  of  another,  wliose  will  is  his  highest  law,  he  is  taught  to  regard 
as  the  great  purpose  of  his  being.  Here  lies  the  evil  of  slavery.  Its 
whips,  imprisonments,  and  even  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  from 
Africa  to  America,  these  are  not  to  be  named,  in  comparison  with  this 
extinction  of  the  proper  consciousness  of  a  human  being,  with  the  de- 
gradation of  a  man  into  a  brute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  slave  is  used  to  his  yoke ;  that  his  sensi- 
bilities are  blunted  ;  that  he  receives  without  a  pang  or  a  thought,  the 
treatment  which  would  sting  other  men  to  madness.  And  to  what 
does  this  apology  amount  ?  It  virtually  declares  that  slavery  has  done 
its  perfect  work,  has  quenched  the  spirit  of  humanity,  tliat  the  Man  is 
dead  within  the  Slave.  Is  slavery,  therefore,  no  wrong  ?  It  is  not, 
however,  true,  that  this  work  of  debasement  is  ever  so  effectually  done 
as  to  extinguish  all  feeling.  Man  is  too  great  a  creature  to  be  wholly 
ruined  by  man.  When  he  seems  dead  he  only  sleeps.  There  are 
occasionally  some  sullen  murmurs  in  the  calm  of  slavery,  showiiig  that 
life  still  beats  in  the  soul,  that  the  idea  of  Rights  cannot  be  wholly 
effaced  from  the  human  being. 

It  would  be  too  painful,  and  it  is  not  needed,  to  detail  the  prooeasea 
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by  which  the  'Spirit  is  broken  in  slavery.  I  refer  to  one  only,  tlie 
selling  of  slaves.  The  practice  of  exposing  fellow-creatures  for  sale, 
of  having  markets  for  men  as  for  cattle,  of  examining  the  limbs  and 
muscles  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  of  a  brute,  o^  putting  human  beings 
under  the  hammer  of  an  auctioneer,  and  delivering  them,  like  any 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  to  the  highest  bidder,  all  this  is  such  an 
insult  to  our  common  nature,  and  so  infinitely  degrading  to  the  poor 
victim,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  its  existence,  except  in  a  barbar^ 
ous  country. 

That  slavery  should  be  most  unpropitious  to  the  slave  as  a  moral 
being  will  be  farther  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  his  condition  is 
throughout  a  Wrong,  and  that  consequently  it  must  tend  to  unsettle 
all  his  notions  of  duty.  The  violation  of  his  own  rights,  to  which  ho 
is  inured  from  birth,  must  throw  confusion  over  his  ideas  of  all  human 
rights.  He  cannot  comprehend  them  ;  or,  if  he  does,  liow  can  he  re- 
spect them,  seeing  them,  as  he  does,  perpetually  trampled  on  in  his 
own  person  ?  The  injury  to  the  character  from  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  wrong,  we  can  all  understand.  To  live  in  a  state  of  society, 
of  which  injustice  is  the  chief  and  all  pervading  element,  is  too  severe 
a  trial  for  human  nature,  especially  when  no  means  are  used  to  coun- 
teract its  influence. 

Accordingly,  the  most  common  distinctions  of  morality  are  faintly 
apprehended  by  the  slave.  Respect  for  property,  that  fundamental 
law  of  civil  society,  can  hardly  be  instilled  into  him.  His  dishonesty 
is  proverbial.  Theft  from  his  master  passes  with  him  for  no  crime. 
A  system  of  force  is  generally  found  to  drive  to  fraud.  How  neces- 
sarily will  this  be  the  result  of  a  relation  in  which  force  is  used  to  ex- 
tort from  a  man  his  labour,  his  natural  property  without  any  attempt 
to  win  his  consent !  Can  we  wonder  that  the  uneducated  conscience 
of  the  man  who  is  daily  wronged,  should  allow  him  in  reprisals  to  the 
extent  of  his  power?  Thus  the  primary  social  virtue,  justice,  is  un- 
dermined in  the  slave. 

That  the  slave  should  yield  himself  to  intemperance,  licentiousness, 
and,  in  general,  to  sensual  excess,  we  must  also  expect.  Doomed  to 
live  for  the  physical  indulgencies  of  others,  unused  to  any  pleasures 
but  those  of  sense,  stripped  of  self  respect,  and  having  nothing  to  gain 
in  life,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  govern  himself?  How  naturally,  I 
had  almost  said  necessarily,  does  he  become  the  creature  of  sensation, 
of  passion,  of  the  present  moment !  What  aid  does  the  future  give  him 
in  withstanding  desire  ?  That  better  condition  for  which  other  men 
postpone  the  cravings  of  appetite,  never  opens  before  him.  The  sense 
of  character,  the  power  of  opinion,  another  restraint  on  the  free,  can 
do  little  or  nothing  to  rescue  so  abject  a  class  from  excess  and  debase- 
ment In  truth,  power  over  himself  is  the  last  virtue  we  should  expect 
in  the  slave,  when  we  think  of  him  as  subjected  to  absolute  power,  and 
made  to  move  passively  from  the  impulse  of  a  foreign  will.  He  is 
trained  to  cowardice,  and  cowardice  links  itself  naturally  with  low  vices. 
Idleness  to  his  apprehension  is  a  paradise,  for  he  works  without  hope 
of  reward.  Thus  slavery  robs  him  of  moral  force,  and  prepares  him 
to  hH  a  prey  to  appetite  and  passion. 
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That  the  slave  finds  in  his  condition  little  nutriment  for  the  social 
yirtues  we  shall  easily  understand,  if  we  consider  that  his  chief  relations 
are  to  an  absolute  master,  and  to  the  companions  of  his  degrading  bon- 
dage ;  that  is,  to  a  being  who  wrongs  him,  and  to  associates  whom  lie 
cannot  honour,  whom  he  sees  debased.  His  dependence  on  his  owner 
loosens  his  ties  to  all  other  beings.  He  has  no  country  to  love,  no 
£Eunilj  to  call  his  own,  no  objects  of  public  utility  to  espouse,  no  impulse 
to  generous  exerticm.  The  relations,  dependences,  and  responsibilities, 
by  which  Providence  forms  the  soul  to  a  deep,  disinterested  love,  are 
almost  struck  out  of  his  lot.  An  arbitrary  rule,  a  foreign,  irresistible 
will,  taking  him  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  placing  him  beyond  the 
natural  influences  of  society,  extinguishes  in  a  great  degree  the  senso 
of  what  is  due  to  himself,  and  to  the  human  family  around  him. 

The  effects  of  slavery  on  the  character  are  so  various  that  this  part 
of  the  discussion  might  be  greatly  extended  ;  but  I  will  touch  only  on 
one  topic.  Let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  great  Motive  by  which 
the  slave  is  made  to  labour.  Labour,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  ap- 
pointed by  Grod  for  man's  improvement  and  happiness,  and  absorbs  the 
chief  part  of  human  life,  so  that  the  Motive  which  excites  to  it  has 
inuneuse  influence  on  character.  It  determines  very  much,  whether 
life  shall  serve  or  fail  of  its  end.  The  man,  who  works  from  honour- 
able motives,  from  domestic  affections,  from  desire  of  a  condition  which 
will  open  to  him  greater  happiness  and  usefuhiess,  finds  in  labour  an 
exercise  and  invigoration  of  virtue.  The  day-labourer,  who  earns,  with 
homy  hand  and  the  sweat  of  liis  face,  coarse  food  for  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren whom  he  loves,  is  raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true  dignity ; 
and,  through  wanting  the  refinements  of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than 
those  wlio  tliink  themselves  absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  otliers. 
Now  the  slave's  labour  brings  no  dignity,  is  an  exercise  of  no  virtue, 
but  throughout  a  degi*adation  ;  so  that  one  of  God's  chief  provisions 
for  human  improvement  becomes  a  curse.  The  motive  from  which  he 
acts  debases  him.  It  is  the  Wliip.  It  is  corporal  punishment.  It  is 
physical  pain  inflicted  by  a  fellow-creature.  Undoubtedly  labour  is 
mitigated  to  the  slave,  as  to  all  men,  by  habit.  But  this  is  not  the 
motive.  Take  away  the  whip,  and  he  would  be  idle.  His  labour 
brings  no  new  comforts  to  wife  or  child.  The  motive  which  spurs  him 
is  one  by  which  it  is  base  to  be  swayed.  Stripes  are,  indeed,  resorted 
to  by  civil  government,  when  no  other  consideration  will  deter  from 
crime  ;  but  he,  who  is  deterred  from  wrong  doing  by  the  whipping-post* 
is  among  the  most  fallen  of  his  race.  To  work  in  sight  of  the  whip, 
imder  menace  of  blows,  is  to  be  exposed  to  perpetual  insult  and  degrad* 
ing  influences.  Every  motion  of  tJie  limbs,  which  such  a  menace  urges» 
is  a  wound  to  the  soul.  How  hard  must  it  be  for  a  man,  who  lives 
under  the  lash,  to  respect  himself !  When  this  motive  is  substituted 
for  all  the  nobler  ones  which  God  ordains,  is  it  not  almost  necessarily 
death  to  the  better  and  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature  ?  It  is  the 
part  of  a  man  to  despise  pain  in  comparison  with  disgrace,  to  meet  it 
fearlessly  in  well-doing,  to  perform  the  work  of  life  from  other  impulses. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  brute  to  be  governed  by  the  whip.  Even  the  brute 
is  seen  to  act  from  more  generous  incitements       The  horse  of  a 
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noble  breed  will  not  endure  the  lasli.     Shall  we  sink  man  l>elow  the 
horse? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  blows  are  seldom  inflicted.  Be  it  so.  We 
are  glad  to  know  it.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  The  complaint  now 
urged  b  not  of  the  amount  of  the  pain  inflicted,  but  of  its  influence  on 
the  character,  when  made  the  great  motive  to  human  labour.  It  is 
not  the  endurance,  but  the  dread  of  the  whip,  it  is  the  substitution  of 
this  for  natural  and  honourable  motives  to  action,  which  we  abhor  and 
condemn.  It  matters  not,  wliether  few  or  many  are  whipped.  A  blow 
given  to  a  single  slave  is  a  stripe  on  the  souls  of  all  who  see  or  hear  it. 
It  makes  all  abject,  servile.  It  is  not  the  wound  given  to  the  flesh, 
of  which  we  now  complain.  Scar  the  back,  and  you  have  done  nothing, 
compared  with  the  wrong  done  to  the  soul.  You  have  either  stung 
that  soul  with  infernal  passions,  with  thirst  for  revenge ;  or,  what 
perhaps  is  more  discouraging,  you  have  broken  and  brutaliscd  it.  Tho 
human  spirit  has  perished  under  your  hands,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  dt  stroyed 
by  human  force. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said,  in  reply  to  these  remarks,  tliat  all  men, 
as  well  as  slaves,  act  from  necessity ;  that  we  have  masters  in  hunger 
and  thirst ;  that  no  man  loves  labour  for  itself ;  that  tlie  pains,  which 
are  inflicted  on  us  by  tho  laws  of  nature,  tho  elements,  and  seasons, 
are  so  many  lashes  driving  us  to  our  daily  task.  Bo  it  so.  Still  tho 
two  cases  are  essentially  diflferent.  Tlie  necessity  laid  on  us  by  natural 
wants  is  mo^t  kindly  in  its  purpose.  It  is  meant  to  awaken  all  our 
facidties,  to  give  full  play  to  body  and  mind,  and  thus  to  give  us  a 
new  consciousness  of  the  powers  derived  to  us  from  God.  We  are, 
indeed,  subjected  to  a  stern  nature ;  we  are  placed  amidst  warring 
elements,  scorching  heat,  withering  cold,  storms,  blight*?,  sickness, 
death.  And  what  is  tlie  design  ?  To  call  forth  our  powers,  to  lay  on 
us  great  duties,  to  make  us  nobler  beings.  We  are  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  warring  nature,  not  to  yield  to  it,  not  to  be  its 
slaves,  but  to  conquer  it,  to  make  it  the  monument  of  our  skill  and 
strength,  to  arm  ourselves  with  its  elements,  its  heat,  winds,  vapours, 
and  mineral  treasures,  to  find,  in  its  painful  changes,  occasions  and 
incitements  to  invention,  courage,  endurance,  mutual  and  endearing 
dependences,  and  religious  trust.  The  developcment  of  human  nature, 
in  all  its  powers  and  affections,  is  the  end  of  that  hard  necessity  which 
is  laid  on  us  by  nature.  Is  this  one  and  the  same  thing  w4th  the  whip 
laid  on  the  slave  ?  Still  more  ;  it  is  the  design  of  nature,  that,  by 
energy,  skill,  and  self-denial,  we  should  so  far  anticipate  our  wants  or 
accumulate  supplies,  as  to  be  able  to  diminish  the  toil  of  the  hands, 
and  to  mix  with  it  more  intellectual  and  liberal  occupations.  Nature 
does  not  lay  on  us  an  unchangeable  task,  but  one  which  we  may  all 
lighten  by  honest,  self-denying  industry.  Thus  she  invites  us  to  throw 
off  her  yoke,  and  to  make  her  our  sciTant.  Is  this  the  invitation 
•which  the  master  gives  his  slaves  .<*  Is  it  his  aim  to  awaken  the 
jwwers  of  those  on  whom  he  lays  his  burdens,  and  to  give  them 
increasing  mastery  over  himself^  Is  it  not  his  aim  to  curb  their 
wills,  break  their  spirits,  and  shut  them  up  for  ever  in  the  same 
narrow  and  degrading  work?     Oh,  let  not  nature  bo  profaned,  let 
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not  her  parental  rule  be  blasphemed,  bj  comparing  with  her  tho 
slaye-holder ! 

2.  Having  considered  the  moral  inflnence  of  slavery,  I  proceed  to 
consider  its  Intellectual  influence,  another  great  topic.  God  gave  us 
intellectual  power  that  it  should  be  cultivated ;  and  a  system  which 
degrades  it,  and  can  onlj  be  upheld  bj  its  depression,  opposes  one  of 
his  most  benevolent  designs.  Reason  is  (xod*s  image  in  man,  and  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  truth  is  among  his  best  inspirations.  To  call 
forth  the  intellect  is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  of  the  child*s  connection  with  the  parent,  and  of  the 
necessity  laid  on  him  in  maturer  life  to  provide  for  himself  and  others. 
The  education  of  the  intellect  is  not  confined  to  youth ;  but  the  various 
experience  of  later  years  does  vastly  more  than  books  and  colleges  to 
ripen  and  invigorate  the  faculties. 

Now  tho  whole  lot  of  tho  slave  is  fitted  to  keep  his  mind  in  child- 
hood and  bondage.  Though  living  in  a  land  of  light,  few  beams  find 
their  way  to  his  benighted  understanding.  No  parent  feels  the  duty 
of  instructing  him.  No  teacher  is  provided  for  him,  but  the  Driver, 
who  breaks  him,  almost  in  childhood,  to  the  seryile  tasks  which  are  to 
fiU  up  his  hfe.  No  book  is  opened  to  his  youthful  curiosity.  As  he 
advances  in  years,  no  new  excitements  supply  the  place  of  teachers. 
He  is  not  cast  on  himself,  made  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  No 
stirring  prizes  in  life  awaken  his  dormant  faculties.  Fed  and  clothed 
by  others  like  a  child,  directed  in  every  step,  doomed  for  life  to  a  mono- 
tonous round  of  labour,  he  lives  and  dies  without  a  spring  to  his  powers, 
often  brutally  unconscious  of  his  spiritual  nature.  Nor  is  this  all. — 
When  benevolence  would  approach  him  with  instruction,  it  is  repelled. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  be  taught  The  light  is  jealously  barred  out. 
The  voice,  which  would  speak  to  him  as  a  man,  is  put  to  silence.  Ho 
must  not  even  be  enabled  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  His  immortal 
spirit  is  systematically  crushed. 

It  is  said,  I  know,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  slaye  is  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  Master,  and  the  quiet  of  the  state ;  and  this  is  said 
truly.  Slavery  and  knowledge  cannot  live  together.  To  enlighten 
the  slave  is  to  break  his  chain.  To  make  him  harmless,  he  must  be 
kept  blind.  He  cannot  be  left  to  read,  in  an  enlightened  age,  without 
endangering  his  master  ;  for  what  can  he  read  which  will  not  give,  at 
least,  some  hint  of  his  wrongs  ?  Should  his  3ye  chance  to  fall  on  the 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,*'  how  would  the  truth  glare  on  him, 
that  "  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal  ?"  All  knowledge  furnishes 
arguments  against  slavery.  From  every  subject  light  would  break 
forth  to  reveal  his  inalienable  and  outraged  rights.  The  very 
exercise  of  his  intellect  would  give  him  the  consciousness  of  being  made 
for  sometliing  more  than  a  slave.  I  agree  to  the  necessity  laid  on  his 
master  to  keep  him  in  darkness.  And  what  stronger  argument  against 
slavery  can  be  conceived  ?  It  compels  the  master  to  degrade  syste- 
matically the  mind  of  the  slave  ;  to  war  against  human  intoUigonco ; 
to  resist  that  improyement  which  is  the  end  of  the  Creator.  **  Wo  to 
him  that  taketh  away  the  key  of  knowledge !"     To  kill  the  body  is  a 
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great  crime.     The  spirit  we  cannot  kill,  but  we  can  burj  it  in  death- 
like lethargy;  and  is  this  a  light  crime  in  the  sight  of  its  Maker  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  almost  every  where  the  labouring  classes  are 
doomed  to  ignorance,  deprived  of  the  means  of  instruction.  The  in- 
tellectual advantages  of  the  labouring  freeman,  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  himself,  raise  him  far  above  the  slave ;  and,  accordingly, 
superior  minds  are  constantly  seen  to  issue  from  the  less  educated 
elasses.  Besides,  in  free  communities,  philanthropy  is  not  forbidden 
to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  the  ignorant.  The  obligation  of  the 
prosperous  and  instructed  to  elevate  their  less  favoured  brethren  is 
taught,  and  not  taught  in  vain.  Benevolence  is  making  perpetual 
encroachments  on  the  domain  of  ignorance  and  crime.  In  communi- 
ties, en  the  other  hand,  cursed  with  slavery,  half  the  population,  some- 
times more,  are  given  up,  intentionally  and  systematicsdly,  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  To  raise  this  mass  to  intelligence  and  self-government  is 
a  crime.  The  sentence  of  perpetual  degradation  is  passed  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race.  In  this  view,  how  great  the  ill-desert  of 
slavery! 

3.  I  proceed,  now,  to  the  Domestic  influences  of  slavery ;  and  hero 
we  must  look  for  a  dark  picturq^  Slavery  virtually  dissolves  the  do- 
mestic relations.  It  ruptures  the  most  sacred  ties  on  earth.  It  violates 
h<Hne.  It  lacerates  the  best  affections.  The  domestic  relations  pre- 
cede, and,  in  our  present  existence,  are  worth  more  than  all  our  other 
social  ties.  They  give  the  first  throb  to  the  heart,  and  unseal  the 
deep  fountains  of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief  school  of  human  virtue. 
Its  responsibilities,  joys,  sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes,  and  solicitudes, 
form  the  chief  interests  of  human  life.  Gro  where  a  man  may,  home 
is  the  centre  to  which  his  heart  turns.  The  thought  of  his  home  nerves 
his  arm  and  lightens  his  toil  For  that  his  heart  yearns,  when  he  is 
far  off.  There  he  gamers  up  his  best  treasiu*es.  God  has  ordained 
for  all  men  ahke  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  in  providing  for  all  the 
sanctuary  of  home.  But  the  slave's  home  does  not  merit  the  name. 
To  him  it  is  no  sanctuary.  It  is  open  to  violation,  insult,  outrage. 
His  children  belong  to  another,  are  provided  for  by  another,  are  dis- 
posed of  by  another.  The  most  precious  burden  with  which  the  heart 
can  be  charged,  the  happiness  of  his  child,  he  must  not  bear.  He  lives 
not  for  his  family,  but  for  a  stranger.  He  cannot  improve  their  lot. 
His  wife  and  daughter  he  cannot  shield  from  insult.  They  may  be 
torn  from  him  at  another's  pleasure,  sold  as  beasts  of  burden,  sent  he 
knows  not  whether,  sent  where  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  even  inter- 
change inquiries  and  messages  of  love.  To  the  slave  marriage  has  no 
sanctity.  It  may  be  dissolved  in  a  moment  at  another's  will.  His 
wife,  son,  and  daughter  may  be  lashed  before  his  eyes,  and  not  a  finger 
must  be  lifted  in  their  defence.  He  sees  the  scar  of  the  lash  on  his 
wife  and  child.  Thus  the  slave's  home  is  desecrated.  Thus  the  ten- 
derest  relations,  intended  by  God  equally  for  all,  and  intended  to  be  the 
chief  springs  of  happiness  and  virtue,  are  sported  with  wantonly  and 
cruelly.  What  outrage  so  great  as  to  enter  a  man's  house,  and  tear 
from  his  side  the  beings  whom  Grod  has  bound  to  him  by  the  holiest 
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ties  ?  Every  man  can  make  the  cage  liis  ovrii.  Every  mother  caii 
bring  it  home  to  her  own  heart. 

And  lot  it  not  be  said  that  tlie  slave  has  not  the  sensibilities  of  other 
men.  Nature  is  too  strong  even  for  slavery  to  conquer.  Even  tho 
brute  has  the  yearnings  of  parental  love.  But  suppose  that  tho  con- 
jugal and  parental  ties  of  tho  slave  may  be  severed  without  a  pang. 
What  a  curse  must  be  slavery,  if  it  can  so  blight  the  heart  with  more 
tlian  brutal  insensibility,  if  it  can  sink|the  human  mother  below  the  Polar 
she-bear,  which  "  howls  and  dies  for  her  smidered  cub  !'*  But  it  does 
not  and  cannot  turn  the  slave  to  stone.  It  leaves,  at  lea.«*t,  feeling 
enough  to  make  these  domestic  wrongs  occasions  of  frequent  and  deep 
suffering.  Still  it  must  do  much  to  quench  the  natural  affections. 
Can  the  wife,  who  has  been  brought  up  imder  influences  most  unfriendly 
to  female  purity  and  honour,  who  is  exposed  to  the  whip,  who  may  be 
torn  away  at  her  master's  will,  and  whose  support  and  protection  arc 
not  committed  to  a  husband's  faithfidness,  can  such  a  wife,  if  the  name 
may  be  given  her,  be  loved  and  honoured  as  a  woman  should  bo  i  Or 
can  the  love,  which  should  bind  together  man  and  his  offspring,  be  ex- 
pected under  an  institution  which  subverts,  in  a  gieat  degree,  filial 
dependence  and  parental  authority  and  care  ?  Slavery  withers  the 
affections  and  happiness  of  home  at  their  very  root,  by  tainting  female 
purity.  Woman,  brought  up  in  degradation,  placed  under  anotlicr's 
power  and  at  another's  disposal,  and  never  taught  to  look  forwaid  to 
the  happiness  of  an  inviolate,  honourable  marriage,  can  liardly  possess 
tlie  feelings  and  virtues  of  her  sex.  A  blight  falls  on  her  in  her  early 
years.  Those  who  have  daughters  can  comprehend  her  lot  In  truth, 
licentiousness  among  bond  and  free  is  the  natural  issue  of  all-pollutiug 
slavery.  Domestic  happiness  perishes  under  its  touch,  both  among 
bond  and  free. 

How  wonderful  is  it,  tliat,  in  civilised  countries,  men  can  be  so 
steeled  by  habit  as  to  invade  without  remorse  the  peace,  purity,  and 
sacred  relations  of  domestic  life,  as  to  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
has  joined  together,  as  to  break  up  households  by  processes  more  pain- 
ful than  death !  And  this  is  done  for  pecuniary  profit !  What !  Can 
men,  having  human  feehng,  gi'ow  rich  by  the  desolation  of  families  ? 
We  hear  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  enriching  themselves  by 
breeding  slaves  for  sale.  Of  all  the  licensed  occupations  of  society  this 
is  the  most  detestible.  What !  Grow  men  like  cattle !  Rear  human 
families,  like  herds  of  swine,  and  then  scatter  them  to  the  four  winds 
for  gain !  Among  the  imprecations  uttered  b^  man  on  man,  is  tliere 
one  more  fearful,  more  ominous,  than  the  s^ighmg  of  the  mother  l>creft 
of  her  child  by  unfeeling  cupidity  .''  If  blood  cry  to  God,  surely  that 
cigh  will  be  heard  in  heaven. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  members  of  families  arc  often  separated  in  all 
conditions  of  life.  Yes,  but  separated  under  the  influence  of  love. 
The  hiisband  leaves  wife  and  children,  that  he  may  provide  for  tlieir 
support,  and  carries  them  with  him  in  his  heart  and  hopes.  The  sailor, 
in  his  lonely  night-watch,  looks  homeward,  and  well-known  voices  come 
to  him  amidst  tlie  roar  of  the  waves.  Tho  parent  sends  away  his 
children,  but  sends  them  to  prosper,  and  to  press  tliem  again  to  his 
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heart  with  a  joy  enlumced  by  separation.  Are  suoh  the  separatioiii 
which  slavery  makes .  And  can  he,  who  has  scattered  other  £uxiilies» 
ask  Grod  to  bless  his  own  ? 

4.  I  proceed  to  another  important  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery. 
Slavery  produces  and  gives  license  to  Cruelty.  By  this  it  is  not  meant, 
that  cruelty  is  the  universal,  habitual,  unfailing  result.  Thanks  to 
God,  Christianity  has  not  entered  the  world  in  vain.  Where  it  has 
not  cast  down,  it  has  mitigated  bad  institutions.  Slavery  in  this  coun- 
try differs  widely  from  that  of  ancient  times,  and  from  that  which  the 
Spaniards  imposed  on  the  aboriginals  of  South  America.  There  is 
here  an  increasing  disposition  to  multiply  the  comforts  of  the  slaves, 
and  in  this  let  us  rejoice.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember, 
that,  under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  country  where  Chris- 
tianity and  the  rights  of  men  are  understood,  a  diminished  severity 
may  contain  more  guilt  than  the  ferocity  of  darker  ages.  Cruelty  in 
its  lighter  forms  is  now  a  greater  crime  than  the  atrocious  usages  of 
antiquity  at  which  we  shudder.  "  The  times  of  that  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  calleth  men  every  where  to  repent.*'  It  should 
also  be  considered,  that  the  slightest  cruelty  to  the  slave  is  an  aggra- 
vated wrong,  because  he  is  unjustly  held  in  bondage,  unjustly  held  as 
property.  We  condemn  the  man  who  enforces  liarshly  a  righteous 
clami.  What,  then,  ought  we  to  think  of  lashing  and  scarring  fellow- 
creatures,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  an  unrighteous,  usurped  power, 
of  extorting  labour  which  is  not  our  due  ? 

I  have  said  that  cruelty  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Slave  States  of  this 
country.  Still,  that  it  is  frequent  we  cannot  doubt.  Reports,  which 
harrow  up  our  souls,  come  to  us  from  that  quarter  ;  and  we  know  that 
they  must  be  essentially  correct,  because  it  is  impossible  that  a  large 
part,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  population  of  a  country  can  bo 
broken  to  passive,  unlimited  submission,  without  examples  of  terrible 
ueverity. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  cruel  deeds  are  per- 
petrated every  where  else,  as  well  as  in  slave-countries.  Be  it  so  ;  but 
m  all  civilised  nations  unscourged  by  slavery,  a  principal  object  of  legis- 
lation is  to  protect  every  man  from  cruelty,  and  to  bring  every  man 
to  punishment,  who  wantonly  tortures  or  wounds  another ;  whilst 
slavery  plucks  off  restraint  from  the  ferocious,  or  leaves  them  to  satiate 
their  rage  with  impunity. — Let  it  not  be  said,  that  these  barbarities 
are  regarded  nowhere  with  more  horror  than  at  the  South.  Be  it  so. 
They  are  abhorred,  but  allowed.  The  power  of  individuals  to  lacerate 
their  fellow-creatures  is  given  to  them  by  the  community.  The  com- 
munity abhors  the  abuse,  but  confers  the  power  which  will  certainly 
be  abused,  and  thus  strips  itself  of  all  defence  before  the  bar  of 
Almighty  Justice.  It  must  answer  for  the  crimes  which  are  shielded 
by  its  laws. — Let  it  not  be  said,  that  these  cruelties  are  checked  by 
the  private  interest  of  the  slave-holder.  Docs  regard  to  private  inter- 
est save  from  brutal  treatment  the  draught-horse  in  our  streets  ?  A.nd 
may  not  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  be  inflicted,  which  will  not  put  in 
peril  the  life  or  strength  of  the  slave  ? 
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To  substantiate  the  charge  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not,  as  I  haye  said, 
have  recourse  to  current  reports,  however  well  established.  I  am 
frilling  to  dismiss  them  all  as  false.  I  stand  on  other  ground.  Re- 
ports may  lie,  but  our  daily  experience  of  human  nature  cannot  lie. 
I  summon  no  witnesses,  or  rather  I  appeal  to  a  witness  every  where 

E resent,  a  witness  in  every  heart.  Who,  that  has  watched  his  own 
eart,  or  observed  others,  does  not  feel  that  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  absolute,  irresponsible  power  over  man !  It  must  be  abused. 
The  selfish  passions  and  pride  of  our  nature  will  as  surely  abuse  it,  as 
the  storm  will  ravage,  or  the  ocean  swell  and  roar  under  the  whirl- 
wind. A  being,  so  ignorant,  so  headstrong,  so  passionate,  as  man, 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  this  terrible  dominion.  He  ought  not  to 
desire  it.  He  ought  to  dread  it.  He  ought  to  cast  it  from  him,  as 
most  perilous  to  himself  and  others. 

Absolute  power  was  not  meant  for  man.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  There  is  one  case,  in  which  God  puts  a  human 
being  wholly  defenceless  into  another*s  hands.  I  refer  to  the  cliild, 
who  is  whoUy  subjected  to  the  parent's  wilL  But  observe  how  care- 
fully, I  might  almost  say  anxiously,  Grod  has  provided  against  the  abuse 
of  this  power.  He  has  raised  up  for  the  child  in  the  heart  of  the  parent, 
a  guardian,  whom  the  mightiest  on  earth  cannot  resist  He  has  fitted 
the  parent  for  this  trust,  by  teaching  him  to  love  his  offspring  better 
than  himself.  No  eloquence  on  earth  is  so  subduing  as  the  monning 
of  the  infant  when  in  pain.  No  reward  is  sweeter  than  that  infant's 
smile.  We  say,  Grod  has  put  the  infant  into  the  parent's  hands. 
Might  we  not  more  truly  say,  that  he  has  put  the  parent  into  the 
child's  power?  That  littie  being  sends  forth  his  fiather  to  toil,  and 
makes  the  mother  watch  over  him  by  day,  and  fix  on  him  her  sleep- 
less eyes  by  night.  No  tyrant  lays  such  a  yoke.  Thus  God  has  fenced 
and  secured  from  abuse  the  power  of  the  parent ;  and  yet  even  the 

?arent  has  been  known,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  to  be  cruel  to  his  child. 
s  man,  then,  to  be  trusted  with  absolute  power  over  a  fellow- creature, 
who,  instead  of  being  commended  by  nature  to  his  tenderest  love,  be- 
longs to  a  despised  race,  is  regarded  as  property,  is  made  the  passive 
instrument  of  his  gratification  and  gain  ?  I  ask  no  documents  to  prove 
the  abuses  of  this  power,  nor  do  I  care  what  is  said  to  disprove  them. 
Millions  may  rise  up  and  tell  me  that  the  slave  suffers  little  from 
cruelty.  I  know  too  much  of  human  nature,  human  history,  human 
passion,  to  believe  them.  I  acquaint  slave-holders  of  all  peculiar  de- 
pravity. I  judge  them  by  myself.  I  say,  that  absolute  power  always 
corrupts  human  nature  more  or  less.  I  say,  that  extraordinary,  almost 
miraculous  self-control  is  necessary  to  secure  the  slave-holder  from 
provocation  and  passion  ;  and  is  self-control  the  virtue  which,  above 
all  others,  grows  up  amidst  the  possession  of  irresponsible  dominion  ? 
Even  when  the  slave-holder  honestly  acquits  himself  of  cruelty,  he 
may  be  criminal.  His  own  consciousness  is  to  be  distrusted.  Having 
begun  with  wronging  the  slave,  with  wresting  from  him  sacred  rights, 
he  may  be  expected  to  multiply  wrongs,  without  thought.  The  de- 
graded state  of  the  slave  may  induce  in  the  master  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment essentially  inhuman  and  insulting,  but  which  he  never  dreams  to 
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be  cruel.     The  influence  of  slavery  in  indurating  the  moral  feeling 
and  blinding  men  to  wrong  is  one  of  its  worst  evils. 

But  suppose  the  master  to  be  ever  so  humane.  Still,  he  is  not  al- 
ways watching  over  his  slave.  He  has  his  pleasures  to  attend  tc.  He 
is  often  absent.  His  terrible  power  must  be  delegated.  And  to  whom 
is  it  delegated  ?  To  men  prepared  to  govern  others,  bj  having  learned 
to  govern  themselves  ?  To  men  having  a  deep  interest  in  the  slaves  ? 
To  wise  men,  instructed  in  human  nature  ?  To  Ghristains,  trained  to 
puritj  and  love  ?  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  office  of  Overseer  ia 
among  the  last  which  enlightened,  philanthropic,  self-respecting  man 
would  choose  ?  Who  does  not  know,  how  often  the  overseer  pollutes 
the  plantation  bj  his  hcentiousness,  as  well  as  scourge  it  by  his  severity  ? 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  lash  is  placed.  To  such  a  man  is 
committed  the  most  fearful  trust  on  earth!  For  his  cruelties  the 
master  must  answer,  as  truly  as  if  they  were  his  own.  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  master  docs  more  than  delegate  his  power  to  the  overseer.  How 
often  does  he  part  with  it  w^holly  to  the  slave- dealer!  And  has  he 
weighed  the  responsibility  of  such  a  transfer  ?  Does  he  not  know, 
that,  in  selling  his  slaves  into  merciless  hands,  he  is  merciless  himself, 
and  must  give  an  account  to  God  for  every  barbarity  of  which  they 
become  the  victims  ?  The  notorious  cruelty  of  the  slave-dealers  can 
be  no  fiedse  report,  for  it  belongs  to  their  vocation.  These  are  the  men, 
who  throng  and  defile  our  Seat  of  Government,  whose  slave-markets 
and  slave-dungeons  turn  to  mockery  the  language  of  freedom  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  who  make  us  justly  the  by- word  and  the  scorn 
of  the  nations.  Is  there  no  cruelty  in  putting  slaves  under  the  bloody 
lash  of  the  slave-dealer,  to  be  driven  like  herds  of  cattle  to  distant  re- 
gions, and  there  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  without  a  pledge 
of  their  finding  justice  or  mercy  ?  What  heart*  not  seared  by  custom, 
would  not  recoil  from  such  barbarity  ? 

It  has  been  seen  tliat  I  do  not  ground  my  argument  at  all  on  cases 
of  excessive  cruelty.  I  should  attach  less  importance  to  these  than 
do  most  persons,  even  were  they  more  frequent.  They  form  a  very, 
very  small  amount  of  suffering,  compai*ed  with  what  is  inflicted  by 
abuses  of  power  too  minute  for  notice.  Blows,  insults,  privations, 
which  make  no  noise,  and  leave  no  scar,  are  incomparably  more  de- 
structive of  happiness  than  a  few  brutal  violences  which  move  general 
indignation.  A  weak,  despised  being,  liaving  no  means  of  defence  or 
redress,  living  in  a  community  armed  against  his  rights,  regarded  as 
property,  and  sa  bound  to  entii*e,  imresisting  compliance  with  another's 
will,  if  not  subjected  to  inflictions  of  ferocious  cruelty,  is  yet  exposed 
to  less  striking  and  shocking  forms  of  cruelty,  the  amount  of  whioh 
must  be  a  fearful  mass  of  suffering. 

But  could  it  be  proved  that  there  are  no  cruelties  in  slave-countries^ 
we  ought  not  then  to  be  more  reconciled  to  slavery  than  we  now  are. 
For  what  would  this  show  ?  That  cruelty  is  not  needed.  And  why 
not  needed?  Because  the  slave  is  entirely  subdued  to  his  Tot.  No 
man  will  be  wholly  unresisting  in  bondage,  but  he  who  is  thorouglily 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  If  the  coloured  race  never  need 
pmushment,  it  is  because  the  feelings  of  men  are  dead  within  them. 
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because  thej  have  no  consciousness  of  rights,  because  thej  are 
cowards,  without  respect  for  themselves,  and  without  confidence  in  the 
shares  of  their  degraded  lot.  The  quiet  of  slavery  is  like  that  which 
the  Roman  legions  left  in  ancient  Britain,  the  stillness  of  death.  Whj 
were  the  Romans  accustomed  to  work  their  slaves  in  chains  bj  daj, 
and  confine  them  in  dungeons  bj  night  ?  Not  because  they  loved 
cruelty  for  its  own  sake ;  but  because  their  slaves  were  stung  with  a 
consciousness  of  degradation,  because  they  brought  from  the  forests  of 
Dacia  some  rude  ideas  of  human  dignity,  or  from  civilised  countries 
some  experience  of  social  improvements,  which  naturally  issued  in  vio- 
lence and  exasperation.  They  needed  cruelty,  for  their  own  wills  were 
not  broken  to  another's,  and  the  spirit  of  freemen  was  not  wholly  gone. 
The  slave  must  meet  cruel  treatment  either  inwardly  or  outwardly. 
Either  the  soul  or  the  body  must  receive  the  blow.  Either  the  flesh 
must  be  tortured  or  tlie  spirit  be  struck  down.  Dreadful  alternative 
to  which  slavery  is  reduced ! 

5.  I  proceed  to  anotlier  view  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  I  refer  to  its 
influence  on  the  Master.  This  topic  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  handled  as 
to  avoid  giving  offence  ;  but  without  it  an  imperfect  view  of  tlie  sub- 
ject would  be  given.  I  will  pass  over  many  views.  I  will  say  notliing 
of  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  unsettle  the  ideas  of  Right  in  the  slave- 
holder, to  impair  his  convictions  of  Justice  and  Benevolence  ;  or  of  its 
tendency  to  associate  with  labour  ideas  of  degradation,  and  to  recom- 
mend idleness  as  an  honourable  exemption.  I  will  confine  myself  to 
two  considerations. 

The  first  is,  that  slavery,  above  all  other  influences,  nourishes 
the  passion  for  power  and  its  kindred  vices.  There  is  no  passion  which 
needs  a  stronger  curb.  Men's  worst  crimes  have  spnmg  from  the 
desire  of  being  masters,  of  bending  others  to  their  yoke.  And  the 
natural  tendency  of  bringing  others  into  subjection  to  our  absolute 
will  is  to  quicken  into  fearful  activity  the  imperious,  haughty,  proud, 
self-seeking  propensities  of  our  nature.  Man  cannot,  without  imminent 
peril  to  his  virtue,  own  a  fellow- creature,  or  use  the  word  of  absolute 
command  to  his  brethren.  God  never  delegated  this  power.  It  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  Divine  dominion,  and  its  natural  influence  is  to  pro- 
duce a  spirit  of  superiority  to  Divine  as  well  as  to  human  laws. 

Undoubtedly  this  tendency  is  in  a  measure  counteracted  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  in  conscientious 
individuals  it  may  be  wholly  overcome  ;  but  we  see  its  fruits  in  the 
corruptions  of  moral  sentiment  which  prevail  among  slave-holders.  A 
quick  resentment  of  whatever  is  thought  to  encroach  on  personal  dig- 
nity, a  trembling  jealousy  of  reputation,  vehemence  of  the  vindictive 
passions,  and  contempt  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  in  retaliating 
injury, — these  take  rank  among  the  virtues  of  men  whose  self-estima- 
tion has  been  fed  by  the  possession  of  absolute  power. 

Of  cofisequence,  the  direct  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  annihilate  the 
control  of  Christianity.  Uumihty  is  by  eminence  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  vice  was  so  severely  rebuked  by  our  Lord,  as  the  passion 
for  nding  over  others.     A  deference  towards  all  hmnan  beings  as  our 
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brethren,  a  beuevolence  which  disposes  us  to  serve  rather  than  to  reign, 
to  concede  our  own  rather  tlian  to  encroach  on  others*  rights,  to  forgiye 
not  avenge  wrongs,  to  govern  our  own  spirits  instead  of  breaking  the 
spirit  of  an  inferior  or  foe, — this  is  Christianitj  ;  a  religion  too  higli 
and  pure  to  bo  understood  and  obeyed  any  where  as  it  should  be,  but 
which  meets  singular  hostility  in  the  habits  of  mind  generated  by 
slavery. 

The  slave-holder,  indeed,  values  himself  on  his  loftiness  of  spirit 
He  has  a  consciousness  of  dignity,  which  imposes  on  himself  and  others. 
But  truth  cannot  stoop  to  this  lofty  mien.  Truth,  moral,  Christian 
truth,  condemns  it,  and  condemns  those  who  bow  to  it.  Self-respect, 
founded  on  a  consciousness  of  our  moral  nature  and  immortal  destiny, 
is,  indeed,  a  noble  principle  ;  but  this  sentiment  includes,  as  a  part  of 
itself,  respect  for  all  who  partake  our  nature.  A  consciousness  of  dig- 
nity, founded  on  the  subjection  of  others  to  our  absolute  will,  is  inhuman 
and  unjust.  It  is  time  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  wore  understood. 
In  proportion  as  a  man  acquires  a  lofty  bearing  from  the  habit  of  com- 
mand over  wronged  and  depressed  fellow-creatures,  so  far  he  casts 
away  true  honour,  so  far  ho  lias  fallen  in  the  sight  of  God  and  Virtue. 

I  approach  a  more  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  I  shall  not 
enlarge.  To  own  the  person  of  others,  to  hold  females  in  slavery,  is 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  purity  of  a  people.  That  unprotected  females, 
stripped  by  their  degraded  condition  of  woman's  self-respect,  should 
be  used  to  minister  to  other  passions  in  men  than  the  love  of  gain  is 
next  to  inevitable.  Accordingly,  in  such  a  community  the  reins  are 
given  to  youthful  licentiousness.  Youth,  every  where  in  peril,  is  in 
these  circumstances  urged  to  vice  with  a  terrible  jiower.  And  the  evil 
cannot  stop  at  youth.  Early  licentiousness  is  fruitful  of  crime  in 
mature  life.  How  far  the  obligation  to  conjugal  fidelity,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  domestic  ties,  will  be  revered  amidst  such  habits,  such  tempta- 
tions, such  facilities  to  vice,  as  are  involved  in  slavery,  needs  no 
exposition.  So  sure  and  terrible  is  retribution  even  in  this  life !  Do- 
mestic happiness  is  not  blighted  in  the  slave's  hut  alone.  The  master's 
infidelity  sheds  a  blight  over  his  own  domestic  affections  and  joys. 
Home,  without  purity  and  constancy,  is  spoiled  of  its  holiest  charm 
and  most  blessed  influences.  I  need  not  say,  after  the  preceding  ex- 
planations, that  this  corruption  is  far  from  being  universal  Still,  a 
slave-country  reeks  with  licentiousness.  It  is  tainted  with  a  deadlier 
pestilence  than  the  plague. 

But  the  worst  is  not  told.  As  a  consequence  of  criminal  connections, 
many  a  master  has  his  children  bom  into  slavery.  Of  these  most,  I 
presume,  receive  protection,  perhaps  indulgence,  during  the  life  of  the 
fathers ;  but  at  their  death,  not  a  few  are  left  to  the  chances  of  a  cruel 
bondage.  These  cases  must  have  increased,  since  the  difficulties  of 
emancipation  have  been  multiplied.  Still  more  ;  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  are  cases,  in  which  the  master  puts  his  own  children  under 
the  whip  of  the  overseer,  or  else  sells  them  to  undergo  the  mi&eries  of 
bondage  among  strangers.  I  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  impres- 
sions on  this  point  are  false.  If  they  be  true,  then  our  country,  csUling 
itself  enlightened  and  Christian,  is  defiled  with  one  of  the  greatest 
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eaormities  on  earth.  We  send  missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  Among 
tlie  pollutions  of  heathenism  I  know  nothing  worse  than  this.  The 
heathen,  who  feasts  on  his  country's  foe,  maj  hold  up  his  head  bj  the 
side  of  the  Christian,  who  sells  his  child  for  gain,  sells  him  to  be  a 
slave.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge  this  crime  on  a  people !  But 
however  rarely  it  may  occur,  it  is  a  fruit  of  slavery,  an  exercise  of 
power  belonging  to  slavery,  and  no  laws  restrain  or  punish  it.  Such 
are  the  eviU  which  spring  naturally  from  the  licentiousness  generated 
by  slavery. 

G.  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery  without  saying  a 
word  of  its  Political  influence.  Under  this  head  I  shall  not  engage  ia 
discussions  which  belong  to  the  economist  I  shall  not  repeat,  what 
has  been  often  proved,  that  slave-labour  is  less  productive  than  free ; 
nor  shall  I  show,  how  the  ability  of  a  community  to  unfold  its  resources 
in  peace  and  to  defend  itself  in  war  must  be  impaired,  by  degrading 
the  labouring  population  to  a  state,  which  takes  from  them  motives  to 
toil,  and  renders  them  objects  of  suspicion  or  dread.  I  wish  only  to 
speak  of  the  influence  of  slavery  on  Free  Institutions.  This  influence* 
we  are  gravely  told,  is  favourable,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  give  it 
a  brief  notice.  Political  liberty  is  said  to  And  strength  and  security 
in  domestic  servitude.  Strange  mode,  indeed,  of  insuring  freedom  to 
ourselves,  to  violate  it  in  the  persons  of  others !  Among  the  new  lights 
of  the  age,  the  most  wonderful  discovery  is,  that  to  spoil  others  of  their 
rights  is  the  way  to  assert  the  sacredness  of  our  own. 

And  how  is  slavery  proved  to  support  free  institutions  ?  Slave- 
holding,  we  are  told,  infuses  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  this  is  a  pledge 
against  tyranny.  But  do  we  not  know  that  Asia  and  Africa,  slave- 
holding  countries  from  the  earliest  date  of  history,  have  been  paralysed 
for  ages  and  robbed  of  all  manly  force  by  despotism  ?  In  the  feudal 
ages,  the  baron,  surrounded  by  his  serfs,  had  undoubtedly  enough  of  a 
fiery  spirit  to  keep  him  free,  if  this  were  the  true  defence  of  freedom  ; 
but  gradually  his  pride  was  curbed,  his  power  broken  ;  a  greater  tyrant 
swallowed  him  up  ;  and  the  descendants  of  nobles,  who  would  have  died 
sooner  than  brooked  a  master,  were  turned  into  courtiers,  as  pliant  as 
their  fathers  had  been  ferocious. 

But  **  the  free  states  of  antiquity,*  we  are  told,  *•  had  slaves."  So 
had  the  monarchies  of  the  same  periods.  With  which  of  these  insti- 
tutions was  slavery  most  congenial  ?  To  which  did  it  most  probably 
give  support  ?  Besides,  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  we  call  the  ancient 
republics  free.  Rome  in  her  best  days  was  an  aristocracy  ;  nor  were 
private  rights  which  it  is  the  chief  office  of  liberty  to  protect,  rendered 
a  whit  more  secure  by  the  gradual  triumphs  of  the  people  over  the 
patrician  power.  Slavery  was  at  all  periods  the  curse  of  Rome.  The 
great  mass  of  her'  free  population,  throwing  almost  every  laborious 
occupation  on  the  slaves,  because  an  idle,  licentious  rabble  ;  and  this 
unprincipled  populace,  together  with  the  slaves,  furnished  ready  in- 
struments for  every  private  and  public  erime.  When  Glodius  prowled 
the  streets  of  Rome  for  the  murder  of  Cicero  and  the  best  citizons,  his 
train  was  composed  in  part  of  slaves,  fit  bloodhounds  for  his  nefariocu 
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work.  The  republic  in  it«  proudest  days  was  desolated  and  conyulsed 
bj  servile  wars.  Imperial  Rome  was  overwhelmed  bj  savage  hordes, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  her  whole  peasantry  consisted  either 
of  slaves,  or  of  nominal  freemen  degraded  to  a  servile  condition,  so  that 
her  legions  could  be  recruited  onlj  from  tribes  of  barbarians  whom  she 
had  formerly  sulxiued. 

But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  political  benefits  of  slavery 
remains  to  be  stated.  In  plain  language  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
slavery  excludes  the  labouring  or  poorer  classes  from  the  elective  fran- 
chise, from  political  power ;  and  it  is  the  turbulence  of  these  classes 
which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  peril  of  liberty.  But  in 
slave-holding  communities  are  there  no  distinctions  of  condition 
among  the  free  ?  Are  none  comparatively  poor  ?  Is  there  no  demo- 
cracy ?  Was  not  Athens,  crowded  as  slie  was  with  slaves,  the  most 
turbulent  of  democracies  ?  And  further,  do  not  the  idleness  and  im- 
patience of  restraint,  into  which  the  free  of  a  slave- holding  community 
naturally  fall,  generate  intenser  party-spirit,  fiercer  pohtical  passions, 
and  more  desperate  instruments  of  ambition,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  labouring  classes  in  a  community  where  slavery  is  unknown  ?  In 
which  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  our  own  country  are  political  strifes 
most  likely  to  be  settled  by  the  sword  ?  In  the  Slave-holding-states, 
or  the  Free  ?  The  labouring  classes,  when  brought  up  under  free  in- 
Btitations  and  equal  laws,  are  not  necessarily  or  pecuharly  disposed  to> 
abuse  the  elective  franchise.  Their  daily  toil,  often  exhausting,  secures 
them  from  habitual  political  excitement.  The  most  powerful  spirits 
among  them  are  continually  rising  to  a  prosperity,  which  gives  them 
an  interest  in  public  order.  There  is  also  a  general  diffusion  of  pro- 
perty, the  result  of  unfettered  industry,  which  forms  a  general  motive 
to  the  support  of  the  laws.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  domestic 
virtues  and  religions  sentiments,  which  in  a  Christian  country  spread 
through  all  ranks,  and  spread  more  widely  among  the  industrious  than 
the  idle,  are  powerful  checks  on  the  passions,  strong  barriers  against 
civil  convulsion.  Idleness,  rather  tluui  toil,  makes  the  turbulent  par- 
tisans. Whoever  knows  the  state  of  society  in  the  Free  States  can 
testify,  that  the  love  of  liberty,  pride  in  our  free  institutions,  and 
jealousy  of  rights,  are  nowhere  more  active  than  in  those  very  classes 
which  in  a  slaveholding  country  are  reduced  to  servitude.  Undoubt- 
edly the  jealousies,  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  labouring  portion 
of  tlie  community  may  work  evil,  and  even  ruin  to  the  state  ;  and  so 
may  the  luxury,  the  political  venality,  the  gambling  spirit  of  trade, 
and  the  cupidity  to  be  found  in  other  ranks  and  conditions.  If  free- 
dom must  be  denied  wherever  it  will  be  endangered,  then  every  class 
in  society  must  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

Free  institutions  rest  on  two  great  political  virtues,  the  love  of  liberty 
and  the  love  of  order.  The  slave-holder  (I  mean  the  slave-holder  by 
choice)  is  of  necessity  more  or  less  wanting  in  both.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  no  man  can  love  liberty  without  a  true  love,  who  has  the  heart  to 
wrest  it  from  others !  Attachment  to  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
spuming  indignantly  a  yoke  prepared  for  our  necks  ;  for  this  is  done 
even  bj  the  savage  and  the  beast  of  prey.     It  is  a  moral  sentiment, 
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an  impartial  desire  and  choice  that  others  as  well  as  ourselves  maj  be 
protected  from  everj  wrong,  may  be  exempted  from  every  imjust  re- 
straint Slave-holding,  when  perpetuated  selfishly  and  from  choice, 
is  at  open  war  with  this  generous  principle.  It  is  a  plain,  habitual 
contempt  of  human  rights,  and  of  course  impairs  that  sense  of  tlieir 
sanctity  which  is  tlieir  best  protection.  It  offers,  every  day  and  hour, 
a  precedent  of  usurpation  to  the  ambitious;.  It  creates  a  caste  with 
despotic  powers ;  and  under  such  guardians  is  liberty  peculiarly  secure? 
It  creates  a  burning  zeal  for  the  rights  of  a  privileged  class,  but  not 
for  the  Rights  of  Men.  These  the  voluntary  slave  holder  casts  down 
by  force ;  and,  in  the  changes  of  human  affairs,  the  time  may  not  be 
distant,  when  he  will  learn,  that  force,  accustomed  to  triumph  over 
right,  is  prone  to  leap  every  bound,  and  to  make  the  proud  as  well  as 
abject  stoop  to  its  sway. 

Slavery  is  also  hostile  to  the  love  of  order,  which,  in  union  with  the 
love  of  hberty,  is  the  great  support  of  free  institutions.  Slave-holding 
in  a  repubhc  tends  directly  to  lawlessness.  It  gives  the  habit  of  com- 
mand, not  of  obedience.  The  absolute  master  is  not  likely  to  di^ 
tinguish  himself  by  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The  substitution  of 
passion  and  self-will  for  law  is  nowhere  so  common  as  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  In  these  it  is  thought  honourable  to  rely  on  ono*^( 
own  arm,  rather  than  on  the  magistrate,  for  the  defence  of  many 
rights.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  districts,  the  chief  peace-officer  seems 
to  be  the  weapon  worn  as  part  of  the  common  dress  ;  and  the  multi- 
tude seem  to  bo  more  awed  by  one  another's  passions,  than  by  the 
authority  of  the  state.  Such  communities  have  no  pledge  of  stable 
liberty.  Reverence  for  the  laws  as  manifestations  of  the  public  will, 
is  the  very  spirit  of  free  institutions.  Does  this  spirit  find  its  best 
nutriment  in  the  habits  and  feelings  generated  by  slavery? 

Slavery  is  a  strange  element  to  mix  up  with  free  institutions.  It 
cannot  but  endanger  them.  It  is  a  pattern  for  every  kind  of  wrong. 
The  slave  brings  insecurity  on  the  free.  Whoever  holds  one  human 
being  in  bondage  invites  others  to  plant  the  foot  on  his  own  neck. 
Thanks  to  God,  not  one  human  being  can  be  wronged  with  impunity. 
The  liberties  of  a  people  ouglit  to  tremble,  until  every  man  is  free. 
Tremble  they  will.  Their  true  foundation  is  sapped  by  the  legalised 
degradation  of  a  single  innocent  man  to  slavery.  That  foundation  is 
impartial  justice,  is  respect  for  human  nature,  is  respect  for  the  rights 
of  every  human  being. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  these  remarks,  to  show  the  hostility  between 
slavery  and  free  institutions.  If,  however,  I  err,  if  these  institutions 
cannot  stand  without  slavery  for  their  foundation,  then  I  say,  let  them 
fiill.  Then  thoy  ought  to  be  buried  in  perpetual  ruins.  Then  the 
name  of  republicanism  ought  to  become  a  by-word  and  reproach  among 
the  nations.  Then  monarchy,  limited  as  it  is  in  England,  is  incom- 
parably better  and  happier  than  our  more  popular  forms.  Then  des- 
potism, as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  where  equad  laws  are  in  the  main 
administered  with  impartiality,  ought  to  be  preferred.  A  republican 
government,  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  half  or  more  than  half  of  a  peo- 
ple, by  stripping  them  of  their  most  sacred  rights,  by  degrading  them 
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to  a  brutal  coudition,  would  cost  too  much.  A  freedom  so  tainted  with 
wrong  ought  to  be  oui*  abhorrence.  The/,  who  tell  us  that  slavery  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  republic,  do  not  justify  the  former,  but  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  reprobation  on  the  latter.  If  they  speak  truth, 
we  are  bound  as  a  people  to  seek  more  just  and  generous  institutions, 
under  which  the  rights  of  all  will  be  secure. 

I  have  now  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  evils  of  slavery.  Wo 
are  told,  however,  that  these  are  not  without  mitigation,  that  slavery 
has  advantages  which  do  much  to  counterbalance  its  wrongs  and  pains. 
Not  a  few  are  partially  reconciled  to  the  institution  by  the  language 
of  confidence  in  which  its  benefits  are  sometimes  announced.  I  shall 
therefore  close  this  chapter  with  a  very  brief  consideration  of  what  are 
thought  to  be  the  advantages  of  slavery. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than  the  free  labourer  ; 
he  bears  a  ligliter  burden  than  liberty  would  lay  on  him.  Perhaps 
this  is  generally  true  ;  yet,  when  circumstances  promise  profit  to  tlie 
master  from  the  imposition  of  excessive  labour,  the  slave  is  not  spared. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  tern  bio  waste  of  life  among  the  over- worked 
cultivators  required  large  supplies  from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing 
population.  In  tliis  country  it  is  probably  true  that  the  slave  works 
less  than  the  free  labourer ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  his 
work  is  lighter.  For  what  is  it  that  lightens  toil  ?  It  is  Hope  ;  it  is 
Love ;  it  is  Strong  Motive.  That  labour  is  hght  which  we  do  from 
the  heart,  to  which  a  ^in'eat  good  quickens  us,  which  is  to  bettor  our 
lot.  That  labour  is  light  which  is  to  comfort,  adorn,  and  cheer  our 
homes,  to  give  instruction  to  our  children,  to  solace  the  dechning  years 
of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our  grateful  and  generous  sentiments  the  means 
of  exertion.  Great  effort  from  great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of 
a  happy  life.  The  easiest  labour  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no 
motive  for  performing  it.  How  wearisome  is  the  task  imposed  by 
another,  and  wrongfully  imposed  !  The  slave  cannot  easily  be  made 
to  do  a  freeman's  work  ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  wants  a  freeman's 
spirit,  because  the  spring  of  labour  is  impaired  within  him,  because  ho 
works  as  a  machine,  not  a  free  agent.  The  compulsion  under  which 
he  toils  for  another,  takes  from  labour  its  sweetness,  makes  the  daily 
round  of  life  arid  and  dull,  makes  escape  from  toil  the  chief  interest 
of  life. 

We  are  further  told,  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all  care,  that  he  is 
sure  of  future  support,  that  wlien  old  he  is  not  dismissed  to  the  poor- 
house,  but  fed  and  sheltered  in  his  own  hut  This  is  true  ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  violating  the  great  laws  and 
essential  rights  of  our  nature.  The  slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care, 
his  future  is  provided  for.  Yet  God  created  him  to  provide  for  the 
future,  to  take  care  of  his  own  happiness ;  and  he  cannot  be  freed  from 
this  care  without  injury  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Why  has 
God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  future,  but  to  be  used  ?  Is  it 
a  blessing  to  a  rational  creature  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  which 
chains  his  faculties  to  the  present  moment,  which  leaves  nothing  before 
him  to  rouse  the  intellect  or  touch  the  heart  ?  Be  it  also  remembered, 
thai  the  same  provision,  which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts 
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him  oflf  from  hope.  The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  bj  spectres  of 
povertj,  nor  is  it  brightened  bj  images  of  joj.  It  stretches  before 
him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding  into  no  refreshing  verdure,  and 
sending  no  cheering  whisper  of  a  better  lot 

It  is  true  that  the  free  labourer  may  become  a  pauper  ;  and  so  maj 
the  free  rich  man,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Still,  our  capita- 
lists never  dream  of  flying  to  slavery  as  a  security  against  the  almshouse. 
Freedom  undoubtedly  has  its  perils.  It  offers  nothing  to  the  sloth- 
ful and  dissolute.  Among  a  people  left  to  seek  their  own  good  in  their 
own  way,  some  of  all  classes  from  vice,  some  from  incapacity,  some 
from  misfortune.  All  classes  will  furnish  members  to  the  body  of  the 
poor.  But  in  this  country  the  number  is  small,  and  ought  constantly 
to  decrease.  The  evil,  however  lamentable,  is  not  so  remediless  and 
spreading  as  to  furnish  a  motive  for  reducing  half  the  population  to 
chains.  Benevolence  does  much  to  mitigate  it.  The  best  minds  are 
inquiring  how  it  may  be  prevented,  diminished,  removed.  It  is  giving 
excitement  to  a  plulanthropy  which  creates  out  of  misfortune  new 
bonds  of  union  between  man  and  man. 

Our  slave-holding  bretluren,  who  tell  us  that  the  condition  of  the 
slave  is  better  than  that  of  the  free  labourer  at  tlie  North,  talk  igno- 
rantly  and  rashly.  They  do  not,  cannot  know,  what  to  us  is  matter  of 
daily  observation,  that  from  the  families  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics 
have  sprung  our  most  distinguished  men,  men  who  have  done  most  for 
science,  arts,  letters,  religion,  and  freedom  ;  and  that  the  noblest  spirits 
among  us  would  have  been  lost  to  their  country  and  mankind,  had  the 
labouring  class  here  been  doomed  to  slavery.  They  do  not  know, 
what  we  rejoice  to  tell  them,  tliat  this  class  partakes  largely  of  the 
impulse  given  to  the  whole  community  ;  that  the  means  of  intellectual 
improvement  are  multiplying  to  the  laborious  as  fast  as  to  the  opulent ; 
that  our  most  distinguished  citizens  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  com- 
municate to  them  in  public  discourses  their  own  most  important 
acquisitions.  Undoubtedly,  the  Christian,  republican  spirit  is  not 
working,  even  here,  as  it  should.  The  more  improved  and  prosperous 
classes  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  their  great  mission  to  elevate 
morally  and  intellectually  the  less  advanced  classes  of  the  community; 
but  the  great  truth  is  more  and  more  recognised,  and  accordingly  a 
new  era  may  be  said  to  be  opening  on  society. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  slave,  if  not  to  be  compared  to  the  free 
labourer  at  the  North,  is  in  a  happier  condition  than  the  Irish  peasan- 
try. Let  this  be  granted.  Liet  the  security  of  the  peasant's  domestic 
relations,  let  liis  church,  and  his  school-house,  and  his  faint  hope  of  a 
better  lot  pass  for  nothing.  Because  Ireland  is  suffering  from  the  mis- 
government  and  oppression  of  ages,  does  it  follow  that  a  less  grinding 
oppression  is  a  good  ?  Besides,  are  not  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  acknow- 
ledged ?  Is  not  British  legislation  labouring  to  restore  her  prosperity? 
Is  it  not  true,  that,  whilst  the  slave's  lot  adbmits  no  important  change, 
the  most  enlightened  minds  are  at  work  to  confer  on  the  Irish  peasant 
the  blessings  of  education,  of  equal  laws,  of  new  springs  to  exertion,  of 
new  sources  of  wealth  i  Other  men,  however  fallen,  may  be  lifted  up. 
An  immoveable  weight  presses  on  the  slave. 
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Bat  still  we  are  told,  the  slave  is  gaj.  He  is  not  as  wretched  as  our 
theories  teach.  After  his  toil,  he  sings,  he  dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an 
exhausted  frame  or  gloomy  spirit  The  slave  happy!  Why,  then,  contend 
for  rights  ?  Why  follow  widi  beating  hearts  the  struggles  of  the  patriot 
for  freedom  ?  Why  canonise  the  martyr  to  freedom  ?  The  slave  happy ! 
Then  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  giving  up  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a 
man;  in  darkening  intellect  and  conscience ;  in  quenching  generous  sen- 
timents ;  in  servility  of  spirit ;  in  living  under  a  whip ;  in  having  neither 
property  nor  rights ;  in  holding  wife  and  child  at  another's  pleasure  ;  in 
toilmg  without  hope  ;  in  living  without  an  end !  The  slave,  indeed, 
has  his  pleasures.  His  animal  nature  survives  the  injury  to  his  rational 
and  moral  powers ;  and  every  animal  has  its  enjoyments.  The  kind- 
ness of  Providence  allows  no  human  being  to  be  wholly  divorced  fr*om 
good.  The  lamb  frolics  ;  the  dog  leaps  for  joy  ;  the  bird  fills  the  air 
with  cheerful  harmony;  and  the  slave  spends  his  holiday  in  laughter  and 
the  dance.  Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  himself  without  witness ; 
who  cheers  even  the  desert  with  spots  of  verdiu*e  ;  and  opens  a  foun- 
tain of  joy  in  the  most  withered  heart !  It  is  not  possible,  however, 
to  contemplate  the  occasional  gaiety  of  the  slave  without  some  mixture 
of  painful  thought  He  is  gay,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  think  ; 
because  he  is  too  fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs  ;  because  he  wants  just  self- 
respect  We  are  grieved  by  the  gaiety  of  the  insane.  There  is  a  sad- 
ness in  the  gaiety  of  him  whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be  turned  to 
bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one  ray  of  light  to  awaken  in  him  the 
spirit  of  a  man. 

That  there  are  those  among  the  free,  who  are  more  wretched  than 
slaves,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  just  as  there  is  incomparably  greater  mis* 
ery  among  men  than  among  brutes.  The  brute  never  knows  the  agony 
of  a  human  spirit  torn  by  remorse  or  wounded  in  its  love.  But  would 
we  cease  to  be  human,  because  our  capacity  for  suffering  increases  with 
the  elevation  of  our  nature  ?  All  blessings  may  be  perverted,  and  the 
greatest  perverted  most  Were  we  to  visit  a  slave -country,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  miserable  human  being  would  be  found  among  the  free ; 
for  among  them  the  passions  have  wider  sweep,  and  the  power  they 
possess  may  be  used  to  their  own  ruin.  Liberty  is  not  a  necessity  of 
happiness.  It  is  only  a  means  of  good.  It  is  a  trust  which  may  be 
abused.  Are  all  such  trusts  to  bo  cast  away  ?  Are  they  not  the  greatest 
gifts  of  Heaven  ? 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  manifests  affection  to  his  master, 
grieves  at  his  departure,  and  welcomes  his  return.  I  will  not  endeavour 
to  explain  this,  by  saying  that  the  master's  absence  places  the  slave 
mider  the  overseer.  Nor  will  I  object,  that  the  slave's  propensity  to 
steal  from  his  master,  his  need  of  the  whip  to  urge  him  to  toil,  and 
the  dread  of  insurrection  which  he  inspires,  are  signs  of  any  thing  but 
love.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  more  affection  in  this  relation 
than  could  be  expected.  Of  all  races  of  men,  the  African  is  the  mild- 
est and  most  susceptible  of  attachment.  He  loves,  where  the  Euro- 
2)ean  would  hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a  master,  whom  the  North- 
American  Indian,  in  like  circumstances,  would  stab  to  tlie  heart.  The 
African  is  affectionate.     Is  this  a  reason  for  holding  him  in  chains  f 
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We  cannot,  Iioivover,  think  of  this  most  interesting  feature  of  Blaverj 
with  unmixed  pleasure.  It  is  the  curse  of  slavery,  that  it  can  touch 
nothing  which  it  does  not  debase.  Even  love,  that  sentiment  given 
us  by  God  to  be  the  germ  of  a  divine  ^drtue,  becomes  in  the  slave  a 
weakness,  almost  a  degradation.  Uis  affections  lose  much  of  their 
beauty  and  dignity.  He  ought,  indeed,  to  feel  benevolence  towards 
his  master  ;  but  to  attach  himself  to  a  man  who  keeps  him  in  the  dust 
and  denies  him  the  riglits  of  a  man ;  to  be  grateful  and  devoted  to  one 
who  extorts  his  toil  and  debases  him  into  a  chattel ;  this  has  a  taint  of 
servility,  which  makes  us  grieve  whilst  we  admire.  However,  wo 
would  not  diminish  the  attachment  of  the  slave,  lie  is  the  happier 
for  his  generosity.  Let  him  love  his  master,  and  let  the  master  win 
love  by  kindness.  Wo  only  say,  let  not  this  manifestation  of.  a  gen- 
erous nature  in  the  slave  be  turned  against  him.  Let  it  not  be  ma<ie 
an  answer  to  an  exposition  of  his  wrongs.  Let  it  not  be  used  as  a 
weapon  for  his  perpetual  degradation. 

But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  is  taught  Kehgion.  This  is  the  most 
cheering  sound  which  comes  to  us  from  the  land  of  bondage.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  learn,  that  any  portion  of  the  slaves  are  instructed  in  that 
truth,  which  gives  inward  freedom.  They  hear  at  least  one  voice  of 
deep,  genuine  love,  the  voice  of  Christ ;  and  read  in  his  cross  what  all 
other  things  hide  from  them,  the  unutterable  worth  of  their  spiritual 
nature.  This  portion,  however,  is  smalL  The  greater  part  are  still 
buried  in  heathen  ignorance.  Besides,  religion,  though  a  great  good, 
can  hardly  exert  its  full  power  on  the  slave.  Will  it  not  be  taught  to 
make  him  obedient  to  his  master,  rather  than  to  raise  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  ?  Is  slavery,  which  tends  so  proverbially  to  debase  the 
mind,  the  preparation  for  spiritual  truth  ?  Can  the  slave  comprehend 
the  principle  of  Love,  the  essential  principle  of  Christianity,  when  he 
hears  it  from  the  lips  of  those  whose  relations  to  him  ex^  ress  injustice 
and  selfishness  ?  But  suppose  him  to  receive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
and  to  feel  all  its  power.  Is  this  to  reconcile  us  to  slavery  ?  Is  a  be- 
ing, who  can  understand  the  subhmest  truth  which  has  ever  entered 
the  human  mind,  who  can  love  and  adore  Grod,  who  can  conform  him- 
self to  the  celestial  virtue  of  the  Saviour,  for  whom  that  Saviour  died, 
to  whom  heaven  is  opened,  whose  repentance  now  gives  joy  in  heaven, 
— ^is  such  a  being  to  be  held  as  property,  driven  by  force  as  the  brute, 
and  denied  the  rights  of  man  by  a  fellow-creature,  by  a  professed  dis* 
ciple  of  the  just  and  merciful  Saviour  ?  Has  he  a  religious  nature^ 
and  dares  any  one  hold  him  as  a  slave  ? 

1  have  now  completed  my  views  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  have 
shown  how  httle  they  are  mitigated  by  what  are  tliou^ht  its  advan- 
tages. In  this  whole  discussion  I  have  cautiou.sly  avoided  quoting 
particular  examples  of  its  baneful  influences.  I  have  not  brought 
together  accounts  of  horrible  cruelty  which  come  to  us  from  the  South. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  slavery,  to  evils 
bound  up  in  its  very  nature,  which,  as  long  as  man  is  man,  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  That  these  evils  are  unmixed,  I  do  not  say.  More 
or  less  of  good  may  often  be  found  in  connection  with  them.  No  in- 
stitution, be  it  what  it  may,  can  make  the  life  of  a  human  being  wholly 
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evil,  or  cut  off  every  means  of  improvement.  God's  benevolence  tri- 
umphs over  all  the  perverseness  and  foUj  of  man's  devices.  He  sends 
a  cheering  beam  into  the  darkest  abode.  The  slave  has  his  hours  of 
exhilaration.  His  hut  occasionally  rings  with  thoughtless  mirth. 
Among  this  class,  too,  there  are  and  must  be,  occasionallj,  higher 
pleasures.  Grod  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  and  in  some  slaves  there 
is  a  happj  nature  which  no  condition  can  destroy,  just  as  among 
children  we  find  some  whom  the  worst  education  cannot  spoil.  The 
African  is  so  affectionate,  imitative  and  docile,  that  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances he  catches  much  that  is  good  ;  and  accordingly  the  influ- 
ence of  a  wise  and  kind  master  will  be  seen  in  the  very  countenance 
and  bearing  of  his  slaves.  Among  this  degraded  people,  there  are, 
occasionally,  examples  of  superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  showing  the 
groundlessness  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  incapable  of  filling  a  higher 
rank  than  slavery,  and  showing  that  human  nature  is  too  generous  and 
hardy  to  be  wholly  destroyed  in  the  most  unpropitious  state.  We  also 
witness  in  this  class,  and  very  often,  a  superior  physical  developement, 
a  grace  of  form  and  motion,  which  almost  extorts  a  feehng  approach- 
ing respect  I  mean  not  to  affirm  that  slavery  excludes  all  good,>for 
human  life  cannot  long  endure  under  the  privation  of  every  thing 
happy  and  improving.  I  have  spoken  of  its  natural  tendencies  and 
results.     These  are  wholly  and  only  evil. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  replied  to  the  views  now  given  of  slavery, 
that  persons  living  at  a  distance  from  it  cannot  comprehend  it,  that  its 
true  character  can  be  learned  only  from  those  who  know  it  practically, 
and  are  familiar  with  its  operations.  To  this  I  will  not  reply,  that  I 
have  seen  it  near  at  hau<l.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  tliat  men  may  lose 
the  power  of  seeing  an  object  fairly,  by  being  too  near  as  well  as  by 
being  too  remote.  The  slave-holder  is  too  familiar  with  slavery  t(F 
understand  it  To  be  educated  in  injustice  is  almost  necessarily  to  be 
blinded  by  it  more  or  less.  To  exercise  usurped  power  from  birth  is 
the  surest  way  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right  and  a  good.  The  slave- 
holder tells  us  that  he  only  can  instruct  us  about  slavery.  But  sup- 
pose that  we  wished  to  learn  the  true  character  of  despotism  ;  should 
wo  go  to  the  palace,  and  take  the  despot  as  our  teacher  ?  Should  we 
pay  much  heed  to  his  assurance,  that  lie  alone  could  understand  the 
character  of  absolute  power,  and  that  we  in  a  republic  could  know  no- 
thing of  the  condition  of  men  subjected  to  irresponsible  will  ?  The  sad 
influence  of  slavery,  in  darkening  the  mind  which  is  perpetually  con- 
versant with  it,  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  recent  attempts  made  at  the 
South  to  represent  this  institution  as  a  good.  Freemen,  who  would 
sooner  die  than  resign  their  right"',  talk  of  the  happiness  of  those  from 
whom  every  right  is  wrested.  They  talk  of  the  slave  as  **  property," 
with  the  same  confidence  as  if  this  were  the  holiest  claim.  This  is  one 
of  the  mournful  effects  of  slavery.  It  darkens  the  moral  sense  of  the 
master.  And  can  men,  whose  position  is  so  unfavourable  to  just,  im- 
partial judgment,  expect  us  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  ? 

There  is  another  reply.  If  the  Slave-holding  States  expect  us  to 
admit  their  views  of  this  institution,  they  must  allow  it  to  be  freely 
disoussed  among  themselves.     Of  what  avail  is  their  testimony  ia 
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f&your  of  slavery,  when  not  a  tongue  is  allowed  to  saj  a  word  in  its 
oondemnation  ?  Of  what  use  lb  the  press,  when  it  can  publish  only  on 
one  side  ?  In  large  portions  of  the  Slave-holding  States  freedom  of 
speech  on  this  subject  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  should  publish  among 
^em  the  sentiments  respecting  slavery,  which  are  universally  adopted 
through  the  civihsed  world,  would  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would  pro- 
bably be  flayed  or  hung.  On  this  great  subject,  which  affects  vitally 
their  peace  and  prosperity,  their  moral  and  political  interests,  no  phi- 
lanthropist, who  has  come  to  the  truth,  can  speak  his  mind.  Even 
the  minister  of  religion,  who  feels  the  hostility  between  slavery  and 
Christianity  dare  not  speak.  His  calling  might  not  save  him  from 
popular  rage.  Thus  slavery  avenges  itself.  It  brings  the  masters 
mider  despotism.  It  takes  away  that  liberty  which  a  freeman  prizes 
as  life,  liberty  of  speech.  All  this,  we  are  told,  is  necessary,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  an  institution  imposing  such  a  necessity  cannot  be  a  good  ; 
and  one  thing  is  plain,  the  testimony  of  men  placed  under  such  restraints 
cannot  be  too  cautiously  received.  We  have  better  sources  of  know- 
ledge. We  have  the  testimony  of  ages,  and  the  testimony  of  the  im- 
ohimgeable  principles  of  human  nature.  These  assure  us  that  slavery 
is  "  evil,  and  evil  continually.'* 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  head  without  acknowledging  (what  I  cheer- 
fully do),  that  in  many  cases  the  kindness  of  masters  does  much  for  the 
mitigation  of  slavery.  Could  it  be  rendered  harmless,  the  efforts  of 
many  would  not  be  spared  to  make  it  so.  It  is  evil,  not  through  any 
singular  corruption  in  the  slave-holder,  but  from  its  own  nature,  and  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  it  a  good.  It  is  evil,  not  because  it  exists  on 
tiiis  or  that  spot  Were  it  planted  at  the  North,  it  might  become  a 
greater  curse,  more  hardening  and  depraving,  than  it  now  proves  under 
•  milder  sky.  It  is  not  of  the  particular  form  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try that  I  complain.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  here  comparatively 
mild ;  that  on  many  plantations  no  abuses  exist,  but  such  as  are  inse- 
parable from  its  very  nature.  The  mischief  lies  in  its  very  nature. 
**  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles."  An  institu- 
tion so  founded  in  wrong,  so  imbued  with  injustice,  cannot  be  made  a 
good.  It  cannot,  like  other  institutions,  be  perpetuated  by  being  im- 
proved. To  improve  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  subversion.  Every 
melioration  of  the  slave's  lot  is  a  step  toward  freedom.  Slavery  is  thus 
radically,  essentially  evil.  Every  good  man  should  earnestly  pray  and 
use  every  virtuous  influence,  that  an  institution  so  blighting  to  human 
nature  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  v.— SCRIPTURE. 

Attempts  are  often  made  to  support  slavery  by  the  authority  of 
Revelation.  "  Slavery,"  it  is  said,  "  is  allowed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  condemned  in  the  New.  Paul  commands  slaves  to  obey.  lie 
commands  masters,  not  to  release  their  slaves^  but  to  treat  tliom  justly. 
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Therefore  slavery  is  right,  is  sanctified  by  Grod's  Word."  In  this  age 
of  the  world,  and  amidst  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  such  reasoning  hardlj  doseryes  notice. 
A  few  words  only  will  be  offered  in  reply. 

This  reasoning  proves  too  much.  If  usages,  sanctioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  not  forbidden  in  tlie  New,  are  right,  then  our  moral 
code  will  undergo  a  sad  deterioration.  Polygamy  was  allowed  to  the 
Israelites,  was  the  practice  of  the  holiest  men,  and  was  common  and 
licensed  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  But  the  Apostles  nowhere  con- 
demn it,  nor  was  the  renunciation  of  it  made  an  essential  condition  of 
admission  into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true  that  in  one  passage 
Christ  has  condcnmed  it  by  implication.  But  is  not  slavery  condemned 
by  stronger  implication,  in  the  many  passages  which  make  the  new 
religion  to  consist  in  serving  one  another,  and  in  doing  to  others  what 
we  would  that  they  should  do  to  ourselves  ?  Why  may  not  Scripture 
be  used  to  stock  our  houses  with  wives  as  well  as  with  slaves  ? 

Again.  Paul  is  said  to  sanction  slavery.  Let  us  now  ask.  What 
was  slaverv  in  the  a<?e  of  Paul  ?  It  was  tlie  slavery,  not  so  much  of 
black  as  of  white  men,  not  merely  of  barbarians  but  of  Greeks,  not 
merely  of  the  ignorant  and  debased,  but  of  the  virtuous,  educated,  and 
refined.  Piracy  and  conquest  were  the  chief  means  of  supplying  the 
slave -market,  and  they  heeded  neither  character  nor  condition.  Some- 
times the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  a  captured  city  was  sold  into 
bondage,  sometimes  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem.  Noble 
and  royal  families,  the  rich  and  great,  the  learned  and  powerful, 
the  philosopher  and  poet,  the  wisest  and  best  men,  were  condemned  to 
the  chain.  Such  was  ancient  slavery.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  allowed 
and  confirmed  by  the  W^ord  of  Grod !  Had  Napoleon,  on  capturing 
Berlin  or  Vienna,  doomed  most  or  the  whole  of  their  inhabitants  to 
bondage ;  had  he  seized  on  venerable  matrons,  the  mothers  of  illus- 
trious men,  who  were  reposing,  after  virtuous  lives,  in  the  bosom  of 
grateful  families ;  had  he  seized  on  the  delicate,  refiined,  beautiful 
young  woman,  whose  education  liad  prepared  her  to  grace  the  sphere  in 
which  God  had  placed  her,  and  over  all  whose  prospects  the  freshest 
hopes  and  most  glowing  imaginations  of  early  life  were  breathed  ;  had 
he  seized  on  the  minister  of  religion,  the  man  of  science,  the  man  of 
genius,  the  sage,  the  guides  of  the  world ;  had  he  scattered  these  through 
the  slave-markets  of  the  world,  and  transferred  them  to  the  highest 
bidders  at  a  public  auction,  the  men  to  be  converted  into  instruments 
of  slavish  toil,  the  women  into  instruments  of  lust,  and  both  to  endure 
whatever  indignities  and  tortures  absolute  power  can  inflict ;  we  should 
then  have  had  a  picture,  in  the  present  age,  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  Paul.  Such  slavery,  we  are  told,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Apostle !  Such,  we  are  told,  he  pronounced  to  be  morally  right ! 
Had  Napoleon  sent  some  cargoes  of  these  victims  to  these  shores,  we 
might  have  bought  them,  and  degraded  the  noblest  beings  to  our  low- 
est uses,  and  might  have  cited  Paul  to  testify  to  our  innocence  !  Were 
an  infidel  to  bring  this  charge  against  the  Apostle,  we  should  say  that 
he  was  labouring  in  his  vocation ;  but  that  a  professed  Christian  should 
10  inflult  this  sainted  philanthropist,  tliis  martyr  to  truth  and  benevo- 
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lence,  is  a  8i«xl  proof  of  the  power  of  slayery  to  blind  its  supporters  to 
the  plainest  truth. 

Slavery,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  had  so  penetrated  society,  was 
so  intimately  interwoven  witli  it,  and  the  materials  of  servile  war  were 
80  abundant,  that  a  religion,  preaching  freedom  to  the  slave,  would 
liave  shaken  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation,  and  would  have  armed 
against  itself  tlie  whole  power  of  the  state.  Paul  did  not  then  assail 
the  institution.  He  satisfied  himself  with  spreading  principles,  which, 
however  slowly,  could  not  but  work  its  destruction.  He  commanded 
Philemon  to  receive  his  fugitive  slave,  Onesimus,  •*  not  as  a  slave,  but 
above  a  slave,  as  a  brotlier  beloved ;"  and  he  commanded  mastei-s  to 
give  to  their  slaves  that  which  was  *\just  and  equal ;"  tlms  asserting 
for  the  slave  the  rights  of  a  Christian  and  a  Man  ;  and  how,  in  his 
circumstances,  he  could  have  done  more  for  the  subversion  of  slavery, 
I  do  not  see. 

Let  me  offer  another  remark.  The  perversion  of  Scripture  to  the 
support  of  slavery  is  singularly  inexcusable  in  tliis  country.  Paul  not 
only  commanded  slaves  to  obey  their  masters.  He  delivered  these 
precepts :  *•  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  tliat  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  Wliosoever,  therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordin- 
ance of  God ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damna- 
tion." This  passage  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  It  teaches 
passive  obedience  to  despotism  more  strongly  than  any  text  teaches 
the  lawfulness  of  slavery.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  quoted  for  ages  by 
the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power,  and  made  tlie  strong-hold  of  tyranny. 
Did  our  forefathers  acquiesce  in  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
text .'  Because  the  fh-st  Christians  were  taught  to  obey  despotic  rule, 
did  cur  fathers  feel  as  if  Christianity  had  stripped  men  of  their  rights  f 
Did  they  argue,  tliat  tyranny  was  to  be  excused,  because  forcible  op- 
position to  it  is  in  most  cases  wrong  ?  Did  tliey  argue,  that  absolute 
power  ceases  to  be  unjust,  because,  as  a  genersd  ride,  it  is  the  duty 
of  subjects  to  obey?  Did  they  infer  that  bad  institutions  ought  to  be 
perpetual,  because  the  subversion  of  them  by  force  will  almost  always 
mfiict  greater  evil  than  it  removes  ?  No  ;  they  were  wiser  interpreters 
of  God's  Word.  They  believed  that  despotism  was  a  wrong,  notwith- 
standing the  general  obligation  upon  its  subjects  to  olxjy ;  and  that  when- 
ever a  whole  people  should  so  feel  the  wrong  as  to  demand  its  removal, 
the  time  for  removing  it  had  fully  come.  Such  is  the  school  in  which 
we  here  have  been  brought  up.  To  us,  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the 
divine  original  of  Christianity,  that  it  teaches  human  brotherhood  and 
favours  human  rigJits ;  and  yet,  on  the  ground  of  two  or  tliree  passages, 
which  admit  different  constructions,  we  make  Christianity  the  minister 
of  slavery,  the  forger  of  chains  for  those  whom  it  came  to  make  free. 

It  is  a  pkiin  rule  of  Scriptural  criticism,  that  particular  texts  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
And  what  is  the  general,  the  perpetual  teaching  of  Christianity  in  re- 
gard to  social  duty  Y  **  All  things  wliatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  tlie  law  and  the  prophets." 
Now  does  not  every  man  feel,  that  nothing,  nothing,  could  induce  him 
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to  consent  to  be  a  slave  ?  Does  he  not  feel,  tliat,  if  reduced  to  this 
abject  lot,  his  whole  nature,  his  reason,  conscience,  affections,  would 
cry  out  against  it  as  the  greatest  of  calamities  and  wrongs  ?  Can  he 
protend,  then,  that,  in  holding  others  in  bondage,  he  docs  to  his  neigh- 
bour what  he  would  that  his  neighbour  should  do  to  him  i  Of  what 
avail  are  a  few  texts,  which  were  designed  for  local  and  temporary  use, 
when  urged  against  the  vital,  essentiad  spirit,  and  the  plainest  precepts 
of  our  religion  ? 

I  close  this  section  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  recent  work  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  writers ;  not  that  I  think  additional  argu- 
ments necessary,  but  because  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  more  suc- 
cessfully used  than  any  thing  else  to  reconcile  good  minds  to  slavery. 
'*  This  very  course,  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken  in  order  to  effect  the  univer- 
sal abolition  of  slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race  or  for 
one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for  all  times.  It  looked,  not  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  form  of  evil  for  that  age  alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition. 
Hence  the  important  object  of  its  author  was  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in 
every  part  of  the  known  world ;  so  that,  by  its  universal  diffusion 
among  all  classes  of  society,  it  might  quietly  and  peacefully  modify 
and  subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men  ;  and  thus*,  without  violence,  work 
a  revolution  in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner  alone 
could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have  been  accomplished. 
For  if  it  had  forbidden  the  evil  instead  of  subverting  the  principle,  if 
it  had  proclaimed  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to 
resist  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  it  would  instantly  have  arrayed 
the  two  parties  in  deadly  hostility  througliout  the  civilised  world  ;  its 
announcement  would  have  been  the  signal  of  servile  war  ;  and  the  very 
name  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  forgotten  amidst  the 
agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  Grospel  does  not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reascn  to  suppose 
that  it  does  not  mean  to  prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  afford  groimd 
for  belief  that  Jesns  Christ  intended  to  authorise  it.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  two  ground.-?  of  moral  obligation  are  distinctly  recog- 
nised in  the  Gospel.  The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man  ;  that  is,  on 
the  ground  of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other  ;  the  second 
is  our  duty  to  man  as  a  creature  of  God  ;  that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the 
relation  which  we  all  sustain  to  God. — Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
it  is  precisely  upon  this  latter  gromid  that  the  slave  is  commanded  to 
obey  his  master.  It  is  never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
parents,  because  it  is  right,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  meekness  and 
forbearance  under  injury  will  be  w(?ll  pleasing  unto  God. — The  mannei 
in  which  the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore,  affords 
no  groimd  for  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel  authorises  one  man  to  hold 
another  in  bondage,  any  more  than  the  command  to  honour  the  king, 
when  that  king  was  Nero,  authorised  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  ;  or 
than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  when  one  is  smitten,  justifies 
the  infliction  of  violence  by  ah  injurious  man."* 

•  Way  land's  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  pages  225-6.    The  discussion  of  Slarerj 
in  th«  chapter  from  which  these  extracts  are  made,  is  well  worthy  attention. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— MEANS  OF  REMOVING   SLAVERY. 

Uow  slavery  shall  bo  removed,  is  a  question  for  the  slayc-holdcr, 
and  one  which  he  alone  can  fully  answer.     He  alone  lias  an  intimato 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  slaves,  to  which  the  means 
of  emancipation  should  be  carefully  adapted.      Greneral  views  and 
principles  may  and  siiould  be  suggested  at  a  distance ;  but  the  mode 
of  applyiug  them  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  dwell  on  tlio 
spot  where  the  evil  exists.     To  the  slave-holder  belongs  the  duty  of 
settling  and  employing  the  best  methods  of  liberation,  and  to  no  other. 
We  have  no  right  of  interference,  nor  do  we  desire  it.     We  hold  that 
the  dangers  of  emancipation,  if  such  there  are,  would  be  indefinitely 
increased,  were  the  boon  to  come  to  the  slave  from  a  foreign  hand, 
were  he  to  see  it  forced  on  the  master  by  a  foreign  power.     It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  slavery  should  be  succeeded  by  a  friendly  re- 
lation between  master  and  slave  ;  and  to  produce  this,  the  latter  mu<t 
see  in  the  former  his  benefactor  and  deliverer.     His  liberty  must  sec  m 
to  him  an  expression  of  benevolence  and  regard  for  liis  rights,     lie 
must  put  confidence  in  his  superiors,  and  look  to  them  cheerfully  and 
gratefully  for  counsel  and  aid.     Let  him  feel  that  liberty  has  been 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  master,  who  would  willingly  replace  the  chain, 
and  jealousy,  vindictiveness,  and  hatred  would  spring  up,  to  blight  tlio 
innocence  and  happiness  of  his  new  freedom,  and  to  make  it  a  peril  to 
himself  and  all  around  Iiim.     I  believe,  indeed,  that  emancipation, 
though  so  bestowed,  would  be  better  than  everlasting  bondage ;  but 
the  responsibility  of  so  conferring  it  is  one  that  none  of  as  are  anxious 
to  assume. 

We  cannot  but  fear  much  from  the  experiment  now  in  progress  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  its  being  the  work  of  a  foreign  hand. 
The  planters,  especially  of  Jamaica,  have  opposed  the  mother-country 
with  a  pertinaciousness  bordering  on  insanity ;  have  done  much  to  ex- 
asperate the  slaves,  whose  freedom  they  could  not  prevent ;  have  done 
nothing  to  prepare  them  for  liberty ;  have  met  them  with  gloom  on  their 
oountenances,  and  with  evil  auguries  on  their  lips  ;  have  taught  them 
to  look  abroad  for  relief,  and  to  see  in  their  masters  only  obstructions 
to  the  amelioration  of  their  lot.  It  is  possible  that  under  all  these 
obstacles  emancipation  may  succeed.  God  grant  it  success !  If  it 
fail,  the  planter  will  have  brought  the  ruin  very  much  on  himself. 
Pohcy,  as  well  as  duty,  so  plainly  taught  him  to  take  into  his  own 
hands  the  work  which  a  superior  power  had  begun,  to  spare  no  efi'ort, 
no  expense,  for  binding  to  him  by  new  ties  those  who  were  to  throw 
off  their  former  chains,  that  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, but  by  supposing  that  his  imhappy  position  as  a  slave-holder  had 
robbed  him  of  his  reason,  as  well  as  blunted  his  moral  sense. 

In  this  country  no  power  but  that  of  the  Slave-holding  States  cun 
remove  the  evil,  and  none  of  us  are  anxious  to  take  the  office  from  their 
hands.  They  alone  can  do  it  safely.  They  alone  can  determine  and 
apply  the  true  and  sure  means  of  emancipation.  That  sucli  means  exist 
I  cannot  doubt ;  for  emancipation  has  already  been  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully in  other  countries ;  and  even  were  there  no  precedent,  I  should 
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be  siiro,  that,  uuder  God's  benevolent  and  righteous  government,  there 
could  not  be  a  necessity  for  holding  human  beings  in  perpetual  bondage. 
This  faith,  however,  is  not  univoml.  Many,  when  they  hear  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  say,  "  It  is  bad,  but  remediless.  There  are  no  means 
of  relief."  They  say,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "  Give  us  your  plan  ;'*  and 
justify  their  indifference  to  emancipation,  by  what  they  call  its  hope- 
lessness. This  state  of  mind  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  means  of  removing  slavery  ;  not  that  I  think  of  drawing  up  apian  ; 
for  to  this  I  am  necessarily  unequal.  No  individual  so  distant  can  do 
the  work,  to  which  the  whole  intellect  and  benevolence  of  the  South 
should  be  summoned.  I  wish  only  to  suggest  a  few  principles,  which 
I  think  would  insure  a  happy  result  to  the  Wnevolent  enterprise,  and 
which  may  help  to  remove  the  incredulity  of  which  I  have  complained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  for  the  removal  of  slavery  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  great  principle,  that  man  cannot  rightfully  be  held  as  pro- 
perty, should  be  admitted  by  the  slave-holder.  As  to  any  public  forms 
of  setting  forth  this  principle,  they  are  of  little  or  no  moment,  provided 
it  be  received  into  the  mind  and  heart  The  slave  should  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  partaker  of  a  common  nature,  as  having  the  essential  rights 
of  humanity.  This  great  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  wise  plan 
for  his  relief.  The  cordial  admission  of  it  would  give  a  consciousness  of 
dignity,  of  grandeur,  to  efforts  for  emancipation.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a 
grandeur  in  the  idea  of  raising  more  Uian  two  millions  of  human  beings 
to  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights,  to  the  blessings  of  Clu-istian  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  the  means  of  indefinite  improvement.  The  Slave-holding 
States  are  called  to  a  nobler  work  of  benevolence  tlian  is  committed  to 
any  other  communities.  They  should  comprehend  its  dignity.  This 
they  cannot  do,  till  the  slave  is  truly,  sincerely,  with  the  mind  and 
heart,  recognised  as  a  Man,  till  he  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  Property. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  I  intend  that  the  slave  should  be  imme- 
diately set  free  from  all  his  present  restraints.  By  no  means.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  thoughts.  The  slave  cannot  rightfully,  and  should 
not,  be  owned  by  the  Individual.  But  like  every  other  citizen,  he  \b 
subject  to  the  community,  and  the  community  has  a  right  and  is  bound 
to  continue  all  such  restraints,  as  its  own  safety  and  the  well-being  of 
the  slave  demand.  It  would  be  cruelty,  not  kindness,  to  the  latter  to 
give  him  a  freedom  which  he  is  unprepared  to  understand  or  enjoy.  It 
would  be  cruelty  to  strike  the  fetters  from  a  man,  whose  first  steps 
would  infallibly  lead  him  to  a  precipice.  The  slave  should  not  have 
an  owner,  but  he  should  have  a  guardian.  He  needs  authority  to  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  that  discretion  which  he  has  not  yet  attained  ;  but  it 
should  be  the  authority  of  a  friend  ;  an  official  authority,  conferred  by 
the  state,  and  for  which  there  should  be  responsibleness  to  the  state ; 
an  authority  especially  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects  for  personal 
freedom.  The  slave  should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  allowed  to 
wander  at  his  will  beyond  the  plantation  on  which  he  toils ;  and  if  he 
cannot  be  induced  to  work  by  rational  and  natural  motives,  he  should 
be  obb'ged  to  labour ;  on  the  same  principles  on  which  the  vagrant  in 
other  communities  is  confined  and  compelled  to  earn  his  bread.  The 
gift  of  liberty  would  be  a  mere  name,  and  worse  than  nominal,  were  he 
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tc)  be  let  loose  on  society,  under  circumstances  driving  him  to  crimes, 
for  whicli  he  would  be  condemned  to  severer  bondage  than  he  had 
escaped.  Many  restraints  must  be  continued  ;  but  continued,  not  bo- 
cause  the  coloured  race  are  property,  not  becaujse  they  are  bound  to 
live  and  toil  for  an  owner,  but  solely  and  wholly  because  their  own 
mnocence,  security,  and  education,  and  the  public  order  and  peace, 
require  them,  during  the  present  incapacity,  to  bo  restrained.  It  should 
bo  remembered,  that  this  incapacity  is  not  their  fault,  but  their  mis- 
fortune ;  that  not  they,  but  the  community,  are  responsible  for  it ;  and 
that  the  community  cannot  without  crime  profit  by  its  own  wrong.  If 
the  government  sliould  make  any  distinction  among  the  citizens,  it 
should  bo  in  behalf  of  the  injured.  Instead  of  urging  the  past  existence 
of  slavery,  and  the  incapacity  which  it  has  induced,  as  apologies,  or 
reasons,  for  continuing  the  yoke,  the  community  should  find  in  these 
very  circumstances  new  obligations  to  effort  for  tlie  wronged. 

There  is  but  one  weighty  argument  against  immediate  emancipation, 
namely,  that  the  slave  would  not  support  himself  and  his  children  by 
honest  industry ;  that,  having  always  worked  on  cumpulsion,  he  would 
not  work  witliout  it ;  that,  having  always  laboured  from  another's  will, 
he  will  not  labour  from  his  own  ;  that  there  is  no  spring  of  exertion  in 
his  own  mind  ;  that  he  is  unused  to  forethought,  providence,  and  self- 
denial,  and  the  responsibilities  of  domestic  life ;  that  freedom  would 
produce  idleness  ;  idleness,  want ;  want,  crime  ;  and  that  crime,  when 
it  should  become  the  habit  of  num])ers,  would  bring  misery,  perJiaps 
ruin,  not  only  on  the  offenders,  but  the  .state.  Hero  lies  the  strength 
of  the  argument  for  continuing  present  restraint.  Give  the  slaves  dis- 
position and  power  to  support  tliemselves  and  their  families  by  honest 
industry,  and  complete  emancipation  should  not  be  delayed  one  hour. 

The  great  step,  then,  towards  the  removal  of  slavery  is  to  prepare 
the  slaves  for  self-support.  And  this  work  seems  attended  with  no 
peculiar  difticulty.  The  coloured  man  is  not  a  savage,  to  whom  toil 
is  torture,  who  has  centred  every  idea  of  happiness  and  dignity  in  a 
wild  freedom,  who  must  exchange  the  boundless  forest  for  a  narrow 
plantation,  and  bend  his  proud  nock  to  an  unknown  yoke.  Labour 
was  iiis  first  lesson,  and  he  has  been  repeating  it  all  his  life.  Can  it 
be  a  hard  task  to  teach  liim  to  labour  for  himself,  to  work  from  impulses 
in  his  own  breast  1 

Much  may  be  done  at  once  to  throw  the  slave  on  himself,  to  accus- 
tom him  to  work  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support,  to  awaken  fore- 
thought, and  strengtlien  the  habit  of  provichng  for  the  future.  On 
every  plantation  there  are  slaves,  who  would  do  more  for  wages  than 
from  fear  of  punishment.  There  are  those,  who,  if  intrusted  with 
a  piece  of  ground,  would  support  themselves  and  pay  a  ren\^  in 
kind.  There  are  those,  who,  if  moderate  task-work  were  given 
them,  would  gain  their  whole  subsistence  in  their  own  time.  Now 
every  such  man  ought  to  bo  committed  very  much  to  himself.  It 
is  a  crime  to  subject  to  the  whip  a  man  who  can  be  made  to  toil 
from  rational  and  honourable  motives.  Tins  partial  introduction  of 
freedom  would  form  a  superior  class  among  the  slaves,  whose  example 
would  have  immense  moral  power  on  those  who  needed  compulsiou. 
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The  industrious  and  thriving  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  whole  race. 
It  is  important  that  the  property,  thus  earned  by  the  slave,  should  be 
made  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  compiunity,  and 
for  this  end  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  redress  of  wrongs.  In  case 
of  being  injured  by  his  master  in  this  or  in  any  respect,  he  should  either 
be  set  free,  or,  if  unprepared  for  liberty,  should  be  transferred  to  ano- 
ther guardian.  Tliis  system  may  seem  to  many  to  be  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties  ;  but  if  established  and  watched  over  by  a  com 
munity  sincerely  desirous  of  emancipation  (and  no  other  influence  can 
establish  it  here),  it  would  find  in  public  sentiment,  even  more  than 
in  law,  the  means  of  execution. 

As  another  means  of  raising  the  slave  and  fitting  him  to  act  from 
higher  motives  than  compulsion,  a  system  of  bounties  and  rewards 
should  be  introduced.  New  privileges,  increa^ied  indulgences,  honour- 
able distinctions,  expressions  of  respect,  should  be  awarded  to  the  honest 
and  industrious.  No  people  are  more  alive  to  commendation  and 
honourable  distinction  than  the  coloured  race.  Prizes  for  good  con- 
duct, adapted  to  their  tastes  and  character,  might  in  a  good  degree 
supersede  the  lash.  The  object  is  to  bring  the  slave  to  labour  from 
other  motives  than  brutal  compulsion.  Such  motives  may  easily  be 
found,  if  the  end  be  conscientiously  proposed. 

One  of  the  great  means  of  elevating  the  slave,  and  calling  forth  liis 
energies,  is  to  place  his  domestic  relations  on  new  ground.     This  is 
essential.     We  wisli  him  to  labour  for  his  family.     Then  he  must  have 
a  family  to  labour  for.     Then  his  wife  and  children  must  be  truly  his 
own.     Then  his  home  must  be  inviolate.     Then  the  responsibilities  of 
a  husband  and  father  must  be  laid  on  him.     It  is  agreed  that  he  will 
be  lit  for  freedom  as  soon  as  the  support  of  his  family  shall  become  his 
habit  and  his  happiness ;  and  how  can  he  be  brought  to  this  condition, 
as  long  as  he  shall  see  no  sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond,  as  long  as  he 
shall  see  his  wife  and  his  children  exposed  to  indignity  and  to  sale,  as 
long  as  their  support  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  his  care  ?     No  measure 
for  preparing  the  slave  for  liberty  can  be  so  effectual  as  the  improve- 
ment of  his  domestic  lot     The  whole  power  of  religion  should  be  em- 
ployed to  impress  him  with  the  sacredness  and  duties  of  marriage. 
The  chaste  and  the  faitliful  in  this  connection  should  receive  open  and 
strong  marks  of  respect.     They  should  be  treated  as  at  the  head  of 
their  race.     The  husband  and  wife,  who  prove  false  to  each  other,  and 
who  will  not  labour  for  their  children,  should  be  visited  with  the  sever- 
est rebuke.     To  create  a  sense  of  domestic  obligation,  to  awaken 
domestic  affections,  to  give  the  means  of  domestic  happiness,  to  fix 
deeply  a  conviction  of  the  indissolubleness  of  marriage,  and  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  parental  relation,  these  are  the  essential  means  of 
raising  the  slave  to  a  virtuous  and  happy  freedom.     All  other  men 
labour  for  their  families  ;  and  so  will  the  slave,  if  the  sentiments  of  a 
man  be  cherished  in  his  breast.     We  keep  him  in  bondage,  because,  if 
free,  he  will  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  want ;  and  this  bondage 
breaks  down  all  the  feehngs  and  habits  which  would  incite  him  to  toil 
for  their  support.     Not  a  step  will  be  taken  towards  the  preparation 
of  the  slave  for  voluntary  labour,  till  his  domestic  rights  be  respected. 
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The  violation  of  these  cries  to^  God,  more  than  any  other  evil  of 
his  lot. 

To  carry  thb  and  all  other  means  of  improvement  into  effect,  it  is 
essential  that  the  slave  should  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold.  As  long 
as  he  is  made  an  article  of  merchandise,  he  cannot  be  fitted  for  the 
offices  of  a  man.  He  will  have  little  motive  to  accumulate  comforts 
and  ornaments  in  his  hut,  if  at  any  moment  he  may  be  torn  from  it. 
While  treated  as  property,  he  will  have  little  encouragement  to 
accumulate  property,  for  it  cannot  be  secure.  While  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  exposed  at  auction,  and  carried  he  knows  not  where, 
can  he  be  expected  to  feel  and  act  as  a  husband  and  father  ?  It  is 
time  that  this  Christian  and  civilised  country  should  no  longer  be  dis- 
honoured by  one  of  the  worst  usages  of  barbarism.  Break  up  the 
slave- market,  and  one  of  the  chief  obstructions  to  emancipation  will 
be  removed. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  religious  instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  all  other  means  for  preparing  the  slave  for  freedom.  The  coloured 
race  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
If  this  be  addressed  wisely  and  powerfully,  if  the  slave  be  brought  to 
feel  his  relation  and  accountableness  to  God,  and  to  comprehend  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  ho  is  fit  for  freedom.  To  accomplish  tbLj  work, 
perhaps  preaching  should  not  be  the  only  or  chief  instrument.  Were 
the  coloured  poptdation  to  be  assembled  into  Sunday-schools,  and  were 
the  whites  to  become  their  teachers,  a  new  and  interesting  relation 
would  be  formed  between  the  races,  and  an  influence  be  exerted  which 
would  do  much  to  insure  safety  to  the  gift  of  freedom. 

In  tliese  remarks,  I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  emancipation  is 
an  easy  work,  the  work  of  a  day,  a  good  to  bo  accomplished  without 
sacrifices  and  toil  The  coloured  man  is,  indeed,  singularly  susceptible 
of  improvement,  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  his  propensities  to 
imitation  and  sympathy.  But  all  great  changes  in  society  have  their 
difficulties  and  inconveniences,  and  demand  patient  labour.  I  ask 
for  no  precipitate  measures,  no  violent  changes.  What  is  needed,  is, 
that  the  Slave-holding  States  should  resolve  conscientiously  and  in 
good  faith  to  remove  this  greatest  of  moral  evils  and  wrongs,  and  should 
bring  immediately  to  the  work  their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  power. 
Tliat  its  difficulties  would  yield  before  such  energies,  who  can  doubt  ? 
Our  weakness  for  holy  enterprises  lies  generally  in  our  own  reluctant 
wills.  Breathe  into  men  a  fervent  purpose,  and  you  awaken  powers 
before  unknown.  How  soon  would  slavery  disappear,  were  the  obli- 
gation to  remove  it  thoroughly  understood  and  deeply  felt !  We  are 
told  that  the  Slave-holding  States  have  recently  prospered  beyond  all 
precedent.  This  accession  to  their  wealth  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  work  of  liberating  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  one  indulgence 
should  be  added  to  their  modes  of  life,  jmtil  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
has  ceased  from  their  fields,  until  the  rights  of  every  liuman  being  are 
restored.  Crovemment  should  devote  itself  to  this  as  its  great  object. 
Legislatures  should  meet  to  free  the  slave.  The  church  should  rest 
not,  day  or  night,  till  the  stain  be  wiped  away.  Let  the  debberadons 
of  the  wise,  the  energies  of  the  active,  the  wealth  of  the  prosperous,  the 
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prayers  aiid  toils  of  the  goo  J,  have  Emaucipation  for  their  great  eni. 
Let  this  be  discussed  habitually  in  tiie  family-circle,  in  the  confereno^ 
of  Christians,  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Let  it  mingle  with  the  first 
thoughts  of  the  slave-holder  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night.  Who 
can  doubt  that  to  such  a  spirit  God  would  reveal  the  means  of  wise 
and  powerful  action  ?  There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and 
that  is,  the  want  of  that  spirit  in  which  Christians  and  freemen  should 
resolve  to  exterminate  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  colonization  among  the  means  of  removing 
slavery,  because  I  believe  that  to  rely  on  it  for  this  object  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  resolution  to  perpetuate  the  evil  without  end.  Whatever 
good  it  may  do  abroad,  and  I  trust  it  will  do  much,  it  promises  little 
at  home.  If  the  Slave-holding  States,  however,  should  engage  in 
colonization,  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  practicableness,  with  an  energy 
proportionate  to  its  greatness,  and  with  a  sincere  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  coloured  race,  I  am  confident  it  will  not  fail  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  aid  on  the  part  of  the  other  States.  In  truth,  these 
States  will  not  witlihold  their  hearts  or  hands  or  wealth  from  any  well 
considered  plan  for  the  removal  of  slavery. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  which,  it 
is  urged,  will  follow  emancipation,  be  it  ever  so  safe  ;  for  these,  if  real, 
weigh  nothing  against  the  claims  of  justice.  The  most  common 
objection  is,  that  a  mixture  of  the  two  races  will  be  the  result.  Can 
this  objection  be  urged  in  good  faith  ?  Can  this  mixture  go  on  faster 
or  more  criminally  than  at  the  present  moment  ?  Can  the  slave  >* 
holder  use  the  word  **  Amalgamation"  without  a  blush  ?  Nothing, 
nothing,  can  arrest  this  evil,  but  the  raising  of  the  coloured  woman  to 
a  new  sense  of  character,  to  a  new  self-respect ;  and  this  she  cannot 
gain  but  by  being  made  free.  That  emancipation  will  have  its  evils, 
we  know;  for  all  great  changes,  however  beneficial,  in  the  social  con« 
dition  of  a  people,  must  interfere  with  some  interests,  must  bring  loss 
or  hardship  to  one  class  or  another ;  but  the  evils  of  slavery  exceed 
beyond  measure  the  greatest  which  can  attend  its  removal.  Let  the 
slave-holder  desire  earnestly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  re- 
store freedom,  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  the  slave,  and  a 
new  light  wiH  break  upon  his  path.  "  Every  mountain  of  difficulty 
will  be  brought  low,  and  the  rough  places  be  made  smooth ;"  the  means 
of  duty  will  become  clear.  But  without  this  spirit,  no  eloquence  of 
of  man  or  angel  can  persuade  the  slave-holder  of  the  safety  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed,  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
means  of  removing  slavery,  I  have  suggested  nothing  which  may  be 
done  for  the  cause  by  the  friends  of  emancipation  in  the  Free  States. 
On  this  point  my  opinions  may  easily  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  Our  proper  and  only  means  of  action  is,  to  spread  the 
truth  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  and  let  none  contemn  this  means  be- 
cause of  its  gradual  influence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  less  sure.  No  state, 
unless  cut  off  like  Paraguay  from  the  communion  of  nations,  can  at 
the  present  day  escape  the  power  of  strong,  deep,  enlightened  opinion. 
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Everj  state,  acknowledgiug  Christianity,  encouraging  education,  and 
holding  intercourse  with  the  civihsed  world,  must  be  pervaded  bj  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  truths,  especially  when  these,  as  in  the 
present  case,  coincide  with  its  prosperity  as  well  as  with  its  honour. 
Let,  then,  the  frieuds  of  freedom  and  humanity  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  commend  them  by  wise  inculcation  to  all  within  tlieir  influ- 
ence. From  this  work  let  it  be  their  constant  care  to  exclude  the  evil 
passions,  which  so  often  bring  reproach  and  failure  on  a  good  cause. 
It  is  by  calm,  firm  assertion  of  great  principles,  and  not  by  personalis 
ties  and  vituperations,  that  strength  is  to  be  given  to  the  constantly 
increasing  reprobation  of  slavery  through  the  civilised  world. 

Objections,  however,  are  made  to  this  mode  of  acting  on  slavery. 
We  are  told,  that,  in  declaring  slavery  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs, 
we  violate  the  Constitution.  What!  Can  it  be  that  a  free  constitution, 
intended  to  guard  all  rights,  and  especially  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  has  in  any  way  foreclosed  the  discussion  of  a  great 
moral  and  religious  question  ?  Nothing  but  express  language,  too 
plain  to  bo  escaped,  can  justify  us  in  fastening  on  this  venerable  instru- 
ment so  pal])able  an  inconsistency.  But,  instead  of  being  embodied  in 
plain  words,  the  doctrine  in  question  is  at  best  a  matter  of  uncertain 
inference.  Admit  such  licentiousness  of  construction,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  may  not  be  grafted  on  the  Constitution ;  the  mercenary 
and  ambitious  may  warp  it  into  any  shape  to  suit  their  designs.  But 
on  this  point  no  laboured  reasoning  is  necessary.  It  is  settled  for  us  by 
the  fathers  of  our  freedom  and  the  framcrs  of  our  present  government. 
In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Franklin,  the  calm  and  sagacious,  and  Jay,  the  inflexibly  just,  were 
Presidents  of  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  Societies  of  this 
description  were  spread  over  a  largo  part  of  the  country,  and  were  estab- 
lished even  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We  have  the  records  of  their 
annual  conventions,  and  among  their  delegates  we  find  some  of  the  most 
honoured  names  in  our  country.  Those  of  us  whose  recollections  go  back 
to  tliat  period,  can  l)ear  witness  to  the  freedom  with  which  slavery  was 
then  discussed  in  conversation  and  by  the  press.  The  servile  doctrine, 
which  some  would  now  fasten  on  the  Constitution,  would  have  been  re- 
jected with  indignation  by  our  fathers.  That  manly  generation  had  not 
been  enervated  by  long  prosperity.  The  calculations  of  commerce  and 
the  spirit  of  gain  had  not  then  prescribed  bounds  to  speech  and  the  press. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  discussion  of  slavery,  that  it  will  incite 
the  slaves  to  revolt.  Tliis  objection  is  founded  on  ignorance.  A  book, 
addressed  to  the  intelligent  of  this  country  and  the  world,  and  designed 
to  operate  on  public  opinion,  could  no  more  influence  the  slave,  than  a 
speech  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Unlettered,  confined  to  daily  toil,  and 
watched  by  the  overseer,  he  is  in  little  danger  of  catching  the  fever  of 
liberty  from  discussions  intended  to  act  on  the  minds  of  the  free. — 
This  objection,  if  fairly  carried  out,  is  disproved  by  its  absurdity.  The 
amount  of  it  is,  that  nothing  must  be  published  against  slavery.  Then 
the  nobleft  and  most  popular  works  of  literature  must  be  proscribed. 
Then  the  writings  of  the  sainted  Cowper  must  undergo  purgation  ;  for, 
among  the  witnesses  against  slavery,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  awakening. 
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Then  the  history  of  the  American  Revohition  must  be  blotted  out. 
Then  the  newspapers  must  beware  of  speaking  of  human  rights.  In 
truth,  our  liberty  must  be  kept  a  secret ;  for  the  great  danger  of  the 
slave-holder  arises  from  the  infusion  of  liberty  iuto  the  whole  of  our 
social  system.  A  grave  book  is  a  dead  letter  to  the  slave  ;  but  in  our 
free  institutions  and  manners,  there  is  a  living  spirit,  which  he  can 
comprehend  and  feel.  Slavery,  under  a  free  government,  is  a  jarring 
element,  a  startling  contrast ;  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting disaffection  among  the  enslaved  would  be,  to  keep  all  signs  of 
liberty  out  of  their  sight,  to  cast  society  in  a  servile  mould,  to  niake  it 
a  consistent  despotism. 

A  good  book,  expounding  at  once  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  slave, 
if  it  coidd  be  brought  down  to  his  comprehension,  would  rather  quiet 
than  disturb  him  ;  for  it  would  teach  him  that  submission  to  wrong  is 
often  a  duty,  and  that,  in  his  particular  case,  revolt  would  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  Divine  as  well  as  human  laws.  There  are,  indeed,  some  per- 
sons among  us,  so  uninstructed  in  the  established  principles  of  moral 
and  political  science,  as  to  imagine,  that,  when  a  writer  pronounces 
slavery  an  aggravated  wrong,  he  necessarily  and  of  course  summons 
the  slave  to  insurrection.  Such  ought  to  know,  what  is  so  generally 
understood,  that  insurrection  against  the  civil  power  is  never  author- 
ised, but  in  cases  which  exclude  all  other  modes  of  relief,  and  which 
give  the  hope  of  better  institutions.  A  book,  written  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  truth,  were  it,  against  all  probabilities,  to  reach  the  slave, 
would  teach  him  patience,  not  exasperation. 

It  may  bo  added,  that,  if  we  must  cease  to  write  against  slavery  lest 
we  stir  up  revolt,  then  we  must  cease  to  speak  against  it,  for  both  must 
have  tho  same  tendency.  Speech  has  wings,  as  well  as  the  printed 
word.  Sometimes  the  living  voice  is  more  quickening  tlian  the  press. 
According  to  the  objection  under  consideration,  we  must,  then,  shut 
our  lips  on  this  great  subject  Tho  condemning  whisper  must  not  be 
heard,  lest  some  rash  hearer  should  echo  and  spread  tho  fatal  truth. 
And  is  it  come  to  this,  that  freemen  must  not  give  utterance  to  their 
deepest  moral  convictions  ?  Is  slavery  not  only  to  darken  the  South, 
but  to  spread  a  prison -gloom  over  the  North  ?  Are  the  Free  .States 
to  renounce  one  of  their  dearest  rights,  because,  if  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  freemen,  some  dangerous  word  may  chance  to  stray  beyond 
their  borders,  and  may  possibly  find  its  way  to  the  hut  of  the  slave? 
If  so,  all  rights  mast  be  renounced,  so  far  and  as  faat  as  the  fears, 
passions,  and  menaces  of  other  parts  of  the  country  shall  require  the 
surrender. 

Undoubtedly,  if  slavery  be  discussed,  some  will  write  about  it  petu- 
lantly, passionately,  so  as  to  stir  up  among  the  masters  much  unneces- 
sary irritation.  This  evil  must  bo  expected  and  borne,  unless  we  are 
prepared  for  a  censorship  of  the  press.  There  is  no  subject  from  which 
the  rash  can  be  debarred.  Even  the  first  principles  of  morals  and 
religion,  on  which  tlie  order,  safety,  and  happiness  mainly  rest,  are 
sometimes  covertly,  sometimes  directly  impugned.  But  must  nothing 
be  written  on  morab  and  religion,  must  the  wise  and  good  be  put  to 
silence,  because,  under  a  system  of  freedom,  the  misguided  and  depraved 
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will  labour  to  obscure  or  subvert  the  truth  ?  Would  not  the  whole 
activity  of  life  be  arrested,  if  every  power,  wliich  may  be  abused,  should 
be  renounced  ?  Besides,  is  there  any  portion  of  our  country,  so  want- 
ing in  wisdom,  self-respect,  and  common  self-control,  as  to  be  driven 
to  rash  and  ruinous  measures  by  coarse  mvoctives,  which  in  a  great 
degree  defeat  themselves  by  their  very  violence  ?  The  declamations 
of  the  passionate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  pass  by  us  at  the  North  as 
**  the  idle  wind  which  we  regard  not."  Liberty  naturally  runs  into 
these  extravagances,  and  they,  who  would  tame  it  by  laws  to  such  pro- 
priety of  expression  as  never  to  give  offence,  would  leave  us  only  the 
name  of  freemen. 


CHAPTER  VII.— ABOLITIONISM. 

TuE  word  Abolitionist,  in  its  true  meaning,  comprehends  every 
man  who  feels  himself  bound  to  exert  his  influence  for  cemoving  slavery. 
It  is  a  name  of  honourable  import,  and  was  worn,  not  long  ago,  by  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Jay.  Events,  however,  continually  modify  terms ; 
and,  of  late,  the  word  Abolitionist  has  been  narrowed  from  its  original 
import,  and  restricted  to  the  members  of  associations  formed  among 
us  to  promote  Immediate  Emancipation.  It  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  I  give  up  to  a  small  body  a  name  which  every  good  man  ought  to 
bear.  But  to  make  myself  inteUigible,  and  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I 
shall  use  the  word  in  what  is  now  its  common  acceptation. 

I  approach  this  subject  unwillingly,  because  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
censure  those,  whom  at  this  moment  I  would  on  no  account  hold  up 
to  public  displeasure.  The  persecutions  which  the  Abolitionists  have 
suffered  and  still  suffer,  awaken  only  my  grief  and  indignation,  and 
incline  me  to  defend  them  to  the  full  extent  which  truth  and  justice 
will  admit.  To  the  persecuted  of  whatever  name  my  sympathies  are 
pledged,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  persiecuted  in  a  cause  sub- 
stantially good.  I  would  not  for  worlds  utter  a  word  to  justify  the 
violence  recently  offered  to  a  party,  composed  very  much  of  men 
blameless  in  life,  and  holding  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance  to  injur- 
ies ;  and  of  women,  exemplary  in  their  various  relations,  and  acting, 
however  mistakenly,  from  benevolent  and  pious  impulses. 

Of  the  Abolitionists  I  know  very  few ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  of 
these,  that  I  honour  them  for  their  strength  of  principle,  their  sym- 
pathy with  their  fellow-creatures,  and  their  active  goodness.  As  a 
party,  they  are  singularly  free  from  political  and  religious  sectarianism, 
and  have  been  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  management,  calcula- 
tion, and  worldly  wisdom.  That  they  have  ever  proposed  or  desired 
insurrection  or  violence  among  the  slaves,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe. 
All  their  principles  repel  the  supposition.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
though  the  South  and  the  North  have  been  leagued  to  crush  them, 
though  they  have  been  watched  by  a  million  of  eyes,  and  though 
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prejudice  has  been  prepared  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  corrupt 
communication  with  the  slave,  yet  this  crime  has  not  been  fastened  on 
a  single  member  of  the  body.  A  few  individuals  at  tho  South  have, 
indeed,  been  tortured  or  murdered  bj  enraged  multitudes,  on  the  charge 
of  stirring  up  revolt ;  but  their  guilt  and  their  connection  with  the 
Abolitionists  were  not,  and,  from  the  peculiar  circ«imstances  of  the 
case,  could  not  be  established  bv  those  deliberate  and  regular  modes  of 
investigation,  which  are  necessary  to  an  impartial  judgment.  Crimes, 
detected  and  hastily  punished  by  the  multitude  in  a  moment  of  feverish 
suspicion  and  wild  alarm,  are  generally  creatures  of  fear  and  passion. 
The  act,  which  caused  the  present  explosion  of  popular  feeling,  was 
the  sending  of  pamphlets  by  €he  Abolitionists  into  the  Slave-holding 
States.  In  so  doing,  they  acted  with  great  inconsideration  ;  but  they 
must  have  been  insane,  had  they  intended  to  stir  up  a  servile  war ;  for 
the  pamphlets  were  sent,  not  by  stealth,  but  by  the  public  mail ;  and 
not  to  the  slaves,  but  to  the  masters ;  to  men  in  public  life,  to  men  of 
the  greatest  influence  and  distinction.  Strange  incendiaries  these! 
They  flourished  their  firebrands  about  at  noonday ;  and,  still  more, 
put  them  into  tho  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  they  wished  to  de- 
stroy. .  They  are  accused,  indeed,  of  having  sent  some  of  the  pamphlets 
to  the  free  coloured  people,  and  if  so,  they  acted  with  great  and  culpa- 
ble rashness.  But  the  publicity  of  the  whole  transaction,  absolves  them 
of  corrupt  design. 

The  charge  of  corrupt  design,  so  vehemently  brought  against  the 
Abolitionists,  is  groundless.  Tho  charge  of  fanaticism  I  have  to  desire 
to  repeL  But  in  the  present  ago  it  will  not  do  to  deal  harshly  with 
the  characters  of  fanatics.  They  form  the  mass  of  the  people.  Reli- 
gion and  Politics,  Philanthropy  and  Temperance,  Nulliflcation  and 
Anti-masonry,  the  Levelling  Spirit  of  the  working  man,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Speculation  in  the  man  of  business,  all  nm  into  fanaticism.  This 
ifl  the  type  of  all  our  epidemics.  A  sober  man  who  can  find  ?  The 
Abolitionists  have  but  caught  tho  fever  of  the  day.  That  they  should 
have  escaped  would  have  been  a  moral  miracle. — I  offer  these  remarks 
simply  from  a  sense  of  justice.  Had  not  a  persecution,  without  parallel 
in  our  country,  broken  forth  against  this  society,  1  should  not  have 
spoken  a  word  in  their  defence.  But  whilst  I  have  power  1  owe  it  to 
the  Persecuted.  If  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  laws,  let 
them  suffer.  For  all  their  errors  and  sins  let  tho  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  inflict  tho  full  measure  of  rebuke  which  they  deserve.  I  ask 
no  favour  for  them.  But  they  shall  not  be  stripped  of  the  rights  of 
man,  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  laws  and  Constitution,  without  one 
Toice,  at  least,  being  raised  in  their  defence. 

The  Abolitionists  have  done  wrong,  I  believe ;  nor  is  their  wrong 
to  be  winked  at,  becaase  done  fanatically  or  with  good  intention  ;  for 
how  much  miscliief  may  be  wrought  with  good  design !  They  have 
&llea  into  tho  common  error  of  enthusiasts,  that  of  taking  too  narrow 
yiews,  of  feeling  as  if  no  evil  existed  but  that  which  they  opposed,  and 
as  if  no  guilt  could  be  compared  with  that  of  countenancing  or  uphold- 
ing it.  The  tone  of  their  newspapers,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  had 
often  been  fierce,  bitter,  exasperating.     Their  imaginations  have  fed 
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too  much  on  pictures  of  the  crueltj  to  which  the  slave  is  exposed,  till 
not  a  few  have  probablj  conceived  of  his  abode  as  perpetually  resound- 
ing with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony.  I  know  that 
many  of  their  publications  have  been  calm,  well  considered,  abounding 
in  strong  reasoning,  and  imbued  with  an  enlightened  love  of  freedom. 
But  some,  which  have  been  most  widely  scattered  and  are  most  adapted 
to  act  on  the  common  mind,  have  had  a  tone  unfriendly  both  to  man- 
ners and  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion.  I  doubt  not  that  the  majority 
of  the  Abolitionists  condemn  the  coarseness  and  violence  of  which  I 
complain.  But  in  this,  as  in  most  associations,  the  many  are  repre- 
sented and  controlled  by  the  few,  and  are  made  to  sanction  and  become 
responsible  for  what  they  disapprove. 

One  of  their  errors  has  been  the  adoption  of  **  Immediate  Emanci- 
pation" as  their  motto.  To  this  they  owe  not  a  little  of  their  unpopu- 
larity. This  phrase  has  contributed  much  to  spread  the  belief  that 
they  wished  immediately  to  free  the  slave  from  all  his  restraints.  They 
made  explanations  ;  but  thousands  heard  the  motto  who  never  saw  the 
explanation  ;  and  it  is  certainly  unwise  for  a  party  to  choose  a  watch- 
word, which  can  be  rescued  from  misapprehension  only  by  laboured 
explication.  It  may  also  be  doubted,  whether  they  ever  removed  the 
objection  which  their  language  so  universally  raised,  whether  they  have 
not  always  recommended  a  precipitate  action,  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  slave  and  the  order  of  the  state. 

Another  objection  to  their  movements  is,  that  they  have  sought  to 
accomplish  their  objects  by  a  system  of  Agitation  ;  that  is,  by  a  system 
of  affiHated  societies,  gathered,  and  held  together,  and  extended,  by 
passionate  eloquence.  This,  in  truth,  is  the  common  mode  by  which 
all  projects  are  now  accomplished.  The  age  of  individual  action  is 
gone.  Truth  can  hardly  be  heard  unless  shouted  by  a  crowd.  The 
weightiest  argument  for  a  doctrine  is  the  number  which  adopts  it. 
Accordingly,  to  gather  and  organise  multitudes  is  the  first  care  of  him 
who  would  remove  an  abuse  or  spread  a  reform.  That  the  expedient 
is  in  some  cases  useful  is  not  denied.  But  generally  it  is  a  showy, 
noisy  mode  of  action,  appealing  to  the  passions,  and  driving  men  into 
exaggeration  ;  and  there  are  special  reasons  why  such  a  mode  should 
not  be  employed  in  regard  to  slavery;  for  slavery  is  so  to  be  opposed  as 
not  to  exasperate  the  slave,  or  endanger  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  The  AbolitionistA  might  have  formed  an  association ;  but  it 
should  have  been  an  elective  one.  Men  of  strong  moral  principle, 
judiciousness,  sobriety,  should  have  been  carefully  sought  as  members. 
Much  good  might  have  been  done  by  the  co-operation  of  such  philan- 
thropists. Instead  of  tliis,  the  Abolitionists  sent  forth  their  orators, 
some  of  them  transported  with  fiery  zeal,  to  sound  the  alarm  against 
slavery  through  the  land,  to  gather  together  young  and  old,  pupils  from 
schools,  females  hardly  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  the  ignorant^  the 
excitable,  the  impetuous,  and  to  organise  these  into  associations  for  the 
battle  against  oppression.  They  preached  their  doctrine  to  the  coloured 
people,  and  collected  these  into  their  societies.  To  this  mixed  xmd 
excitable  multitude,  appeals  were  made  in  the  piercing  tones  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  slave-holders  were  held  up  as  monsters  of  cruelty  and 
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crime.  Now  to  this  procedure  I  must  object,  as  unwise,  as  unfriendly 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  as  increasing,  in  a  degree,  the  perils 
oi  the  Slave-holding  States.  Among  the  unenlightened,  whom  thej 
so  powerfully  addressed,  was  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  some  might 
feel  themselves  called  to  subvert  this  system  of  wrong,  by  whatever 
means  ?  From  the  free  coloured  people  this  danger  was  particularly 
to  be  apprehended.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situa- 
tion. Suppose  that  millions  of  white  men  were  enslaved,  robbed  of 
all  their  rights,  in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  enslaved  by  a  black 
race,  who  had  torn  their  ancestors  from  the  shores  on  which  our  fathers 
had  lived.  How  deeply  should  we  feel  their  wrongs !  And  would  it 
be  wonderful,  if,  in  a  moment  of  passionate  excitement,  some  enthus- 
iast should  think  it  his  duty  to  use  his  communication  with  his  injured 
brethren  for  stirring  them  up  to  revolt? 

Such  is  the  danger  from  Abolitionism  to  the  Slave-holding  States. 
I  know  no  other.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance,  which  the  Abolitionists  have  connected  with  their  passionate 
appeals,  seems  to  have  counteracted  the  peril.  I  know  not  a  case  in 
which  a  member  of  an  anti-slavery  society  has  been  proved  by  legal 
investigation  to  have  tampered  with  the  slaves  ;  and  after  the  strongly 
pronounced  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Free  States  on  the  subject, 
this  danger  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  away.  Still  a  mode 
of  action  requiring  these  checks  is  open  to  strong  objections,  and  ought 
to  be  abandoned.  Happy  will  it  be,  if  the  disapprobation  of  friends, 
as  well  as  of  foes,  should  give  to  Abolitionists  a  caution  and  moderation 
which  would  secure  the  acquiescence  of  the  judicious,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  friends  of  mankind !  Let  not  a  good  cause  find  its  chief 
obstruction  in  its  defenders.  Let  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  be 
spoken  without  paltering  or  fear  ;  but  so  spoken  as  to  convince,  not 
inflame,  so  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  the  wise,  and  no  needless  exaspera- 
tion to  the  selfish  and  passionate. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  notliing  can  be  done  but  by  excitement  and 
vehemence ;  that  the  zeal  which  dares  every  thing  is  the  only  power 
to  oppose  to  long-rooted  abuses.  But  it  is  not  true  that  God  has  com- 
mitted the  gre^t  work  of  reforming  the  world  to  passion.  Love  is  a 
minister  of  good,  only  when  it  gives  energy  to  the  intellect,  and  allies 
itself  with  wisdom.  The  Abolitionists  often  speak  of  Luther's  vehem- 
ence as  a  model  to  future  reformers.  But  who,  that  has  read  history, 
does  not  know  that  Luther's  reformation  was  accompanied  by  tremen- 
dous miseries  and  crimes,  and  that  its  progress  was  soon  arrested  ?  and 
is  there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  the  fierce,  bitter,  persecuting  spirit, 
which  he  breathed  into  the  work,  not  only  tarnished  its  glory,  but 
limited  its  power  ?  One  great  principle,  wliich  we  should  lay  down  as 
immovably  true,  is,  that,  if  a  good  work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
calm,  self-controlled,  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity,  then  the  time 
for  doing  it  has  not  come.  God  asks  not  the  aid  of  our  vices.  He 
can  overrule  them  for  good,  but  they  are  not  the  cliosen  instruments 
of  human  happiness. 

We,  indeed,  need  zeal,  fervent  zeal,  such  as  will  fear  no  man's 
power,  and  shrink  before  no  mans  frown,  such  as  will  sacrifice  life  to 
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truth  and  freedom.  But  this  energy  of  will  ought  to  be  joined  with 
deliberate  wisdom  and  universal  charitj.  It  ought  to  regard  the  wliole, 
in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  a  part.  A.bove  all,  it  ought  to  ask  first,  not 
what  means  are  most  effectual,  but  what  means  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Moral  Law  and  by  Christian  Love.  We  ought  to  think  much  more 
of  walking  in  the  right  path  than  of  reaching  our  end.  We  should 
desire  virtue  more  than  success.  If  by  one  wrong  deed  we  could 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  milhons,  and  in  no  other  way,  we  ought 
to  feel  that  this  good,  for  which,  perhaps,  we  had  prayed  with  an  agony 
of  desire,  was  denied  us  by  God,  was  reserved  for  other  times  and 
other  hands.  The  first  object  of  a  true  zeal  is,  not  that  we  may  pros- 
per, but  that  we  may  do  right,  that  we  may  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  every  evil  tliought,  word,  and  deed.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
such  a  zeal,  we  shall  not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enterprise  an 
apology  for  intrigue  or  for  violence.  We  shall  not  need  immediate 
success  to  spur  us  to  exertion.  We  shall  not  distrust  God,  because  he 
does  not  yield  to  the  cry  of  human  impatience.  We  shall  not  forsake 
a  good  work,  because  it  does  not  advance  with  a  rapid  step.  Faith  in 
truth,  virtue,  and  Almighty  Goodness,  will  save  us  ahke  from  rashness 
and  despair. 

In  lamenting  the  adoption  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  system  of 
agitation  or  extensive  excitement,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  this  mo^io 
of  action  as  only  evil.  There  are  cases  to  which  it  is  adapted  ;  and, 
in  general,  the  impulse  which  it  gives  is  better  than  the  selfish,  sluggish 
indifference  to  good  objects,  into  which  the  multitude  so  generally  fall. 
But  it  must  not  supersede  or  be  compared  with  Individual  action.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Individual  in  a  good  cause  is  a  mighty  power.  Tho 
forced,  artificially  excited  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude,  kept  together  by 
an  organisation  which  makes  them  the  instruments  of  a  few  leading 
minds,  works  superficially,  and  often  injuriously.  I  fear  that  the  na- 
tive, noble-minded  enthusiast  often  loses  that  single-heartedness  which 
is  his  greatest  power,  when  once  he  strives  to  avail  himself  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  associations.  The  chief  strength  of  a  Reformer  lies  in 
speaking  truth  purely  from  his  own  soul,  without  changing  one  tone 
for  the  purpose  of  managing  or  enlarging  a  party.  Truth,  to  be 
powerful,  must  speak  in  her  own  words,  and  in  no  other *s ;  must  come 
forth,  with  the  authority  and  spontaneous  energy  of  inspiration,  from 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Individual  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  irrepressible  conviction  of  his  own  thoroughly  moved  spirit, 
and  not  the  shout  of  a  crowd,  which  carries  truth  far  into  other  souls, 
and  insures  it  a  stable  empire  on  earth.  For  want  of  this,  most  which 
is  now  done  is  done  superficially.  The  progress  of  society  depends 
chiefly  on  the  honest  inquiry  of  the  Individual  into  the  particular  work 
ordained  him  by  God,  and  on  his  simplicity  in  following  out  his  con- 
victions. This  moral  independence  is  mightier,  as  well  as  holier,  tlian 
the  practice  of  getting  warm  in  crowds,  and  of  waiting  for  an  impulse 
from  multitudes.  The  moment  a  man  parts  with  moral  independence ; 
the  moment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from  the  inward  voice,  but  from 
tho  interests  and  will  of  a  party ;  the  moment  he  commits  himself 
to  a  leader  of  a  body,  and  winks  at  evil  because  division  would  hurt 
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the  cause ;  the  moment  he  shakes  off  his  particular  responsibilitj, 
because  he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  or  million  bj  whom  the  evil  is 
done  ;  that  moment  he  parts  with  his  moral  power.  He  is  shorn  of 
the  energy  of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  Right  and  the  True.  He 
hopes  from  man's  policy  what  nothing  but  lojaltj  to  God  can  accom- 
plish. He  substitutes  coarse  weapons  forged  bjr  man's  wisdom  for 
celestial  power. 

The  adoption  of  tlie  common  system  of  agitation  by  the  Abolition- 
ists has  not  been  justified  by  success.  From  the  beginning  it  created 
alarm  in  the  considerate,  and  strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  Free 
States  with  the  Slave-holder.  It  made  conyerts  of  a  few  individuals, 
bat  alienated  multitudes.  Its  influence  at  the  South  has  been  almost 
wholly  evil.  It  has  stirred  up  bitter  passions  and  fierce  fanaticism, 
which  have  shut  every  ear  and  every  heart  against  its  arguments  and 
persuasions.  These  effects  are  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  the 
hope  of  freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the  dispositions  of  his  master. 
The  4boUtionist  proposed,  indeed,  to  convert  the  slave-holders ;  and 
for  this  end  he  approached  tliem  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on 
them  the  vocabulary  of  reproach.  And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed. 
His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slaves  have  been  answered  by  wilder 
tones  from  the  slave-holder ;  and,  wliat  is  worse,  deliberate  defences 
of  slavery  have  been  sent  forth,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  moral  convictions  and  feehngs  of  the  Christian  and 
civilised  world.  Thus,  with  good  purposes,  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
gained.  Perhaps  (though  I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought)  some- 
thins:  H^  heen  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanitv. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  AboUtionism  may  lay  aside  the  form  of  public 
agitation,  and  seek  its  end  by  wiser  and  milder  means.  I  desire  as 
earnestly,  and  more  earnestly,  tliat  it  may  not  bo  put  down  by  Law- 
less Force.  There  is  a  worse  evil  than  Abolitionism,  and  that  is  the 
suppression  of  it  by  lawless  force.  No  evil  greater  than  this  can  exist 
in  the  state,  and  this  is  never  needed.  Be  it  granted,  that  it  is  the 
design,  or  direct,  palpable  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  insur- 
rection at  the  South,  and  that  no  existing  laws  can  meet  the  exigency. 
It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  to  assemble 
immediately  the  legislative  bodies,  and  their  duty  inmiediately  to  apply 
the  remedy  of  Law.  Let  every  friend  of  freedom,  let  every  good  man 
lift  up  his  voice  against  mobs.  Through  these  lies  our  road  to  tyranny. 
It  is  these  which  have  spread  the  opinion,  so  common  at  the  South, 
that  the  Free  States  cannot  long  sustain  republican  institutions.  No 
man  seems  awake  to  their  inconsistency  with  liberty.  Our  whole 
phraseology  is  in  fault  Mobs  call  themselves,  and  are  called,  the 
People,  when  in  truth  they  assail  immediately  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  when  they  involve  the  guilt  of  usurpation  and  rebellion  against 
the  People.  It  is  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  institutions,  that 
the  People  is  Sovereign.  But  by  the  People  wc  mean  not  an  individual 
here  and  there,  not  a  knot  of  twenty  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  indi- 
yiduals  in  this  or  that  spot,  but  the  conmiunity  formed  into  a  body 
politic,  and  expressing  and  executing  its  wiU  through  regularly  ap- 
pointed organs.     There  is  but  one  expression  of  the  will  or  sovereignty 
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of  the  people,  aiid  this  is  Law.  Law  is  the  voice,  the  living  act  of  dio 
people.  It  has  no  other.  When  an  individual  saspends  the  operation 
of  Law,  resists  its  established  ministers,  and  forcibly  substitutes  for  it 
his  own  will,  he  is  a  usurper  and  rebel.  The  same  guilt  attaches  to  » 
combination  of  individuals.  These,  whether  manj  or  few,  in  forcibly 
•uperseding  public  law  and  establishing  their  own,  rise  up  against  the 
people,  as  truly  as  a  single  usurper.  The  people  should  assert  its  in- 
stilted  majesty,  its  menaced  sovereignty,  in  one  .case  as  decidedly  as 
in  the  other.  The  difference  between  the  mob  and  the  individual  is, 
that  the  usurpation  of  the  latter  has  a  permanence  not  easily  given  to 
tumultuary  movements  of  the  former.  The  distinction  is  a  weighty 
one.  Little  importance  is  due  to  sudden  bursts  of  the  populace,  bo  • 
cause  they  soon  pass  away.  But  when  mobs  are  organised,  as  in  the 
French  H evolution,  or  when  they  are  deliberately  resolved  on  and 
systematically  resorted  to,  as  the  meaii3  of  putting  down  an  odious 
party,  they  lose  this  apology.  A  conspiracy  exists  against  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  as  amono"  the 
chief  evils  of  the  state. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  our  abhorrence  of  mobs  is  lessened  by 
the  fact,  that  they  were  thought  to  do  good  seivice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  They  probably  were  useful  then ;  and  why  ?  The 
work  of  that  day  was  Revolution.  To  subvert  a  government  was  the 
fearful  task  to  which  our  fathers  thought  themselves  summoned.  Their 
duty,  they  believed,  was  Insurrection.  In  such  a  work  mobs  had  their 
place.  The  government  of  the  State  was  in  the  hands  of  its  foes. 
The  people  could  not  use  the  regular  organs  of  administration,  for 
these  were  held  and  employed  by  the  power  which  they  wished  to  crush. 
Violent,  irregular  efforts  belonged  to  that  day  of  convulsion.  To  resist 
and  subvert  institutions  is  the  very  work  of  mobs  ;  and  when  these  in- 
stitutions are  popular,  when  their  sole  end  is  to  express  and  execute 
the  will  of  the  people,  then  mobs  are  rebeUion  against  the  people,  and 
as  such  should  be  understood  and  suppressed.  A  people  is  never  more 
insulted  than  when  a  mob  takes  its  name.  Abolition  must  not  be  put 
down  by  lawless  force.  Tlio  attempt  so  to  destroy  it  ought  to  faiL 
Such  attempts  place  Abolitionism  on  a  new  ground.  They  make  it, 
not  the  cause  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  but  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
identify  it  with  all  our  rights  and  popular  institutions.  If  the  Con- 
stitution and  tlie  laws  cannot  put  it  down,  it  must  stand  ;  and  he  who 
attempts  its  overthrow  by  lawless  force  is  a  rebel  and  usuq)er.  The 
Supremacy  of  the  Law  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  are  one  and 
indivisible.  To  touch  the  one  is  to  violate  the  other.  This  should  be 
laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  an  axiom,  a  fundemantal  article  of  faith 
which  it  must  be  heresy  to  questson.  A  newspaper,  which  openly  or 
by  innuendoes  excites  a  mob,  should  be  regarded  as  sounding  the  tocsin 
of  insurrection.  On  this  subject  the  public  mind  slumbers,  and  needs 
to  be  awakened,  lest  it  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

How  obvious  is  it,  that  pretexts  for  mobs  will  never  be  wanting,  if 
this  disorganising  mode  of  redressing  evils  be  in  any  case  allowed ! 
We  all  recollect,  that,  when  a  recent  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  cry  broke  forth  from  his  friends^ 
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*'that  the  assassin  was  instigated  bj  the  continual  abuse  poured  forth 
on  this  distinguished  man,  and  especially  by  the  violent  speeches  uttered 
daily  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."  Suppose,  now,  that  his 
adherents,  to  save  the  Chief  Magistrate  from  murder,  and  to  guard 
his  constitutional  advisers,  had  formed  themselves  into  mobs,  to  scatter 
the  meetings  of  his  opponents.  And  suppose  that  they  had  resolved 
to  put  silence  to  the  legislators,  who,  it  was  said,  had  abused  their 
freedom  of  speech  to  blacken  their  character  and  put  in  peril  the  life 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Would  they  not  have  had  a  better  pretext 
than  mobs  against  abolition  ?  Had  not  the  President  received  letters 
threatening  his  life  unless  his  measures  were  changed  ?  Can  a  year, 
or  a  month  pass,  which  will  not  afford  equally  grave  reasons  for  insur- 
rections of  the  populace  ?  A  system  of  mobs  and  a  free  government 
cannot  stand  together.  The  men  who  incite  the  former,  and  especiallj 
those  who  organise  them,  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  state. 
Of  their  motives  I  do  not  speak.  They  may  think  themselves  doing 
service  to  their  country,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  tiie  delusions  of  the 
times.  I  speak  only  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  actions.  They 
should  be  put  down  at  once  by  law,  and  by  tlie  moi*al  sentiment  of  an 
insulted  people 

In  addition  to  all  other  reasons,  tho  honour  of  our  nation,  and  the 
cause  of  free  institutions,  should  plead  with  us  to  defend  the  laws  from 
insult,  and  social  order  from  subversion.  The  moral  influence  and  re- 
putation of  our  country  are  fast  decHning  abroad.  A  letter,  recently 
received  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  expresses  the  universal  feeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
After  speaking  of  the  late  encroachments  on  liberty  in  France,  he 
says,  •*  On  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  you  contribute,  also,  to  put  in 
peril  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  did  take  pleasure  in  tliinking  that 
there  was  at  least  in  the  New  World  a  country,  where  liberty  was  well 
understood,  where  all  rights  are  guaranteed,  where  the  people  was 
proving  itself  wise  and  virtuous.  For  some  time  past,  the  news  we 
receive  from  America  is  discouraging.  In  all  your  large  cities  we  see 
mobs  after  mobs,  and  all  directed  to  an  odious  purpose.  When  we 
speak  of  liberty,  its  enemies  apply  to  us  by  pointing  to  America,'*  The 
persecuted  Abolitionists  have  the  sympathies  of  the  civiUsed  world. 
The  country  which  persecutes  them  is  covering  itself  with  disgrace, 
and  filling  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom  with  fear  and  gloom. 
Already  despotism  is  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  pro- 
phesies, in  our  prostrated  laws  and  dying  hberties.  Liberty  is,  indeed, 
threatened  with  death  in  a  country,  where  any  class  of  men  are  stripped 
with  impunity  of  their  constitutional  rights.  All  rights  feel  tho  blow. 
A  community,  giving  up  any  of  its  citizens  to  oppression  and  violence, 
it  preparing  for  itself  tho  same  fate.  It  invites  chains  for  itself,  in 
suffering  them  to  be  imposed  on  any  whom  it  is  bound  to  protect. 
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CHAPTER  VXII.— DUTIES. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  spoken  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the 
Free  States.  These  need  to  feel  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of 
their  present  position.  The  country  is  approaching  a  crisis  on  the 
greatest  question  which  can  be  proposed  to  it,  a  question  not  of  profit 
or  loss,  of  tariffs  or  banks,  or  an j  teraporarj  interests,  but  a  question 
involving  the  First  Principles  of  Freedom,  morals,  and  religion.  Yet 
who  seems  to  be  awake  to  the  solemnity  of  the  present  moment  ?  Who 
seems  to  be  settling  for  himself  the  great  fundamental  truths,  by  which 
private  efforts  and  public  measures  are  to  be  determined  ? 

The  North  has  duties  to  perform  towards  the  South  and  towards 
itself.  Let  it  resolve  to  perform  them  faithfully,  impartially ;  asking 
first  for  the  Right,  and  putting  entire  confidence  in  Well-doing.  The 
North  is  bound  to  frown  on  all  attempts  of  its  citizens,  should  such  be 
threatened,  to  excite  insurrection  at  the  South,  on  all  attempts  to 
tamper  with  and  to  dispose  to  violence  the  minds  of  the  slaves.  The 
severest  laws,  which  the  Constitutions  of  the  different  States  admit, 
may  justly  be  resorted  to  for  this  end,  and  they  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced. I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  special  need  for  new  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  there  was  never  a  moment,  when 
the  Slave-holding  States  had  so  little  to  apprehend  from  the  Free; 
when  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  crime  of 
instigating  revolt  was  so  universal,  thorough,  and  inflexible,  as  at  the 
present  moment.  Still,  if  the  South  needs  other  demonstrations  than 
it  now  has  of  the  moral  and  friendly  spirit  which  in  this  respect  per- 
vades the  North,  let  them  be  given  to  the  full  extent  which  the  spirit 
and  provisions  of  our  respective  Constitutions  allow.  Still  more  ;  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Free  States  to  act  by  opinion,  where  they  cannot 
act  by  law,  to  discountenance  a  system  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  to  frown  on  passionate  appeals  to  the  ignorant,  and  on  indis* 
criminate  and  inflammatory  vituperation  of  the  slave-holder.  This 
obligation,  also,  has  been  and  will  be  fulfilled.  There  was  never  a 
stronger  feeling  of  responsibility  in  this  particular  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

There  are,  however,  other  duties  of  the  Free  States,  to  which  they 
may  prove  false,  and  which  they  are  too  willing  to  forget.  They  are 
bound,  not  in  their  public,  but  individual  capacities,  to  use  every  virtu- 
ous influence  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  are  bound  to  encourage 
that  manly,  moral,  religious  discussion  of  it,  through  which  strengUi 
will  be  given  to  the  oontinuaUy  increasing  opinion  of  the  civilised  and 
Christian  world  in  favour  of  personal  freedom.  They  are  boimd  to 
seek  and  hold  the  truth  in  regard  to  human  rights,  to  be  faithful  to 
their  principles  in  conversation  and  conduct,  never,  never  to  surrender 
them  to  private  interest,  convenience,  flattery,  or  fear. 

The  duty  of  being  true  to  our  principles  is  not  easily  to  be  performed. 
At  this  moment  an  immense  pressure  is  driving  the  North  from  its  true 
ground.  God  save  it  from  imbecility,  from  treachery  to  freedom  and 
virtue !  I  have  certainly  no  feelings  but  those  of  good- will  towards 
the  South ;  but  I  speak  the  universal  sentiment  of  this  part  of  the 
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eountry,  when  1  say,  that  the  tone  which  the  South  has  often  assumed 
towards  the  North  has  been  that  of  a  superior,  a  tone  unconsciously 
borrowed  from  the  habit  of  command  to  which  it  is  unhappilj  accus- 
tomed bj  the  form  of  its  society.  I  must  add,  that  this  high  bearing 
of  the  South  has  not  always  been  met  with  a  just  consciousness  of 
equality,  a  just  self-respect  at  the  North.  The  causes  I  will  not  try 
to  explain.  The  eflPect,  I  fear,  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  said,  that 
some  who  have  represented  the  North  in  Congress,  have  not  always 
represented  its  dignity,  its  honom* ;  that  they  have  not  always  stood 
erect  before  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  South.  Here  lies  our  danger. 
The  North  will  undoubtedly  be  just  to  the  South.  It  must  also  be  just 
to  itself.  This  is  not  the  tmie  for  sycophancy,  for  servility,  for  com- 
promise of  principle,  for  forgetfulness  of  our  rights.  It  is  the  time  to 
manifest  the  spirit  of  Men,  a  spirit  which  prizes,  more  than  life,  the 
principles  of  liberty,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  pure  morals,  of  pure 
religion. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  would  reconunend  to  the  North,  what 
in  some  parts  of  our  coimtry  is  called  "  Chivah-y,"  a  spirit  of  which  the 
duelling  pistol  is  the  best  emblem,  and  which  settles  controversies  with 
blood.  A  Christian  and  civilised  man  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
approach  to  barbarism,  with  the  insensibility  to  true  greatness,  with 
the  incapacity  of  comprehending  the  divine  virtues  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  mark  what  is  called  *•  chivalry."  I  ask  not  the  man  of  the 
North  to  borrow  it  from  any  part  of  the  country.  But  I  do  ask  him 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  this  **chivalry"  with  the  dignity  of  moral 
courage  and  moral  independence.  Let  him,  at  the  same  moment,  re- 
member the  courtesy  and  deference  due  to  the  differing  opinions  of 
others,  and  the  sincerity  and  firmness  due  to  his  own.  Let  him  under- 
stand the  lofty  position  which  he  holds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
never  descend  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  prejudice  or  dis- 
arming passion.  Let  him  respect  the  safety  of  the  South,  and  still 
manifest  his  inflexible  adherence  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

On  this  point  I  must  insist,  because  I  see  the  North  giving  way  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  South.  In  some,  perhaps  many,  of  our  recent 
'*  Resolutions,"  a  spirit  has  been  manifested,  at  which,  if  not  we,  our 
ehildren  wiU  blush.  Not  long  ago  there  were  rumours  that  some  of 
our  citizens  wished  to  suppress  by  law  all  discussion,  all  expression  of 
opinion  on  slavery,  and  to  send  to  the  South  such  members  of  our 
community  as  might  be  claimed  as  instigators  of  insurrection.  Such 
encroachments  on  rights  could  not,  of  course,  be  endured.  We  are 
not  yet  so  &llen.  Some  generous  inspirations,  some  echoes  of  the  old 
eloquence  of  liberty,  still  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers.  Could 
such  encroachments  be  borne,  would  not  the  soil  of  New  England,  so 
long  trod  by  freemen,  quake  imder  the  steps  of  her  degenerate  sons  ? 
We  are  not  prepared  for  these.  But  a  weak,  yielding  tone,  for  which 
we  seem  to  be  prepared,  may  be  the  beginning  of  concessions  which 
we  shall  one  day  bitterly  rue. 

The  means  used  at  the  South  to  bring  the  North  to  compliance, 
Mem  to  demand  particular  attention.     I  will  not  record  the  oontemptu- 
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Oils  language  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  money-getting  liabits  of 
New  England,  or  the  menaces  which  liave  been  addressed  to  our 
copiditjr,  for  the  pmpose  of  potting  us  to  silence  on  the  subject  of 
aUrer  J.     Such  language  does  in  no  degree  move  me.     I  onlj  ask  that 
we  may  give  no  ground  for  its  application.     We  can  easily  bear  it,  if 
we  do  not  deserve  it.     Our  mother-country  has  been  caUed  a  nation 
of  shop-keepers,  and  New  England  ought  not  to  be  provoked  by  the 
name.     Only  let  us  give  no  sanction  to  the  opinion  that  our  spirit  is 
narrowed  to  our  shops ;  that  we  place  the  art  of  bargaining  above  all 
arts,  all  sciences,  accomplishments,  and  virtues ;  that,  rather  than  lose 
the  fruits  of  the  slave's  labour,  we  would  rivet  his  chains  ;  that,  sooner 
than  lose  a  market,  we  would  make  a  shipwreck  of  honour ;   tliat, 
sooner  than  sacrifice  present  gain,  we  would,  break  our  faith  to  our 
fathers  and  our  children,  to  our  principles  and  our  God.     To  resent 
or  retaliate  reproaches  would  be  unwise  and  unchristian.     The  only 
revenge  worthy  of  a  good  man  is,  to  turn  reproaches  into  admonitions 
against  baseness,  into  incitements  to  a  more  generous  virtue.     New 
England  has  long  suffered  the  imputation  of  a  sordid,  calculating  spirit, 
of  supreme  devotion  to  gain.     Let  iis  show  that  we  have  principles, 
compared  with  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  light  as  air.     It  is  a 
common  remark  here,  that  there  is  not  a  commmiity  under  heaven, 
through  which  there  in  so  general  a  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  health- 
ful moral  sentiment  as  in  New  England.     Let  not  the  just  influence 
of  such  a  society  be  impaired  by  any  act  which  would  give  to  prejudice 
the  aspect  of  truth. 

The  Free  States,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pass  through  a  struggle. 
May  they  sustain  it  as  becomes  their  freedom !  The  present  excite- 
ment at  the  South  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pass  away,  without 
attempts  to  wrest  from  them  unworthy  concessions.  The  tone  in  re- 
gard to  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  changed.  It  is  not  only 
more  vehement,  but  more  false  than  formerly.  Once  slavery  was 
acknowledged  as  an  evil.  Now  it  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  good.  We 
have  even  been  told,  not  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  in  private  life,  but 
by  men  in  the  highest  station  and  ofwidest  influence  at  the  South,  that 
slavery  is  the  soil  into  which  political  freedom  strikes  its  deepest  roots, 
and  that  republican  institutions  are  never  so  secure  as  when  the  la- 
bouring class  are  reduced  to  servitude.  Certainly,  no  assertion  of  the 
wildest  Abolitionist  could  give  such  a  shock  to  the  slave  holder,  as  this 
new  doctrine  is  fitted  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  North.  Liberty, 
with  a  slave  for  her  pedestal  and  a  chain  in  her  hand,  is  an  image  from 
which  our  understandings  and  hearts  alike  recoil  A  doctrine,  more 
wounding  or  insulting  to  the  mechanics,  farmers,  labourers  of  toe 
North  than  this  strange  heresy,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  A  doctrine 
more  irreverent,  more  fatal  to  repubhcan  institutions,  was  never  fabri- 
cated in  the  councils  of  despotism.  It  does  not,  however,  provoke  us. 
I  recall  it  only  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  slavery  is  upheld,  and  to 
remind  the  Free  States  of  the  calm  energy  which  the^  will  need,  to 
keep  themselves  true  to  their  own  principles  of  hberty. 

There  is  a  great  dread  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  tlie  union  of 
the  States  may  be  dissolved  by  the  conflict  about  slavery.     To  avert 
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this  evil,  every  sacrifice  should  be  made  but  that  of  honour,  freedom, 
and  principle.  No  one  prizes  the  Union  more  than  myself.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  am  attached  to  it  by  no  common  love. 
Most  men  value  the  Union  as  a  Means ;  to  me  it  is  an  End.  Most 
would  preseiTO  it  for  the  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  instrument ;  I 
love  and  would  preserve  it  for  its  own  sake.  Some  value  it  as  favouring 
public  improvements,  facilities  of  commercial  exchange,  &c. ;  I  value 
these  improvements  and  exchanges  chiefly  as  favouring  union.  1  ask 
of  the  Greneral  Government  to  unite  us,  hold  us  together  as  brethren  in 
peace  ;  and  I  care  little  whether  it  does  any  thing  else.  So  dear  to  me 
18  union.  Next  to  liberty,  it  is  our  highest  national  interest.  All  the 
pecuniary  sacrifices  which  it  can  possibly  demand  should  be  made  for  it. 
The  politicians  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  who  are  calculating  its 
value,  and  are  willing  to  surrender  it  because  they  may  grow  richer  by 
separation,  seem  to  me  bereft  of  reason.  StiU,  if  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  only  by  the  imposition  of  chains  on  speech  and  the  press,  by 
prohibition  of  discussion  on  a  subject  involving  the  most  sacred  rights 
and  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  then  union  would  be  bought  at  too 
dear  a  rate ;  then  it  would  be  changed  from  a  virtuous  bond  into  a 
league  of  crime  and  shame.  Language  cannot  easily  do  justice  to  our 
attachment  to  the  Union.  We  will  yield  every  thing  to  it  but  Truth, 
Honour,  and  Liberty.     These  we  can  never  yield. 

Let  the  Free  States  be  firm,  but  also  patient,  forbearing,  and  calm. 
From  the  slave-holder  they  cannot  look  for  perfect  self-control.  From 
his  position  he  would  be  more  than  man,  were  he  to  observe  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  The  consciousness  which  tranquilises  the  mind  can 
hardly  be  his.  On  this  subject  he  has  always  been  sensitive  to  excess. 
Much  exasperation  is  to  be  expected.  Much  should  be  borne.  Every 
thing  may  be  surrendered  but  our  principles  and  our  rights. 


The  work,  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  is  now  completed.  I  ask 
and  hope  for  it  the  Divine  blessing,  as  far  as  it  expresses  Truth,  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  Humanity.  If  1  have  written  any 
thing  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  or  unkindness  to  any 
human  being,  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  man.  I  have  spoken 
strongly,  not  to  ofl^end  or  give  pain,  but  to  produce  iu  others  deep  con- 
victions corresponding  to  my  own.  Nothing  could  have  induced  me 
to  fix  my  thoughts  on  this  painful  subject,  but  a  conviction,  which 
pressed  on  me  with  increasing  weight,  that  the  times  demanded  a  plain 
and  free  exposition  of  the  truth.  The  few  la«t  months  have  increased 
my  solicitude  for  the  country.  Public  sontiincnt  appears  to  me  to  be 
losing  its  healthfuhiess  and  vigour.  I  have  seen  symptoms  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  old  spirit  of  liberty.  Servile  opinions  have  seemed  to  gain 
groimd  among  us.  The  faith  of  our  fathers  in  free  institutions  has 
waxed  faint,  and  is  giving  place  to  despair  of  human  improvement  I 
have  perceived  a  (Usposition  to  deride  abstract  rights,  to  speak  of  free- 
dom as  a  dream,  and  of  republican  governments  as  built  on  sand.     I 
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have  perceived  a  faint- hearteduess  iu  the  cause  of  human  rights.  The 
condemnation,  which  has  been  passed  on  Abolitionists,  has  seemed  to 
be  settling  into  an  acquiescence  in  slavery.  The  sympathies  of  the 
conamunitj  have  been  turned  from  the  slave  to  the  master.  The  im- 
pious doctrine  that  human  laws  can  repeal  the  Divine,  can  convert 
unjust  and  oppressive  power  into  a  morsil  right,  has  more  and  more 
tinctured  the  style  of  conversation  and  the  press.  With  these  sad  and 
solemn  views  of  society,  I  could  not  be  silent ;  and  I  thank  God,  amidst 
the  consciousness  of  great  weakness  and  imperfection,  tliat  I  have  been 
able  to  offer  this  humble  tribute,  this  sincere  though  feeble  testimony, 
this  expression  of  heart-felt  allegiance,  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  Jus- 
tice, and  Humanity. 

Having  stated  the  circumstances  which  have  moFed  me  to  write, 
I  ought  to  say,  that  they  do  not  discourage  me.  Were  darker  omens 
to  gather  round  us,  I  should  not  despair.  With  a  faith  like  his,  who 
came  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Great  Deliverer,  I  feel  and  can  say, 
"  The  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the  Reign  of  Justice  and  Disinterested 
Love,  "  is  at  hand,  and  All  Flesh  shall  see  the  Salvation  of  God.'*  I 
know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  a  power,  mightier  than  the  preju- 
dices and  oppression  of  ages,  is  working  on  earth  for  the  world*8  re- 
demption, the  power  of  Christian  Truth  and  Goodness.  It  descended 
from  Heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ.  It  was  manifest  in  his  life  and 
death.  From  his  cross  it  went  forth  conqucnng  and  to  conquer.  Its 
mission  is,  "to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  boimd."  It  has  opened  many  a  prison-door.  It  is 
ordained  to  break  every  ohain.  I  have  faith  in  its  triompha.  I  do 
not,  cannot  despair. 
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NOTE. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  address  a  chapter  to  the  South,  but  I  have  thought  fit  to 
omit  it  I  heg,  however,  to  say,  that  nothing  which  I  have  written  can  have  pro- 
ceeded from  unkind  feeling  towards  the  South ;  for  in  uo  other  part  of  the  country 
have  my  writings  found  a  more  gratifying  reception ;  from  no  other  part  liave  I 
received  stronger  expressions  of  sympathy.  To  these  I  am  certainly  not  insensible. 
My  own  feelings,  had  I  consulted  them,  would  have  led  me  to  stifle  every  expression, 
which  could  give  pain  to  those  from  whom  I  have  received  nothing  but  good-will. 

I  wished  to  suggest  to  the  slave-holders  that  the  excitement  now  prevalent  among 
themselves  is  incomparably  more  perilous,  more  fitted  to  stir  up  insurrection,  than 
all  the  efibrts  of  Abolitionists,  allowing  these  to  be  ever  so  corrupt.  I  also  wished 
to  remind  the  men  of  principle  and  influence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  the 
necessity  of  laying  a  check  on  lawless  procedures,  in  regard  to  the  citizens  of  the 
North.  We  have  heard  of  large  subscriptions  at  the  South  for  the  apprehension 
of  some  of  the  Abolitionists  in  the  Free  States,  and  for  the  transportation  of  them 
to  ports  of  the  country  where  they  would  meet  the  fate,  which,  it  is  said,  they 
deserve.  Undoubtedly,  the  respectable  portion  of  the  slave-holdine  communities 
are  not  answerable  for  these  measures.  But  does  not  policy,  as  well  as  principle, 
.require  such  men  steadily  to  discountenance  them  ?  At  present,  the  Free  States 
have  stronger  sympathies  with  the  South  than  ever  before.  But  can  it  be  supposed 
that  they  will  sufier  their  citizens  to  be  stolen,  exposed  to  violence,  and  murdered 
by  other  States  ?  Would  not  such  an  outrage  rouse  them  to  feel  and  act  as  one 
man  ?  Would  it  not  identify  the  Abolitionists  with  our  most  sacred  rights  ?  One 
kidnapped,  murdered  Abolitionist  would  do  more  for  the  violent  destruction  of 
slavery  than  a  thousand  Societies.  His  name  would  be  sainted.  The  day  of  hia 
death  would  be  set  apart  for  solemn,  heart-stirring  commemoration.  His  blood 
would  cry  through  the  land  with  a  thrilling  voice,  would  pierce  every  dwelling,  and 
find  a  response  In  every  heart.  Do  men,  und.er  the  light  of  the  present  day,  need 
to  be  told,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  a  flame  to  be  quenched  with  blood?  On  this 
point,  good  and  wise  men,  and  the  friends  of  the  country  at  the  North  and  South, 
can  hold  but  one  opinion ;  and  if  the  press,  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  kept  an 
ominous  silence  amidst  the  violations  of  law  and  rights,  would  but  speak  plainly 
and  strongly,  the  danger  would  be  past. 

The  views  and  principles,  supported  in  this  short  work,  will,  of  course,  provoke 
much  opposition,  and,  what  I  greatly  lament,  they  will  excite  the  displeasure  not 
only  of  the  selfish  and  violent,  but  of  good  and  honourable  men,  whose  unfavourable 
position  hardly  admits  an  impariial  judgment  of  slavery,  and  renders  them  exces- 
sively sensitive  to  every  exposition  of  it.  1  shall  not,  however,  be  anxious  to  defend 
what  I  have  written.  The  principles  here  laid  down,  if  true,  will  stand.  I  should 
anticipate  little  good  from  engaging  in  controversies  with  individuals.  The  selfish 
passions,  awakened  by  such  collisions,  too  often  prevail  over  the  love  of  truth ;  and 
without  this,  the  truth  cannot  be  worthily  maintained.  In  regard  to  slavery,  it  is 
peculiarly  important,  that  discussion  should  be  calm,  general,  unmixed  with 
personalities.  In  this  way,  I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be  better  understood  by  all 
parties.  I  should  rejoice  to  be  convinced,  that  slavery  is  a  less  debasing  influence 
than  I  have  afilrmed.  How  welcome  would  be  brighter  views  of  life  and  of  man- 
kind !  Still,  we  must  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  turn  away  from  the  most 
painful  truth. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  what  I  have  now  written.  I 
represent  no  society,  no  body  of  men,  no  part  of  the  country.  I  have  written  by 
so  one's  instigation,  and  with  no  one's  encouragement,  but  solely  from  my  own 
convictions.    If  cause  of  ofience  is  given,  the  blame  ought  to  fall  on  me  alone. 


S 
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NOTE  FOR  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Ik  commencing  the  chapter  on  Abolitionism,  I  have  expressed  my  respect  for 
the  fevr  Abolitionists  whom  I  have  known.  I  am  bound  to  say.  that,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  and  seeing  more  of  this  body.  I  have  an  increased  persuasion  of  the 
purity  of  purpose,  and  the  moral  worth  of  its  members  generally.  I  have  spoken 
miely  of  their  errors ;  but  these  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their  virtues  and  sacri- 
fices, and  especially  ought  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the  truths  which  they  contend 
for.  We  must  not  abandon  great  principles,  because  asserted  unwisely.  Wo  must 
not  grow  cold  to  a  good  cause,  because  reproach  is  brought  on  it  by  defenders  who 
have  more  zeal  than  discretion.  Its  dangers  should  attach  us  to  it  more  closely, 
and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  lead  its  friends  to  the  use  of  means  correspond- 
ing to  its  dignity,  and  fitted  to  ensure  its  success. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Means  of  removing  Slavery,  I  have  expressed  my  fears  aa 
to  the  result  of  the  experiment  now  going  on  in  the  English  West  Indies.  I  re- 
joice to  say.  that  recent  accounts  from  thesa  islands  have  diminished  my  appre- 
hensions. It  is  stated,  that  in  some  of  the  islands  real  estate  lias  risen  in  ralae 
since  the  emancipation,  and  that  imports  are  considerably  increased.  I  have  just 
heard,  that  a  West  Indian  planter  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  speaks  now  of  his  estate  as  more  productive 
than  formerly.  That  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  has  followed  this  great  change, 
is  well  understood,  and  this  is  the  essential  point.  Undoubtedly  the  experiment 
is  not  yet  decided,  and  reports  are  to  be  received  with  caution  ;  but  the  success  of 
the  measure  has  as  yet  surpassed  the  expectations  of  all  except  the  Abolitionists. 
As  yet  they  have  proved  the  truest  prophets.  May  events  set  the  seal  of  truth  on 
all  their  predictions !  This  country  is  interested  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  suc- 
cess of  emancipation  in  tho  West  Indies.  With  this  example  before  us,  the 
destruction  of  slavery  would  be  as  speedy  as  it  is  sure. 

No  part  of  my  book  on  Slavery  seems  to  have  given  so  much  offence  as  that  in 
which  I  have  spoken  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  increased 
by  slavery.  Of  the  abuse  heaped  on  me  for  this  opinion  I  shall,  of  course,  say 
nothing.  Had  I  received  nothing  but  abuse,  the  remarks  now  to  be  made  would 
not  be  offered  to  the  public ;  but  a  gentleman  of  high  cliaracter,  Mr.  Leigh  of 
Virginia,  has  solemnly  protested  against  my  statement  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  should  do  him  great  wrong  were  I  to  confound  him  with  the  vulgar 
politicians,  too  common  in  Congress  as  well  as  out  of  it,  who  are  ready  to  say  any 
thing  and  every  thing  which  may  serve  their  cause.  Mr.  Leigh  expresses  his  de- 
liberate conviction,  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  not  more  respected  in  any  part  of  the 
country  than  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  It  will  be  observed,  in  recurring  to  my 
book,  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  Slave-holding  States,  but  of  slave-countries  gene* 
rally,  and  that  I  argued  not  from  reports  or  documents,  but  from  the  principles  of 
human  nature  and  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery.  I  feel  as  if  such  reasoning 
could  not  deceive  me ;  but  I  will  now  say,  what  I  forebore  to  say  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  I  should  not  have  brought  this  charge  against  slavery,  had  not  the 
greatest  argument,  drawn  from  human  nature,  been  corroborated  by  all  the  evidence 
which  the  case  will  well  admit.  In  that  part  of  my  work.  I  expressed  not  my  own 
opinion  alone,  but  the  common,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  the  universal  opinion  ol 
the  North,  and,  still  more,  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world.  During  my 
whole  life,  I  have  not  met  an  individual,  who  has  questioned,  whether  slavery  exerts 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  domestic  relations.  I  do  not  believe,  that,  among  the 
well-informed  at  the  North,  an  individual  is  to  be  found,  who  supposes  that  Uie 
obligations  of  marriage  arc  as  much  respected  in  the  Slave-holding  States  as  in 
the  Free.  On  reading  Mr.  Leigh's  speech,  I  determined  to  make  inquiries,  with 
the  purpose  of  retracting  my  error  in  the  face  of  the  world,  if  I  should  find  reason 
to  charge  myself  with  rashness.  I  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  those,  whose  an- 
thority  in  such  a  case  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  confidence,  and  in  every  instance 
I  have  been  assured  that  I  have  uttered  only  the  truth.    I  know  not  bow  many 
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luiTe  ipoken  to  me  on  this  point  in  the  mont  undoubting  tone.  In  my  book,  I  hftve 
only  given  expressions  to  the  pablic  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  I  as  little  expected 
to  bear  the  correctness  of  my  statement  questioned,  as  to  hear  the  existence  of 
iilBTery  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  impute  the  least  unfairness  to  Mr. 
Leigh,  who  is  known  among  us  only  as  a  virtuous  mxui,  who  does  honour  to  his 
country.  I  presume,  that,  in  the  comparison  which  he  made  between  the  Slave- 
holding  States  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  spoke  without  a  sufficient  know> 
ledge  of  the  latter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  I  dare  not,  expunge  from  my  book  the 
oifensive  passage,  though  in  the  revised  edition  I  have  somewhat  changed  its  form. 
11 1  know  my  own  heart,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  able  to  expunge  it. 

I  have  regretted,  that  a  passage,  which  I  i>repared  for  this  work  ai  cho  time  of 
ita  composition,  was  not  inserted.  In  the  cjfiapter  of  Explanations,  after  speaking 
of  the  examples  of  moral  and  religious  excellence  to  be  found  in  the  Slave-holding 
States,  I  expressed,  in  a  few  sentences,  my  deep  sense  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as 
the  accomplishments  of  the  women  of  the  South.  I  wrote  this  passage  with  a 
fervent  heart,  because  it  was  dictated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  grateful  recoUoction  of 
unwearied  kindnesses  received  fr<im  woman  during  a  residence  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  my  youth.  I  should  be  glad  to  publish  it  now,  had  it  not  been  destroyed 
with  the  manuscript  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  for  it  expressed  feelings  which  timo 
hai  only  strengthened.  After  much  deliberation  I  omitted  it  in  the  first  edition,  and 
did  so  from  considerations  which  I  cannot  now  approve.  I  fear  that  what  I  had 
written  would  be  set  down  by  strangers  as  a  common-place  of  flattery.  I  feared 
that  I  might  seem  desirous  to  expiate  by  this  praise  the  censures  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  book,  desirous  to  shield  myself  from  the  obloquy  to  which  I  was  expoa- 
iog  myself  in  publishing  unpopular  truth.  I  did  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  too 
often  done.  In  shrinking  from  the  appearance  of  vices  which  I  abhor,  I  was  unjust 
to  my  convictions  and  affections.  The  reader  will  excuso  this  reference  to  myself, 
when  he  learns  that  I  have  been  shamelessly  accused  of  casting  reproach  on  the 
purity  of  the  women  at  the  South.  I  should  not,  however,  have  noticed  this  calumny, 
had  not  ttie  preceding  part  of  this  note  almost  compelled  me  to  refer  to  it.  I  feel 
too  much  about  the  great  subject  on  which  I  have  written,  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  what  is  said  of  myself.  I  feel  that  I  am  nothing,  that  my  reputation  is 
nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  fearful  wrong  and  evil,  which  I  have  laboured  to 
expose ;  and  I  riiould  count  myself  unworthy  the  name  of  a  man  or  a  Christian, 
if  the  calumnies  of  the  bad,  or  even  the  disapprobation  of  the  good,  could  fasten 
my  ttioughts  on  myself  and  turn  me  aside  from  a  cause,  which,  as  I  believe,  truth, 
liiiinanity.  and  God  call  me  to  maintain. 


THE    ABOLITIONISTS. 

A  LETTER  TO  JAMES  G.  BIRNEY. 


Tbk  fbUowlng  letter  was  prepared  tar  **  The  FhiUnthropiet,*'  an  antl-sUvery  paper,  published  a.\ 
Cincinnati,  and  edited  by  Jaxnea  G.  Bimey— «  gentleman,  highly  respected  for  his  intolectnal  and 
moral  endowments.  It  was  ooca«ioned  by  the  attempt  made  in  that  city  to  suppress  the  anti- 
alaTery  party  by  force.  Mr.  Bimey  was  driven  fh>m  dnchmati,  and  the  press,  at  which  the 
Philanthropist  was  printed,  was  broken  up.  A  particular  aocmnt  of  this  disgraoeAiI  nflUr  may  be 
ftmnd  in  the  '*  Narratire  of  the  late  riotous  proceedlnics  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  at  Cincinnati," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bim^  and  his  associates.  The  fulowing  letter,  besides  appearing  in  the  Fhilaiv* 
thropist,  has  been  pubUshed  as  a  pamphlet  for  distribution  at  the  West,  and  the  auUior  now  submits 
K  to  the  community  here  in  the  same  form,  with  a  few  slight  changes,  and  with  some  new  matter 
in  a  note. 

BoNTOX,  Sueimhcr  1,  1836. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  jou  personally ;  but  jour  history 
and  writings  have  given  me  an  interest  in  jou,  which  induces  and 
encourages  me  to  address  jou  with  something  of  the  freedom  of 
acquaintance.  I  feel  mjself  attracted  to  the  friends  of  humanitj  and 
freedom,  however  distant ;  and  when  such  are  exposed  bj  their  prin- 
ciples to  peril  and  loss,  and  stand  firm  in  the  evil  daj,  I  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  to  them  mv  sympathy  and  admiration.  The  first 
accounts  which  reached  me  of  the  violeuce  which  drove  you  from  Cin- 
cinnati, inclined  me  to  write  to  you  ;  but  your  "  Narrative  of  those 
riotous  proceedings,"  which  I  have  lately  received  and  read,  does  not 
permit  me  to  remain  longer  silent  The  subject  weighs  much  on  my 
mind.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to  it,  and  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  yield  to  this  conviction,  till  I  obey  what  seems  to  me 
the  voice  of  God.  I  think  it  best,  however,  not  to  confine  myself  to 
the  outrage  at  Cincinnati,  but  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  spirit  of 
violence  and  persecution,  which  has  broken  out  against  the  Abolition- 
ists through  the  whole  country.  This,  I  know,  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  you,  than  any  expression  of  sympathy  with  you  as  an  individual. 
Ton  look  beyond  yourself  to  the  cause  which  you  have  adopted,  and 
to  the  much  injured  body  of  men,  with  whom  you  are  associated. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  Abolitionists  as  Abolitionists. 
They  now  stand  before  the  world  in  another  character,  and  to  this  I 
shall  give  my  present  attention.  Of  their  merits  and  demerits  as  Ab- 
olitionists, I  have  formerly  spoken.  In  my  short  work  on  Slavery,  I 
have  expressed  my  fervent  attachment  to  the  great  end  to  which  they 
are  pledged,  and  at  the  same  time  my  disapprobation,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  their  spirit  and  measures.  I  have  no  disposition  to  travel  over 
this  ground  again.  Had  the  Abolitionists  been  left  to  pursue  their 
object  with  the  fireedom  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  our  civil  in- 
stitutions ;  had  they  been  resisted  only  by  those  weapons  of  reason, 
rebuke,  reprobation,  which  the  laws  allow,  I  should  have  no  induce- 
ment to  speak  of  them  again  either  in  praise  or  censure.  But  the 
violence  c^  their  adversaries  has  driven  them  to  a  new  position.  Abol- 
itionism forms  an  era  in  our  history,  if  we  consider  the  means  by  which 
it  has  been  opposed.     Deliberate,  systematic  efibrts  have  been  made 
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not  here  or  there,  but  far  and  wide,  to  wrest  from  its  adherents  that 
liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  which  our  fathers  asserted  unto  blood, 
and  which  our  national  and  state  goyernments  are  pledged  to  protect 
as  our  most  sacred  right.  Its  most  conspicuous  advocates  have  been 
hunted  and  stoned,  its  meetings  scattered,  its  presses  broken  up,  and 
nothing  but  the  patience,  constancy,  and  intrepidity  of  its  members, 
has  saved  it  from  extinction.  The  Abolitionists  then  not  only  appear 
in  the  character  of  champions  of  the  coloured  race.  In  their  persons 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  white  man  and  the  free  man  have  been 
assailed.  They  are  sufferers  for  the  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and 
the  press ;  and  in  maintaining  this  liberty  amidst  insult  and  violence, 
they  deserve  a  place  among  its  most  honoured  defenders.  In  this 
chsu-acter  I  shall  now  speak  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Abolitionists  of  promoting 
emancipation,  I  might  find  much  to  censure  ;  but  when  I  regard  their 
iirm,  fearless  assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  of  speech  and 
the  press,  I  look  on  them  with  unmixed  respect.  I  see  nothing  to 
blame,  and  much  to  admire.  To  them  has  been  committed  the  most 
important  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of 
the  trust  like  men  and  Christiaiis.  No  violence  has  driven  them  from 
their  post.  Whilst  in  obedience  to  conscience,  they  have  refrained 
from  opposing  force  to  force,  they  have  still  persevered  amidst  menace 
and  insult,  in  bearing  their  testimony  against  wrong,  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  they  have  rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential  service,  than  / 
any  body  of  men  among  us.  The  defenders  of  freedom  are  not  those,  '^ 
who  olaiin  and  exercise  rights  which  no  one  assails,  or  who  win  shouts 
of  applause  by  well  turned  compliments  to  liberty  in  the  days  of  her 
triumph.  They  are  those,  who  stand  up  for  rights  which  mobs,  con- 
spiracies, or  single  tyrants  put  in  jeopardy ;  who  contend  for  liberty 
in  that  particular  form,  wliich  is  threatened  at  the  moment  by  the 
many  or  the  few.  To  the  Abolitionists  this  honour  belongs.  The  first 
systematic  effort  to  strip  the  citizen  of  freedom  of  speech  they  have 
met  with  invincible  resolution.  From  my  heart  I  thank  them.  I  am 
myself  their  debtor.  I  am  not  sure,  that  I  should  this  moment  write 
in  safety,  had  they  shnmk  from  the  conflict,  had  they  shut  their  lips, 
imposed  silence  on  their  presses,  and  hid  themselves  before  their  fero- 
cious assailants.  I  know  not  where  these  outrages  would  have  stopped, 
had  they  not  met  resistance  from  their  first  destined  victims.  The 
newspaper  pre&s,  with  a  few  exceptions,  uttered  no  genuine  indignant 
rebuke  of  the  wrong  doers,  but  rather  countenanced  by  its  gentle  cen- 
sures the  reign  of  Force.  The  mass  of  the  people  looked  supinely  on 
this  new  tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens  seemed 
to  be  sinking.  A  tone  of  denunciation  was  beginning  to  proscribe  aU 
discussion  of  slavery ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence,  which  selected 
associations  as  its  first  objects,  succeeded  in  this  preparatory  enterprise, 
it  might  have  been  easily  turned  against  any  and  every  individual, 
who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  unwelcome  subject  It  is  hard  to  say, 
to  what  outrage  the  fettered  press  of  the  country  might  not  have  been 
reconciled.     I  thank  the  Abolitionists,  that  in  this  evil  day,  they  were 
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true  to  the  rights  vhich  the  multitude  were  ready  to  betray.  Their 
purpose  to  suffer,  to  die,  rather  than  surrender  their  dearest  liberties, 
taught  the  lawless,  that  they  had  a  foe  to  contend  with,  whom  it  was 
not  safe  to  press,  whilst,  like  all  manly  appeals,  it  called  forth  reflection 
^      and  sympathy  in  the  better  portion  of  the  community.     In  the  name 

I  of  freedom  and  humanity,  I  thank  them.  Through  their  courage,  tho 
yiolence,  which  might  have  furnished  a  precedent  fatal  to  freedom,  is 
to  become,  I  trust,  a  warning  to  the  lawless,  of  the  folly  as  well  as  crime 
of  attempting  to  crush  opinion  by  Force. 

-.  Of  all  powers,  the  last  to  be  entrusted  to  the  multitude  of  men,  is 
that  of  determining  what  questions  shall  be  discussed.  The  greatest 
truths  are  often  the  most  unpopular  and  exasperating  ;  and  were  they 
to  be  denied  discussion,  till  tiie  many  should  be  ready  to  accept  them, 
they  would  never  establish  themselves  in  tho  general  mind.  The  pro- 
gress of  society  depends  on  nothing  more,  than  on  the  exposure  of 
time-sanctioned  abuses,  which  cannot  be  touched  without  offending 
multitudes,  than  on  the  promulgation  of  principles,  which  are  in  ad- 
vance of  public  sentiment  and  practice,  and  which  are  consequently  at 
war  with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  immediate  interests  of  large  classes 
of  tlie  community.  Of  consequence,  tlie  multitude,  if  once  allowed  to 
dictate  or  proscribe  subjects  of  discussion,  would  strike  society  with 
spiritual  blindness,  and  death.  The  world  is  to  be  carried  forward  by 
truth,  which  at  first  offends,  which  wins  its  way  by  degrees,  which  tho 
many  hate  and  would  rejoice  to  crush.  The  right  of  free  discussion 
is  therefore  to  be  guarded  by  the  friends  of  mankind,  with  peculiar 
jealousy.  It  is  at  once  the  most  sacred,  and  the  most  endangered  of 
all  our  rights.  He  who  would  rob  his  neighbour  of  it,  should  have  a 
mark  set  on  him  as  the  worst  enemy  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  know  that  our  history  contains  a  page,  more  disgraceful  to 
US  as  freemen,  than  that  whicli  records  the  violences  against  the  Abol- 
itionists. As  a  people,  we  are'chargeable  with  other  and  worse  misdeeds, 
but  none  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  very  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  which  we  make  our  chief  boast.  Who,  let  me 
ask,  are  the  men,  whose  offences  are  so  aggravated,  that  thev  must  bo 
denied  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  be  given  up  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude  ?  Are  they  profligate  in  principle  and  hfe, 
teachers  of  impious  or  servile  doctrines,  the  enemies  of  God  and  their 
race  ?  I  speak  not  from  vague  rumour,  but  from  better  means  of 
knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  a  body  of  men  and  women,  more  blame- 
less than  the  Abolitionists  in  their  various  relations,  or  more  dispose<l 
to  adopt  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Christian  precepts,  cannot  be  found 
among  us.  Of  their  judiciousness  and  wisdom,  1  do  not  speak  ;  but 
I  believe,  thoy  yield  to  no  i)arty  in  moral  worth.  Their  great  crime, 
and  one,  which  in  this  land  of  liberty  is  to  be  punished  above  all  crimes, 
is  this,  that  they  carry  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, that  they  plead  vehemently  for  the  oppressed,  that  thoy  assail 
wrong-doing  however  sanctioned  by  opinion  or  entrenched  behind  wealth 
and  power,  that  their  zeal  for  human  rights  is  without  measiu-o,  that 
thoy  associate  themselves  fervently  with  tlie  Christians  and  philanthro- 
pists of  other  countries  against  the  worst  relic  of  barbarous  times. 
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Such  is  the  offence,  against  which  mobs  are  arrayed,  and  which  is 
counted  so  flagrant,  that  a  summary  justice,  too  indignant  to  wait  for 
the  tardy  progress  of  tribunals,  must  take  the  punishment  into  its  own 
hands. 

How  strange  in  a  free  country,  that  the  men,  from  whom  the  liberty  of 
meoch  is  to  be  torn,  are  those  who  use  it  in  pleading  for  freedom,  who 
deyote  themselves  to  the  yindication  of  human  rights !  What  a  spec- 
tacle is  presented  to  the  world  by  a  republic,  in  which  sentence  of 
proscription  is  passed  on  citizens,  who  labour,  by  addressing  men*s  con- 
sciences, to  enforce  the  truth,  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  of  wrongs ! 
Through  the  civilised  world  the  best  and  greatest  men  are  bearing  joint 
witness  against  slavery.  Christians  of  all  denominations  and  condi- 
tions, rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  are  bound  in  a  holy  league 
against  this  most  degrading  form  of  oppression.  But  in  free  America, 
the  language  which  despots  tolerate,  must  not  be  heard.  One  would 
think,  that  freemen  might  be  pardoned,  if  the  view  of  fellow- creatures 
stripped  of  all  human  rights  should  move  them  to  vehemence  of  speech. 
But  whilst  on  all  other  subjects,  the  deeply  stirred  feelings  may  over- 
flow in  earnest  remonstrance,  on  slavery  the  freemen  must  speak  in 
whispers,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  persecution  for  the  natural  utterance  of 
strong  emotion. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  outrages  on  the  Abohtionists  arc  justified  or 
palliated  by  various  considerations  ;  nor  is  this  surprising  ;  for  when 
did  violence  ever  want  excuse  ?  It  is  said,  that  Abolitionism  tends  to 
stir  up  insurrection  at  the  South,  and  to  dissolve  the  union.  Of  all 
pretences  for  resorting  to  lawless  force,  the  most  dangerous  is  the  ten- 
dency of  measures  or  opinions.  Almost  all  men  see  ruinous  tendencies 
in  whatever  opposes  their  particular  interests  or  views.  All  the  poli- 
tical parties  which  have  convulsed  our  country,  have  seen  tendencies 
to  national  destruction  in  the  principles  of  their  opponents.  So  infinite 
are  the  connexions  and  consequences  of  human  affairs,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  which  some  dangerous  tendency  may  not  be  detected. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  arguments  against  any  old  establishment  to 
unsettle  aU  institutions,  because  all  hang  together.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  laying  bare  of  deep-rooted  abuses  to  throw  a  community 
into  a  storm.  Liberty  tends  to  licentiousness,  government  to  despot- 
ism. Exclude  all  enterprises  which  may  have  evil  results,  and  human 
life  will  stagnate.  Wise  men  are  not  easily  deterred  by  difiiculties 
and  perils  from  a  course  of  action,  which  promises  great  good.  Espe- 
cially when  justice  and  humanity  cry  aloud  for  the  removal  of  an 
enormous  social  evil,  it  is  unworthy  of  men  and  Christians  to  let  the 
imagination  run  riot  among  possible  dangers,  instead  of  rousing  every 
energy  of  mind  to  study  how  the  evil  may  be  taken  away,  and  tlie 
perils,  which  accompany  beneficial  changes,  may  be  escaped. 

As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Abolitionists,  of  stirring  up     / 
insurrection  at  the  South,  I  have  never  met  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that     \ 
this  nefarious  project  was  meditated  by  a  single  member  of  their  body. 
The  accusation  is  repelled  by  their  characters  and  principles  as  weU 
as  by  facta  ;  nor  can  I  easily  concieve  of  a  sane  man  giving  it  belief. 
As  to  the  **  tendency''  of  their  measures  to  this  result,  it  is  such  only 
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as  we  have  seen  to  belong  to  all  human  affairs,  and  such  as  maj  easil/ 
be  guarded  against.  The  truth  is,  tliat  any  exposition  of  Slaverj,  no 
matter  from  whom  it  may  come,  may  chance  to  favour  revolt.  It 
may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatic,  who  may  think  liimself 
summoned  by  Heaven  to  remove  violently  this  great  wrong ;  or  it  may 
happen  to  reach  the  hut  of  some  intelligent  daring  slave,  who  may 
think  himself  called  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  race.  All  things  are 
possible.  A  casual,  innocent  remark  in  conversation,  may  put  wild 
projects  into  the  unbalanced  or  disordered  mind  of  some  hearer. 
Must  we  then  live  in  perpetual  silence  ?  Do  such  chances  make  it  our 
duty  to  shut  our  lips  on  the  subject  of  an  enormous  wrong,  and  never 
to  send  from  the  press  a  reprobation  of  the  evil  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
the  great  danger  to  the  slave-holder  comes  from  i^lavery  itself,  from 
the  silent  innovations  of  time,  from  political  conflicts  and  convulsions, 
and  not  from  the  writings  of  strangers.  I  readily  grant  that  the  Aboli- 
tionists, in  consequence  of  their  number  and  their  systematic  and  public 
efforts,  are  more  likely  to  be  heard  of  by  the  slave,  than  a  sohtary  in- 
dividual who  espouses  his  cause.  But  when  I  consider,  how  steadily 
/'  they  have  condemned  the  resort  to  force  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  ; 
when  I  consider  what  power  the  master  possesses  of  excluding  incen- 
diary influences,  if  such  are  threatened  from  abroad  ;  when  I  remem- 
ber, that  during  the  late  unparalleled  excitement  at  the  South,  not  a 
symptom  of  revolt  appeared  ;  and  when  to  all  this,  I  add  the  strongly 
^  manifested  purpose  of  the  Free  States  to  put  forth  their  power,  if  re- 
quired, for  the  suppression  of  insurrection,  it  seems  to  me  that  none 
but  the  most  delicate  nerves  can  be  disturbed  by  the  movements  of 
the  Abolitionists.  Can  any  man,  who  lias  a  sense  of  character,  affect 
to  believe,  that  the  tendency  of  Abolitionism  to  stir  up  a  servile 
war,  is  so  palpable  and  resistless  as  to  require  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  Force  for  its  suppression,  as  to  demand  the  substitution  of 
mobs  for  the  action  of  law,  as  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
right  of  the  citizen  ? 

As  to  the  other  charge,  that  the  measures  of  the  Abolitionists  en- 
danger our  National  Union,  and  must  therefore  be  put  down  by  any 
and  every  means,  it  is  weaker  than  the  former.  Against  whom  haa 
not  tliis  charge  been  hurled  ?  What  party  among  us  has  not  been 
loaded  with  this  reproach  ?  Do  not  we  at  the  North  almost  unani- 
mously believe,  tliat  the  spirit  and  measures  of  Nullification  liave  a 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  dissolve  the  Union  ?  But  are  we 
therefore  authorised  to  silence  the  nullifier  by  violence  ?  Should  a 
leader  of  that  party  travel  among  us,  is  he  to  be  mobbed  ?  Let  me 
fikrther  ask,  how  is  it,  that  the  Abolitionists  endanger  the  Union  ?  The 
only  reply,  which  I  have  heard  is,  that  they  exasperate  the  South. 
And  is  it  a  crime  to  exasperate  men  ?  Who  then  so  criminal  as  the 
Founder  and  primitive  teachers  of  our  faith  ?  Have  we  yet  to  learn, 
that  in  cases  of  exasperation,  the  blame  is  as  apt  to  lie  with  those  who 
take,  as  with  those  who  occasion  offence  ?  How  strange  the  doctrine,  that 
men  are  to  be  proscribed  for  uttering  language  which  gives  offence,  are 
to  be  outlawed  for  putting  their  neighbours  into  a  passion !  Let  it 
also  be  considered,  that  the  Abolitionists  are  not  the  only  people  who 
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exasperat.e  ihe  South.     Can  the  cahnest  book  be  written  on  Slaverjr,     / 
without  producing  the  same  effect  ?     Can  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massa-     I 
chusetts  expound  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  Commonwealth  ac-      i. 
cording  to  their  free  spirit,  and  of  course  in  opposition  to  Slavery,        ) 
without  awakening  indignation  ?     Is  not  the  doctrine,  that  Congress 
has  the  right  of  putting  an  end  to  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
denounced  as  fiercely  as  the  writings  and  harangues  of  Abolitionists  ? 
Where  then  shall  mobs  stop,  if  the  crime  of  exasperating  the  South  is 
so  heinous  as  to  deserve  their  vengeance  ?     If  the  philanthropist  and 
Christian  must  be  silenced  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  lost  they  wound 
the  sensitive  ears  of  the  South,  ought  the  judge  and  legislator  to  be 
spared  ?    Who  does  not  see,  that  these  apologies  for  lawless  force,  if 
they  have  any  validity,  will  bring  every  good  man  under  its  iron  sway  ? 

In  these  remarks  you  learn  my  abhorrence  of  the  violence  offered 
to  the  Abolitionists,  and  my  admiration  of  the  spirit  they  have  opposed 
to  it.  May  they  vindicate  to  the  end  the  rights  which  in  their  persons 
have  been  outraged.  Allow  me  now  to  express  my  earnest  desire  and 
hope,  that  the  Abolitionists  will  maintain  Uie  liberty  of  speech  and  the 
press,  not  only  by  asserting  it  firmly,  but  by  using  it  wisely,  deliber- 
ately, generously,  and  under  the  control  of  the  severest  moral  princi- 
ple. It  is  my  earnest  desire,  tliat  they  will  exercise  it  in  the  spirit  of 
Christians  and  philanthropists,  with  a  supreme  love  of  truth,  without 
passion  or  bitterness,  and  without  that  fanaticism  which  camiot  discern 
the  true  proportions  of  things,  which  exaggerates  or  distorts  whatever 
f&vours  or  conflicts  with  its  end,  which  sees  no  goodness  except  in  its 
own  ranks,  which  shuts  itself  up  in  one  oliject,  and  is  blind  to  all  be* 
sides.  Liberty  suffers  from  nothing  more,  than  from  licentiousness, 
and  I  fear  that  Abolitionists  are  not  to  be  absolved  J&om  this  abuse  of  " 
it  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  particularly  open  to  one  reproach. 
Their  writings  have  been  blemished  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  sweeping 
censure,  and  rash,  injurious  judgment  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  this 
charge  against  all  their  publications.  Yours,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  an  honourable  exception ;  and  others,  I  know,  deserve  the 
same  praise.  But  Abolitionism,  in  the  main,  has  spoken  in  an  into- 
lerant tone,  and  in  this  way  has  repelled  many  good  minds,  given  great 
advantage  to  its  opponents,  and  diminished  the  energy  and  effect  of  its  / 
appeals.     I  should  rejoice  to  see  it  purified  from  this  stain.  J 

Abolitionism  seems  to  me  to  have  been  intolerant  towards  the  slave- 
holders, and  towards  those  in  the  Free  States  who  oppose  them,  or 
who  refuse  to  take  part  in  their  measures.  I  say,  first,  towards  the 
slave-holder.  The  Abolitionist  has  not  spoken,  and  cannot  speak  against 
slavery  too  strongly.  No  language  can  exceed  the  enormity  of  the 
wrong.  But  the  whole  class  of  slave-holders  often  meets  a  treatment 
in  anti-slavery  publications  which  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  and  is  certainly 
miwise.  We  always  injure  ourselves,  in  placing  our  adversary  on  the 
footing  of  an  injured  man.  One  groundless  charge  helps  him  to  repel 
many  which  are  true.  There  is  indeed  a  portion  of  slave-holders  who 
deserve  the  severest  reprobation.  In  every  such  community,  there  are 
many  who  hold  their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  for  gain,  for  more 
gain.     They  perpetuate  this  odious  system  not  reluctantly,  but  from 
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choice ;  not  because  the  public  safety  compels  them,  as  thej  think,  to 
act  the  part  of  despots,  but  because  thej  love  despotism,  and  count 
money  their  supreme  good.     Provided  thej  can  be  supported  in  ease 
and  indulgence,  can  be  pampered  and  enriched,  they  care  not  for  the 
means.     They  care  not  what  wrongs  or  stripes  arc  inflicted,  what  sweat 
is  extorted,  what  powers  of  the  immortal  soul  are  crushed.     For  such 
men  no  rebuke  can  be  too  severe.     If  any  vehemence  of  language  can 
pierce  their  consciences,  let  it  be  used.     The  man  who  holds  slaves  for 
gain  is,  in  effect,  though  unconsciously,  the  worst  of  robbers  ;   for  he 
selfishly  robs  his  fellow-creatures,  not  only  of  their  property,  but  ot 
themselves.     He  is  the  worst  of  tyrants,  for  whilst  absolute  governments 
spoil  men  of  civil,  he  strips  them  of  personal  rights.     But  I  do  not, 
cannot  believe,  that  the  majority  of  slave-holders  are  of  the  character 
now  described.     I  believe  that  the  majority,  could  they  be  persuaded 
of  tlie  consistency  of  emancipation  with  the  well-being  of  the  coloured 
race  and  with  social  order,  would  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  slave, 
and  sacrifice  their  imagined  property  in  him  to  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity.     They  shrink  from  emancipation,  because  it  seems  to 
them  a  precipice.     Having  seen  the  coloured  man  continually  depend- 
ent on  foreign  guidance  and  control,  they  think  him  incapable  of  pro- 
viding for  himself.    Having  seen  the  labouring  class  kept  down  by  force, 
they  feel  as  if  the  removal  of  this  restraint  would  be  a  signal  to  univer- 
sal lawlessness  and  crime.     That  such  opinions  absolve  fi*om  all  blame 
those  who  perpetuate  slavery,  I  do  not  say.     That  they  are  often 
strengthened  by  the  self-interest  of  the  master,  I  cannot  doubt ;  for 
we  see  men  every  where  grasping  and  defending  doctrines  which  con- 
firm their  property  and  power.     1  acknowledge  too,  that  the  ready, 
unhesitating  acquiescence  of  the  slave-holder  in  such  loose  notions, 
especially   at   the  present  moment,   is  a  bad   symptom.      In    the 
present  age,    when  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  evils 
of  slavery,  and  when  the  whole   civilised  world  cries   out  against 
it  as  the  greatest  of  wrongs ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the  doctrine 
of  human  rights  has  been   expounded   by  the  profoundest  minds, 
and  sealed  with  the  best  blood,  a  fearful  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
masters,  who,  pronouncing  emancipation  hopeless,  make  no  serious, 
anxious  inquiry  after  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  no  serious 
effort  to  remove  the  supposed  unfitness  of  the  slave  for  freedom.     Still, 
while  there  is  much  to  be  condemned  in  the  prevalent  opinions  and 
feelings  at  the  South,  we  have  no  warrant  for  denying  to  all  slave- 
holders moral  and  religious  excellence.     The  whole  history  of  the 
world  shows  us,  that  a  culpable  bhudness  in  regard  to  one  class  of  ob- 
ligations may  consist  with  a  sincere  revdreuce  for  religious  and  moral 
principles,  as  far  as  they  are  understood.     In  estimating  men's  cha- 
racters, we  must  never  forget  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour. 
Slavery,  upheld,  as  it  is  at  the  South,  by  the  deepest  prejudices  of 
education,  by  the  sanction  of  laws,  by  the  prescription  of  ages,  and  by 
real  difficulties  attending  emancipation,  cannot  easily  be  viewed  in  that 
region  as  it  appears  to  more  distant  and  impartial  observers.     The 
hatefulness  of  the  system  ought  to  be  strongly  exposed,  and  it  cannot 
be  exposed  too  strongly;  but  this  hatefulness  must  not  be  attached  to 
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all  who  sustain  slaverj.  There  are  pure  and  generous  spirits  at  the 
South,  and  they  are  to  be  honoured  the  more  for  the  sore  trials  amidst 
which  their  virtues  have  gained  strength.  The  Abolitionists,  in  their 
zeal,  seem  to  have  overlooked  these  truths  in  a  great  degree,  and  bv 
their  intolerance  towards  the  slave-holder,  have  awakened  towards  him 
sympathy  rather  than  indignation,  and  weakened  the  effect  of  their 
just  invectives  against  the  system  which  he  upholds. 

I  think,  too,  that  they  are  chargeable  with  alike  intolerance  towards 
those  in  the  Free  States,  who  oppose  them,  or  who  refuse  to  participate 
in  their  operations.  They  have  been  apt  to  set  down  opposition  to  them- 
selves as  equivalent  to  attachment  to  slavery.  Regarding  their  own  dog- 
mas as  the  only  true  faith,  and  making  their  own  zeal  t!io  standard  of  a 
true  interest  in  the  oppressed,  they  have  been  apt  to  cast  scornful  looks 
and  reproaches  on  those  who  have  spoken  iu  doubt  or  displeasure  of  their 
movements.  This  has  made  them  many  foes.  They  have  been  too 
belliger^t  to  make  ftriends.  I  do  not  mean  in  these  remarks,  that  the 
Abolitionists  have  had  nothing  to  blame  in  their  opponents.  Among 
these,  are  not  a  few  deserving  severe  reprehension,  and  I  have  no  do- 
sire  to  shield  them  from  it.  But  the  great  mass,  who  have  refused  to  | 
take  part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  have  been  governed  by  pure  ; 
motives.  If  they  have  erred,  they  have  not  erred  willingly,  or  from 
the  influence  of  low  and  servile  passions.  They  have  consequently  been 
wronged  by  the  treatment  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Aboli- 
tionists, and  men  are  not  brought  over  by  wrongs  to  a  good  cause. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  desiro  to  shield  the  unworthy  among  our- 
selves. We  have  those,  whose  opposition  to  Abolitionism  has  been 
wicked,  and  merits  reprobation.  Such  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes, 
forming  indeed  a  minority  in  each,  yet  numerous  enough  to  deserve 
attention  and  to  do  much  harm.  Such  are  to  be  found  in  what  is 
called  the  highest  class  of  society,  that  is,  among  the  rich  and  fa- 
shionable ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  rich  and  fashionable  belong 
to  the  same  caste  with  the  slave-holder ;  and  men  are  apt  to  sympa- 
thise with  their  own  caste  more  readily  than  ^^ith  those  beneath  them. 
The  slave  is  too  low,  too  vulgar,  to  awaken  interest  in  those,  who  abhor 
vulgarity  more  than  oppression  and  crime,  and  who  found  all  their  self- 
admiration  on  the  rank  they  occupy  in  the  social  scale.  Far  lie  it  from 
me  to  charge  on  the  rich  or  fashionable,  as  a  class,  this  moral  degra- 
dation ;  but  among  them  are  the  worshippers  of  high  dogi*ce,  who  would 
think  their  dignity  soiled,  by  touching  the  cause  of  a  menial,  degraded 
race,  and  who  load  its  advocates  with  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Then,  in  the  commercial  cla«:s,  there  arc  unworthy  oi)posefs  of  Abo- 
litionism. There  are  those,  whose  interests  rouse  them  to  withstand 
every  movement,  which  may  offend  the  South.  They  have  profitable 
connections  with  the  slave-holder,  which  must  not  be  endangered  by 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  slave.  Gain  is  their  god,  and  they 
sacrifice  on  this  altar  without  compunction  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  To  such,  the  philanthropy,  whicli  would  break 
every  chain,  is  fanaticism,  or  a  pretence.  Nothing  in  their  own  souls 
helps  them  to  comprehend  the  fervour  of  men,  who  feel  for  the  wronged, 
and  who  hazard  property  and  life  in  exjmsing  the  wrong.     Your  **  Nar- 
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rative  of  the  riotous  proceedings  at  Cincinnati,*'  shows  to  what  a  fearful 
extent  the  spirit  of  humanity,  justice,  and  freedom  may  be  supplanted 
by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain.  This,  however,  camiot  surprise  us.  Our 
present  civilization  is  characterised  and  tainted  by  a  devouring  greedi* 
ncss  of  wealth  ;  and  a  cause,  which  asserts  right  against  wealth,  must 
stir  up  bitter  opposition,  especially  in  cities  where  this  divinity  is  most 
adored.  Every  large  city  will  furnish  those,  who  would  sooner  rivet 
the  chain  on  the  slave  than  lose  a  commission,  or  retrench  an  expen- 
diture. I  would  on  no  account  intimate,  that  such  men  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  commercial  class.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  a  more  hon- 
ourable spirit  prevails  in  the  community  which  falls  more  immediately 
under  my  notice.  Still,  the  passion  for  gain  is  every  where  sapping 
pure  and  generous  feeling,  and  everywhere  raises  up  bitter  foes  against 
any  reform  which  may  threaten  to  turn  aside  a  stream  of  wealth.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  a  great  social  revolution  were  necessary  to  break 
up  our  present  mercenary  civilization,  in  order  that  Christianity,  now 
repelled  by  the  almost  universal  worldliness,  may  come  into  new  con- 
tact with  the  soul,  and  may  reconstruct  society  after  its  own  pure  and 
disinterested  principles. 

In  another  class,  which  contains  many  excellent  people,  may  also  be 
found  unwortliy  opposers  of  all  anti-slavery  movements.  I  refer  to  the 
Conservative  class,  to  those  who  are  tremblingly  alive  to  the  spirit  of 
innovation  now  abroad  in  the  world,  who  have  little  or  no  futh  in  human 
progress,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  what  is  now  gained  rather  than  to 
gain  more,  to  whom  tliat  watchword  of  the  times.  Reform,  sounds  like 
a  knell.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  individuals,  who,  from  no  bene- 
volent interest  in  society,  but  simply  because  they  have  drawn  high 
prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life,  are  unwilling  that  the  most  enormous  abuses 
should  be  touched,  lest  tlie  established  order  of  things,  so  propitious  to 
themselves,  should  be  disturbed.  A  palsying,  petrifying  order,  keep- 
ing things  as  they  are,  seems  to  them  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  community, 
and  they  have  no  patience  with  the  rude  cry  of  reformers  for  the  re- 
storation of  human  beings  to  their  long-lost  rights. 

I  will  only  add  the  politicians,  as  another  class,  which  has  furnished 
selfish  assailants  of  Abolitionism.  Among  our  politicians  are  men,  who 
regard  public  life  as  a  charmed  circle  into  which  moral  principle  must 
not  enter,  who  know  no  law  but  expediency,  who  are  prepared  to  kisf 
the  feet  of  the  South  for  Southern  votes,  and  who  stand  ready  to  echo 
all  tlie  vituperations  of  the  slave-holder  against  the  active  enemies  of 
slavery  in  the  Free  States. 

For  these  various  descriptions  of  selfish  opponents  of  Abolitionism, 
I  make  no  apology.  Let  them  be  visited  with  just  rebuke.  But  they, 
after  all,  form  but  a  small  part  of  that  great  body  in  the  Free  States, 
who  look  on  the  present  anti  slavery  movement  with  distrust  and  dis- 
approbation. The  vast  majority  in  the  Free  States,  who  refuse  com- 
munion with  you,  are  not  actuated  by  base  considerations.  The  fear 
of  a  servile  war,  the  fear  of  political  convulsions,  a  perception  of  the 
difiiculties  of  great  social  changes,  self-distrust,  a  dread  of  rashness, 
these,  and  the  like  motives,  have  great  influence  in  deterring  multitudes 
from  giving  their  ooimtenance  to  what  seem  to  them  violent  moyementa 
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lOr  the  abolition  of  alaverj.  That  a  culpable  insensibility  to  the  ovila 
and  wrongs  of  this  nefarious  institution  is  too  common  in  the  class 
of  which  I  now  speak,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny.  Still,  how  vast  a 
proportion  of  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  piety  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  in  their  ranks !  To  speak  of  them  slightly,  contemptuously,  bit- 
terly, is  to  do  great  wrong,  and  such  speaking,  I  fear,  has  brought  much 
reproach  on  Abolitionism. 

The  motives  wliich  have  induced  me  to  make  this  long  communica- 
tion to  you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  misunderstood.  I  earnestly  desire,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  you  and  your  associates  will  hold  fast  the  right  of  free 
discussion  by  speech  and  the  press,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
will  exercise  it  as  Christians,  and  as  friends  of  your  race.  That  you. 
Sir,  will  not  foil  in  these  duties,  I  rejoice  to  believe.  Accept  my 
humble  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  for  your  disinterestedness, 
for  your  faithfulness  to  your  convictions,  under  the  peculiar  sacrifices 
to  which  you  have  been  called.  It  is  my  prayer,  that  by  calm,  fearless 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  you  may  guide  and  incite  many  to  a  like 
virtue. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  easy  for  one,  living,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  living  in  prosperity  and  ease,  to  preach  exposure  and 
suffering  to  you  and  your  friends.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  I  lay 
down  no  rule  for  others,  which  I  do  not  feel  to  be  binding  on  myself. 
What  I  should  do  in  the  hour  of  peril  may  be  uncertain  ;  but  what  I 
ought  to  do  is  plain.  What  I  desire  to  do  is  known  to  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  prosperity  may  not  unnerve 
me,  that  no  suffering  may  shake  my  constancy  in  a  cause  which  my 
heart  approves.  I  sometimes  indeed  fear  for  myself,  when  I  think  of 
mitried  persecutions.  I  know  not  what  weaknesses  the  presence  of 
great  danger  may  call  forth.  But  in  my  most  deliberate  moments,  I 
see  nothing  worth  living  for,  but  the  divine  virtue  which  endures  and 
surrenders  all  things  for  truth,  duty,  and  mankind.  I  look  on  reproach, 
poverty,  persecution,  and  death,  as  light  evils  compared  with  unfaith- 
fidness  to  pure  and  generous  principles,  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  will  of  €rod.  With  these  impressions,  I  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
by  self-distrust,  or  by  my  distance  from  danger,  from  summoning  and 
cheering  others  to  conflict  with  evil.  Christianity,  as  I  regard  it,  is 
designed  throughout  to  fortify  us  for  this  warfare.  Its  great  lesson  is 
self-sacrifice.  Its  distinguishing  spirit  is  Divine  Philanthropy  suffer- 
ing on  the  cross.  The  Cross,  the  Cross,  this  is  the  badge  and  standard 
of  our  religion.  I  honour  all  who  bear  it.  I  look  with  scorn  on  the 
selfish  greatness  of  this  world,  and  with  pity  on  the  most  gifted  and 
prosperous  in  the  struggle  for  office  and  power ;  but  I  look  with  rever- 
ence on  the  obscurest  man,  who  suffers  for  the  right,  who  is  true  to  a 
good  but  persecuted  cause. 

With  these  sentiments,  I  subscribe  myself  your  sincere  friend, 

WiLLUM  E.  Chamninq. 
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NOTE. 

As  the  preceding  letter  was  prepared  for  a  newspai>er,  I  was  obliged,  by  the 
narrowness  of  my  limits,  to  pass  over  some  topics,  on  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  offer  a  few  remarks. — In  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  moral  worth  of 
the  Abolitionists,  I  wished  to  say,  tliat  they  are  in  danger,  as  a  body,  of  forfeiting 
this  praise.  Let  them  gatlier  numbers  and  strength,  and  they  may  be  expected 
to  degenerate.  The  danger  is  greater,  now  that  they  have  begun  to  add  the  ballot- 
box,  or  political  action,  to  their  other  modes  of  operation.  It  is  one  of  the  eviU 
attending  associations  and  an  argument  against  them,  that  by  growing  popular, 
they  attract  to  themselves  unworthy  members,  lose  their  original  simplicity  of 
purpose,  become  aspiring,  and  fall  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  popular 
leaders.  Intriguers  will  never  be  wanting  to  press  them,  if  possible,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  one  or  another  of  the  great  parties  which  divide  the  country,  and  by  becom- 
ing political  machines,  they  only  increa-e  the  confusion  of  public  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  letter,  of  "  the  fettered  press"  of  the  country,  a  subject  of 
much  moral  interest.  The  newspaper  press  is  fettered  among  us  by  its  deiiendenco 
on  subscribers,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few  intolerant  enough  to  withdraw  their 
patronage,  if  an  editor  give  publicity  to  articles  which  contradict  their  cherished 
opinions,  or  shock  their  ])arty  prejudices,  or  seem  to  clash  with  their  interests.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  few  newspapers  can  be  expected  to  afford  to  an  unpopular 
individual  or  party,  however  philanthropic  or  irreproachable,  an  opportunity  of  be- 
ing heard  by  the  public.  Editors  engage  in  their  vocation,  like  other  men  for 
a  support ;  and  communications,  which  will  thin  their  subscription-lists,  will  of 
course  find  little  favour  at  their  hands.  Much  reproach  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
them  for  their  want  of  moral  independence  ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  community.  One  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  news- 
paper press  fails  of  one  of  its  chief  duties,  which  is  to  stem  corrupt  opinion,  to  stay 
the  excesses  of  popular  passions.  It  generally  swells,  seldom  arrests,  the  violence 
of  the  multitude.  The  very  subjects,  on  which  the  public  mind  may  most  need  to 
be  reformed,  are  most  likely  to  be  excluded  from  its  columns.  Another  evil  result 
is,  the  increase  of  the  number  and  violence  of  parties.  Conscientious  men,  who 
cannot  obtain  a  hearing  through  the  common  newspapers,  are  compelled  to  leaguo 
for  the  support  of  pai>ers  of  their  own,  and  in  speaking  through  these  organs,  they 
are  temptod  to  an  extravagance  and  bitterness  which  they  would  have  shunned, 
had  they  used  other  vehicles.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  Abolitionism  would  have 
taken  the  form  of  organised  and  affiliated  societies,  if  the  subject  of  slavery  could 
have  been  discussed  in  the  common  jtapers  with  the  same  freedom  as  other  topics. 
That  Abolitionism  has  owed  not  a  little  of  its  asi)erity  to  its  having  been  proscribed 
from  the  beginning,  and  to  its  having  been  denied  the  common  modes  of  addressing 
the  public  mind,  1  cannot  doubt.  Toleration  seems  to  be  the  last  virtue  which  in- 
dividuals or  communities  learn.  One  would  think,  tlmt  experience  had  sufficiently 
taught  men,  that  persecution  is  not  the  way  to  put  down  opinions.  The  selfish 
may  indeed  be  disheartened  by  opposition  ;  but  conscientious  men  are  streng^ened 
by  it  in  their  convictions.  Persecution  drives  and  knits  them  together ;  and  when 
formed  into  a  party  by  this  bond,  their  zeal  becomes  more  intense,  their  prejudices 
more  inveterate,  their  opinions  more  extravagant,  their  means  more  violent,  than 
if  they  had  continued  to  be  scattered  through  the  community.  If  Abolitionism 
should  convulse  the  country,  as  some  seem  to  fear,  a  large  share  of  the  blame  wii' 
belong  to  that  intolerance,  which  has  heaped  on  the  most  resi>ectable  men  over) 
epithet  of  scorn  and  vitu])eration,  and  has  driven  them  to  assume  a  separato  and 
belligerent  attitude  in  the  community. 

I  cannot  easily  conceive  of  a  greater  good  to  a  city,  than  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  by  men  of  superior  ability  and  moral  independence,  who  should  judge 
all  parties  and  public  measures  by  the  standard  of  the  Christian  law,  who  should 
nncompromisingly  speak  the  truth  and  adhere  to  the  right,  who  should  make  it 
their  steady  aim  to  form  a  just  and  lofty  public  sentiment,  and  who  should  at  the 
same  time  give  to  upright  and  honourable  men  an  opportunity  of  making  known 
their  opinions  on  matters  of  general  interest,  however  opposed  to  the  opiniODi  and 
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passioni  of  the  da/.  In  tlic  present  stage  of  society,  when  newspapers  form  thff 
reading  of  all  classes,  and  the  chief  reading  of  multitudes,  the  importance  of  tte 
daily  press  cannot  be  OTorratod.  It  is  one  of  the  mightiest  instruments  at  woffc 
among  us.  It  may  and  should  take  rank  among  the  most  effectual  means  of  lociml 
order  and  improToment.  It  is  a  power  which  should  be  wielded  by  the  best  minda 
in  the  community.  The  office  of  editor  is  one  of  solemn  responsibility,  and  the 
community  should  encourage  the  most  gifted  and  Tirtuoua  men  to  assume  it,  by 
liberally  recompensing  their  labour,  and  by  according  to  them  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  without  which  no  mind  puts  forth  all  its  vigour,  and  which  the 
bi^iest  minds  rank  among  their  dearest  rights  and  blessings. 

In  speaking  of  the  unworthy  opponents  of  Abolitionism  in  the  preceding  letter,  I         ^ 
proposed  to  say  something  of  those  unhappy  men,  who,  in  one  part  of  our  count^, 
nave  proclaimed  Slavery  to  be  a  good,  a  domestic  blessing,  and  an  essential  support 
or  condition  of  free  institutions.    But  I  felt  that  I  could  not  easily  speak  on  thia      \ 
point  in  measured  terms ;  and  in  such  cases  I  prefer  silence,  unless  a  clear  conviction        ^ 
of  duty  forbida  it.    Happily  this  detestable  doctrine  needs  no  effort  to  expose  it ; 
for  it  carrier  its  refutation  in  its  own  absurdity,  and  in  its  repugnance  to  all  moral 
and  religions  feeling.    The  Southern  States  would  be  grievously  wronged  by  being 
made  responsible  for  this  insane  estimate  of  Slavery.     It  is  confined,  I  trust,  to  a 
■nail  number,  who  have  been  hardy  enough  to  set  at  defiance  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  and  civilised  world,  and  whom  nothing  but  oblivion  can  screen  from  that 
condemning  sentence,  which  future  times  will  pass  more  and  more  sternly  on  the    '7 
advocates  of  oppression,  on  the  foes  of  freedom  and  human  rights. 


LETTER  TO  THE  HON.  HENRY  CLAY, 


OX 
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TO 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

I  trust  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  take  in  thus  publicly 
addressing  you.  If  you  could  look  into  my  heart,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  condemn  me.  You  would  discover  the  motives  of  tliis  act, 
in  my  respect  for  your  eminent  powers,  and  in  my  confidence  that  you 
are  disposed  to  use  them  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  coun- 
try. Were  you  less  distinguished,  or  less  woithy  of  distinction,  i 
should  not  trouble  you  with  this  letter.  I  write  you,  because  I  am 
persuaded,  tliat  your  great  influence,  if  exerted  in  promoting  just  views 
on  the  subject  of  this  communication,  would  accomplish  a  good,  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  in  the  country  is  equal.  I  am  bound, 
in  frankness,  to  add  another  reason  for  addressing  you.  I  hope  that 
your  name,  prefixed  to  this  letter,  may  secure  to  it  an  access  to  some, 
perliaps  to  many,  who  would  turn  away,  were  its  tlioughts  presented 
m  a  more  genonil  form.  Perhaps  by  this  aid  it  may  scale  the  barrier, 
which  now  excludes  from  the  South  a  certain  class  of  the  writings  of 
the  North.  I  am  sure  your  hospitality  would  welcome  me  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  your  well-known  generosity,  I  belicye,  will  consent  that  I 
should  use  your  name,  to  gain  a  hearing  in  that  and  the  neighbouriog 
States. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  enter  on  the  topic  of  this  letter. 
My  tastes  and  habits  incline  me  to  very  different  objects  of  thought 
and  exertion.  I  had  hoped,  tliat  I  should  never  again  feel  myself 
called  to  take  part  in  the  agitations  and  exciting  discussions  of  the  day, 
especially  in  thase  of  a  political  character.  I  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  to  devote  what  remains  of  life  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  great 
principles  and  universal  trutlis.  But  the  subject  of  Texas  weighs  hea- 
vily on  ray  mind,  and  I  cannot  shake  it  off.  To  me,  it  is  more  than 
a  political  question.     It  belongs  eminently  to  morals  and  religion.     I 
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have  hoped,  that  tlic  attention  of  the  public  would  be  called  to  it  bj 
some  more  poweiful  voice.  1  have  postponed  writing,  until  the  na- 
tional legislature  is  about  to  commence  the  important  session,  in  which, 
it  is  thought,  this  subject  maj  be  decided.  But  no  one  speaks,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  silent  Should  Texas  bo  annexed  to  our  coun- 
try, I  feel  tliat  I  could  not  forgive  myself,  if,  with  my  deep,  solemn 
impressions,  I  should  do  nothing  to  avert  the  evil.  I  cannot  easily 
believe,  that  this  disastrous  measure  is  to  be  adopted,  especially  at  the 
present  moment  The  annexation  of  Texas,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  be  more  than  rashness ;  it  would  be  madness.  That 
opposition  to  it  must  exist  at  the  South,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  I 
cannot  doubt  Still,  there  is  a  general  impression,  that  great  efforts 
will  be  made  to  accomplish  tliis  object  at  the  approaching  session  of 
Congress,  and  that  nothing  but  strenuous  resistance  can  prevent  their 
success.  I  must  write,  therefore,  as  if  the  danger  were  real  and  im- 
minent ;  and  if  any  should  think  that  I  am  betrayed  into  undue  ear- 
nestness by  a  false  alarm,  tliey  will  remember  that  there  are  circum- 
stances, in  which  excess  of  vigilance  is  a  virtue. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  shall  be  forced  to  speak  on  one 
topic,  which  can  hardly  be  treated  so  as  to  give  no  offence.  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  it  is  best,  safest,  as  well  as  most 
right  and  honourable,  to  speak  freely  and  plainly.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  caution,  circumlocution,  plausible  softenings  of  language, 
and  other  arts,  which,  in  destroying  confidence,  defeat  their  own  end. 
In  discussions  of  an  irritating  nature,  the  true  way  of  doing  good  is, 
to  purify  ourselves  from  all  unworthy  motives,  to  cherish  disinterested 
sentiments  and  unaffected  good-will  towards  those  from  whom  we  dif- 
fer, and  then  to  leave  the  mind  to  utter  itself  naturally  and  spontan- 
eously. How  far  I  have  prepared  myself  for  my  work,  by  this  self- 
purification,  it  becomes  not  me  to  say  ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  the  slightest  asperity  of  feeling  towards  any  party  or 
any  individual.  I  have  no  private  interests  to  serve,  no  private  pas- 
sions to  gratify.  The  strength  of  my  conviction  may  be  expressed  in 
strong,  perhaps  unguarded  language  ;  but  tliis  want  of  caution  is  the 
result  of  the  consciousness,  that  I  have  no  purpose  or  feeling  which  I 
need  conceal. 

I  shall,  in  one  respect,  depart  from  the  freedom  of  a  letter.  I  shall 
arrange  my  thoughts  under  distinct  heads ;  and  I  shall  do  this,  because 
I  wish  to  put  my  reader  in  full  possession  of  my  views.  I  wish  to  use 
no  vague  declaniation,  to  spread  no  vague  alarm,  but  to  bring  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  precise  points  of  objection  to  the  measure  T 
oppose.* 

•  It  may  he  well  to  state  the  principal  authorities  on  which  I  rely  for  the  state- 
ments in  this  letter.  I  am  most  indebted,  perhaps,  to  an  article  on  Mexico  and 
Texas,  in  the  July  numher  of  the  North  American  Review  for  the  year  ld3d. 
This  article,  as  I  understood  at  the  time,  was  written  by  an  enlightened  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  South.  The  quotations  in  the  first  head  of  this  letter,  with- 
out a  marginal  reference,  are  taken  from  this  tract,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions. I  have  also  made  use  of  a  pamphlet,  bearing  the  title  of  the  "  War  in 
Texaa,"  written  by  IVIr.  Benjamin  Lundy,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  and 
who  professes  to  haye  given  j^nrticular  attention  to  the  subject.     With  his  reason- 
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I.  We  have  a  strong  argument  against  annexing  Texas  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  the  Criminality  of  the  revolt,  which  tlureatens  to  sever 
that  country  from  Mexico.  On  tliis  point  our  citizens  need  light  TJie 
Texan  insurrection  is  seriously  regarded  by  many  among  us  as  a  strug- 
gle of  the  oppressed  for  freedom.  The  Texan  revolution  is  thought 
to  resemble  our  own.  Our  own  is  contaminated  by  being  brought 
into  such  relationsliip,  and  we  owe  to  our  fathers  and  ourselves,  a  dis- 
claimer of  aflinity  with  this  now  republic.  The  Texan  revolt,  if  re- 
garded in  its  causes,  and  its  means  of  success,  is  criminal ;  and  we 
ought  in  no  way  to  become  partakers  in  its  guilt.  You,  I  doubt  not, 
are  familiar  with  its  history  ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  some,  into  whose 
hands  this  letter  may  fall,  I  will  give  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  Texas  to  our  citizens  was  made  under  the 
Royal  Government ;  and  in  accepting  it,  the  obligation  was  expressly 
incurred,  of  submission  to  the  civil  and  religious  despotism  which  then 
cruslied  the  country.  It  was  understood  that  the  settlers  were  to  adopt 
the  Catholic  faitli,  and  to  conform  in  all  other  respects  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Mexico.  Under  the  revolutionary  governments,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  the  Spanish  power,  the  original  grant  was  confirmed, 
and  new  ones  made,  on  condition  of  subjection  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Tlie  terms  were  very  liberal,  except  that  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
religion  was  required  as  the  condition  of  settlement.  These  fiacts  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  reasonableness  of  some  of  the  complaints, 
under  which  the  colonists  seek  to  shelter  their  revolt 

Mexico,  on  declaring  her  independence  on  the  mother  country,  es- 
tablished a  republican  government,  and  was  unfortunately  betrayed  by 
her  admiration  of  this  country  into  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  system, 
for  which  no  foundation  had  been  laid  in  her  previous  history.  From 
this  cause,  added  to  her  inexperience  in  self-government,  and  to  the 
want  of  intelligence  among  the  mass  of  her  population,  her  institutions 
have  yielded  very  imperfectly  the  fruits  of  freedom.  The  country  has 
been  rent  by  factions,  the  capital  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  the 
chief  ofl&ce  of  the  state  been  secured  by  the  military  to  popular  chief- 
tains. The  emigrants  from  this  country  to  Texas  went  with  open  eyes, 
witli  full  knowledge  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  into  this  region 
of  misrule  and  agitation.  Happily  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment prevented  their  being  drawn  into  tlie  whirlpool  of  civil  con- 
tests, which  threatened  at  times  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis. 

ingfi  and  opinions,  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  but  his  statement  of  facts  has  been  re- 
presented te  me  as  worthy  of  full  credit.  I  have  also  consulted  a  "  History  of 
Texas,  by  David  B.  Edwards."  I  know  not  that  this  has  furnished  me  anything 
of  importance.  But,  by  its  undesigned  coincidence,  it  corroborates  the  precedin«f 
articles.  My  chief  reliance,  however,  is  not  on  books,  but  on  the  notoriety  of  the 
facts  here  given,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  testimony  borne  to  them  by  the 
whole  people.  This  is  a  singularly  unexceptional  testimony  in  the  present  case  ; 
bocaui^o  it  is  well  known  that  the  advocates  of  the  Texan  revolt  have  had  posses- 
sion to  a  groat  degree,  of  the  press  of  this  country,  and  unfavourable  accounts 
could  not  have  obtained  general  currency,  without  a  foundation  in  trntlu  Let  mo 
add,  that  by  *•  the  North,"  I  understand  in  this  letter  all  the  Free  States,  and  by 
"  the  South,"  all  the  Slave-holding  States  except  where  the  terms  arc  plainly  res- 
tricted by  the  connexion. 
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Whilst  the  city  of  Mexico  was  pillaged  or  laid  midcr  martial  law,  Texas 
found  security  in  her  remoteness  ;  and,  had  her  colonist  proved  loyal 
citizens,  this  security  might  have  been  undisturbed. 

Complaints  of  one  another  soon  sprung  up  between  the  General 
Government  and  Texas.  Mexico  complained  of  the  gross  infraction 
of  her  laws,  and  Texas  of  the  violence  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
attempted  to  enforce  tliem.  That  both  parties  had  ground  of  re- 
proach, we  cannot  doubt ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  strike  the  balance  between 
them,  or  to  say  where  the  chief  blame  lies.  The  presumption  is  strong, 
that  the  fault  began  with  the  colonists.  Wo  of  this  country  receiving 
our  accounts  of  tlie  controversy  from  Texans,  are  in  danger  of  being 
warped  in  our  judgments.  But  we  have  for  our  guidance  our  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  which  helps  us  to  construe  the  testimony  of 
interested  witnesses,  and  which,  in  the  present  case,  cannot  easily  de- 
ceive us.  If  we  consider  the  distance  of  Texas  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, her  scattered  population,  her  vicinity  to  a  slave  country, 
the  general  character  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  subjecting  them  to  regular  tribunals ;  can  we  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  that  Mexico  had  cause  for  the  complaints,  which  she  urged, 
of  the  gross  infractions  and  evasions  of  her  laws  in  Texas,  especially 
of  the  laws  relating  to  revenue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  slaves  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  Mexico,  can  we 
doubt,  tliat  the  military  force  sent  by  her  to  Texas,  and  needed  there 
to  enforce  the  laws,  abused  its  power  more  or  less  ?  That  lawless  men 
should  be  put  down  by  lawless  means,  especially  in  a  country  swept 
by  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is  an  effect  too  common  and  natural  to  ex- 
cite wonder.  The  wonder  is,  that  Texas  escaped  with  so  little  injury. 
Whether  she  would  have  suffered  at  all.  had  she  submitted  in  good 
faith  to  the  laws  which  she  had  pledged  herself  to  obey,  may  fairly  be 
questioned.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether  it  is  not  your  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  Mexico,  from  the  beginning  of  her  connexion  with  the 
colonists,  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  But  allowing 
that  the  violent  means,  used  by  Mexico  for  enforcing  her  authority, 
were  less  provoked  than  we  believe  them  to  have  been  ;  did  not  the 
Texans  enter  the  country  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  condition  ?  Did 
they  not  become  citizens  of  a  state,  just  escaped  from  a  grinding  des- 
potism, just  entered  into  the  school  of  freedom^  which  had  been  inurcvl 
for  ages  to  abuses  of  military  power,  and  whose  short  republican  his- 
tory had  been  made  up  of  civil  agitation  ?  In  swearing  allegiance  to 
such  a  state,  did  they  not  consent  to  take  their  chance  of  the  evils 
throagh  which  it  must  have  been  expected  to  pass  in  its  way  to  firm 
and  free  institutions  ?  Was  there,  or  could  there  be  in  so  unsettled  a 
society,  that  deliberate,  settled,  inflexible  purpose  of  spoiling  the  co- 
lonists of  their  rights,  wliich  alone  absolves  a  violation  of  allegiance 
irom  the  guilt  of  treason  ? 

Some  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Texans  justify  their  conflict  for 
independence,  are  so  glaringly  deficient  in  truth  and  reason,  that  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  suspicion  of  every  defence  set  up  for  their  revolt  They 
complain  of  being  denied  the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences ;  and  this  they  do,  though  they 
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entered  the  country  and  swore  allegiance  to  its  government,  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  rehgion  of  the  state  and 
alone  tolerated  by  the  constitution.  What  increases  the  hoUowness 
and  criminalitj  of  the  pretence  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  the  constitution,  Protestant  sects  had  held  their  meetings  undis- 
turbed in  Texas,  and  no  persecution  had  ever  taken  place  on  account 
of  difference  of  creed. 

Another  grievance  bj  which  thej  justify  their  revolt  is,  that  the 
trial  by  jury  had  been  withheld ;  and  this  complaint  thoj  have  the 
courage  to  make,  although  they  were  fully  aware,  before  becoming  the 
adopted  citizens  of  the  country,  that  this  mode  of  trial  was  utterly 
unknown  to  its  jurisprudence,  and  though,  in  the  constitution  of  tho 
State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  following  article  had  been  intro- 
duced :  **  One  of  the  principal  subjects  for  the  attention  of  Congress 
State  Legislature]  shall  be  to  establish  in  criminal  cases  the  trial  by 
jury,  extending  it  gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in  civil  cases,  in 
proportion  as  the  advantages  of  this  precious  institution  may  be  prac- 
tically developed." 

One  of  the  greatest  grievances  in  the  eyes  of  Texas,  was  the  change 
of  the  Mexican  government  from  a  Federal  to  a  Central  or  Consolidated 
form.  But  this  change,  however  violently  brought  about,  was  ratified  by 
the  national  Congress  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Mexican  people.  The  decree  of  Con- 
gress, introducing  this  *'  reform*'  of  the  national  institutions,  declares 
the  system  of  government  "republican,  popular,  and  representative," 
and  provides  sAl  the  organs  by  which  such  a  government  is  character- 
ised. What  also  deserves  our  consideration,  in  estimating  this 
measure  is,  that  the  whole  history  of  Mexico  has  proved  the  necessity 
of  substituting  a  Central  for  a  Federal  government.  Liberty  and 
order  can  be  reconcilbd  and  preserved  in  that  country  by  no  process 
but  by  the  introduction  of  more  simple  and  efficient  institutions.  And 
yet  the  Texans,  a  handful  of  strangers,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  be- 
cause the  government  was  changed  by  a  nation  of  nine  millions  with 
out  their  consent 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Texans  as  a  handful  of  people.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  insurrection  they  were  about  twenty  thousand,  including 
women  and  children.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly  unable  to  achieve  or 
maintain  national  independence ;  so  that  one  condition  wliich  is  required 
to  authorise  revolution,  namely,  the  ability  to  sustain  a  government, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  they  could  not  pretend  to  fulfil. 
Twenty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  raising  the  standard  of 
war,  and  proposing  to  dismember  a  mighty  empire  !  It  is  very  pos~ 
sible  that  there  are  suburbs  of  London  containing  an  equal  numb^  of 
discontented  people,  who  suffer  under  and  have  reason  to  complain  of 
municipal  or  national  injustice.  And  may  these  fiy  to  arms,  set  up 
for  a  nation,  and  strive  to  break  the  unity  of  the  British  dominions? 
It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  the  Texans  were  not  only  a  drop 
of  the  bucket  compared  with  the  Mexican  population,  but  that  they 
were  a  decided  minority  in  the  particular  State  to  which  tliey  belong- 
ed ;  so  that  their  revolt  may  be  compared  to  the  rising  of  a  county  in 
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Massachusetts  or  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate 
soyereigntj,  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  imagined  yiolation  of  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  or  the  State  government.  Still  more,  this 
little  knot  of  Texans  were  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  revolt. 
The  older  and  wealthier  inhabitants  favoured  peace.  **  There  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  among  the  colonists,  and  even  violent  part/ 
dissentions.  Many,  who  were  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
were  opposed  to  all  these  hostile  movements.  The  first  public  declar- 
ation of  independence  was  adopted,  not  by  persons  assuming  to  act  in 
a  representative  capacity,  but  by  about  ninety  indimdtmlSf  all,  except 
two,  Americans,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  names,  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  recommending  a  similar  course  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
That  declaration  furnishes  proofs  of  the  dissentions  and  jealousies  of 
which  we  have  spoken. — It  proves  anotlier  fact,  that  the  ancient  popu- 
lation of  the  province  was  favourable  to  the  new  views  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico."  In  some  letters  written  by  Col.  S.  T.  Austin,  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  in  the  year  1834,  whilst  imprisoned  in  Mexico 
on  the  charge  of  encouraging  revolutionary  movements  in  Texas,  wo 
have  some  remarkable  passages,  showing  the  aversion  of  the  sounder 
part  of  the  population  to  violent  measures.  **  I  wish  my  friends  and 
all  Texas  to  adopt  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  motto  and  rule  I  have 
stated  in  this  letter.  The  rule  is,  to  discountenance,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  efficient  manner,  all  persons  who  are  in  the  liabit  of 
speaking  or  writing  in  violent  or  disrespectful  terms  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple or  authorities. — I  have  been  led  into  so  much  difficulty,  and  Texas 
has  been  so  much  jeopardised  in  its  true  and  permanent  interests,  by 
inflammatory  men,  political  fanatics,  poHtical  adventurers,  would-be- 
great  men,  vain  talkers,  and  visionary  fools,  that  I  begin  to  lose  all 
confidence  except  for  those  who  seek  their  living  between  the  plough- 
handles  ;  and,  sJas  for  them !  they  are  too  often  sacrificed  before  they 
know  it. — Tolerate  no  more  violent  measures,  and  you  will  prosper, 
and  obtain  from  the  government  all  that  reasonable  men  ought  to  ask 
for,"*  It  is  very  plain,  that,  of  tliis  diminutive  colony,  the  more 
reasonable  men,  had  they  not  been  overborne  by  the  more  violent, 
would  have  averted  the  civil  war.  Such  was  the  number  which  set 
up  for  a  nation ! 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  Texas  had  grievtChces  to  justify 
complaint.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  no  documents.  That  she  was  not 
always  wisely  governed,  that  her  rights  were  not  always  respected,  who 
can  doubt?  What  else  could  be  expected?  Mexico  is  not  wise. 
Mexico  is  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  human  rights.  Her  civilization 
is  very  imperfect,  as  we  and  the  Texans  have  always  known  ;  and  a 
good  government  is  one  of  the  slowest  fruits  of  civilization.  In  truth 
a  good  government  exists  nowhere.  The  errors  and  vices  of  rulers 
entail  evils  on  every  state.  Especially  in  an  extensive  community, 
some  districts  will  always  suffer  from  unwise,  partial,  unjust  legislation. 
If  every  town  or  county  may  start  up  into  a  sovereign  state,  whenever 
it  is  wronged,  society  will  be  given  up  to  perpetual  convulsion,  and 
history  be  one  bloody  record  of  revolt.  The  right  of  insurrection  is  to 
*  HUtory  of  Texas,  p.  210,  Aastin's  Correspondence. 
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be  exercised  most  rarely,  fearfully,  rcluctantlj,  and  oulj  in  cases  of 
fixed,  pronounced,  persevering  oppression,  from  which  no  relief  caii 
be  found  but  in  force.     Nothing  is  easier  than  for  any  and  every  people 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  wrongs  ;  nothing  more  ruinous  than  to  rebel  be- 
cause every  claim  is  not  treated  with  respect.     The  United  States  did 
not  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  because  every  human  right,  which  could 
be  demonstrated  by  moral  science,  was  not  granted  them  ;  but  because 
they  were  denied  the  rights  which  their  fatliers  had  enjoyed,  and  which 
had  been  secured  to  tlie  rest  of  the  empire.     They  began  with  pleading 
precedent.     They  took  their  first  stand  on  the  British  constitution. 
They  claimed  the  rights  of  Englishmen.     They  set  up  the  case  of 
pecuhar   oppression  ;   and   did  not  appeal  to  arms,  until  they  had 
sought  redress,  for  years,  by  i)r.tient  and  respectful  remonstrance ; 
until  they  had  exhausted  every  means  of  conciliation  which  wisdom 
could  devise  or  a  just  self-respect  would  allow.     Such  was  the  code  of 
national  morality  to  which  our  fathers  bowed ;  and  in  so  doing  they 
acknowledged  the  sacrcdness  of  alh^giance,  and  manifested  their  deep 
conviction  of  the  fearful  responsibility  of  subverting  a  government  and 
of  rupturing  national  ties.     A  province,  in  estimating  its  grievances, 
should  have  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs.     A  colony,  emigratmg  from  a  highly  civilised  country,  has 
no  right  to  expect  in  a  less  favoured  state  the  privileges  it  has  left  be- 
hind.    The  Texan s  must  have  been  insane,  if,  on  entering  Mexico, 
they  looked  for  an  administration  as  faultless  as  that  under  wliich  they 
had  lived.     They  miglit  with  equal  reason  have  planted  themselves  in 
Russia,  and  then  have  unfurled  the  banner  of  hidependence  near 
tho  throne  of  the  Czar,  because  denied  the  immunities  of  their  native 
land. 

Having  thus  considered  the  gi-ievanccs  of  the  Texans,  I  now  proceed 
to  consider  tho  real  and  gi-eat  causes  of  the  revolt.  These  are  matters 
of  notoriety,  so  as  to  need  no  minute  exposition.  The  first  great  cause 
was  the  unbounded,  unprincipled  spirit  of  land  speculation,  which  so 
tempting  a  prize  as  Texas  easily  kindled  in  multitudes  in  the  United 
States,  where  this  mode  of  gambling  is  too  common  a  vice.  Largo 
grants  of  land  in  Texas  were  originally  made  to  individuals,  chiefly 
citizens  of  our  country,  who,  in  many  cases,  transferred  their  claims 
to  joint-stockVfeompanies  in  some  of  our  cities.  A  quotation  will  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  these  grants  and  the  frauds  and  speculations  to 
which  they  gave  birth.  "  The  nominal  grantee  is  called  the  empre- 
sario.  He  is  considered,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  merely  as  a 
trustee  of  the  government,  having  no  title  himself  to  the  land  within 
tho  limits  of  his  future  colony,  except  upon  condition  of  settling  a 
number  of  famihes  [within  a  given  time].  The  settlers  themselves 
receive  a  title  for  each  family  for  a  league  square,  upon  the  express 
condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  the  payment  of  certain 
very  moderate  charges  within  a  limited  period.  It  is  believed,  that 
these  conditions  were  by  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico  the  basis  of 
all  the  land-titles  in  Texas,  together  with  the  further  condition,  that 
all  right  and  title  should  be  forfeited,  if  the  grantee  [or  new  settler] 
siiould  abandon  the  country,  or  sell  his  land  before  having  cultivated 
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it  An  irspection  of  the  various  maps  of  Texas  will  show  how  num- 
erous have  been  these  privileges  conceded  to  various  empresarios.  The 
face  of  the  province,  from  Nueces  to  Red  River,  and  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  mountains,  is  nearly  covered  bv  them.  It  became  at  last  a 
matter  of  greedy  speculation  ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  of 
the  emprcsarios.  forgetting  the  contingent  character  of  their  own  rights 
to  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  their  future  colonists  were 
to  receive  allotments  of  land,  proceeded  at  once  to  make  out  scrip, 
which  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  to  an  incalculable  amount. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  are  informed  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
manufacture  of  land-titles,  having  no  foundation  whatever,  has  been 
carried  on  as  a  regular  business.  That  frauds  of  these  different  kinds 
have  been  practised  on  the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  boyon<l  doubt.  Had  the  close  of  the  present  cam- 
paign been  what  its  opening  seemed  to  portend,  and  the  colonies  been 
broken  up,  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  losses  which  would 
be  sustained  by  those  who  have  never  seen  the  land  which  they  have 
bought.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say,  that  millions  have  been 
expended  in  the  Southern  and  South- western  States.'* 

Texas,  indeed,  has  boon  regarded  as  a  prey  for  laud  speculators  with- 
in its  own  borders  and  in  the  United  States.  To  show  the  scale  on 
which  this  kind  of  plunder  hiis  been  carried  on,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
the  legislature  of  Coahuiia  and  Texas,  in  open  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Mexico,  wore  induced  **  bv  a  company  of  land  speculators,  never 
distinctly  known,  to  grant  them,  in  consideration  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  the  extent  of  four  hundred  square  leagues  of  the  public  land.* 
This  transaction  was  disavowed,  and  the  grant  annulled,  by  the  Mexi- 
can government,  and  led  to  the  dispersion  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  governor,  Viesca.  And  yet  this  unauthorised, 
and  perhaps,  corrupt  grant  of  public  lands  formed  the  basis  of  new 
speculation  and  frauds.  A  new  scrip  was  formed  ;  and  according  to 
the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  four  hundred  leagues 
became,  in  the  hand  of  speculators,  as  many  thousands.  The  extent 
of  these  frauds  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ;  for  such  is  the  blindness  of 
cupidity,  that  anything  which  looks  fair  on  paper  passes  without  scrut- 
iny for  a  land-title  in  Texas.'*  The  indignation  excited  in  the 
Mexican  government  by  this  enormous  grant,  and  the  attempt  to  seize 
the  legislators  who  perpetrated  it,  were  among  the  immediate  excite- 
ments to  the  revolt.  In  consequence  of  these  lawless  proceedings, 
great  numbers  in  this  country  and  Texas  have  nominal  titles  to  land, 
which  can  only  be  substantiated  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the 
General  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  are,  of  consequence,  directly  and 
strongly  interested  in  severing  this  province  from  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. Texan  independence  can  alone  legalise  the  mighty  frauds 
of  the  land  speculator.  Texas  must  be  wrested  from  the  country  to 
which  she  owes  allegiance,  that  her  soil  may  pass  into  the  hands  of 
cheating  and  cheated  foreigners.  We  have  here  one  explanation  of 
the  zeal,  with  which  the  Texan  cause  was  embraced  in  the  United 
States.  Fron^  this  country  the  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
*  Another  account  says,  ill  leagues  for  30,000  dollanu 
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Texan  revolution ;  and  a  principal  motive  has  been,  the  unappeasable 
hunger  for  Texan  land.  An  interest  in  that  soil,  whether  real  or 
fictitious,  has  been  spread  over  our  country.  Thus  '*  the  generous 
zeal  for  freedom,"  which  has  stirred  and  armed  so  manj  of  our  citizens 
to  fight  for  Texas,  turns  out  to  be  a  passion  for  unrighteous  spoiL 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  the  revolt ;  and  this  was,  the  resolu- 
tion to  throw  Texas  open  to  slave-holders  and  slaves.  Mexico,  at  the 
moment  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  joke,  gave  a  noble  testimony  of 
her  loyalty  to  free  principles,  by  decreeing,  "  that  no  person  there- 
after should  be  born  a  slave  or  introduced  as  such  into  the  Mexican 
States  ;  tliat  all  slaves  then  held  should  receive  stipulated  wages,  and 
be  subject  to  no  punishment  but  on  trial  and  judgment  by  the  magis- 
trate.*' The  subsequent  acts  of  the  government  carried  out  fully  these 
constitutional  provisions.  It  is  matter  of  deep  grief  and  humiliation,  that 
the  emigrants  from  this  country,  whilst  boasting  of  superior  civilization, 
refused  to  second  this  honourable  policy,  intended  to  set  limits  to  one 
of  the  greatest  social  evils.  Slaves  were  brought  into  Texas  with  their 
masters  from  the  neighbouring  States  of  tliis  country.  One  mode  of 
evading  the  laws  was,  to  introduce  slaves  under  formal  indentures  for 
long  periods,  in  some  cases  it  is  said  for  ninety-nine  years.  By  a  decree 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  all  indentures  for  a 
longer  period  than  ten  years  were  annulled,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  freedom  of  children  bom  during  this  apprenticeship.  This  settled, 
invincible  purpose  of  Mexico  to  exclude  slavery  from  her  limits,  created 
as  strong  a  purpose  to  annihilate  her  authority  in  Texas.  By  this  pro- 
hibition, Texas  was  virtually  shut  against  emigration  from  the  South- 
em  and  Western  portions  of  this  country  ;  and  it  is  well  known  tliat 
the  eyes  of  the  South  and  West  had  for  some  time  been  turned  to  this 
province,  as  a  new  market  for  slaves,  as  a  new  field  for  slave  labour, 
and  as  a  vast  accession  of  political  power  to  the  Slave-holding  States. 
That  such  views  wofo  prevalent,  we  know  ;  for,  nefarious  as  they  are, 
they  found  their  way  into  the  public  prints.  The  project  of  dismem- 
bering a  neighbouring  republic,  that  slave-holders  and  slaves  might 
overspread  a  region  which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  free  population, 
was  discussed  in  newspapers  as  cooly  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  obvious 
right  and  unquestionable  humanity.  A  powerful  interest  was  thus 
created  for  severing  from  Mexico  her  distant  province.  We  have  here 
a  powerful  incitement  to  the  Texan  revolt,  and  another  explanation  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  men  and  money  were  tlurown  from  the  United 
States  into  that  region  to  carry  on  the  war  of  revolution. 

I  proceed  to  another  circumstance,  which  helped  to  determine  or  at 
least  to  hasten  the  insurrection ;  and  that  was,  the  disappointment  of 
the  Texans  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  themselves  an  organization  as 
a  separate  State.  Texas  and  Coahuila  had  hitherto  formed  a  Single 
State.  But  the  colonists,  being  a  minority  in  the  joint  legislature, 
found  themselves  thwarted  in  their  plans.  Impatient  of  this  restraint, 
and  probably  suffering  at  times  from  a  union  which  gave  the  superiority 
to  others,  they  prepared  for  themselves  a  constitution,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  State,  neglecting  in  their  haste  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Mexican  law.    This  instrument  they  forwarded 
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to  the  capital  for  the  sanction  of  the  General  Congress,  by  whom  it 
was  immediately  rejected.  Its  informality  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  finding  no  better  reception  ;  but  the  omission  of  all  provision  to 
secure  the  country  against  slavery,  was  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  its 
ratifioation.  The  irritation  of  the  Texans  was  great.  Once  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  State,  they  would  not  have  found  it  difficult,  in 
their  remoteness  from  the  capital  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
nation,  to  manage  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  A  virtual  indepen* 
denoe  might  have  been  secured,  and  the  laws  of  Mexico  evaded  with 
impunity.  Their  exasperation  was  increased  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  agent  who  had  carried  the  instrmnent  to  Mexico,  and  who  had  ad- 
vised them,  in  an  intercepted  letter,  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  or  to  organise  a  State  Government  without  authority  from  the 
National  Congress.  Thus  denied  the  privilege  of  a  separate  State,  and 
threatened  with  new  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government 
to  enforce  the  laws,  they  felt  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  ; 
and  looking  abroad  for  help,  resolved  to  take  the  chances  of  a  con- 
flict with  the  cripple  power  of  Mexico. 

Such  were  the  chief  excitcmeuts  to  the  revolt  Undoubtedly,  the 
Texans  were  mstigated  by  the  idea  of  wrongs,  as  well  as  by 
mercenary  hopes.  But  had  they  yielded  true  obedience  to  the 
country  of  which  they  had,  with  their  own  free  will,  become  a  part ; 
had  they  submitted  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  revenue,  to  the  sale 
of  lands,  and  to  slavery  ;  the  wrongs  of  which  they  complained  might 
never  have  been  experienced,  or  might  never  have  been  construed 
into  a  plea  for  insurrection.  The  great  motives  to  revolt  on  which. 
I  have  insisted  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  wonderful  that  any  among 
us  could  be  cheated  into  sympathy  with  the  Texan  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Slavery  and  fraud  lay  at  its  very  foundation. 
It  is  notorious,  that  land  speculators,  slave-holders,  and  selfish  adven- 
turers, were  among  the  foremost  to  proclaim  and  engage  in  the  crusade 
for  "  Texan  liberties."  From  the  hands  of  these  we  are  invited  to  re- 
ceive a  province,  torn  from  a  country  to  which  we  have  given  pledges 
of  amity  and  peace. — In  these  remarks,  I  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to 
say  that  every  invader  of  Texas  was  carried  thither  by  selfish  motives. 
Some,  I  doubt  not,  were  impelled  by  a  generous  interest  in  what  bore 
the  name  of  liberty;  and  more  by  that  natural  sympathy  which  incites 
a  man  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen  against  a  stranger,  without 
stopping  to  ask  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  But  the  motives, 
which  rallied  the  great  efficient  majority  round  the  standard  of  Texas, 
were  such  as  have  been  exposed,  and  should  awaken  any  sentiment  but 
respect. 

Having  considered  the  motives  of  the  revolution,  I  proceed  to  inquire, 
how  was  it  accomplished  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  show  more 
fully  the  criminality  of  the  enterprise.  The  Texans,  we  have  seen, 
were  a  few  thousands,  as  unfit  for  sovereignty  as  one  of  our  towns; 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  must  have  utterly  despaired  of  achieving  inde- 
pendence. They  looked  abroad ;  and  to  whom  did  they  look  ?  To  any 
foreign  state  ?  To  the  government  under  which  they  had  formerly 
lived  ?    No ;  their  whole  reliance  was  placed  on  selfish  individuals  in 
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a  neighbouring  republic  at  peace  with  Mexico.  Thej  looked  whoUj 
to  private  individuals,  to  citizens  of  this  country,  to  such  among  us,  as, 
defying  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  hungry  for  sudden  gain,  should  be 
lured  by  the  scent  of  this  mighty  prey,  and  should  be  ready  to  stain 
their  hands  with  blood  for  spoil.  They  held  out  a  country  as  a  prize  to 
the  reckless,  lawless,  daring,  avaricious,  and  trusted  to  tlie  excitements 
of  intoxicated  imagination  and  insatiable  cupidity,  to  supply  them  with 
partners  in  their  scheme  of  violence. 

By  whom  has  Texas  been  conquered  ?  By  the  colonists  ?  By  the 
hands  which  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  ?  By  foreign  governments 
espousing  tlioii*  cause?  No  ;  it  has  been  conquered  by  your  and  my 
countrymen,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  our 
laws  and  of  the  laws  of  nations.  We,  we  have  filled  the  ranks  which 
have  wrested  Texas  from  Mexico.  In  the  army  of  eight  hundred  men 
who  won  the  victory  which  scattered  the  Mexican  force,  and  made  its 
chief  a  prisoner,  **  not  more  tlian  fifty  were  citizens  of  Texas  having 
grievances  of  their  own  to  seek  relief  from  on  that  field."  The  Texans 
in  this  warfare  are  Httle  more  than  a  name,  a  cover,  under  which  sel- 
fish adventurers  from  another  country  have  prosecuted  their  work  of 
plunder. 

Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime  ;  and 
to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  entitled.  Modern 
times  furnish  no  example  of  individual  rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pirate  seizes  a  ship. 
The  colonists  and  their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing 
short  of  an  empire.  They  have  left  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  be- 
hind them.  Those  barbarians  conformed  to  the  maxims  of  their  age, 
to  the  rude  code  of  nations  in  time  of  thickest  heathen  darkness.  They 
invaded  England  under  their  sovereigns,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
gloomy  religion  of  the  North.  But  it  is  in  a  civilised  age,  and  amidst 
refinements  of  manners  ;  it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  science  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the  law  of  nations  and  en- 
forcements of  the  law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institutions  of  religion, 
learning,  and  humanity,  that  the  robbery  of  Texas  has  found  its  instni- 
ments.  It  is  from  a  free,  well-ordered,  enlightened  Christian  country, 
that  hordes  have  gone  forth,  in  open  day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty 
wrong. 

Let  mo  now  ask,  are  the  United  States  prepared  to  receive  from 
these  hands  the  gift  of  Texas  ?  In  annexing  it  to  this  country,  shall 
we  not  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  fruits  of  a  rapine  which  we  ought 
to  have  suppressed  ?  We  certainly  should  shrink  from  a  proposition  to 
receive  a  piratical  state  into  our  confederacy.  And  of  whom  does 
Texas  consist  ?  Very  much  of  our  own  citizens,  who  have  won  a  coun- 
try by  waging  war  against  a  foreign  nation,  to  which  we  owed  protec- 
tion against  such  assaults.  Does  it  consist  with  national  honour,  with 
national  virtue,  to  receive  to  our  embrace  men  who  have  prospered  by 
crimes  which  we  were  bound  to  reprobate  and  repress  ? 

Uad  this  country  resisted  with  its  whole  power  the  lawlessness  of  its 
citizens ;  had  these,  notwithstanding  such  opposition,  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  Mexico  a  recognition  of  independence  ;  and  were  their 
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Boyereignty  acknowledged  by  other  nations  ;  we  should  ^tand  acquitted, 
in  the  sight  of  the  civilised  world,  of  participating  in  their  crime,  were 
considerations  of  policy  to  determine  us  to  admit  them  into  our  Union. 
Unhappily,  the  United  States  have  not  discharged  the  obligations  of  a 
neutral  state.  They  have  suffered,  by  a  culpable  negligence,  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Mexican  territory  by  their  citizens  ;  and  if  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  whilst  Mexico  yet  threatens  to  enforce  her  claims, 
they  should  proceed  to  incorporate  Texas  with  themselves,  they  would 
involve  themselves,  before  all  nations,  in  the  whole  infamy  of  the  re- 
volt. The  United  States  have  not  been  just  to  Mexico.  Our  citizens 
did  not  steal  singly,  silently,  in  disguise,  into  that  land.  Their  pur- 
pose of  dismembering  Mexico,  and  attaching  her  distant  province  to 
this  country,  was  not  wrapt  in  mystery.  It  was  proclaimed  in  our  pub- 
lic prints.  Expeditions  were  openly  fitted  out  within  our  borders  for 
the  Texan  war.  Troops  were  organised,  equipped,  and  marched  for 
the  scene  of  action.  Advertisements  for  volunteers,  to  be  enrolled  and 
conducted  to  Texas  at  the  expense  of  that  territory,  were  inserted  in 
our  newspapers.  The  government,  indeed,  issued  its  proclamation, 
forbidding  these  hostile  preparations ;  but  this  was  a  dead  letter. 
Military  companies,  with  officers  and  standards,  in  defiance  of  procla- 
mations, and  in  the  face  of  day,  directed  their  steps  to  tlie  revolted 
province.  We  had,  indeed,  an  army  near  the  frontiers  of  Mexico. 
Did  it  turn  back  these  invaders  of  a  land  with  which  we  were  at  peace  i 
On  the  contrary  did  not  its  presence  give  confidence  to  the  revolters  ? 
After  this,  what  construction  of  our  conduct  shall  we  force  on  the 
world,  if  we  proceed,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  receive  into  our 
Union  the  territory,  which,  through  our  neglect,  has  fallen  a  prey  to 
lawless  invasion  ?  Are  we  willing  to  take  our  place  among  robber- 
states?  As  a  people,  have  we  no  self-respect?  Have  we  no  reverence 
for  national  morality  ?  Have  we  no  feeling  of  responsibility  to  other 
nations,  and  to  Him  by  whom  the  fates  of  nations  are  disposed? 

II.  Having  unfolded  the  argument  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
from  the  criminality  of  the  revolt,  I  proceed  to  a  second  very  solemn 
consideration,  namely,  that  by  this  act  our  country  will  enter  on  a 
career  of  encroachment,  war,  and  crime,  and  will  merit  and  incur 
the  punishment  and  woe  of  aggravated  wrong-doing.  The  seizure  of 
Texas  will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  darken  our  future  history.  It  will 
be  linked  by  an  iron  necessity  to  long  continued  deeds  of  rapine  and 
blood.  Ages  may  not  see  the  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy,  the  first  scene 
of  which  we  are  so  ready  to  enact.  It  is  strange  that  nations  should 
be  so  much  more  rash  than  individuals  ;  and  this,  in  the  face  of  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  teaching,  from  the  beginning  of  society,  that, 
of  all  precipitate  and  criminal  deeds,  those  perpetrated  by  nations  are 
the  most  fruitful  of  misery. 

Did  this  country  know  itself,  or  were  it  disposed  to  profit  by  self- 
knowledge,  it  would  feel  the  necessity  of  laying  an  immediate  curb  on 
its  passion  for  extended  territory.  It  would  not  trust  itself  to  new 
acquisitions.  It  would  shrink  from  the  temptation  to  conquest  We 
are  a  restless  people,  prone  to  encroachment,  impatient  of  the  ordinary 
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laws  of  progress,  less  anxious  to  consolidate  and  perfect  than  to  extend 
our  institutions,  more  ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  oyer  a  wide 
space  than  of  diffusing  beautj  and  firuitfulness  over  a  narrower  field. 
We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  throughout  nature,  noble 
growths  are  slow.  Our  people  throw  themselves  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization,  and  expose  themselves  to  relapses  into  a  semi- barbarous 
state,  under  the  impulse  of  wild  imagination,  and  for  the  name  of  great 
possessions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  people  on  earth,  on  whom  the  ties  of 
local  attachment  sit  so  loosely.  Even  the  wandering  tribes  of  Scjthia 
are  boimd  to  one  spot,  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;  but  the  homes  and 
graves  of  our  fathers  detain  us  feebly.  The  known  and  familiar  is 
often  abandoned  for  the  distant  and  untrodden ;  and  sometimes  the 
untrodden  is  not  the  less  eagerly  desired  because  belonging  to  others. 
We  owe  this  spirit,  in  a  measure,  to  our  descent  from  men  who  left 
the  old  world  for  the  new,  the  seats  of  ancient  cultivation  for  a  wilder- 
ness, and  who  advanced  by  driving  before  them  tlie  old  occupants  of 
the  soiL  To  this  spirit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity ;  and, 
through  its  ascendancy,  the  records  of  tliis  young  nation  are  stained 
with  atrocities,  at  which  communities  grown  gray  in  corruption,  might 
blush. 

It  is  full  time,  that  we  should  lay  on  ourselves  serious,  resolute  re- 
straint. Possessed  of  a  domain,  vast  enough  for  the  growth  of  ages, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  in  the  career  of  acquisition  and  conquest. 
Already  endangered  by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance  without  im- 
minent peril  to  our  institutions,  union,  prosperity,  virtue,  and  peace. 
Our  former  additions  of  territory  have  been  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  outlets  for  the  population  of  the  South  and  the  West.  No 
such  pretext  exists  for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  cannot  seize  upon 
or  join  to  ourselves  that  territory,  without  manifesting  and  strength- 
ening the  purpose  of  setting  no  limits  to  our  empire.  We  give  our- 
selves an  impulse,  which  will  and  must  precipitate  us  into  new  invasions 
of  our  neighbour's  soil.  Is  it  by  pressing  forward  in  this  course  that 
we  are  to  learn  self-restraint  ?  Is  cupidity  to  be  appeased  by  gratifi- 
cation ?  Is  it  by  unrighteous  grasping,  that  an  impatient  people  will 
be  instructed  how  to  hem  themselves  within  the  rigid  bounds  of  justice? 

Texas  is  a  country  conquered  by  our  citizens  ;  and  the  annexation 
of  it  to  our  Union  wiU  be  the  beginning  of  conquests,  which,  ludess 
arrested  and  beaten  back  by  a  just  and  kind  Providence,  will  stop  only 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry  Peace, 
peace.  Our  Eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge  its  appetite  on  its  first  vic- 
tim ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in 
every  new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare 
perpetual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico,  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  boundless  wealth,  has  already  awakened  rapacity. '  Already 
it  has  been  proclaimed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  the 
sway  of  this  magnificent  realm,  that  the  rude  form  of  society,  which 
Spain  established  there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. Without  this  exposure  of  plans  of  rapine  and  subjugation,  the 
result,  as  far  as  our  will  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first 
step  to  Mexico.     The  moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texas,  the 
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boundaries  of  those  two  countries  will  become  nominal,  will  be  little  more 
tlian  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  In  tlie  fact,  that  portions  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  are  already  threatened  with  devastation, 
through  the  impatience  of  multitudes  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
tlie  Texan  land  of  promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood 
which  will  pour  itself  still  further  south,  when  Texas  shall  be  but  par- 
tially overrun. 

Can  Mexico  look  without  alarm  on  the  approaches  of  this  ever- 
growing tide  ?  Is  she  prepared  to  be  a  passive  prey  ?  to  shrink  and 
suiTondcr  without  a  struggle  ?  Is  she  not  strong  in  her  hatred,  if  not 
in  her  fortresses  or  skill  ?  Strong  enough  to  make  war  a  dear  and 
bloody  game  ?  Can  she  not  bring  to  bear  on  us  a  force,  more  formid- 
able than  ^eets,  the  force  of  privateers,  that  is,  of  legalised  pirates, 
which,  issuing  from  her  ports,  will  scour  the  seas,  prey  on  our  com- 
merce, and  add  to  spoiliation,  cruelty  and  murder  ? 

Even  were  the  dispositions  of  our  government  most  pacific  and  opposed 
to  encroachment,  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  almost  certainly  em- 
broil us  with  Mexico.  This  territory  would  be  overrun  by  adventurers ; 
and  the  most  unprincipled  of  these,  the  proscribed,  the  disgraced,  the 
outcasts  of  society,  would,  of  course,  keep  always  in  advance  of  the  better 
population.  These  would  represent  our  republic  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mexican  States.  The  history  of  the  connexion  of  such  men  with  the 
Indians,  forewarns  us  of  the  outrages  which  would  attend  their  contact 
with  the  border  inhabitants  of  our  southern  neighbour.  Texas,  from 
its  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  government,  would  be  feebly  restrained 
by  the  authorities  of  th(^  nation  to  which  it  would  belong.  Its  whole 
early  history  would  be  a  lesson  of  scorn  for  Mexico,  an  education  for 
invasion  of  her  soil.  Its  legislature  would  find  in  its  position  some 
colour  for  stretching  to  the  utmost  the  doctrine  of  state-sovereignty. 
It  would  not  hear  unmoved  the  cries  for  protection  and  vengeance, 
which  would  break  from  the  frontier,  from  the  very  men  whose  law- 
lessness would  provoke  the  cruelties  so  indignantly  denounced ;  nor 
would  it  sift  very  anxiously  the  question  on  which  side  the  wrong  began. 
To  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  tender  mercies  of  the  back-settlers 
and  law-givers  of  Texas,  the  peace  of  this  country  would  be  committed. 

Have  we  counted  the  cost  of  establishing  and  making  perpetual 
these  hostile  relations  with  Mexico  ?  Will  wars,  begun  in  rapacity, 
carried  on  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  confederation,  and,  of  conse« 
qaence,  little  checked  or  controlled  by  Congress,  add  strength  to  our 
institutions,  or  cement  our  union,  or  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence 
on  rulers  or  people  ?  What  hmits  can  be  set  to  the  atrocities  of  such 
conflicts  ?  What  limits  to  the  treasures,  which  must  be  lavished  on 
such  distant  borders  ?  What  limits  to  the  patronage  and  power,  which 
such  distant  expeditions  must  accumulate  in  the  ha^ds  of  the  Execu- 
tive ?  Are  the  blood  and  hard-earned  wealth  of  the  older  States  to  be 
poured  out  like  water,  to  protect  and  revenge  a  new  people,  whose 
character  and  condition  will  plunge  them  into  perpetual  wrongs  ? 

Is  the  time  never  to  come,  when  the  neighbourhood  of  a  more 
powerful  and  civilised  people  will  prove  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  curse, 
to  aa  inferior  community?     It  was  my  hope,  when  the    Spanish 
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colouies  of  this  coiitineut  separated  themselves  from  the  mother  country, 
and  in  admiration  of  the  United  States,  adopted  republican  institu* 
tions,  that  they  wore  to  find  in  us  friends  to  their  freedom,  helpers  to 
their  civilization.  If  ever  a  people  wore  placed  bj  Providence  in  a 
condition  to  do  good  to  a  neighbouring  state,  we  of  this  couMtrj  sus- 
tained such  a  relation  to  Mexico.  That  nation,  inferior  in 
science,  arts,  agriculture,  and  legislation,  looked  to  u<^  with  a  generous 
tnist.  She  opened  her  ports  and  territories  to  our  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, and  merchants.  We  might  have  conquered  her  bj  the  onljr  hon- 
ourable arms,  bj  the  force  of  superior  intelligence,  industry,  and  mo- 
rality. We  might  silently  have  poured  in  upon  her  our  improvements  ; 
and  by  tlio  infusion  of  our  population,  have  assimilated  her  to  our- 
selves. Justice,  good- will,  and  profitable  intercourse,  might  have  ce- 
mented a  lasting  friendship.  And  what  is  now  the  case  i  A  deadly 
hatred  burns  in  Mexico  towards  this  country.  No  stronger  national 
sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered  provinces  together  than  dread 
and  detestation  of  Republican  America.  She  is  ready  to  attach  her- 
self to  Europe  for  defence  from  the  United  States.  All  the  moral 
power,  which  we  might  have  gained  over  Mexico,  we  have  thrown 
away ;  and  suspicion,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  have  supplanted  respect 
and  trust 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious  reasoning,  which 
discredits  a  people  among  whom  it  finds  favour.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  nations  are  swayed  by  laws,  as  unfailing  as  those  which  govern 
matter  ;  that  they  liave  their  destinies  ;  that  their  character  and  po- 
sition carry  them  forward  irresistibly  to  their  goal ;  that  the  station- 
ary Turk  must  sink  under  the  progressive  civilization  of  Russia,  as 
inevitably  as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls  to  the  earth  ;  that,  by  a  like 
neca<^ity,  the  Indians  liave  melted  before  the  white  man,  and  the 
mixed,  degraded  race  of  Mexico  must  melt  before  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Away  with  this  vile  sophistry !  There  is  no  necessity  for  crime.  There 
is  no  Fate  to  justify  rapacious  nations,  any  more  than  to  justify  gam- 
blers and  robbers,  in  plunder.  We  boast  of  the  progress  of  society, 
and  this  progress  consists  in  the  substitution  of  reason  and  moral  prin- 
ciple for  the  sway  of  brute  force.  It  is  true,  that  more  civilized  must 
always  exert  a  great  power  over  less  civilized  communities  in  their 
neighbourhood.  But  it  may  and  should  be  a  power  to  enlighten  and 
improve,  not  to  crush  and  destroy.  We  talk  of  accomplishing  our  des- 
tiny. So  did  the  late  conqueror  of  Europe  ;  and  destiny  consigned 
him  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean,  the  prey  of  an  ambition  which  des- 
troyed no  peace  but  his  own. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  embroiling 
us  with  Mexico  ;  but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  bring  us  into  col- 
lision with  other  states.  It  will,  almost  of  necessity,  involve  us  in 
hostility  with  European  powers.  Such  are  now  the  connexions  of  na- 
tions, that  Europe  must  look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose  ambi- 
tion, seconded  by  vast  resources  will  seem  to  place  within  her  grasp 
the  empire  of  the  new  world.  And  not  only  general  considerations  of 
this  nature,  but  the  particular  relation  of  certain  foreign  states  to  this 
continent,  must  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  now  happily  subsisting  be- 
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tween  us  and  the  kiugdoms  of  Europe.  England,  in  particular,  must 
watch  us  with  suspicion,  and  cannot  but  resist  our  appropriation  of 
Texas  to  ourselves.  She  has  at  once  a  moral  and  polidcal  interest  iu 
this  question,  which  demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

First,  England  has  a  moral  interest  iu  this  question.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  is  sought  by  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  extending  sla- 
very, and  thus  will  necessarily  give  new  life  and  extension  to  the  slave- 
trade.  A  new  and  vast  mai'ket  for  slaves,  cannot,  of  course,  be  opened, 
without  inviting  and  obtaining  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from 
this  country.  The  most  solemn  treaties,  and  ships  of  war  lining  the 
African  coast,  do  not  and  cannot  suppress  this  infernal  traffic,  as  long 
as  the  slaver,  freighted  with  stolen,  chained,  and  wretched  captives, 
can  obtain  a  price  proportioned  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking.  Now, 
England  has  long  made  it  a  part  of  her  foreign  policy  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade ;  and,  of  late,  a  strong  public  feeling  impels  the  go- 
Ternment  to  resist,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Can  we 
expect  her  to  bo  a  passive  spectator  of  a  measure,  by  which  her  strug- 
gles for  years  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  some  of  her  strongest  na- 
tional feelings  are  to  be  withstood  ? 

England  is  a  privilcjged  nation.  On  one  part  of  her  history  she  can 
look  with  unmixed  self-respect.  With  the  exception  of  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  I  know  not  a  moral  effort  so  glorious,  as  the 
long,  painful,  victorious  struggle  of  her  philanthropists  against  that  con- 
centration of  all  horrors,  cruelties,  and  crimes,  the  slave-trade.  Next 
to  this,  her  recent  Emancipation  Act  is  the  most  signal  expression, 
afforded  by  our  times,  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  a  purer  Chris- 
tianity. Other  nations  have  won  imperishable  honours  by  heroic 
struggles  for  their  own  rights.  But  there  was  wanting  the  example 
of  a  nation  espousing,  with  disinterestedness,  and  amidst  gi'eat  obsta- 
cles, the  rights  of  others,  the  rights  of  those  who  had  no  claim  but  that 
of  a  common  humanity,  the  rights  of  the  most  fallen  of  the  race.  Great 
Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt,  and  with  a  grinding  tax- 
ation, contracted  a  new  debt  of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  to  give 
freedom,  not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  tlie  degraded  African.  This  was 
not  an  act  of  policy,  not  a  work  of  statesmen.  Parhament  but  regis- 
tered the  edict  of  the  people.  The  English  natiu.i,  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  under  a  strong  Christian  impulse,  and  without  distinction 
of  i*ank,  sex,  party,  or  religious  names,  decreed  freedom  to  the  slave. 
I  know  not  that  history  records  a  national  act  so  disinterested,  so  su- 
blime. In  the  progress  of  ages,  England*8  naval  triumphs  will  shrink 
into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in  the  records  of  our  race.  This 
moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter  page.  Is  not  England,  re- 
presenting, as  she  does  in  this  case,  the  civilised  world,  authorised, 
and  even  bound,  to  remonstrate,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, against  a  measure,  by  which  the  great  work,  for  which  she  has 
80  long  toiled,  is  to  be  indefinitely  postponed  ? 

But  England  has  a  political  as  well  as  moral  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion. By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  sliall  approach  her  liberated 
colonies  ;  we  shall  build  up  a  power  in  her  neighbourhood,  to  which 
no  limits  can  be  prescribed.     By  adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of 
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Florida,  wo  shall  do  much  towards  girdling  the  Galf  of  Mexico  ;  aud 
I  doubt  not,  that  some  of  our  politicians  will  feel,  as  if  our  mastery  in 
that  sea  were  sure.     Tlie  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in   which  the 
European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  embraced  in 
our  ever-growing  scheme  of  empire.    In  truth,  collision  with  the  West 
Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  effect  of  the  extension  of  our  power  in 
that  quarter.     The  example,  which  thej  exhibit,  of  African  freedom, 
of  the  elevation  of  the  coloured  race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  in- 
fluences, most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the  South.     It  must  grow  con- 
tinually more  perilous.     These  islands,  unless  interfered  with  from 
abroad,  seem  destined  to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and  freedom  to 
the  African  race.     The  white  race  must  melt  more  and  more  before 
the  coloured,  if  both  are  left  to  free  competition.     The  Europeans, 
unnerved  by  the  climate,  and  forming  but  a  handful  of  the  population, 
cannot  stand  before  the  African,  who  revels  in  the  heat  of  the  tropics, 
aud  is  to  develope  under  it  all  his  energies.     Will  a  slave-holding  peo- 
ple, spreading  along  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  cultivate  friendly 
sentiments  towards  communities,  whose  whole  history  wiU  be  a  bitter 
reproach  to  their  institutions,  a  witness  againt  their  wrongs,  and  whose 
ardent  sympathies  will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ?     Cruel, 
ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  from  this  neighbourhood  of  hostile  prin- 
ciples, of  communities  regarding  one  another  with  unextinguishable 
hatred.     All  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  will  havo  cause  to  dread 
our  power,  but  none  so  much  as  the  emancipated.     Is  it  not  more  than 
possible,  that  wars,  having  for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  the  coloured 
race,  the   destruction  of  this  tempting  example   of  freedom,  should 
spring  from  tlie  proposed  extension  of  our  dominion  along  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf?     Can  England  view  our  encroachments  without  alarm?     I 
know  it  is  thought,  that,  staggering,  as  she  does,  under  her  enormous 
debt,  she  will  be  slow  to  engage  in  war.     But  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  to  induce  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  her.    Other  nations  look  with  jealousy  on  our  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  our  growing  maritime  power.     Other  nations 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  engross  or  control  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf.     We  ought  to  remember,  that  this  jealousy  is 
sanctioned  by  our  own  example.     It  is  understood,  that,  at  one  period 
of  the  internal  disorders  of  Spain,  which  rendered  all  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions insecure,  we  sought  from  France  and  great  Britain  assurances 
that  they  would  not  possess  themselves  of  Cuba.    Still  more,  after  the 
revolt  of  her  colonies  from  Spain,  and  after  our  recognition  of  their 
independence,  it  was  announced  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  that  we  should  regard  as  hostile,  any  interference 
on  their  part,  with  these  new  governments,  **  for  the  purpose  of  oppres- 
sing them,  or  controlling  their  destiny  in  any  other  way."  I,  of  course, 
have  no  communication  with  foreign  cabinets ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  has  remonstrated  againt  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
country.     An  English  minister  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office,  who 
should  see  another  state  greedily  swallowing  up  territories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by  all  just  means,  to  avert 
the  danger.  •  L  have  just  referred  to  the  warning  given  by  us  to  tho 
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powers  of  Europe,  to  abstain  from  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
colonies  torn  from  Spain.  How  will  Europe  interpret  our  act,  if  we 
now  seize  Texas,  and  take  this  stride  towards  Mexico?  Will  she  not 
suspect  tliat  wo  purposed  to  drive  away  the  older  vultures,  in  order 
to  keep  tlie  victim  to  ourselves ;  that  conscious  of  growing  power,  we 
foresaw,  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  states,  the  sure  extension  of  our 
own  dominion  over  the  new  world  ?  Can  we  expect  those  powers, 
with  such  an  example  before  them,  to  heed  our  warning?  Will  thej 
look  patiently  on,  and  see  the  young  vulture  feasting  on  the  nearest 
prey,  and  fleshing  itself  for  the  spoils  which  their  own  possessions  will 
next  present  ?  Will  it  be  strange,  if  hunger  for  a  share  of  the  plun- 
der, as  well  as  the  principle  of  self-defence,  should  make  this  conti- 
nent the  object  of  their  policy  to  an  extent  we  have  never  dreamed  ? 

It  is  of  great  and  manifest  importance,  that  we  should  use  every 
just  means  to  separate  this  continent  from  the  politics  of  Europe,  that 
we  should  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  connexion,  except  commer- 
cial, between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  that  we  should  give  to  foreign 
states  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  insinuating  themselves  into  our  affairs. 
For  this  end,  we  should  maintain  towards  our  sister  republics  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  was  ever  adopted  by  nation  towards  nation.  We 
should  strive  to  appease  their  internal  divisions,  and  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other.  We  should  even  make  sacrifices  to  build  up  their 
strength.  Weak  and  divided,  they  cannot  but  lean  on  foreign  support. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  or  allay  the  jealousies  which  the 
great  superiority  of  this  country  is  suited  to  awaken.  By  an  oppo- 
site policy  we  shall  favour  foreign  interference.  By  encroaching  on 
Mexico,  we  shall  throw  her  into  the  arms  of  European  states,  shall 
compel  her  to  seek  defence  in  transatlantic  alliance.  How  plain  is  it, 
that  alliance  with  Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United  States,  that 
her  defenders  will  repay  themselves  by  making  her  subservient  to  their 
views,  that  they  will  thus  strike  root  in  her  soil,  monopolise  her  trade, 
and  control  her  resources.  -And  with  what  face  can  we  resist  the 
aggressions  of  others  on  our  neighbour,  if  we  give  an  example  of  ag- 
ression ?  Still  more,  if  by  our  advances  we  put  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land in  new  peril,  with  what  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  of 
Cuba  ?  Suppose  her,  with  that  magnificent  island  in  her  hands,  to 
command  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi ;  will 
the  Western  States  find  compensation  for  this  formidable  neighboui- 
hood.  in  the  privilege  of  floodiug  Texas  with  slaves? 

Thns,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  entailed  on  us  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  And  is  war  the  policy  by  which  this  country  is 
to  flourish?  Was  it  for  interminable  conflicts  that  we  formed  onr 
Union  ?  Is  it  blood,  shed  for  plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our 
institutions  ?  Is  it  by  collision  with  the  greatest  maritime  power,  that 
oar  commerce  is  to  gain  strength  ?  Is  it  by  arming  against  ourselves 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  build  up  national 
honour  ?  Must  we  of  the  North  buckle  on  our  armour,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  slavery  ;  to  fight  for  a  possession  which  our  moral  principles 
and  just  jealousy  forbid  us  to  incorporate  with  our  confederacy  ?  In 
attaching  Texas  to  ourselves,  we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the  same 
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tiniG  expose  new  points  of  attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at  so  manj 
points,  we  shall  ne^d  a  vast  military  force.  Great  armies  will  require 
groat  revenues,  and  raise  up  great  cbieftians.  Are  we  tired  of  free- 
dom, that  we  are  prepared  to  place  it  under  such  guardians?  Is 
the  republic  bent  on  djing  bj  its  own  hand  ?  Does  not  everj  man 
feel,  that,  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institutions  cannot  be  pre- 
served ?  If  ever  a  country  were  bound  to  peace,  it  is  this.  Pearo 
is  our  great  interest.  In  peace  our  resources  are  to  bo  developed, 
tlie  true  interpretation  of  the  constitution  to  be  established,  an^l 
the  iutcrferuig  claims  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  adjusted.  In  peace 
we  are  to  discharge  our  great  debt  to  the  human  race,  and  to  diffuse 
freedom  bj  manifesting  its  fruits.  A  comitrj  has  no  right  to  adopt  a 
policy,  however  gainful,  which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to 
a  career  of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is  bound  to  seek,  even 
by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which  will  favour  peace,  justice,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  world.  A  nation,  provoking  war 
by  cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and,  above  all,  by  efforts  to  propagate 
the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to  itself,  to  God,  and  to  the  human 
race. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  to  me  the  strongest 
argument  against  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States.  This  mea- 
sure will  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery.  I  have  necessarily  glanced 
at  this  topic  in  tlie  preceding  pages  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  brought  out 
distinctly.  I  shall  speak  calmly,  but  I  must  speak  earnestly ;  and  I 
feel,  and  rejoice  to  feel,  that,  however  you  may  differ  from  some  of  my 
views,  yet  we  do  not  differ  as  to  the  great  principle  on  which  all  my 
remarks  and  remonstrances  are  founded.  Slavery  seems  to  you,  as  to 
me,  an  evil  and  a  wrong.  Your  language  on  this  subject  has  given 
me  a  satisfaction,  for  which  I  owe  you  thanks  ;  and  if,  in  what  I  am 
now  to  say,  I  may  use  expressions  which  you  may  think  too  strong,  I 
am  sure  your  candour  will  recognise  in  them  the  signs  of  deep  convic- 
tion, and  will  acquit  me  of  all  desire  to  irritate  or  give  pain. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  I  have  said,  will  extend  and  perpetuate 
slavery.  It  is  fitted,  and,  still  more,  intended  to  do  so.  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1829,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  agitated  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States ; 
and  it  was  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  strength  and  extension  it  would 
give  to  the  slave -holding  interest  In  a  series  of  essays,  ascribed  to  a 
gentleman  now  a  senator  in  Congress,  it  was  maintained,  that  five  or 
six  slave-holding  States,  would  by  this  measure  be  added  to  the  Union ; 
and  he  even  intimated  that  as  many  as  nine  States  as  large  as  Ken- 
tucky might  be  formed  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  In  Virginia,  about 
the  same  time,  calculations  were  made  as  to  the  increased  value  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  slaves,  and  it  was  even  said,  Uiat  this  acquisi- 
tion would  raise  the  price  fifty  per  cent.  Of  late  the  language  on  this 
subject  is  most  explicit  The  great  argument  for  annexing  Texas  is, 
that  it  will  strengthen  "  the  peculiar  institutions**  of  the  South,  and 
open  a  new  and  vast  field  for  slavery. 

By  this  act,  slavery  wiU  be  spread  over  regions  to  which  it  is  now 
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impossible  to  set  limits.  Texas,  I  repeat  it,  is  but  the  first  step  of 
aggressions.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  Providence  will  beat  back  and  hum- 
ble our  cupiditj  and  ambition.  But  one  guilty  success  is  often  suf- 
fered to  be  crowned,  as  men  call  it,  with  greater ;  in  order  that  a  more 
awful  retribution  may  at  length  vindicate  the  jitstice  of  God,  and  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed.  Texas,  smitten  with  slavery,  will  spread  the 
infection  beyond  herself.  We  know  that  the  tropical  regions  have 
been  found  most  propitious  to  this  pestilence  ;  nor  can  we  promise 
ourselves,  that  its  expulsion  from  them  for  a  season  forbids  its  return. 
By  annexing  Texas,  we  may  send  this  scourge  to  a  distance,  which, 
if  now  revealed,  would  appal  us,  and  through  those  vast  regions  every 
cry  of  the  injured  will  invoke  wrath  on  our  head.^. 

By  tliis  act,  slavery  will  bo  perpetuated  in  the  old  States,  as  well 
as  spread  over  new.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  soil  of  some  of  the  old 
States  has  become  exhausted  by  slave  cultivation.  Their  neighbour- 
hood to  communities,  which  are  flourishing  under  free  labour,  forces 
on  them  perpetual  arguments  for  adopting  this  better  system.  They 
now  adhere  to  slavery,  not  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  it  extracts 
from  the  soil,  but  because  it  furnishes  men  and  women  to  be  sold  in 
newly  settled  and  more  southern  districts.  It  is  by  slave-breeding 
and  slave-selling  that  these  States  subsist.  Take  away  from  them  a 
foreign  market,  and  slavery  would  die.  Of  consequence,  by  opening 
a  new  market,  it  is  prolonged  and  invigorated.  By  annexing  Texas, 
we  shall  not  only  create  it  where  it  does  not  exist,  but  breath  new  life 
into  it,  where  its  end  seemed  to  be  near.  States  which  might  and 
ought  to  throw  it  off,  will  make  the  multiplication  of  their  slaves  their 
great  aim  and  chief  resource. 

Nor  is  the  worst  told.  As  I  have  before  intimated,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  we  shall  not  only  quicken  the  domestic  slave- 
trade  ;  we  shall  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  foreign.  This,  indeed,  we 
have  pronounced  in  our  laws  to  be  felony  ;  but  we  make  our  laws  cob- 
'webs,  when  we  offer  to  rapacious  men  strong  motives  for  their  viola- 
tion. Open  a  market  for  slaves  in  an  unsettied  country,  with  a  sweep 
of  sea -coast,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government  that 
laws  may  be  evaded  with  impunity,  and  how  can  you  exclude  *  slaves 
from  Africa?  It  is  well  known  that  cargoes  have  been  landed  in 
Louisiana.  What  is  to  drive  them  from  Texas  ?  In  incorporating 
this  region  witli  the  Union  to  make  it  a  slave-country,  we  send  the 
kid-napper  to  prowl  through  the  jungles,  and  to  dart,  like  a  beast  of 
prey,  on  the  defenceless  villages  of  Africa ;  we  chain  the  helpless,  des- 
pairing victims ;  crowd  them  into  the  fetid,  pestilential  slave  ship ; 
expose  them  to  the  unutterable  cruelties  of  the  middle  passage,  and  if 
they  survive  it,  crush  them  with  perpetual  bondage. 

I  now  ask,  whether,  as  a  people,  we  are  prepared  to  seize  on  a 
neighbouring  territory  for  tho  end  of  extending  slavery  ?  I  ask,  whe- 
ther, as  a  people,  we  can  stand  forth  in  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight 
of  nations,  and  adopt  this  atrocious  policy  ?  Sooner  perish !  Sooner 
be  oar  name  blotted  out  from  the  record  of  nations ! 

This  is  no  place  for  entering  into  the  argument  against  slavery.  I 
have  elsewhere  given  my  views  of  it  In  truth,  no  argument  is  needed. 
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The  evil  of  slavery  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  one  of  those  primary,  iutiii- 
tive  truths,  which  need  only  a  fair  exhibition  to  be  immediately  re- 
»,ceived.  To  state  is  to  condemn  this  institution.  The  choice  which 
every  freeman  makes  of  death  for  his  child,  and  for  everything  he 
loves,  in  preference  to  slavery,  shows  what  it  is.  The  single  consider- 
ation, that,  by  slavery,  one  human  being  is  placed  powerless  and  de- 
fenceless in  the  hands  of  another,  to  be  driven  to  whatever  labour  that 
other  may  impose,  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  he  may  inflict,  to 
live  as  his  tool,  the  instrument  of  his  pleasure,  this  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed, to  satisfy  such  as  know  the  human  heart  and  its  unfitness  for  irre- 
sponsible power,  that,  of  all  conditions,  slavery  is  the  most  hostile  to 
the  dignity,  self-respect,  improvement,  rights,  and  happiness  of  Juiman 
beings.  Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  credibility,  that  a  people,  boasting 
of  freedom,  of  civihzation,  of  Christianity,  should  systematically  strive 
to  spread  this  calamity  over  the  earth  ? 

To  perpetuate  and  extend  slavery  is  not  now,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  what  it  once  was.  We  cannot  shelter  ourselves  under  tlie  errors 
and  usages  of  our  times.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  dark  ages,  or  to 
heathenism.  We  have  not  grown  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a  Wind- 
ing, crushing  tyranny.  We  live  under  free  institutions,  and  under 
the  broad  light  of  Christianity.  Every  principle  of  our  government 
and  religion  condemns  slavery.  The  spirit  of  our  age  condemns  it. 
The  decree  of  the  civilised  world  has  gone  out  against  it.  England 
has  abolished  it.  France  and  Denmark  meditate  its  abohtion.  The 
chain  is  falling  from  the  serf  in  Russia.  In  the  whole  circuit  of  civi- 
lised  nations,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  not  a 
voice  is  lifted  up  in  defence  of  slavery.  All  the  great  names  in  legis- 
lation and  religion  are  against  it.  The  most  enduring  reputations  of 
our  times  have  been  won  by  resisting  it.  Recall  the  great  men  of  this 
and  the  last  generation,  and,  be  they  philosophers,  philanthropists, 
poets,  economists,  statesmen,  jurists,  all  swell  the  reprobation  of  sla- 
very. The  leaders  of  opposing  religious  sects,  Wesley,  the  patriarch- 
of  Methodism,  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  pillars  of  Calvinism,  join  as 
brothers  in  one  solemn  testimony  against  slavery.  And  is  this  an  i^e, 
in  which  a  free  and  Christian  people  shall  dehberately  resolve  to  ex- 
tend and  perpetuate  the  evil  ?  In  so  doing,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  nations  ;  we  sink  below  the  civilization  of  our 
age  ;  we  invite  the  scorn,  indignation,  and  abhorrence  of  the  world. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  opposition  of  our  times  to  slavery  is  an 
accident,  a  temporary  gust  of  opinion,  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  hu- 
man thought,  a  fashion  to  pass  away  with  the  present  actors  on  the 
stage.  He  who  so  says  must  have  read  history  with  a  superficial  eye» 
and  is  strangely  blind  to  the  deepest  and  most  powerful  influences 
which  are  moulding  society.  Christianity  has  done  more  than  all  things 
to  determine  the  character  and  direction  of  our  present  civilization  ; 
and  who  can  question  or  overlook  the  tendency  and  design  of  tliis  re- 
ligion ?  Christianity  has  no  plainer  purpose  than  to  unite  all  men  as 
brethren,  to  make  man  unutterably  dear  to  man,  to  pour  contempt  on 
outward  distinctions,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  league  all  in  efibrts  for  the 
elevation  of  all.     Under  its  influence,  the  differences  of  nations  and 
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rank  are  softening.  To  the  establishment  of  a  fraternal  relation  among 
men,  the  science,  literature,  commerce,  education  of  the  Christian 
world  are  tending.  Who  cannot  see  this  mightj  movement  of  Provi- 
dence ?  Who  is  so  blind  as  to  call  it  a  temporarj  impulse  ?  Who  so 
daring,  so  impious,  as  to  strive  to  arrest  it  ? 

What  is  the  tendency  of  all  governments  in  the  Christian  world  ? 
To  secure  more  and  more  to  every  man  his  rights,  be  his  condition 
what  it  may.  Even  in  despotisms,  where  political  rights  are  denied, 
private  rights  are  held  more  and  more  sacred.  The  absolute  monarch 
IS  more  and  more  anxious  to  improve  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  to  ex- 
tend their  protection  and  restraints  over  all  classes  and  individuals 
without  distinction.  Equality  before  the  law  is  the  maxim  of  the  civi- 
lised world.  To  place  the  rights  of  a  large  part  of  tlie  community 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  law,  to  place  half  a  people  under  private, 
irresponsible  power,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  glo- 
rious tendencies  of  modern  times.  Who  has  the  courage  to  set  down 
this  reverence  for  private  rights  among  the  fashions  and  caprices  of 
the  day  ?  Is  it  not  founded  in  everlasting  truth  ?  And  dare  we,  in 
the  face  of  it,  extend  and  perpetuate  an  institution  the  grand  feature 
of  which  is,  tliat  it  tramples  private  rights  in  the  dust  ? 

Whoever  studies  modern  history  with  any  care  must  discern  in  it  a 
steady  growing  movement  towards  one  most  interesting  result, — I 
mean  towards  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  class  of  society.  This  is 
not  a  recent,  accidental  turn  of  human  affairs.  We  can  trace  its  be- 
ginning in  the  feudal  times,  and  its  slow  advances  in  subsequent  pe- 
riods, until  it  has  become  the  master  movement  of  our  age.  Is  it  not 
plain,  that  those  who  toil  with  their  hands,  and  whose  productive  in- 
dustry is  the  spring  of  all  wealth,  are  rising  from  the  condition  of 
beasts  of  burden,  to  which  they  were  once  reduced,  to  the  conscious- 
ness, intelligence,  self-respect,  and  proper  happiness  of  men?  Is  it 
not  the  strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  diffuse  among  the  many  the 
improvements  once  confined  to  the  few  ?  He  who  overlooks  this 
has  no  comprehension  of  the  great  work  of  Providence,  or  of  the  most 
signal  feature  of  his  times  ;  and  is  this  an  age  for  efforts  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  an  institution,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
down  the  labourer,  and  to  make  him  a  machine  for  another's  gratifi- 
cation ? 

I  know  it  has  been  said,  in  reply  to  such  views,  that,  do  what  we 
will  with  the  labourer,  call  him  what  we  will,  he  is,  and  must  be  in 
reality,  a  slave.  The  doctrine  has  been  published  at  the  South,  that 
nature  has  made  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  the  capitalist  and  the  operative,  and  that  the  class  who  work 
are,  to  all  intents,  slaves  to  those  in  whose  service  they  are  engaged.  In  a 
report  on  the  mail,  recently  offered  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  resemblances  between  slavery  and  the 
condition  of  free  labourers,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  showing,  that  the 
shades  of  difference  between  them  are  not  very  strong.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  reasonings  escaped  from  a  man  who  has  trod  the  soil 
of  New  England,  and  was  educated  at  one  of  her  colleges  ?  Whom 
did  he  meet  at  that  college  ?     The  sons  of  her  labourers,  young  men 
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whose  hands  liad  been  hardened  at  the  plough.  Does  he  not  knovr, 
that  the  families  of  labourers  have  furnished  every  department  in  life 
among  us  with  illustrious  men,  have  furnished  our  heroes  in  war,  our 
statesmen  in  council,  our  orators  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar,  our 
merchants  whose  enterprises  embrace  the  whole  earth  ?  What !  the 
labourer  of  the  free  States  a  slave,  and  to  be  ranked  with  the  despised 
negro,  whom  the  lash  drives  to  toil,  and  whose  dearest  rights  are  at 
the  morcj  of  irresponsible  power  ?  If  there  be  a  firm,  independent 
spirit  on  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  man,  who  tills  the  fields  of  the 
free  States,  and  moistens  them  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  I  recent- 
ly heard  of  a  visiter  from  the  South  compassionating  the  operatives 
of  our  manufactories,  as  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  slave.  What 
carries  the  young  woman  to  the  manufactory  ?  Not,  generally,  the 
want  of  a  comfortable  home  ;  but  sometimes  the  desire  of  supplying 
herself  with  a  wardrobe  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  afiiuent,  and  often- 
er  the  desire  of  furnishing  in  more  than  decent  style  the  home,  where 
she  is  to  sustain  the  nearest  relations,  and  perform  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  life.  Generally  speaking,  each  of  these  young  women  has 
her  plan  of  life,  her  hopes,  her  bright  dreams,  her  springs  of  action  in 
her  own  free  will,  and  amidst  toil  she  contrives  to  find  seasons  for  in- 
tellectual and  religious  culture.  It  is  common  in  New  England  for 
the  sons  of  farmers  to  repair  to  the  large  towns,  and  there  to  establish 
themselves  as  domestics  in  families,  a  condition  which  the  South  will 
be  peculiarly  disposed  to  identify  with  slavery.  But  what  brings  these 
young  men  to  the  city  ?  The  hope  of  earning  in  a  shorter  time  a  sum, 
with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  at  home  or  in  the  West,  perhaps  to 
become  traders ;  and  in  these  vocations  they  not  unfrequentlv  rise  to 
consideration,  and  to  what,  in  their  places  of  residence,  is  called 
wealth.  I  have  in  my  thoughts  an  individual  distinguished  alike  by 
vigour  and  elevation  of  mind,  who  began  life  by  hiring  himself  as  a 
labourer  to  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  a  family  as  a  domestic  ;  and 
now  he  is  the  honoured  associate  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  highest  subjects  of  human  thought.  It  is  true, 
tliat  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  labouring  class  in  the  most  fa- 
voured regions ;  but  the  intelligence  already  spread  througli  this  class 
is  an  earnest  of  a  brighter  day,  of  the  most  glorious  revolution  in  his- 
tory, of  the  elevation  of  the  mass  of  men  to  tho  dignity  of  human 
beings. 

It  is  the  great  mission  of  this  country  to  forward  this  revolution, 
and  never  was  a  sublimer  work  committed  to  a  nation.  Our  nonssion 
is,  to  elevate  society  through  all  its  conditions,  to  secure  to  every  hu- 
man being  the  means  of  progress,  to  substitute  the  government  of 
equal  laws  for  tliat  of  irresponsible  individuals,  to  prove  that,  mider 
popular  institutions,  the  people  may  be  carried  forward,  that  the  mul- 
titude who  toil  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  noblest  blessings  of  the  so- 
cial state.  The  prejudice,  that  labour  is  a  degradation,  one  of  the  worst 
prejudices  handed  down  from  barbarous  ages,  is  to  receive  here  a  prac- 
tical refutation.  The  power  of  liberty  to  raise  up  the  whole  people, 
this  is  the  great  Idea  on  which  our  institutions  rest,  and  which  is  to 
be  wrought  out  in  our  history.     Shall  a  nation  having  such  a  miasion 
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sJ>jure  it,  and  even  fight  against  tlio  progress  which  it  is  specially 
called  to  prove  ? 

The  annexation  of  Texas  if  it  should  be  accomplished,  would  do 
much  to  determine  the  future  history  and  character  of  this  country. 
It  is  one  of  those  measures,  which  call  a  nation  to  pause,  reflect,  look 
forward,  because  their  force  is  not  soon  exhausted.  Many  acts  of 
government,  intensely  exciting  at  the  moment,  are  yet  of  little  im- 
portance, because  their  influence  is  too  transient  to  leave  a  trace  on 
history.  A  bad  administration  may  impoverish  a  people  at  home,  or 
cripple  its  energies  abroad,  for  a  year  or  more.  But  such  wounds 
heal  soon.  A  young  people  soon  recruits  its  powers,  and  starts  for- 
ward with  increased  impulse,  after  the  momentary  suspension  of  its 
activity.  The  chief  interest  of  a  people  lies  in  measures,  which,  mak- 
ing, perhaps,  little  noise,  go  far  to  fix  its  character,  to  determine  its 
policy  and  fate  for  ages,  to  decide  its  rank  among  nations.  A  fearful 
responsibility  rests  on  those  who  originate  or  control  those  pregnant 
acts.  The  destiiiv  of  millions  is  in  their  liands.  The  execration  of 
millions  may  fall  on  their  heads.  Long  after  present  excitements  shall 
have  passed  away,  long  after  they  and  their  generation  shall  have 
vanished  from  the  earth,  tlie  fruits  of  their  agency  will  be  reaped. 
Such  a  measure  is  that  of  which  1  now  write.  It  will  commit  us  to  a 
degrading  policy,  the  issues  of  which  lie  beyond  human  foresight.  In 
opening  to  ourselves  vast  regions,  through  which  we  may  spread 
slavery,  and  in  spreading  it  for  this,  among  other  ends,  that  the  Slave- 
holduig  States  may  bear  rule  in  the  national  councils,  we  make  slavery 
the  predominant  interest  of  the  state.  We  make  it  the  basis  of  power, 
the  spring  or  guide  of  public  measures,  the  object  for  which  the 
revenues,  strength,  and  wealth  of  the  country  are  to  be  exhausted. 
Slavery  will  be  branded  on  our  front,  as  the  great  Idea,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  country.  We  shall  renounce  our  high  callmg  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  accomplish  the  lowest  destiny  to  which  a  nation  can  be  bound. 

And  are  we  prepared  for  this  degradation  ?  Are  we  prepared  to 
couple  with  the  name  of  our  country  the  infamy  of  dclilxjrately  spread- 
ing slavery  ?  and  especially,  of  spreading  it  through  regii^ns  from  which 
the  wise  and  humane  legislation  oi  a  neighbouring  republic  had  ex- 
cluded it  ?  We  call  Mexico  a  semi-barbarous  people  ;  and  yet  we  talk 
of  planting  slavery  where  Mexico  wo^ild  not  suflfer  it  to  live.  What 
American  will  not  blush  to  hft  his  head  in  Europe,  if  this  disgrace  shall 
be  fastened  on  his  country  ?  Let  other  calamities,  if  Crod  so  will, 
oome  on  us.  Let  us  bo  steeped  in  poverty.  Let  pestilence  stalk 
through  our  land.  Let  famine  thin  our  population.  Let  the  world 
join  hands  against  our  free  institutions,  and  deluge  our  shores  with 
blood.  All  this  can  be  endured.  A  few  years  of  industry  and  peace 
will  recruit  our  wasted  numbers,  and  spread  fruitfulness  over  our  deso- 
lated fields.  But  a  nation,  devoting  itself  to  the  work  of  spreading 
and  perpetuating  slavery,  stamps  itself  with  a  guilt  and  shame,  which 
generations  may  not  be  able  to  efface.  The  plea  on  which  wo  have 
rested,  that  slavery  was  not  our  choice,  but  a  sad  necessity  bequeathed 
us  by  our  fatliers,  will  avail  us  no  longer.  The  whole  guilt  will  be  as- 
sumed by  ourselves. 
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It  is  very  lamentable,  that  among  the  distinguished  men  of  the  South, 
any  should  be  found  so  wanting  to  their  own  fame,  as  to  become  advo- 
cates of  slavery.  That  vulgar  politicians,  who  look  only  at  the  interests 
of  the  day,  and  the  chances  of  the  next  election,  should  swell  the  madness 
of  the  passions,  by  which  they  hope  to  rise,  is  a  thing  of  course.  But 
that  men,  who  might  leave  iionourable  and  enduring  record  of  them- 
selves in  their  country's  history,  who  might  associate  their  names  with 
their  country's  progress,  and  who  are  solemnly  bound  by  their  high 
gifts  to  direct  and  purify  public  sentiment,  that  such  men  should  lend 
their  great  powers  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  is  among  the  dark  symp- 
toms of  the  times.  Can  such  men  be  satisfied  with  the  sympathies  and 
shouts  of  the  little  circle  around  them,  and  of  the  passing  moment? 
Have  they  nothing  of  that  prophetic  instinct,  by  which  truly  great 
men  read  the  future  ?  Can  they  learn  nothing  from  the  sentence  now 
passed  on  men,  who.  fifty  years  ago,  defended  the  slave-trade?  We 
have  to  rejoice.  Sir,  that  you,  amidst  the  excitements  of  the  time,  have 
always  given  your  testimony  against  slavery.  You  have  adhered  to 
the  doctrine,  which  the  great  men  of  tlie  South  of  the  last  generation 
asserted,  tliat  it  is  a  great  evil.  We  sliall  not  forget  this  among  the 
good  services,  which  you  have  rendered  to  your  country. 

I  have  expressed  my  fears,  that  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  slavery 
is  to  be  continued  and  extended.  But  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as 
having  the  sligiitest  doubt  as  to  the  approaching  fall  of  the  institution. 
It  may  be  prolonged,  to  our  reproach  and  greater  ultimate  suffering. 
But  fall  it  will  and  must.  This,  Sir,  you  know,  and  I  doubt  not,  re- 
joice to  know.  The  advocates  of  slavery  must  not  imagine,  that  to 
carry  a  vote  is  to  sustain  their  cause.  With  all  their  power,  they  can- 
not witlistand  the  providence  of  God,  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
the  destinies  of  the  race.  To  succeed,  they  must  roll  back  time  to 
the  dark  ages,  must  send  back  Luther  to  the  cell  of  bis  monastery, 
must  extinguisli  the  growing  hght  of  Christianity  and  moral  science, 
must  blot  out  the  declaration  of  American  Independence.  The  fall 
of  slavery  is  as  sure  as  the  descent  of  your  own  Ohio.  Moral  laws  are 
as  irrestible  as  physical.  In  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe, 
a  man  would  forfeit  his  place  in  society,  by  vindicating  slavery.  The 
slave-holder  must  not  imagine,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  fight 
with  a  few  societies.  These,  of  themselves,  are  nothing.  He  should 
not  waste  on  them  one  fear.  They  are  strong  only  as  representing 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  and  civilised  world.  His  battle  is  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  human  affairs. 
These  are  not  to  be  withstood  by  artful  strokes  of  policy,  or  by  daring 
crimes.  The  world  is  against  him,  and  the  world's  Maker.  Every 
day  the  sympathies  of  tiie  world  are  forsaking  him.  Can  he  hope  to 
sustain  slavery  against  the  moral  feehng,  the  solemn  sentence  of  the 
human  race  ? 

The  South,  cut  off  by  its  *'  peculiar  institutions"  from  close  con- 
nexion with  other  communities,  comprehends  little  the  progress  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  spirit,  which  is  spreading  through  other  com- 
munities, finds  no  organ  within  its  borders,  and  the  strengtli  of  tliis  is 
therefore  little  understood.  Hence,  it  looks  on  anti-alaverj  movementi 
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in  any  part  of  tlie  country,  as  au  accident,  which  a  little  force  can  put 
down.  It  might  as  well  think  of  imprisoning  the  winds.  The  South 
is  ignorant  of  what  it  most  needs  to  know.  A  very  intelligent  gen* 
tleman  from  that  quarter  told  me,  not  long  ago,  tliat  he  could  not 
learn  at  home  the  working  of  Kmancipation  in  the  West  Indies ;  so 
that  an  experiment  of  infinite  interest  to  the  slave-holder  is  going  on 
at  his  door,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  it  than  if  it  were  occurring  in 
another  planet.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  at  the 
South  philosophical  observers  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  But 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
Were  it  known,  tlie  project  of  building  a  power  on  the  diffusion  of 
slavery  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  madness,  as  truly  as  of  crime. 

I  suppose  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  unfriendly  feehugs  towards 
the  South.  All  such  I  disclaim.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  if  I  have 
partialities,  they  are  rather  for  the  South.  I  spent  a  part  of  my  early 
life  in  that  region,  when  manners  probably  retained  more  of  their 
primitive  character  than  they  now  do  ;  and  to  a  young  man,  unaccus- 
tomed to  life  and  its  perils,  there  was  something  singularly  captivat- 
ing in  the  unbounded  hospitality,  the  impulsive  generosity,  the  care- 
lessness of  the  future,  the  frank,  open  maimers,  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
courage,  which  marked  the  people ;  and  though  I  have  since  learned 
to  interpret  more  wisely  what  I  then  saw,  still  the  impressions  wliich 
I  tlien  received,  and  the  friendships  formed  at  a  yet  earlier  age  with 
the  youth  of  tlie  South,  have  always  given  me  a  leaning  towards  that  part 
of  the  country.  I  am  unconscious  of  local  prejudices.  My  interest  in 
the  South  strengthens  my  desire  to  avert  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  Union.  That  act,  I  feel,  will  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  South. 
It  will  conflict  with  the  generous  elements  of  character,  which  I  take 
pleasure  in  recollecting  there.  The  South  will  cease  to  be  what  it 
was.  In  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred,  slavery  was  acknow- 
ledged there  to  be  a  great  evil.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  freely  with  ab- 
horrence. The  moral  sentiment  of  the  community  on  this  point  was 
not  corrupt  The  principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  relation  to  it  found  a 
wide  response.  The  doctrine,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  if  spread  by  the 
seizure  of  Texas,  will  work  a  moral  revolution,  the  most  disastrous 
which  can  befal  the  South.  It  will  paralyse  every  effort  for  escape 
from  this  enormous  evil.  A  deadly  sophistry  will  weigh  on  men's 
consciences  and  hearts,  until  terrible  convulsions, — God's  just  judg- 
ments,— will  hasten  the  deliverance  which  human  justice  and  bene- 
volence were  bound  to  accomplish. 

IV.  I  now  proceed  to  another  important  argument  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  our  country,  the  argument  drawn  from  the  bear- 
ings of  the  measure  on  our  National  Union.  Next  to  liberty,  union 
is  our  great  political  interest,  and  this  cannot  but  be  loosened,  it  may 
be  dissolved,  by  the  proposed  extension  of  our  territory.  I  will  not 
say  that  every  extension  must  be  pernicious,  that  our  government  can- 
not hold  togetlier  even  our  present  confederacy,  that  the  central  heart 
cannot  send  its  influences  to  the  remote  States  which  are  to  spring  up 
within  our  present  borders.     Old  theories  most  be  cautiously  applied 
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to  the  institutions  of  this  country.  If  the  Federal  government  will 
abstain  from  minute  legislation,  and  rigidlj  confine  itself  within  con- 
stitutional bounds,  it  may  be  a  bond  of  union  to  more  extensive  com- 
munities than  were  ever  comprehended  under  one  sway.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  peril  in  extending  ourselves,  and  yet  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
Union,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peaceful  relations  among  neigh- 
bouring States,  is  so  vast,  that  some  risk  should  bo  taken  to  secure  it 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The  objection  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  drawn  from  the  unwieldiness  it  would  give  to  the  country, 
though  very  serious,  is  not  decisive.  A  far  more  serious  objection  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  annexed  to  us  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  multiplying 
slave-holding  States,  and  thus  giving  pohtical  power.  This  can- 
not, ought  not  to  be  borne.  It  will  justify,  it  will  at  length  demand, 
the  separation  of  the  States. 

We  maintain  that  this  policy  is  altogether  without  reason  on  the 
part  of  the  South.  The  South  has  exerted,  and  cannot  help  exerting, 
a  disproportionate  share  of  influence  on  the  confederacy.  The  Slave- 
holding  States  have  already  advantages  for  co-operation,  and  for  sway- 
ing the  country,  which  the  others  do  not  possess.  The  Free  States 
have  no  great  common  interest,  like  slavery,  to  hold  them  together. 
They  differ  in  character,  feelings,  and  pursuits.  They  agree  but  on 
one  point,  and  that  a  negative  one,  the  absence  of  slavery  ;  and  this 
distinction,  as  is  well  known,  makes  no  lively  impression  on  the  con- 
sciousness, and  in  no  degree  counteracts  the  influences  which  divides 
them  from  one  another.  To  this  may  bo  added  the  well-known  fact, 
that  in  the  Free  States  the  subject  of  politics  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, whilst  at  the  South  it  is  paramount.  At  the  North  every  man 
must  toil  for  subsistence,  and  amidst  the  feverish  competitions  and 
anxieties  of  the  eager  and  universal  pursuit  of  gain,  political  power  is 
sought  with  little  comparative  avidity.  In  some  districts  it  is  hard  to 
find  fit  representatives  for  Congress,  so  backward  are  superior  men  to 
forego  the  emoluments  of  their  vocation,  tlie  prospects  of  independence, 
for  the  uncertainties  of  public  life.  At  the  North,  too,  a  vast  amount 
of  energy  is  absorbed  in  associations  of  a  religious,  philanthropic,  lite- 
rary character.  The  apathy  of  the  Free  States  in  regard  to  Texas*  an 
apathy  from  which  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  roused,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  their  almost  incredible  indifference  to  pohtical  power.  Per- 
naps  no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  confederations. 
What  a  contrast  docs  the  South  form  with  the  divided  and  slumbering 
North!  There,  one  strong,  broad  distinction  exists,  of  which  all  the  * 
members  of  the  comniuuity  have  a  perpetual  consciousness ;  there,  a 
peculiar  element  is  found,  which  spreads  its  influence  through  the  mass, 
and  impresses  itself  on  the  whole  constitution  of  society.  Slavery  is 
not  a  superficial  distinction.  Nothing  decides  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple more  than  the  form  and  determination  of  labour.  Hence  we  find 
a  unity  at  the  South  unknown  at  the  North.  At  the  South,  too,  the 
proprietors,  released  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  and  having  little  of 
the  machinery  of  associations  to  engage  their  attention,  devote  them- 
selves to  politics  with  a  concentration  of  zeal,  which  a  Northern  man 
can  only  comprehend  by  residing  on  the  spot     Hence  the  South  has 
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professional  politicians,  a  character  hardly  known  in  the  Free  States. 
The  result  is  plain.  The  South  has  generally  ruled  the  country.  It 
must  always  have  an  undue  power.  United,  as  the  North  cannot  be, 
it  can  always  link  with  itself  some  discontented  portion  at  the  North, 
which  it  can  liberally  reward  by  the  patronage  which  the  possession  of 
the  goYemment  confers.  That  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
should  be  prejudiced  by  the  North  is  one  of  those  moral  impossibilities, 
against  which  it  is  folly  to  ask  security. 

We  cannot  consent,  that  the  South  sliould  extend  its  already  dis- 
proportionate power  by  an  indefinite  extention  of  territory,  because  we 
maintain,  that  its  disposition  .towards  us  give  us  no  pledge,  tliat  its 
power  will  be  well  used.  It  is  imhappily  too  well  known,  that  it  wants 
friendly  feelings  towards  the  North.  Divided  from  us  by  an  institu- 
tion, which  gives  it  a  peculiar  character,  which  lays  it  open  to  reproach, 
and  which  will  never  suffer  it  to  rival  our  prosperity,  it  cannot  look  on 
us  with  favour.  It  magnifies  our  faults.  It  is  blind  to  our  virtues. 
At  the  North,  no  unfriendly  disposition  prevails  towards  the  South. 
We  are  too  busy  and  too  prosperous  for  hatred.  We  complain,  that 
our  good-will  is  not  reciprocated.  We  complain,  that  our  commerce 
and  manufactures  have  sometimes  found  Httle  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
the  South.  Still  more,  we  feel,  though  we  are  slow  to  complain  of  it, 
that  in  Congress,  the  common  ground  of  the  confederacy,  wo  have  had 
to  encounter  a  tone  and  bearing,  which  it  has  required  the  colder  tem- 
perament of  the  North  to  endure.  We  cannot  consent  to  take  a  lower 
place  than  we  now  hold.  Wo  cannot  consent,  that  our  confederacy 
should  spread  over  the  wilds  of  Mexico,  to  give  us  more  powerful 
masters.  The  old  balance  of  the  country  is  unfavourable  enough.  We 
cannot  consent,  that  a  new  weight  should  be  thrown  in,  which  may  fix  the 
political  inferiority  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  I  give  you,  Sir,  the 
feelings  of  the  North.  In  part  they  may  be  prejudices.  Jealousies,  often 
groundless,  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  confederations.  On  that  account, 
measures  must  not  be  adopted,  disturbing  violently,  unnaturally,  unex- 
pectedly, the  old  distributions  of  power,  and  directly  aimed  at  that  result 

In  other  ways  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  to  endanger  the  Union. 
It  wiU  give  now  violence  and  passion  to  the  agitation  of  the  question 
of  slavery.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  majority  at  the  North  have  dis~ 
conraged  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  on  the  ground,  that  slavery  was 
imposed  on  the  South  by  necessity,  that  its  continuance  was  not  of 
choice,  and  that  the  States  in  which  it  subsists,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  find  a  remedy  in  their  own  way.  Let  slavery  be  systematically 
proposed  as  the  policy  of  these  States,  let  it  bind  them  together  in  eff^orts 
to  establish  political  power,  and  a  new  feeling  will  burst  forth  through 
the  whole  North.  It  will  be  a  concentration  of  moral,  religious, 
political,  and  patriotic  feelings.  The  fire,  now  smothered,  will  blaze 
out,  and,  of  consequence,  new  jealousies  and  exasperations  will  be 
kindled  at  the  South.  Strange,  that  the  South  should  think  of  secur- 
ing its  •*  peculiar  institutions"  by  violent  means.  Its  violence  neces- 
sarily increases  the  evils  it  would  suppress.  For  example,  by  denying 
the  right  of  petition  to  tlioso  who  sought  the  abolition  of  slavery  witliin 
the  immediate  jurisdictiou  of  the  United  States,  it  has  awaJcened  a 
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spirit,  which  will  oyerwhelm  Congress  with  petitions  till  this  right  be 
restored.  The  annexation  of  Texas  would  be  a  measure  of  the  same 
injurious  character,  and  would  stir  up  an  open,  uncompromising  hos< 
tifitj  to  slavorj,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  example,  and  which  would 
produce  a  reaction  very  dangerous  to  union. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  give  rise  to  constitutional  questions 
and  conflicts,  which  caimot  be  adjusted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
additions  to  our  territory  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acceded  to  by 
the  North,  though  very  reluctantly,  on  account  of  their  obvious  utility. 
But  it  has  been  seriously  doubte4,  whether  the  powers  given  by  the 
constitution  were  not  in  both  cases  transcended.  "  At  tho  time  Lou- 
isian  was  acquired,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  deliberately  of  opinion, 
that  the  treaty-making  authority,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  was  incompetent  to  make  such  an  acquisition  from  a  foreign 
power,  and  aimex  it  to  the  Union,  and  that  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  necessary  to  sanction  it.  In  a  letter  to  Grovemor 
Lincoln  he  even  furnishes  the  formula  of  a  proposed  amendment,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union ;  but  adds,  that  the 
less  that  is  said  about  the  constitutional  difficulty  the  better.  Very  lit- 
tle was  said  about  it,  and  there  was  a  general  and  tacit  acquiescence,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  and  incalculable  advantages  expected  from  the 
acquisition  in  a  national  point  of  view.  The  purchase  of  Texas,  under 
existing  circumstances,  might  present  a  very  different  question.'** 

It  is  true,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  purchase  territory  is 
incident  to  sovereignty.  But  the  sovereignty  of  our  national  govern- 
ment is  a  limited  one.  The  constitution  was  a  compromise  among  in- 
dependent States,  and  it  is  well  known  that  geographical  relations  and 
local  interests  were  among  the  essential  conditions  on  which  the  com- 
promise was  made.  We  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  universally 
acknowledged  public  interests,  that  additions  of  territory  ehould  be 
made  to  our  country.  But  can  it  be  admitted,  that  the  constitution 
gives  power  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  add  a  vast  realm  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  very  purpose  of  disturbing  the  balance  between 
different  sections,  or  of  securing  ascendency  to  certain  parts  of  the 
confederacy  ?  Was  not  the  constitution  founded  on  conditions  or  con- 
siderations, which  are  even  more  authoritative  than  its  particulxu:  pro- 
visions, and  the  violation  of  which  must  be  death  to  our  Union? 
Besides,  a  new  question  is  to  be  opened  by  the  admission  of  Texas. 
We  shall  not  purchase  a  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  but  shall 
admit  an  independent  community,  invested  with  sovereignty,  into  the 
confederation  ;  and  can  the  treaty-making  power  do  this  ?  Can  it  re- 
ceive foreign  nations,  however  vast,  to  the  Union?  Does  not  the 
question  carry  its  own  answer  ?  By  the  assumption  of  such  a  right, 
would  not  the  old  compact  be  at  once  considered  as  dissolved  ? 

To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Free  States, 
in  case  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  say  to  tho  Slave- holding  States, 
**  We  regard  this  act  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  essential 
conditions  of  the  national  compact  are  violated.  To  you  we  will  faith- 
fully adhere,  but  will  not  join  ourselves  to  this  new  and  iniquitous 
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acquisition.  We  will  not  become  partners  in  jour  wars  with  Mexico  and 
Europe,  in  jour  schemes  of  spreading  and  perpetuating  slavery,  in 
your  hopes  of  conquest,  in  your  unrighteous  spoils."  ^io  one  prizes 
the  Union  more  than  myself,  as  the  means  of  peace.  But,  with  Texas, 
we  shall  have  no  peace.  Texas,  brought  into  the  confederacy,  will 
bring  with  it  domestic  and  foreign  strife.  It  will  change  our  relations 
to  other  countries,  and  to  one  another.  A  pacific  division  in  the 
first  instance  seems  to  me  to  threaten  loss  contention  than  a  lingering, 
feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  must  be  expected  under  this 
fatal  innovation. 

I  am  but  one  of  a  nation  of  fifteen  millions,  and,  as  such,  may  seem 
too  insignificant  to  protest  against  a  public  measure.  But  in  this 
country  every  man.  even  the  obscurest,  participates  in  the  sovereignty, 
and  is  responsible  for  public  acts,  unless  by  some  mode  of  opposition, 
proportioned  to  his  sense  of  the  evil,  he  absolves  himself  from  the 
guilt  For  one  then,  I  say,  that  earnestly  as  I  deprecate  the  separa- 
tion of  these  States,  and  though  this  event  would  disappoint  most 
cherished  hopes  of  my  country,  still  I  can  submit  to  it  more  readily 
than  to  the  reception  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy.  I  shrink  from 
that  contamination.  I  shrink  from  an  act,  which  is  to  pledge  us  as  a 
people  to  robbery  and  war,  to  the  work  of  upholding  and  extending 
slavery  without  limitation  or  end,  I  do  not  desire  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility, or  to  live  under  the  laws  of  a  government,  adopting  such  a 
policy,  and  swayed  by  such  a  spirit,  as  woiild  be  expressed  by  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  with  our  country. 

In  truth,  if  the  South  is  bent  on  incorporating  Texas  with  itself,  as 
a  new  prop  to  slavery,  it  would  do  well  to  insist  on  the  division  of  the 
States.  It  would,  in  so  doing,  consult  best  its  own  safety.  It  should 
studiously  keep  itself  from  communion  witli  the  free  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  should  suffer  no  railroad  from  that  section  to  cross  its  borders. 
It  should  block  up  intercourse  with  us  by  sea  and  land.  Still  more, 
it  should  abjure  connexion  with  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  for,  from 
every  country  it  would  be  invaded  by  an  influence  hostile  to  slavery. 
It  should  borrow  the  code  of  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  and  seal  itself 
hermetically  against  the  infectious  books,  opinions,  and  visits  of  foreign- 
ers. Its  pride,  as  well  as  safety,  should  teach  it  this  insulation ;  for, 
having  once  taken  the  ground,  that  slavery  is  a  good,  to  be  spread  and 
made  perpetual,  it  does  by  that  act  forfeit  the  rank  which  it  covets 
among  civilised  and  improving  communities.  It  cannot  be  recognised 
as  an  equal  by  other  states.  On  this  point  the  decree  of  the  world 
has  gone  forth,  and  no  protests  or  clamours  can  drown  the  deep, 
solenm  voice  of  humanity,  gathering  strength  with  every  new  gener* 
ation.  A  community,  acknowledging  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  con- 
tinuing it  only  because  the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  seems 
to  require  gradual  processes  of  change,  may  retain  the  respect  of  those 
▼ho  deem  their  fears  unfounded.  But  a  community,  wedding  itself  to 
slavery  inseparably,  with  choice  and  affection,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  plague  far  and  wide,  must  become  a  by-word  among  the 
nations  ;  and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  his  feet 
against  it,  in  testimony  of  his  reprobation. 
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V.  I  proceed  now  to  tho  last  head  of  this  communication.  I  ob- 
serve  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free  institutions,  a  cause  more  sacred 
than  union,  forbids  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It  is  plain  from  the 
whole  preceding  di^tcussion,  that  tliis  measure  will  exert  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  and  principles  of  this  countrj,  by 
sanctioning  plunder,  by  inflaming  cupidity,  by  encoui*aging  lawless 
speculation,  by  bringing  into  the  confederacy  a  community  wliose  whole 
history  and  circumstances  are  adverse  to  moral  order  and  wbolesomt! 
restraint,  by  violating  national  faith,  by  proposing  immoral  and  inhu- 
man ends,  by  placing  us  as  a  people  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  advancing  movements  of  the  civilised  world.  It 
will  spread  a  moral  corruption,  already  too  rife  among  us,  and,  in  so 
doing,  it  will  shake  the  foundations  of  freedom  at  home,  and  bring  re- 
proach on  it  abroad.  It  will  be  treachery  to  the  great  cause  which 
has  been  confided  to  this  above  all  nations. 

The  dependence  of  freedom  on  morals  is  an  old  subject,  and  I  have 
no  thought  of  enlarging  on  the  general  truth.  I  wish  only  to  say,  that 
it  is  one  which  needs  to  be  brought  home  to  us  at  the  present  moment, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  trifled  with  but  to  our  great  peril.  There  are 
symptoms  of  corruption  amongst  us,  which  show  us  that  we  cannot 
enter  on  a  new  career  of  crime  without  peculiar  hazard.  I  caimot  do 
justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking  freely  of  our  country,  as  freely 
as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily  we  are  so  accustomed,  as  a 
people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be  soothed  by  flattery,  and  to  account 
reputation  as  a  more  important  interest  than  morality,  that  my  free- 
dom may  be  construed  into  a  kind  of  disloyalty.  But  it  would  bo 
wrong  to  make  concessions  to  this  dangerous  weakness.  I  believe  that 
morality  is  the  first  interest  of  a  people,  and  that  this  requires  self- 
knowledge  in  nations,  as  truly  as  in  individuals.  He  who  helps  a  com- 
munity to  comprehend  itself,  and  to  apply  to  itself  a  higher  rule  of 
action,  is  the  truest  patriot,  and  contributes  most  to  its  enduring 
fame. 

I  have  said,  that  we  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by 
entering  a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.  In 
one  respect,  our  institutions  have  disappointed  us  all.  They  have  not 
wrought  out  for  us  that  elevation  of  character,  which  is  the  most  pre- 
cious, and,  in  truth,  the  only  substantial  blessing  of  liberty.  Our  pro- 
gress in  prosperity  has  indeed  been  the  wonder  of  the  world :  but  this 
prosperity  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  ennobling  influence  of  free 
mstitutions.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  our 
times  have  poured  in  upon  us  a  torrent  of  wealth  ;  and  himian  nature 
has  not  been  strong  enough  for  the  assault  of  such  severe  temptation. 
Prosperity  has  become  dearer  than  freedom.  Government  is  regarded 
more  as  a  moans  of  enriching  the  country  than  of  securing  private 
rights.  We  have  become  wedded  to  gain,  as  our  chief  good.  That, 
under  the  predominance  of  this  degrading  passion,  tho  higher  virtues, 
the  moral  independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  stem  upright- 
ness, the  self-reverence,  the  respect  for  man  as  man,  which  are  the 
ornaments  and  safeguards  of  a  republic,  sliould  wither,  and  give  place 
to  selfish  calculation  and  indulgence,  to  show  and  oxti*avagancc,  to 
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aDjcious,  envioiis,  discontented  strivings,  to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the 
gambling  spirit  of  speculation,  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied 
human  nature.  The  invasion  of  Texas  by  our  citizens  is  a  mournful 
comment  on  our  national  morality.  Whether  without  some  fiery  trial, 
some  signal  prostration  of  our  prosperity,  we  can  rise  to  the  force  and 
self>denial  of  freemen,  is  a  question  not  easily  solved. 

There  are  other  alarming  views.  A  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades 
the  community,  which,  if  not  repressed,  threatens  the  dissolution  of 
our  present  forms  of  society.  Even  in  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking 
the  government  into  their  hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds 
little  difficulty  hi  stirring  up  multitudes  to  violence.  When  we  look 
at  the  parts  of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law 
paralysed  by  the  passions  of  the  individual.  Men  take  under  their 
own  protection  the  rights  which  it  is  the  very  office  of  government  tc 
secure.  The  citizen,  wearing  arms  as  means  of  defence,  carries  with 
him  perpetual  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  the  authorities  under  which 
he  lives.  The  substitution  of  self- constituted  tribunals  for  the  regular 
course  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  immediate  punishment  in  the 
moment  of  popular  frenzy,  are  symptoms  of  a  people  half  reclaimed 
fi-om  barbarism.  I  know  not,  that  any  civilised  country  on  earth  has 
exhibited,  during  the  last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atrocious,  as  the  burn- 
ing of  a  coloured  man  by  a  slow  fire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Louis  ;  and  this  infernal  sacrifice  was  off^ered  not  by  a  few  fiends  se  • 
lected  from  the  whole  country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single 
spot  Add  to  all  this,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to 
believe,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  compre- 
hension of  the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

It  is  an  undenis^ble  fact,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other 
symptoms,  the  confidence  of  manj  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institu- 
tions is  very  much  impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of 
public  liberty,  mutual  trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must 
seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  government  is  a  spread- 
ing conviction.  Men,  who  in  public  talk  of  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, whisper  their  doubts  (perhaps  their  scorn)  in  private.  So 
common  are  these  apprehensions,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  has  reach- 
ed Europe.  Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  enlightened  and 
fervent  friend  of  liberty,  in  Great  Britain,  beseeching  me  to  inform 
him,  how  far  he  was  to  rely  on  the  representations  of  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen just  returned  from  the  United  States,  who  had  reported  to  him, 
that,  in  the  most  respectable  society,  ho  had  again  and  again  been 
told,  that  the  experiment  of  freedom  here  was  a  failure,  and  that  faith 
in  our  institutions  was  gone.  That  the  traveller  misintei'preted  in  a 
measure  what  he  heard,  we  shall  all  acknowledge.  But  is  the  old 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  unchiUed  among  us  ?  Is  the  old  jealousy  of 
power  as  keen  and  uncompromising  ?  Do  not  parties  more  unscrupu- 
lously encroach  on  the  constitution  and  on  the  rights  of  minorities  ? 
In  one  respect  we  must  all  admit  a  change.  When  you  and  I  grew 
up,  what  a  deep  interest  pervaded  this  country  in  the  success  of  free 
institutions  abroad !     With  what  tlirobbing  hearts  did  wo  follow  the 
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Btruggles  of  the  oppressed  !  How  manj  among  us  were  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty  on  earth !  And  now  who 
cares  for  free  institutions  abroad  ?  How  seldom  does  the  topic  pass 
men's  lips !  Multitudes,  discouraged  by  the  licentioa^ness  at  liome, 
doubt  the  value  of  popular  institutions,  especially  in  less  enlightened 
countries ;  whilst  greater  numbers,  locked  up  in  gain,  can  spare  no 
thought  on  the  struggles  of  liberty,  and,  provided  they  can  drive  a 
prosperous  trade  with  foreign  nations,  care  little  whether  they  are  l)ond 
or  free. 

I  may  bo  thought  inclined  to  draw  a  dark  picture  of  our  moral  con- 
dition. But  at  home  I  am  set  down  among  those  who  hope  against 
hope  ;  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  condemn  as  a  crime  the  despon- 
dence of  those,  who,  lamenting  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  do  not 
lift  a  finger  to  withstand  it  I  am  far,  very  far  from  despair.  I  have 
no  fears  but  such  as  belong  to  a  friend  of  freedom.  Among  dark 
Omens  I  see  favoiu^ble  influences,  remedial  processes,  counteracting 
agencies.  I  well  know,  that  the  vicious  part  of  our  system  makes 
more  noise  and  show  than  the  sound.  I  know,  that  the  prophets  of 
ruin  to  our  institutions  are  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  party 
out  of  power,  and  that  many  dark  auguries  must  bo  set  down  to  the 
account  of  disappointment  and  irritation.  I  am  sure,  too,  tliat  immi- 
nent peril  would  wake  up  the  spirit  of  our  fathers  in  many  who  slum- 
ber in  these  days  of  ease  and  security.  It  is  also  true,  that,  with  all 
our  defects,  there  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence,  moral  restraint, 
and  self-respect  among  us,  than  through  any  other  community.  Still 
I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  extent  of  corruption  among  us, 
which  menaces  freedom  and  our  dearest  interests  ;  and  a  policy,  which 
will  give  new  and  enduring  impulse  to  corruption,  which  will  multi- 
ply indefinitely  public  and  private  crime,  ought  to  be  reprobated  as 
the  sorest  calamity  we  can  incur.  ^Freedom  is  fighting  her  battles  in 
the  world  with  sufficient  odds  against  her.  Let  us  not  give  new  chances 
to  her  foes. 

That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is  suffering  abroad,  through  the 
defects  and  crimes  of  our  countrymen,  is  as  true,  as  that  it  is  regard- 
ed with  increased  scepticism  among  ourselves.  Abroad,  republican- 
ism is  identified  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
American  name  has  not  risen  of  late  in  the  world.  It  so  happens* 
that,  whilst  writing,  I  have  received  a  newspaper  from  England,  in 
which  Lynch  law  is  as  familiarly  associated  with  our  country,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  our  establishment".  We  are  quoted  as  monuments  of  the 
degrading  tendencies  of  popular  institutions.  When  I  visited  Eng- 
land fifteen  years  ago,  republican  sentiments  were  freely  expressed  to 
me.  I  should  probably  hear  none  now.  Men's  minds  seem  to  be  re- 
turning to  severer  principles  of  government ;  and  this  country  is  res- 
ponsible for  a  part  of  this  change.  It  is  believed  abroad,  that  proper- 
ty is  less  secure  among  us,  order  loss  stable,  law  less  revered,  social 
ties  more  easily  broken,  rehgion  less  enforced,  life  held  less  sacred 
than  in  other  countries.  Undoubtedly,  the  prejudices  of  foreign  nations, 
the  interests  of  foreign  governments,  have  led  to  gross  exaggeration  of 
evils  here.     The  least  civilised  parts  of  the  coimtrv  are  made  to  re- 
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present  the  whole,  and  occasional  atrocities  are  construed  into  habits. 
But  who  does  not  feel  that  we  have  given  cause  of  reproach?  and  shall 
▼e  fix  this  reproach,  and  exasperate  it  into  indignation  and  hatred,  bj 
adopting  a  policy  against  which  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  Christian 
world  revolt  ?  Shall  we  make  the  name  of  republic  **  a  stench  in 
the  nostrils"  of  all  nations,  bv  employing  our  power  to  build  up  and 
spread  slavery,  by  resisting  the  efforts  of  other  countries  for  its  aboli- 
tion, by  falling  behind  monarchies  in  reverence  for  the  rights  of  men  ? 

When  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  growth  of  this  country ;  when 
we  think  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  who  are  to  spread  over  our  pre- 
sent territory ;  of  the  career  of  improvement  and  glory  opened  to  this  new 
people  ;  of  the  impulse  which  free  institutions,  if  prosperous,  may  be 
expected  to  give  to  philosophy,  religion,  science,  literature,  and  arts  ;  of 
the  vast  field  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  of  what  the  unfet- 
tered powers  of  man  may  achieve  ;  of  the  bright  page  of  history  which 
our  fathers  have  filled,  and  of  the  advantages  under  which  their  toils 
and  virtues  have  placed  us  for  carrying  on  their  work  ;  when  we  think 
of  all  this,  can  we  help,  for  a  moment,  surrendering  ourselves,  to 
bright  visions  of  our  country's  glory,  before  which  all  the  glories  of 
the  past  are  to  fade  away  ?  Is  it  presumption  to  say,  that,  if  just  to 
ourselves  and  all  nations,  we  shall  be  felt  through  this  whole  conti- 
nent, that  we  shall  spread  our  language,  institutions,  and  civilization 
through  a  wider  space  than  any  nation  has  yet  filled  with  a  like  beni- 
ficent  influence  ?  And  are  we  prepared  to  barter  these  hopes,  this  su- 
blime moral  empire,  for  conquests  by  force  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  sink 
to  the  level  of  unprincipled  nations,  to  content  ourselves  with  a  vulgar, 
guilty  greatness,  to  adopt  in  our  youth  maxims  and  ends  which  must 
brand  our  future  with  sordidness,  oppression,  and  shame  ?  This  coun- 
try cannot  without  peculiar  infamy  run  the  common  race  of  national 
rapacity.  Our  origin,  institutions,  and  position  are  peculiar,  and  all 
favour  an  upright,  honourable  course.  We  have  not  the  apologies  of 
nations  hemmed  in  by  narrow  bounds  or  threatened  by  the  oversha- 
dowing power  of  ambitious  neighbours.  If  we  surrender  ourselves  to 
a  selfish  policy,  we  shall  sin  almost  witliout  temptation,  and  forfeit  op- 
portunities of  greatness  vouchsafed  to  no  other  people,  for  a  prize  be- 
low contempt. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  want  of  wisdom  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  our  destiny  as  a  people.  We  are  destined  (that  is  the  word) 
to  overspread  North  America ;  and,  intoxicated  with  the  idea,  it  mat- 
ters little  to  us  how  we  accomplish  our  fate.  To  spread,  to  supplant 
others,  to  cover  a  boundless  space,  this  seems  our  ambition,  no  matter 
what  influence  we  spread  with  us.  Why  cannot  we  rise  to  noble  con- 
ceptions of  our  destiny  ?  Why  do  we  not  feel,  that  our  work  as  a  na- 
tion is,  to  carry  freedom,  religion,  science,  and  a  nobler  form  of  hu- 
man nature  over  this  continent?  and  why  do  we  not  remember,  that 
to  diffuse  these  blessings  we  must  first  cherish  them  in  our  own  bor- 
ders ;  and  that  whatever  deeply  and  permanently  corrupts  us  will  make 
our  spreading  influence  a  curse,  not  a  blessing,  to  this  new  world  ?  It 
is  a  common  idea  in  Europe,  that  we  are  destined  to  spread  an  in- 
ferior civilization  over  North  America ;  that  our  slavery  and  our  ab- 
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sorption  in  gain  and  outward  interests  mark  us  out,  as  fated  to  fall 
behind  the  old  world  in  the  higher  improvements  of  human  nature,  in 
the  philosophy,  the  refinements,  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  and  the 
arts  which  throw  a  lustre  round  other  countries.  I  am  not  prophet 
enough  to  read  our  fate.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  we  are  to  make  our 
futurity  for  ourselves.  I  believe,  that  a  nation's  destiny  lies  in  its 
character,  in  the  principles  which  govern  its  policy  and  bear  rule  in 
the  hearts  of  its  citizens.  I  take  my  stand  on  God's  moral  and  eter- 
nal law.  A  nation,  renouncing  and  defying  this,  cannot  be  free,  can- 
not be  great 

Rehgious  men  in  this  community,  and  they  are  many,  are  peculiar- 
ly bound  to  read  tlie  future  history  of  their  country,  not  in  the  flatter- 
ing promises  of  politicians,  but  in  the  warnings  of  conscience  and  in 
the  declaration  of  God's  word.  They  know  and  should  make  it  known, 
that  nations  cannot  consolidate  free  institutions,  and  secure  a  lasting 
prosperity  by  crime.  They  know,  that  retribution  awaits  conununi- 
ties  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  they  should  tremble  amidst  their  hopes, 
when,  with  this  solemn  truth  on  their  minds,  they  look  round  on  their 
country.  Let  them  consider  the  clearness  with  which  God's  will  is 
now  made  known,  and  the  signal  blessings  of  his  Providence  poured 
out  on  this  people,  with  a  profusion  accorded  to  no  other  under  heaven ; 
and  then  let  them  consider  our  ingratitude  for  his  boundless  gifts,  our 
abuse  of  his  beneficence  to  sensual  and  selfish  gratification,  our  un- 
measured, imrighteous  love  of  gain,  our  unprincipled  party-spint,  and 
our  faithless  and  cruel  wrongs  toward  the  Indian  race ;  and  can  they 
help  fearing,  that  the  cup  of  wrath  is  filling  for  this  people  ?  Men, 
buried  in  themselves  and  in  outward  interests,  atheists  in  heart  and 
life,  may  scoff  at  the  doctrine  of  national  retribution,  because  they  do 
not  see  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  destroy  guilty  conmiunities.  But 
does  not  all  history  teach,  that  the  unlicensed  passions  of  a  guilty  peo- 
ple are  more  terrible  ministers  of  punishment  than  miraculous  inflic- 
tions i  To  chastise  and  destroy,  God  needs  not  interfere  by  superna- 
tural judgments.  In  every  community,  there  are  elements  of  discord, 
revolution,  and  ruin,  pent  up  in  the  human  soul,  which  need  only  to 
be  quickened  and  set  free  by  a  new  order  of  events,  to  shake  and  con- 
vulse the  whole  social  fabric.  Never  were  the  causes  of  disastrous 
change  in  hiunan  affairs  more  active  than  at  the  present  moment.  So- 
ciety heaves  and  trembles,  from  the  struggle  of  opposing  principles,  as 
the  earth  quakes  through  the  force  of  central  fires.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  presumption,  for  defying  Heaven  by  new  crimes,  for  giving 
a  new  range  to  cupidity  and  ambition.  Men  who  fear  God  must  fear 
for  their  country,  in  this  "  day  of  provocation,"  and  they  will  be  fiilse 
to  their  country,  if  they  look  on  passively,  and  see  without  remon- 
strance the  consummation  of  a  great  national  crime,  which  cannot  fail 
to  bring  down  awful  retribution. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those,  who,  on  reading  these  pages,  will 
smile  at  my  simplicity  in  urging  moral  and  religious  motives,  disin* 
tferested  considerations,  lofty  aims,  on  a  politician.  The  common  no- 
tion is,  that  the  course  of  a  man  embarked  in  public  life  will  be  shaped 
by  the  bearing  of  passing  events  on  his  inunediate  popularity ;  that 
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virtue  and  freedom,  however  they  may  round  his  periods  in  the  senate, 
have  little  influence  on  his  vote.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  public 
life  is  necessarily  degrading,  or  that  a  statesman  is  incapable  of  look- 
ing above  himself.  Public  life  appeals  to  the  noblest,  as  well  as  basest 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  holds  up  for  pursuit  enduring  fame, 
as  well  as  the  notoriety  of  the  passing  hour.  By  giving  opportunities 
of  acting  on  the  vast  and  permanent  interests  of  a  nation,  it  often  cre- 
ates a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  generous  self  oblivion.  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  human  nature  to  distrust  the  influence  of 
great  truths  and  high  motives  on  any  class  of  men,  especially  on  men 
of  commanding  intelligence.  There  is  a  congeniality  between  vast 
powers  of  tliought  and  dignity  of  purpose.  None  are  so  capable  of 
sacrificing  themselves,  as  those  who  have  most  to  sacrifice,  who,  in 
offering  themselves,  make  the  greatest  offerings  to  humanity.  With 
this  conviction,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  anticipated  smiles  and 
scoffs  of  those,  who  will  think,  that,  in  insisting  on  national  purity  as 
the  essential  condition  of  freedom  and  greatness,  I  have  "  preached" 
to  the  winds.  To  you.  Sir,  rectitude  is  not  an  empty  name,  nor  will 
a  measure,  fraught  with  lasting  corruption  and  shame  to  your  country, 
seem  to  you  anytliing  but  a  fearful  calamity. 

I  have  now  finished  the  task  wliicli  I  have  felt  myself  bound  to  un- 
dertake. That  I  have  escaped  all  error,  I  cannot  hope.  That  I  may 
have  fallen  into  occasional  exaggeration,  I  ought  perhaps  to  fear,  from 
the  earnestness  with  which  I  have  written.  But  of  the  essential  truth 
of  the  views  here  communicated,  I  cannot  doubt  It  is  exceedingly  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  subject  of  this  letter  has  as  yet  drawn  little 
attention  at  the  North.  The  unprecedented  pecuniary  difficulties, 
pressing  now  on  the  country,  have  absorbed  the  public  mind.  And 
yet  these  diflSculties,  should  they  be  aggravated  and  continued  far  be- 
yond what  is  most  dreaded,  would  be  a  hght  national  evil,  compared 
with  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  I  trust  the  people  will 
not  slumber  on  the  edge  of  this  precipice,  till  it  shall  be  too  late  to  re- 
flect and  provide  for  safety.  Too  much  time  has  been  given  for  the 
ripening  of  this  unrighteous  project.  I  doubt  not,  as  1  have  said,  that 
opposition  exists  to  it  in  the  Slaveh(»lding  States.  This,  if  manifested 
in  any  strengtii,  would  immediately  defeat  it.  The  other  States  should 
raise  a  voice  against  it,  like  the  voice  of  many  waters.  Party  dissen- 
sions should  be  swallowed  up  in  this  vast  common  interest.  The  will 
oi  the  people,  too  strong  and  fixed  to  be  resisted,  should  be  expressed 
to  Congress,  in  remonstrances  from  towns,  cities,  counties  and  legis- 
latures. Let  no  man  who  feels  the  greatness  of  the  evil  which  threa- 
tens us,  satisfy  himself  with  unprofitable  regrets ;  but  let  each  embodj 
his  opposition  in  a  form  which  will  give  incitement  to  his  neighbours, 
and  act  on  men  in  power. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  those  wlio  differ  from  me  will  ascribe  wliat 
I  have  written  to  unworthy  motives.  This  is  the  common  mode  of 
parrying  unwelcome  truths ;  and  it  is  not  without  influence,  where  the 
author  is  unknown.  May  I  then  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing,  that,  among  the  many  defects  of  this  letter,  those 
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of  unworthy  intention  are  not  to  bo  numbered.  The  reluctance,  with 
which  I  have  written,  satisfies  me,  that  I  havo  not  been  impelled  by 
any  headlong  passion.  Nor  can  I  have  been  impelled  by  party-spirit 
I  am  pledged  to  no  party.  In  truth,  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  form 
a  decisive  opinion  on  the  subjects,  which  now  inflame  and  divide  the 
country,  and  which  can  bo  very  little  understood  except  by  men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  commerce  and  finance.  As  to  having  written 
from  that  most  common  motive,  the  desire  of  distinction,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that,  to  win  the  public  ear,  I  need  not  engage  in  a 
controversy  wliich  will  expose  mo  to  unmeasured  reproach.  May  I 
add,  that  I  havo  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the  worth  of  applause. 
Could  I,  indeed,  admit  tho  slightest  hope  of  securing  to  myself  that 
enduring  fame,  which  future  ages  award  to  the  lights  and  benefactors 
of  their  race,  I  could  not  but  be  stirred  by  the  prospect.  But  noto- 
riety among  contemporaries,  obtained  by  taking  part  in  tho  irritating 
discussions  of  the  day,  I  would  not  stretch  out  a  Iiand  to  secure. 

I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  earnestness  with  which  I  have  written  may 
seem  to  indicate  an  undue  excitement  of  mind.     But  I  have  all  along 
felt  distinctly  the  importance  of  calmness,  and  liave  seemed  to  myself 
to  maintain  it.     I  liave  prepared  this  letter,  not  amidst  the  goadings, 
irritations,  and  feverish  tumults  of  a  crowded  city,  but  in  tlie  stillness 
of  retirement,  amid  scenes  of  peace  and  beauty.     Hardly  an  hour  has 
passed,  in  which  I  have  not  sought  relief  from  tho  exhaustion  of  writ- 
ing, by  walking  abroad  amidst  God's  works,  which  seldom  foil  to  breathe 
tranquility,  and  which,  by  their  harmony  and  beneficence,  continually 
cheer  me,  as  emblems  and  ])rophecics  of  a  more  harmonious  and  blessed 
state  of  human  affairs  than  has  yet  been  known.     Perhaps  some  will 
object  it  to  me,  that  a  man,  living  in  sucli  retirement,  unfits  himself 
to  judge  of  passing  events,  that  he  is  prone  to  substitute  his  visions  for 
realities,  and  to  legislate  for  a  world  which  does  not  exist.     I  acknow- 
ledge the  danger  of  such  a  position.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  man,  who  lives  in  a  crowd  and  receives  perpetual  im- 
pulse from  its  prejudices  and  passions,  who  connects  himself  with  a 
party  and  looks  to  it  for  reward,  cannot  easily  keep  liis  mind  open  to 
truth,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  moment  to  everlasting  principles 
and  the  enduring  welfare  of  his  country.     Everywhere  our  frail  nature 
is  severely  tried.     All  circumstances  have  their  perils.     In  every  con- 
dition, there  are  biases  to  wrong  judgments  and  incitements  to  wrong 
action.     Through  such  discipline,  we  are  to  make  our  way  to  truth 
and  perfection.     The  dread  of  these  dangers  must  not  keep  us  inactivOi 
Having  sought  to  understand  the  difficulties  in  our  respective  paths, 
and  having  done  what  we  can  to  learn  the  truth,  wo  must  commit  our- 
selves to  our  convictions  without  fear,  expressing  them  in  word  and 
action,  and  leaving  results  to  Him,  who  will  accept  our  pure  purpose, 
and  whoso  providence  is  the  pledge  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  humanity 
and  uprightness. 

You  and  I,  my  dear  Sir,  are  approaching  that  period  of  life,  when 
the  passions  lose  much  of  their  force,  when  disappointment,  bereave- 
ment, the  fall  of  our  contemporaries  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left, 
and  long  experience  of  the  emptiness  of  human  favour  and  of  the 
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instability  of  all  earthly  goods,  are  teaching  us  the  loffcj  lessons  of 
superiority  to  the  fleeting  opinion  of  our  day,  of  reliance  on  the  ever- 
lasting law  of  Right,  of  reference  to  a  Higher  Judge  than  man,  of  so- 
lemn anticipation  of  our  flnal  account.  Permit  me  to  close  this  letter 
with  desiring  for  you  in  your  commanding  station,  what  I  ask  for  my- 
self in  private  life,  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  ourselves,  to  our  coimtry, 
to  mankind,  to  the  benevolent  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
the  common  Father  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

WaLiAM  E.  Chanxixg. 

Nbwpobt,  R.  L,  Aug.  I,  1837. 


NOTE. 

A  few  remarks,  which  have  been  suggested  since  the  completion  of  the  preceding 
letter,  I  shall  throw  into  a  note. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  our  government  is  to  be  la- 
mented, as  unbecomingly  hasty,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Munroe,  in  regard  to  tho  Spanish  colonies.  **  These  new  states,"  he  says,  "  had 
completely  established  their  independence  before  we  acknowledged  them."  We 
have  recognised  Texas  as  a  nation,  having  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  all  tho  obligations  of  an  indei)endent  state.  And 
what  is  Texas  ?  A  collection  of  a  few  settlements,  which  would  vanish  at  once, 
were  a  Mexican  army  of  any  force  to  enter  the  country.  One  decisive  victory 
would  scatter  all  Texas  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  not  a  trace  of  its  institutions 
and  population  would  remain.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  a  nation  aa 
lomething  permanent,  as  liaving  some  fixtures,  some  lasting  bond  of  union.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  hold  Texas  together,  were  her  single,  small  army  to  be  routed 
in  one  battle.  To  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  such  a  handful  of  people,  made 
up  chiefly  of  our  own  citizens,  is  to  degrade  the  forms  of  national  intercourse.  This 
new  republic,  with  its  president  and  diplomatic  corps,  has  been  called  a  Farce. 
But  the  tragic  element  prevails  so  much  over  the  farcical  in  this  whole  business, 
tliat  we  cannot  laugh  at  it.  The  movements  of  our  government  in  regard  to  Texas 
are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they  are  thought  to  indicate  a  disposition  favourable  to 
ita  annexation  to  our  country.  But  we  will  not  believe,  that  the  government  ia 
resolved  on  this  great  wrong,  unless  we  are  compelled  so  to, do.  We  hope,  that 
tho  present  administration  will  secure  the  confidence  of  good  men  by  well  consi- 
dered and  upright  measures,  looking  beyond  momentary  interests,  to  the  lasting 
peace,  order,  and  strength  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which,  after  our  late  ex- 
perience, is  entitled  to  attention.  This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian 
wart.  Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribes  within  our  territones, 
has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Camanches,  which  is  described  as  more  furmidable  than 
any  in  North  America.  Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  Tho  Indians !  that 
ominous  word,  which  ought  to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation,  more  than  tho 
savage  war-cry  pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians !  Have  we  not  inflicted  and  endured 
evil  enough  in  our  intercourse  with  this  wretched  people  to  abstain  from  new  wars 
with  them  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  l>e  acted  again  and  again  in  our  own  day, 
and  in  our  children's  f 
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In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  ronstitoticnal  ohjections  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  our  country,  I  would  observe,  that  we  may  infer,  from  the  history 
and  language  of  the  constitution,  that  our  national  Union  was  so  far  from  being 
intended  to  spread  slavery  over  new  countries,  that,  had  the  possiblity  of  such  a 
result  been  anticipated,  decided  provisions  would  have  been  introduced  for  its  pre- 
yention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  anxious  the  framers  of  that  instrument  were 
to  exclude  from  it  the  word  Slavery.  They  were  not  willing,  that  this  feature  of 
our  social  system  should  bo  betrayed  in  the  construction  of  our  free  government. 
A  stranger  might  road  it,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  this  institution  among 
us.  Were  slavery  to  bo  wholly  abolished  here,  no  change  would  be  needed  in  the 
constitution,  nor  would  any  part  become  obsolete,  except  an  obscure  clause,  which, 
in  apportioning  tho  representatives,  provides  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  "three-fifths  of  other  persons."  Slavery  is  studiously 
thrown  into  the  background.  How  little  did  our  forefathers  su]>poso,  that  it  was  to 
become  a  leading  interest  of  the  government,  to  which  our  peace  ut  home  and 
abroad  was  to  be  made  a  sacrifice ! 

I  have  said,  that  I  desire  no  political  union  with  communities  bent  on  spreading 
and  perpetuating  slavery.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  tliis  was  not 
intended  to  express  a  desire  to  ("ecline  friendly  intercourse  with  the  members  of 
those  communities.  Individuals,  who  have  received  from  their  ancestors  some 
pernicious  prejudice  or  institution,  may  still,  in  their  general  spirit,  be  disinterested 
and  just.  Our  testimony  against  the  wrong  which  such  men  practise,  is  not  to  be 
Btified  or  impaired  by  the  feelings  of  interest  or  attachment  which  they  inspire ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  this  wrong  be  spread  by  our  imaginations  over  their 
whole  characters,  so  as  to  seem  their  sole  attribute,  and  so  as  to  hide  all  their 
claims  to  regard.  In  an  age  of  reform,  one  of  the  hardest  duties  is,  to  be  inflexi- 
bly hostile  to  tho  long-rooted  corruptions  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
candid  and  just  to  those  who  uphold  them.  It  is  true,  that,  with  the  most  friendly 
feelings,  we  shall  probably  give  offence  to  those,  who  are  interested  in  abuses  which 
we  condemn.  But  we  are  not  on  this  account  absolved  from  tho  duty  of  cultivat- 
ing and  expressing  kindness  and  justice,  of  laying  strong  restraint  on  our  passions, 
and  of  avoiding  all  needless  provocation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  letter,  delivered  in 
Congress,  December,  1835,  should  bo  republished  and  circulated.  It  deserves  to 
be  read  as  a  specimen  of  parliamentary  eloquence  ;  and  its  moral  and  political  views 
are  worthy  of  its  eminent  author. 

There  seems  to  be  an  apprehension  at  the  South,  that  the  Free  States,  should 
they  obtain  the  ascendency,  might  be  disposed  to  use  the  powers  of  tbe  government 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  On  this  point,  there  is  but  one  feeling  at  tbe  North. 
The  Free  States  feel,  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States  than  in  a  foreign  country.  They  regard  the  matter  as  wholly  out 
of  their  reach.  They,  indeed,  claim  tlie  right  of  setting  forth  the  cvils-of  slavery, 
as  of  any  other  ])ernicious  and  morally  wrong  institution.  But  (he  thought  of 
touching  the  laws  which  establish  it  in  any  State,  they  reject  without  a  discordant 
voice.  In  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  many  of  us  feel,  that  slavery  con- 
tinues there  by  the  action  of  all  the  States,  that  the  Free  States,  therefore,  are 
responsible  for  it ;  and  we  maintain  that  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  an  institu- 
tion should  be  sustained  by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  immoral  and  pernicious.  But 
we  feel  no  such  responsibility  for  slavery  in  the  Slave-holding  States.  These  States 
must  determine  for  ttiemselves  how  long  it  shall  continue,  and  by  wliat  means  it 
shall  be  abolished.  We  solemnly  urge  them  to  use  their  power  for  its  removal ; 
but  nothing  would  tempt  us  to  wrest  the  power  from  them,  if  we  could.  The  South 
has  fears,  that  the  Free  States  may  be  hurried  away  by  "  enthusiasm"  into  usurpa- 
tion of  unconstitutional  powers  on  the  subject.  One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  North,  which  such  an  apprehension  betrays.  This 
enthusiasm,  to  endanger  the  South,  must  spread  through  all  the  Free  States ;  for, 
as  the  slave-holders  are  unanimous,  nothing  but  a  like  unanimity  in  their  opponent* 
can  expose  them  to  harm.  And  is  it  possible,  that  a  large  number  of  communities, 
spread  over  a  vast  surface,  having  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  all  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  to  a  degree,  perhai)s  without  a  parallel,  should  be  driven  by  a  moral, 
philanthroi>ic  enthusiam,  into  violations  of  a  national  compact,  by  which  their  peace 
and  prosperity  would  be  put  in  peril,  and  into  combined  and  lawless  efforts  against 
pther  communities,  with  wliom  they  sustain  exceedingly  profitable  connexions,  and 
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from  whom  they  could  not  be  sandered  without  serious  loss?  Whoever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Free  States  knows,  that  the  excesses,  to  which  they  arc  exponed, 
are  not  so  much  those  of  enthusiasm,  as  of  caution  and  worldly  prudence.  The 
patience,  with  which  they  have  endured  recent  violent  measures  directed  against ' 
their  citizens,  shows  little  propensity  to  rashness.  The  danger  is,  not  so  much 
that  they  will  invade  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  as  that  they 
will  be  indifferent  to  their  own. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  letter  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  country  is  held  abroad. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  numbered  among  those,  too  common  hero,  who  are  irritably 
alive  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations,  to  the  censures  and  misrepresentations  of 
travellers.  To  a  great  and  growing  people,  how  insignificant  is  the  praise  or 
blame  of  a  traveller  or  a  nation  !  "  None  of  these  things  move  me."  But  one 
thing  does  move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil,  that  freedom  should  be  blasphemed,  that 
republican  institutions  should  forfeit  the  confidence  of  mankind,  through  the  un- 
faithfulness of  this  people  to  their  trust. 

In  reviewing  this  letter,  I  [>erceive  that  I  have  used  the  strong  language,  in  which 
the  apprehension  of  great  evils  naturally  expresses  itself.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
construed  as  betokening  any  anxieties  or  misgivings  in  regard  to  the  issues  of 
passing  events.  I  place  a  cheerful  trust  in  Providence.  The  triumphs  in  evil, 
which  men  call  great,  are  but  clouds  passing  over  the  serene  and  everlasting  hea- 
vens. Public  men  may,  in  craft  or  passion,  decree  violence  and  oppression.  But 
silently,  irresistibly,  they  and  their  works  are  swept  away.  A  voice  of  encourage- 
ment comes  to  us  from  the  ruins  of  the  past,  from  the  humiliations  of  the  proud, 
from  the  prostrate  thrones  of  conquerors,  from  the  baffled  schemes  of  statesmen, 
from  the  reprobation  with  which  the  present  age  looks  back  on  the  unrighteous 

Klicy  of  former  times.  Such  sentence  the  future  will  pass  on  present  wrongs, 
en,  measures,  and  all  earthly  interests  pass  away ;  but  Principles  arc  Eternal. 
Truth,  justice,  and  goodness  partake  of  the  omnipotence  and  immutableness  of 
God,  whose  essence  they  arc.  In  these  it  becomes  us  to  place  a  calm,  joyful  trust, 
la  the  darkest  hour. 


LETTER   ON    CATHOLICISM. 


TO  THE 


EDITOR  OF  THE  WESTERN  MESSENGER, 


LOniaTILLE,  KBNTUCKT. 


BoiToir,  June,  1836. 
Mt  Dear  Sib, 

I  have  received  jour  letter,  expressing  a  yerj  earnest  desire  that 
I  would  make  some  coutribution  to  the  pages  of  the  Western  Messenger. 
Your  appeal  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  I  feel  tliat  I  must  send  you 
something,  though  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  control,  do  not  allow 
me  to  engage  in  any  elaborate  discussion.  I  have  therefore  resolved 
to  write  you  a  letter,  with  the  same  freedom  which  I  should  use,  if 
writing  not  for  the  public,  but  to  a  friend.  Perhaps  it  may  meet  the 
wants,  and  suit  the  frank  spirit  of  the  West,  more  than  a  regular  essay. 
But  judge  for  yourself,  and  do  what  you  will  with  my  hasty  thoughts. 
I  begin  with  expressing  my  satisfaction  in  your  havmg  planted  your- 
self in  the  West  I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  you  have  adopted.  I  say,  your  own  sake.  Ton  have 
chosen  the  good  part  The  first  question  to  be  asked  by  a  young  man 
entering  into  active  life,  is,  in  what  situation  he  can  find  the  greatest 
scope  and  excitement  to  his  powers  and  good  afi^ections  ?  That  sphere 
IS  the  best  for  a  man,  in  which  he  can  best  unfold  the  faculties  of  a 
Man,  in  which  he  can  do  justice  to  his  whole  nature ;  in  which  his 
intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will  be  called  into  the  most  powerful  life. 
I  am  always  discouraged  when  I  hear  a  young  man  asking  for  the 
easiest  condition,  when  I  see  him  looking  out  for  some  beaten  path,  in 
which  he  can  move  on  mechanically,  and  with  the  least  expense  of 
thought  and  feeling.  The  young  minister  sometimes  desires  to  become 
a  fixture  in  an  established  congregation,  which  is  bound  to  its  place  of 
worship  by  obstinate  ties  of  habit,  and  which  can  therefore  oe  kept 
together  with  little  effort  of  his  own.  If  the  congregation  happens  to 
be  called  a  respectable  one,  that  is,  if  it  happens  so  far  to  regard  the 
roles  of  worldly  decorum  as  never  to  shock  him  by  immoralities,  and 
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never  to  force  him  into  any  n^w  or  strenuous  exertion  for  its  recovery, 
80  much  the  better.  Such  a  minister  is  among  the  most  pitiable  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Happily  this  extreme  case  is  rare.  But  the 
case  is  not  rare  of  those,  who,  wishing  to  do  good,  still  desire  to  recon- 
cile usefulness  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  who  shrink  from  the  hazards, 
which  men  take  in  other  pursuits,  who  want  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
who  prefer  to  reap  where  others  have  sowed,  and  to  linger  round  the 
pla<;es  of  their  nativity.  At  a  time  when  men  of  other  professions 
pour  themselves  into  the  new  ports  of  the  country,  and  are  seeking 
their  fortunes  with  buoyant  spirits,  and  overflowing  hopes,  the  minis- 
ter seems  httle  inclined  to  seek  what  is  better  than  fortune  in  untried 
fields  of  labour.  Of  all  men,  the  minister  should  be  first  to  inquire, 
where  shall  I  find  the  circumstances  most  fitted  to  wake  up  my  whole 
soul,  to  task  all  my  faculties,  to  inspire  a  profound  interest,  to  carry 
me  out  of  myself  ?  I  believe  you  have  asked  yourself  this  question, 
and  I  think  you  have  answered  it  wisely.  You  have  thrown  yourself 
into  a  new  country,  where  there  are  admirable  materials,  but  where  a 
congregation  is  to  be  created  by  your  own  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Not 
even  a  foundation  is  laid,  on  which  you  can  build.  There  are  no 
mechanical  habits  among  the  people,  which  the  minister  can  use  as 
labour-saving  machines,  which  wiU  do  much  of  his  work  for  him,  which 
will  draw  people  to  church  whether  he  meets  their  wants  or  not.  Still 
more,  there  are  no  rigid  rules,  binding  you  down  to  specific  modes  of 
action,  cramping  your  energies,  warring  with  your  individuality.  You 
may  preach  in  your  own  way,  preach  from  your  observation  of  the 
effects  produced  on  a  free-speaking  people.  Tradition  does  not  take 
the  place  of  your  own  reason.  In  addition  to-this,  you  see  and  feel 
the  pressing  need  of  reHgious  instruction,  in  a  region  where  rcHgious 
institutions  are  in  their  infancy.  That  under  such  circumstances,  a 
man  who  starts  with  the  true  spirit  will  make  progress,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  You  have  peculiar  trials,  but  in  these  you  find  impulses, 
which,  I  trust,  are  to  carry  you  forward  to  greater  usefulness,  and  to  a 
higher  action  of  the  whole  soul. 

Boi^ton  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Paradise  of  ministers  ;  and 
undoubtedly  the  respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held,  and  the  in- 
tellectual helps  afforded  here,  give  some  reason  for  the  appellation. 
But  there  are  disadvantages  also,  and  one  in  particular,  to  which  you 
are  not  exposed.  Shall  I  say  a  word  of  evil  of  this  good  city  of  Bos- 
ton ?  Among  all  its  virtues  it  does  not  aboimd  in  a  tolerant  spirit 
The  yoke  of  opinion  is  a  heavy  one,  often  crushing  individuality  of 
judgment  and  action.  A  censorship,  unfriendly  to  free  exertion,  is 
exercised  over  the  pulpit  as  well  as  over  other  concerns.  No  city  in 
the  world  is  governed  so  little  by  a  police,  and  so  much  by  mutual  in- 
spection, and  what  is  called  public  sentiment.  We  stand  more  in  awe 
of  one  another,  than  most  people.  Opinion  is  less  individual,  or  rung 
more  into  masses,  and  often  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Undoubtedly 
opinion,  when  enlightened,  lofty,  pure,  is  a  useful  sovereign  ;  but  in 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  has  its  evils  as  well  as  benefits. 
It  suppresses  the  grosser  vices,  rather  than  favours  the  higher  virtues. 
It  favours  public  order,  rather  than  originality  of  thought,  moral 
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energy,  and  spiritual  life.     To  prescribe  its  due  bounds,  b  a  yery 
difficult  problem.     Were  its  restraints  wholly  removed,  the  deconim 
of  the  pulpit  would  be  endangered  ;  but  that  these  restraints  are  ex- 
cessiye  in  this  city,  and  especially  in  our  denomination,  that  they  often 
weigh  oppressively  on  the  young  minister,  and  that  they  often  take 
from  ministers  of  all  ages  the  courage,  confidence,  and  authority  which 
their  high  mission  should  inspire,  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied.     The 
minister  here  on  entering  the  pulpit,  too  often  feels,  that  he  is  to  be 
judged  rather  than  to  judge  ;  that  instead  of  meeting  sinful  men,  who 
are  to  be  warned  or  saved,  he  is  to  meet  critics  to  be  propitiated  or 
disarmed.     He  feels,  that  should  he  trust  himself  to  his  heart,  speak 
without  book,  and  consequently  break  some  law  of  speech,  or  be  hurried 
into  some  daring  hyperbole,  he  should  find  little  mercy.     Formerly 
Felix  trembled  before  Paul ;  now  the  successor  of  Paul  more  frequently 
trembles.     Foreigners  generally  set  down  as  one  of  our  distinctions^ 
the  awe  in  which  we  stand  of  opinion,  the  want  of  freedom  of  speech, 
the  predominance  of  caution  and  calculation  over  impulse.    The  feature 
of  our  society  exempts  it  from  some  dangers  ;  and  those  persons  who 
see  only  ruin  in  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  times,  will  prize  it  as  our 
best  characteristic.     Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  sure,  that  it  does 
not  give  energy  to  the  ministry,  or  favour  the  noble  action  or  higher 
products  of  the  mind.     Your  situation  gives  you  greater  freedom* 
Ton  preach,  I  understand,  wholly  without  notes.     In  this  you  may 
carry  your  liberty  too  far.     Writing  is  one  of  the  great  means  of  giv- 
ing precision,  clearness,  consistency,  and  energy  to  thought.     Every 
other  sermon,  I  think,  should  be  written,  if  circumstances  allow  it. 
But  he  who  only  preaches  from  notes,  will  never  do  justice  to  his  own 
powers  and  feelings.     The  deepest  fountains  of  eloquence  within  him 
will  not  be  unsealed.     He  will  never  know  tlie  full  power  given  him 
over  his  fellow- creatures. 

The  great  danger  to  a  minister  at  this  time  is  the  want  of  life,  the 
danger  of  being  dead  while  he  lives.  Brought  up  where  Christianity 
is  estabhshed,  he  is  in  danger  of  receiving  it  as  a  tradition.  Brought 
up,  where  a  routine  of  duty  is  marked  out  for  him,  and  a  certain  style 
of  preaching  imposed,  he  is  in  danger  of  preaching  from  tradition. 
Ministers  are  strongly  tempted  to  say  what  they  are  expected  to  say. 
Accordingly  their  tones  and  looks  too  often  show,  that  they  understand 
but  superficially  what  is  meant  by  their  words.  You  see  that  they 
are  talking  of  that  which  is  not  real  to  them.  This  danger  of  lifeless- 
ness  is  great  in  old  congregations,  made  up  of  people  of  steady  habits 
and  respectable  characters.  The  minister  in  such  a  case  is  apt  to  feel 
as  if  his  hearers  needed  no  mighty  change,  and  as  if  his  work  were 
accomplished,  when  his  truisms,  expressed  with  more  or  less  propriety* 
are  received  with  due  respect.  He  ought  to  feel,  that  the  people  may 
be  spiritually  dead  with  their  regular  habits,  as  he  may  be  with  his 
regular  preaching  ;  that  botli  may  need  to  be  made  alive.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  such  a  situation  as  you  are  called  to  fill,  that  you  can  do 
nothing  without  life.  A  machine  in  a  western  pulpit  cannot  produce 
even  the  show  of  an  effect.  The  people  may  be  less  enlightened  than 
we  are,  more  irregular  in  habits,  more  defective  in  character ;  but 
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thej  must  have  living  men  to  speak  to  thorn,  and  must  hear  a  voice 
which,  whether  true  or  erring,  still  comes  from  the  soul,  or  they  can- 
not be  brought  to  hear.  This  is  no  small  compensation  for  many 
disadvantages. 

This  Life  of  which  I  speak,  though  easily  recognised  by  a  congre- 
gation, cannot  be  easily  described  by  them,  just  as  the  most  ignorant 
man  can  distinguish  a  living  from  a  dead  body,  but  knows  very  little 
in  what  vitality  consists.  A  common  mistake  is,  that  Life  in  tlie 
minister  is  strong  emotion.  But  it  consists  much  more  in  the  clear 
perception,  the  deep  conviction  of  the  Reality  of  religion,  the  reality  of 
virtue,  of  man*s  spiritual  nature,  of  God,  of  Immortality,  of  Heaven. 
The  tone  which  most  proves  a  minister  to  be  alive,  is  that  of  calm, 
entire  confidence  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says,  the  tone  of  man  who 
speaks  of  what  he  has  seen  and  handled,  the  pccuHar  tone  which  be- 
longs to  one  wlio  has  come  fresh  from  what  he  describes,  to  whom  the 
fhture  world  is  as  substantial  as  the  present,  who  does  not  echo  what 
others  say  of  tlie  human  soul,  but  feels  his  own  spiritual  nature  as 
others  feel  their  bodies,  and  to  whom  God  is  as  truly  present  as  the 
nearest  fellow-creature.  Strong  emotion  in  the  pulpit  is  too  often  a 
fever  caught  by  sympathy,  or  a  fervour  worked  up  for  the  occasion,  or 
a  sensibility  belonging  more  to  the  nerves  than  the  mind,  and  excited 
by  vague  views  which  fade  away  before  the  calm  reason.  Hence  en- 
thusiasts often  become  sceptics.  The  great  sign  of  hfe  is  to  see  and 
feel,  that  there  is  something  real,  substantial,  inmiortal,  in  Christian 
virtue  ;  to  be  conscious  of  tlie  reality  and  nearness  of  your  relations 
to  God  and  the  invisible  world.  This  is  the  life,  which  the  minister 
needs,  and  which  it  is  his  great  work  to  communicate.  My  hope  is, 
that  by  sending  ministers  into  new  situations,  where  new  wants  cry  to 
them  for  supply,  a  living  power  may  be  awakened,  to  which  a  long 
established  routine  of  labours  is  not  favourable,  which  may  spread  be- 
yond them  to  their  brethren. 

I  pass  now  to  another  subject  We  hear  much  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  the  West,  and  of  its  threatening  progress.  There  are  not 
a  few  here  who  look  upon  this  alarm  as  a  pious  fraud,  who  consider 
the  cry  of  "No  Popery,"  as  set  up  by  a  particular  sect  to  attract  to 
itself  distinction  and  funds  ;  but  fear  is  so  natural,  and  a  panic  spreads 
BO  easily,  tliat  I  see  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  so  unkind  an  explana- 
tion. It  must  be  confessed  that  Protestantism  enters  on  the  warfare 
with  Popery  under  some  disadvantages,  and  may  be  expected  to  be- 
tray some  consciousness  of  weakness.  Most  Protestant  sects  are  built 
on  the  Papal  foundation.  Their  creeds  and  exconmiunications  embody 
the  grand  idea  of  infallibility,  as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and 
the  Vatican  ;  and  if  the  people  must  choose  between  different  infalli- 
bilities, there  is  much  to  incline  them  to  that  of  Rome.  This  has 
age,  the  majority  of  votes,  more  daring  assumption,  and  bolder  de- 
nunciation on  its  side.  The  popes  of  our  diflferent  sects  are  certainly 
less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

I  trust,  however,  that  with  these  advantages,  Catholicism  is  still 
not  very  formidable.     It  has  something  more  to  do,  than  to  fight  with 
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sects ;  its  great  foe  is  the  progress  of  society.  The  creation  of  dark 
times,  it  cannot  stand  before  the  light.  In  this  country  in  particular, 
it  finds  no  coadjutors,  in  any  circumstances,  passions,  or  institutions. 
Catholicism  is  immoveable,  and  movement  and  innovation  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  rejects  the  idea  of  melioration,  and  the  passion 
for  improvement  is  flaming  all  minds.  It  takes  its  stand  in  the  Past, 
and  this  generation  are  living  in  the  Future.  It  clings  to  forms, 
which  the  mind  has  outgrown.  It  will  not  modify  doctrines  in  which 
the  intelhgence  of  the  age  cannot  but  recognise  Uie  stamp  of  former 
ignorance.  It  forbids  free  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  boldest  inquiry,  stopping  nowhere,  invading  every  region  of  tliought 
Catholicism  wrests  from  the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  own  minis- 
ters, and  the  right  of  election  is  the  very  essence  of  our  institutions. 
It  establishes  an  aristocratical  priesthood,  and  the  whole  people  are 
steeped  in  republicanism.  It  withholds  the  Scriptures,  and  the  age  is 
a  reading  one,  and  reads  the  more  what  is  forbidden.  Catholicism 
cannot  comprehend  that  the  past  is  not  the  present,  cannot  compre- 
hend the  revolution  which  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing have  effected.  Its  memory  seems  not  to  come  down  lower  than 
the  middle  ages.  It  aims  to  impose  restraints  on  thought,  which  were 
comparatively  easy  before  the  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  labours  to 
shore  up  institutions,  in  utter  unconsciousness  that  the  state  of  society 
and  the  modes  of  thinking  on  which  tliey  rested,  have  passed  away. 

The  political  revolutions  of  the  times  are  enough  to  seal  the  death- 
warrant  of  Catholicism,  but  it  has  to  encounter  a  far  more  important 
spiritual  revolution.  Catholicism  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
dogmatical  ago  of  Christianity,  the  ago  when  it  was  thought  our  re- 
ligion might  be  distilled  into  a  creed,  which  would  prove  an  elixir  of 
life  to  whoever  would  swallow  it.  We  have  now  come  to  learn,  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  dogma,  but  a  spirit,  that  its  essence  is  the  spirit 
of  its  divine  founder,  that  it  is  of  little  impoilance  what  church  a  man 
belongs  to,  or  what  fonnula  of  doctrines  he  subscribes,  that  nothing  is 
important  but  the  supreme  love,  choice,  pursuit  of  moral  prfection, 
shining  forth  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This  is  the  true 
Catholic  docti-ine,  the  creed  of  the  true  Church,  gathering  into  one 
spiritual  communion  all  good  and  holy  men  of  all  ages  and  regions, 
and  destined  to  break  down  all  the  eartidy  clay-built,  gloomy  bairien, 
which  now  separate  the  good  from  one  another.  To  this  great  idea  of 
reason  and  revelation,  of  the  understanding  and  heart,  of  experience 
and  philosophy,  to  this  great  truth  of  an  advanced  civilization,  Catboli* 
cism  stands  in  direct  hostihty.     How  sure  then  is  it  to  fall. 

The  great  foe  of  the  Romish  church  is  not  theologian.  He  might 
be  imprisoned,  chained,  burned.  It  is  human  nature  waking  up  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  powers,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  perfection  for 
which  it  was  made,  beginning  to  respect  itself,  tliirsting  ibr  free  action 
and  developement,  learning  through  a  deep  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  diviner  tlian  forms,  or  churches,  or  creeds,  recognising  in 
Jesus  Christ  its  own  celestial  model,  and  claiming  kindred  with  all  who 
have  caught  any  portion  of  his  spiritual  life  and  disinterested  love  ; 
here,  here  is  the  great  enemy  of  Catholicism.     I  look  confidently  to 
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the  ineradicable,  ever-unfolding  principles  of  human  nature,  for  the 
victory  over  all  superstitions.     Reason  and  conscience,  the  powers  bj 
which  we  discern  the  true  and  the  right,  are  immortal  as  their  author. 
Oppressed  for  ages,  they  yet  live.     Like  the  central  fires  of  the  earth, 
they  can  heap  up  mountains.     It  is  encouraging  to  see  under  what 
burdens  and  clouds  they  have  made  their  way,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  by  every  new  developement,  they  are  brought  more  into  con- 
tact with  the  life-giving,  omnipotent  truth  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ.    It  makes  me  smile,  to  hear  immortality  claimed  for  Catholi- 
cism or  Protestantism,  or  for  any  past  interpretations  of  Christianity  ; 
as  if  the  human  soul  had  exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts,  or  as  if 
the  men  of  one,  or  a  few  generations  could  bind  the  energy  of  human 
thought  and  affection  for  ever.     A  theology  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
physical  nature  would  be  a  battle  of  no  doubtful  issue.     The  laws  of 
our  spiritual  nature  give  still  less  chance  of  success  to  the  system,  which 
would  thwart  or  stay  them.     The  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety, which  has  taken  the  throne  of  Rome,  is  not  an  accident,  not  an 
irregular  spasmodic  effort,  but  the  natural  movement  of  the  soul. 
Catholicism  must  fill  before  it.      In  truth,  it  is  very  much  fallen 
already.     It  exists,  and  will  long  exist  as  an  outward  institution.     But 
compare  the  Catholicism  of  an  intelligent  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury with  what  it  was  in  the  tenth.     The  name,  the  letter  remain — 
how  changed  the  spirit !     The  silent  reform  spreading  in  the  very 
bosom  of  Catholicism,  is  as  important  as  the  reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  truth  more  effectual. 

Catholicism  has  always  hoped  for  victory  over  Protestantism,  on  the 
ground  of  the  dissentions  of  Protestants.  But  its  anticipations  have 
not  approached  fulfilment,  and  they  show  us  how  the  most  sagacious 
err,  when  they  attempt  to  read  futurity.  I  have  long  since  learned  to 
hear  with  composure  the  auguries  of  the  worldly  wise.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  dissensions  of  Protestantism  go  far  to  constitute  its  strength. 
Through  them  its  spirit,  which  is  freedom,  the  only  spirit  which  Rome 
cannot  conquer,  is  kept  alive.  Had  its  members  been  organised,  and 
bound  into  a  single  church,  it  would  have  become  a  despotism  as  un- 
relenting, and  corrupt,  and  hopeless  as  Rome.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Protestantism,  by  being  broken  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  various  modifications  of  human  nature.  Every  sect  has 
embodied  religion  in  a  form  suited  to  some  large  class  of  minds.  It  has 
met  some  want,  answered  to  some  great  principle  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
every  new  denomination  has  been  a  new  standard,  under  which  to  gather, 
ftnd  hold  fast  a  host  against  Rome.  One  of  the  great  arts,  by  which 
Catholicism  spread  and  secured  its  dominion,  was  its  wondeiful  flex- 
ibleness,  its  most  skilful  adaptation  of  itself  to  the  different  tastes, 
passions,  wants  of  men  ;  and  to  this  means  of  influence  and  dominion, 
Protestantism  could  oppose  nothing,  but  variety  of  sects.  I  do  not 
recollect,  that  I  ever  saw  this  feature  of  Catholicism  brought  out  dis- 
tinctly, and  yet  nothing  in  the  system  has  impressed  me  more  strongly. 
The  Romish  religion  calls  itself  one,  but  it  has  a  singular  variety  of 
forms  and  aspects.  For  the  lover  of  forms  and  outward  religion,  it 
has  a  generous  ritual.     To  the  mere  man  of  the  world  it  shows  a  pope 
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on  the  throne,  bishops  in  palaces,  and  all  the  splendour  of  earthlr 
dominion.  At  the  same  time,  for  tlie  self-denying,  ascetic,  mjsticiu, 
and  fanatical,  it  has  all  the  forms  of  monastic  life.  To  him,  who  would 
scourge  himself  into  godliness,  it  offers  a  whip.  For  him  who  would 
starve  himself  into  spirituality,  it  provides  the  mendicant  convents  of 
St.  Francis.  For  the  anchorite,  it  prepares  the  death-like  silence  of 
La  Trappe.  To  the  passionate  young  woman,  it  presents  the  raptures 
of  St.  Theresa,  and  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine  with  her  Saviour. 
For  the  restless  pilgrim,  whose  piety  needs  greater  variety  than  the 
cell  of  the  monk,  it  offers  shrines,  tombs,  rehcs,  and  other  holy  places 
in  Christian  lands,  and,  above  all,  tlie  holy  sepulchre  near  Calvary. 
To  the  generous,  sympathising  cntlmsiast,  it  opens  some  fraternity  or 
sisterhood  of  Charity.  To  him,  who  inclines  to  take  heaven  by  vio- 
lence, it  gives  as  much  penance  as  he  can  ask  ;  and  to  the  mass  of 
men,  who  wish  to  reconcile  the  two  worlds,  it  promises  a  purgatory, 
80  far  softened  down  by  the  masses  of  the  priest  and  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  that  its  fires  can  be  anticipated  without  overwhelmmg  dread. 
This  composition  of  forces  in  the  Romish  church,  seems  to  me  a  won- 
derful monument  of  skill.  When  in  Rome,  the  traveller  sees  by  the 
side  of  the  purple,  lackied  cardinal,  the  bogging  friar ;  when  under  the 
arches  of  St.  Peter,  he  sees  a  coarsely  dressed  monk  holding  forth  to 
a  ragged  crowd  ;  or  when  beneath  a  Franciscan  church,  adorned  with 
the  most  precious  works  of  art,  he  meets  a  charnel-house,  where  the 
bones  of  the  dead  brethren  are  built  into  walls,  between  which  the 
living  walk  to  read  their  mortality  ;  he  is  amazed,  if  he  gives  himself 
time  for  reflection,  at  the  infinite  variety  of  macliinery  which  CaUioli- 
cism  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  human  mind ;  at  the  sagacity  with 
which  it  has  adapted  itself  to  the  various  tastes  and  propensities  of  hu- 
man nature.  Protestantism  attains  this  end  by  more  simple,  natural, 
and  in  tlie  main  more  effectual  ways.  All  the  great  principles  of  our 
nature  are  represented  in  different  sects,  which  have  on  the  whole  a 
keener  passion  for  self-aggrandisement  than  the  various  orders  in  the 
Romish  church,  and  thus  men  of  all  varieties  of  mind  find  something 
congenial,  find  a  class  to  sympathise  with. 

And,  here,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  Episcopacy  renders  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Protestant  cause.  Without  being  tlioroughly  Protestant,  it 
is  especially  efficient  against  Catholicism  :  and  this  good  work  it  does 
by  its  very  proximity  to  Rome.  From  the  wide  diffusion  and  long 
continuance  of  Catholicism,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  embodies  some 
great  idea,  and  answers  some  want,  which  is  early  and  powerfully  de- 
veloped in  the  progress  of  civilization.  There  is  of  consequence  a 
tendency  to  Catholicism  in  society,  though  more  and  more  restrained 
by  higher  tendencies.  Happily,  Episcopacy  is  built  on  the  same  great 
idea,  but  expresses  it  in  a  more  limited  and  rational  form.  It  is  Ca- 
tholicism improved,  or  mother  church  with  a  lower  mitre  and  a  less 
royal  air  ;  and  by  meeting  the  want  which  carries  mm  to  the  Romish 
church,  stops  numbers  on  their  way  to  it.  Hence,  Catholicism  hates 
Episcopacy  more  than  any  other  form  of  dissent.  Sects  are  apt  to 
hate  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  proximity.  The  old  proverb 
tliat  two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,  applies  to  religion  as  strongly  as  to 
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common  life. — The  amount  is,  that  Catholicism  derives  little  aid  from 
Protestant  divisions.  In  an  age  as  unimproved  in  Christianity  as  the 
present,  these  divisions  are  promising  symptoms.  They  prevent  men 
from  settling  down  in  a  rude  Christianity.  They  keep  alive  inquiry 
and  zeal.  They  are  essential  to  freedom  and  progress.  Without  these, 
Protestantism  would  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Catholicism  ;  and  the 
old  pope  would  certainly  beat  any  new  one  who  could  be  arrayed 
against  him. 

Do  you  ask  mc,  how  I  think  Catholicism  may  be  most  successfully 
opposed?  I  know  but  one  way.  Spread  just,  natural,  ennobling 
views  of  religion.  Lift  men  above  Catholicism,  by  showing  the  great 
spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity.  Violence  will  avail  nothing. 
Romanism  cannot  be  burned  down,  like  the  convent  at  Charlestown. 
That  outrage  bound  every  Catholic  faster  to  his  Church,  and  attracted 
to  it  the  sympathies  of  the  good.  Neither  is  Popery  to  be  subdued 
by  virulence  and  abuse.  The  priest  can  call  as  hard  names  as  the 
Protestant  pastor.  Neither  do  I  think  that  any  thing  is  to  be  gained 
by  borrowing  from  the  Catholic  church  her  forms,  and  similar  means 
of  influence.  Borrowed  forms  are  peculiarly  formal.  No  sect  will  be 
benefited  by  forms  which  do  not  grow  from  its  own  spirit.  A  sect 
which  has  true  life,  will  seize  by  instinct  the  emblems  and  rites,  which 
are  in  accordance  with  itself ;  and  without  life,  it  will  only  find  in 
borrowed  rites  its  winding-sheet.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hoar  per- 
sons who  visit  Catholic  countries,  recommending  the  introduction  of 
this  or  that  usage  of  Romanism  among  ourselves.  For  example,  thoy 
enter  Catholic  churches  and  see  at  all  hours  worshippers  before  one  or 
another  altar,  and  contrasting  with  this  the  desertion  of  our  houses  of 
worship  during  the  week,  doubt  whether  we  are  as  pious,  and  wish  to 
open  the  doors  of  our  sanctuaries,  that  Protestants  may  at  all  hours 
approve  themselves  as  devoted  as  the  Papists.  Now  such  recommen- 
dations show  a  misconception  of  the  true  foundation  and  spirit  of 
Roman  asages.  In  the  case  before  us,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  Catholics  should  go  to  clmrches  or  public  places  to  pray.  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  Catholicism  first 
took  its  form,  the  people  live  in  public.  They  are  an  outdoor  people. 
Their  domestic  occupations  go  on  in  the  outward  air.  That  they 
should  perform  their  private  devotions  in  public,  is  in  harmony  with 
all  their  habits.  What  a  violence  it  would  be  to  ours !  In  the  next 
place,  the  Catholic  believes  that  the  church  has  a  peculiar  sanctity. 
A  prayer  oflfered  from  its  floor  finds  its  way  to  heaven  more  easily 
than  from  any  other  spot.  The  pernicious  superstition  of  his  religion 
carries  him  to  do  the  work  of  his  religion  in  one  consecrated  place,  and 
therefore  he  does  it  the  less  elsewhere.  Again  :  Catholic  churches  are 
attractive  from  the  miraculous  virtue  ascribed  to  the  images  which 
are  worshipped  there.  Strange,  monstrous  as  the  superstition  is,  yet 
nothing  is  more  common  in  Catholic  countries  than  the  ascription  of 
this  or  that  supernatural  agency  to  one  or  another  shrine  or  statute. 
A  saint,  worshipped  at  one  place,  or  under  one  image,  will  do  more, 
than  if  worshipped  elsewhere.  I  recollect  asking  an  Italian,  why  a 
certain  church  of  rather  humble  appearance,  in  a  large  city,  was  so 
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much  frequented.  He  smiled,  and  told  me,  that  the  Virgin,  who  was 
adored  there,  was  thought  particularly  propitious  to  those  who  had 
bought  tickets  in  the  lottery.  Once  more,  we  can  easily  conceive  why 
visiting  the  churches,  for  daily  prayer,  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
priesthood.  The  usage  brought  the  multitude  still  more  under  priestly 
power,  and  taught  them  to  associate  their  most  secret  aspirations  of 
piety  with  the  church.  Who,  that  takes  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  can  expect  Protestants  to  imitate  the  Catholics  in  fre- 
quenting the  church  for  secret  devotion,  or  can  wish  it?  Has  not 
Jesus  said,  *'  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door, 
and  pray  to  thy  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret?"  Catholicism  says, 
•*  When  thou  prayest,  go  into  the  public  church,  and  pray  before  the 
multitude."  Of  the  little  efficacy  of  this  worship  we  have  too  painful 
proofs.  The  worship  of  the  churches  of  Italy  is  directed  chiefly  to  the 
Virgin.  She  is  worshipped  as  the  Virgin.  The  great  idea  of  this 
Catholic  deity  is  purity,  chastity ;  and  yet,  unless  all  travellers  deceive 
us,  the  country  where  she  is  worshipped  is  disfigured  by  licentiousness, 
beyond  all  countries  of  the  civilised  world.  I  return  to  my  position. 
W^e  need  borrow  nothing  from  Catholicism.  Episcopacy  retained  (did 
not  borrow)  as  much  of  the  ritual  of  that  church  as  is  wanted  in  the 
present  ago,  for  those  among  us  who  have  Catholic  propensities.  Other 
sects,  if  they  need  forms,  must  originate  them,  and  this  they  must  do 
not  mechanically,  but  from  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual  life,  from 
a  thirst  for  new  modes  of  manifesting  their  religious  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. Woe  to  that  church,  which  looks  round  for  forms  to  wake  it  up 
to  spiritual  life.  The  dying  man  is  not  to  bo  revived  by  a  new  dress, 
however  graceful.  The  disease  of  a  languid  sect  is  too  deep  to  be 
healed  by  ceremonies.  It  needs  deeper  modes  of  cure.  Let  it  get  life, 
and  it  will  naturally  create  the  emblems  or  rites  which  it  needs  to 
express  and  maintain  its  spiritual  force. 

The  great  instrument  of  influence  and  dominion  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  one  which  we  should  shudder  to  borrow,  but  which  may 
still  give  important  hints  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  religion.  I 
refer  to  Confession.  Notliing  too  bad  can  be  said  of  this.  By  laying 
open  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  to  the  priests,  it  makes  the  priest  the 
master  of  all.  Still,  to  a  good  man  it  gives  the  power  of  doing  good, 
a  power,  which  I  doubt  not,  is  often  conscientiously  used.  It  gives  to 
the  religious  teacher  an  access  to  men's  minds  and  conscience,  such  as 
the  pulpit  does  not  furnish.  Instead  of  scattering  generalities  among 
the  crowd,  he  can  administer  to  each  soul  the  very  instruction,  warn- 
ing, encouragement  it  needs.  In  Catholic  countries  there  is  little 
preaching,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  confessional  is  far  more  powerful 
than  the  pulpit  And  what  do  we  learn  from  this  ?  That  Protestants 
should  adopt  confession  ?  No.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
great  principle  of  confession,  that  on  which  its  power  rests,  viz,  access 
to  the  individual  mind,  may  not  be  used  more  than  it  is  by  Protestant 
teachers ;  whether  such  access  may  not  be  gained  by  honourable  and 
generous  means,  and  so  used  as  to  be  guarded  against  abuse.  Preaching 
IS  now  our  chief  reliance  ;  but  preaching  is  an  arrow  which  shoots  over 
manv  heads,  and  flics  wide  of  the  hearts  of  more.    Its  aim  is  too  yagoe 
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to  ilo  much  execution.  It  is  melancholj  to  think  how  little  clear 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  duty  and  religion,  is  communicated  by 
the  pulpit,  and  how  often  the  emotion  which  it  excites,  for  want  of 
clear  views,  for  want  of  wisdom,  runs  into  morbidness  or  excess.  No 
art,  no  science  is  taught  so  vaguely  as  religion  from  the  pulpit.  No 
book  is  so  read  or  expounded  as  the  Bible  is,  that  is,  in  minute  frag- 
ments, and  without  those  helps  of  method,  by  which  all  other  branches 
are  taught  Is  not  a  freer,  easier,  opener  communication  with  his 
pupils  needed,  than  the  minister  does  or  can  hold  from  the  pulpit  ? 
Should  not  modes  of  teaching  and  intercourse  be  adopted,  by  which 
he  can  administer  truth  to  different  minds,  according  to  their  various 
capacities  and  wants.  Must  not  ho  rely  less  on  preaching,  and  more 
on  more  fEuniliar  communication. 

This  question  becomes  of  more  impo;i;ance,  because  it  is  very  plain 
that  preaching  is  becoming  less  and  less  efficacious.  Preaching  is  not 
now  what  it  was  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  Then,  when  there 
was  no  printing,  comparatively  no  reading,  Christianity  could  only  be 
spread  by  the  living  voice.  Hence  to  preach  became  synonymous  with 
teaching.  It  was  the  great  means  of  access  to  the  multitude.  Now 
the  press  preaches  incomparably  more  than  the  pulpit  Through  this, 
all  are  permitted  to  preach.  Woman,  if  she  may  not  speak  in  the 
church,  may  speak  from  the  printing  room,  and  her  touching  exposi- 
tions of  religion,  not  learned  in  theological  institutions,  but  in  the 
schools  of  affection,  of  sorrow,  of  experience,  of  domestic  change, 
sometimes  make  their  way  to  the  heart  more  surely  than  the  minister's 
homilies.  The  result  is,  that  preaching  does  not  hold  the  place  now, 
which  it  had  in  dark  and  unrefined  ages.  The  nunister  addresses  from 
his  pulpit  many  as  well  educated  as  himself,  and  almost  every  parish- 
ioner has  at  home  better  sermons  than  he  hears  in  public.  The  minister, 
too,  has  competitors  in  the  laity,  as  they  are  so  called,  who  very  wisely 
refuse  to  leave  to  him  the  monopoly  of  public  speaking,  and  who  are 
encroaching  on  his  province  more  and  more.  In  this  altered  condition 
of  the  world,  the  ministry  is  to  undergo  important  changes.  What 
they  must  be,  I  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  I  wiU  only  say,  that 
the  vagueness  which  belongs  to  so  much  religious  instruction  from  the 
pulpit,  must  give  place  to  a  teaching  which  shall  meet  more  the  wants 
of  tiie  individual,  and  the  wants  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Great 
principles  must  be  expounded  in  accommodation  to  different  ages, 
capacities,  stages  of  improvement,  and  an  intercourse  be  estabhshed 
by  which  all  classes  may  be  helped  to  apply  them  to  their  own  par- 
ticular conditions.  How  shall  Christianity  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
indrndual,  and  on  society  at  the  present  moment,  in  its  present  strug- 
gles? This  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved,  and. the  reply  to  it  will 
determine  the  form  which  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  take.  I  ima- 
gine, that  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be  discovered, 
that  the  ministry  must  have  greater  freedom  than  in  past  times.  It 
will  be  discovered,  that  the  individual  minister  must  not  be  rigidly 
tied  down  to  certain  established  modes  of  operation,  that  he  must  not 
be  required  to  cast  his  preaching  into  the  old  mould,  to  circumscribe 
himself  to  the  old  topics,  to  keep  in  motion  a  machinery  which  others 
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have  invented,  but  that  he  will  do  most  good  if  left  to  work  according 
to  his  own  nature,  according  to  the  promptings  of  the  IIolj  Spirit 
within  his  own  breast  I  imagine  it  will  be  discovered,  that  as  justice 
raaj  be  administered  without  a  wig,  and  the  executive  function  with- 
out a  crown  or  sceptre,  so  Clu-istianitj  maj  be  administered  in  more 
natural  and  less  formal  ways  than  have  prevailed,  and  that  the  minis- 
ter in  growing  less  technical,  will  find  religion  becoming  to  himself  and 
others,  a  more  living  reality.  I  imagine,  that  our  present  religious 
organizations  will  silently  melt  away,  and  that  hierarchies  will  be  foimd 
no  more  necessary  for  religion  than  for  literature,  science,  medicine, 
law,  or  the  elegant  and  useful  arts.  But  I  will  check  those  imaginings. 
The  point  from  which  I  started  was,  that  Catholicism  might  teach  us 
one  element  of  an  efifectual  ministry,  that  the  Protestant  teacher  needs 
and  should  seek  access  to  the  individual  mind,  beyond  what  he  now 
possesses ;  and  the  point  at  which  I  stop  is,  that  this  access  is  to  be 
so  sought  and  so  used,  as  not  to  infringe  religious  liberty,  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  the  free  action  of  the  individual  mind.  Nothing 
but  this  liberty  can  secure  it  from  the  terrible  abuse  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  free  remarks,  which  I  have  now  made  on  certain  denomina* 
tions  of  Christians,  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  unkindness  or  disre- 
spect towards  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  In  all  sects  I 
recognise  joyfully  true  disciples  of  the  common  Master.  Catholicism 
boasts  of  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  names  in  history,  so  does  Epis- 
copacy, so  Presbyterianism,  ^.  I  exclude  none.  I  know  that 
Christianity  is  mighty  enough  to  accomplish  its  end  in  aJl.  I  cannot 
however  speak  of  religious  any  more  than  of  political  parties,  without 
betraying  the  little  respect  I  have  for  them  as  parties.  There  is  no 
portion  of  human  history  more  humbhng  than  ihaA,  of  sects.  When  I 
meditate  on  the  grand  moral,  spiritual  purpose  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  its  glory  consists  ;  when  I  consider  how  plainly  Christianity  attaches 
importance  to  nothing  but  to  the  moral  excellence,  the  disinterested, 
divine  virtue,  which  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  and  life  of  its  found- 
er ;  and  when  from  this  position  I  look  down  on  the  sects  which  have 
figured,  and  now  figure  in  the  church ;  when  I  see  them  making  such 
a  stir  about  matters  generally  so  unessential ;  when  I  see  them  seizing 
on  a  disputed  and  disputable  doctrine,  making  it  a  watch-word,  a  test 
of  God's  favour,  a  bond  of  conununion,  a  ground  of  self-complacencjf 
a  badge  of  peculiar  holiness,  a  warrant  for  condenming  its  rejecton, 
however  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  when  I  see  them  overlook- 
ing the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  laying  infinite  stress  here  on  a 
bishop  and  prayer-book,  there  on  the  quantity  of  water  applied  in 
baptism,  and  there  on  some  dark  solution  of  an  incomprehensible 
article  of  faith  ;  when  I  see  the  mock  dignity  of  their  exclusive  claiim 
to  truth,  to  churchship,  to  the  promises  of  Grod*s  word ;  when  I  hear 
the  mimic  thunderbolts  of  denunciation  and  excommunication,  which 
they  delight  to  hurl ;  when  I  consider  how  their  deep  theology,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  examined,  evaporates  into  words,  how  many  opposite 
and  extravagant  notions  are  covered  by  the  same  broad  shield  of 
mystery  and  tradition,  and  how  commonly  the  persuasion  of  infEdlibilitj 
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is  proportioned  to  the  absurdity  of  the  creed ;  when  I  consider  these 
things,  and  other  matters  of  like  import,  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  amount  of  aiTOgant  foUj,  of  self-complacent  intolerance,  of  almost 
incredible  blindness  to  the  end  and  essence  of  Christianitj,  which  the 
history  of  sects  reveals.  I  have  indeed  profound  respect  for  individu- 
als in  all  communions  of  Christians.  But  on  sects,  and  on  the  spirit 
of  sects,  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  with  grief,  shame,  pity,  I  had  almost 
said,  contempt.  In  passing  these  censures,  I  claim  no  superiority.  I 
am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  all  sects,  who  think  and  feel  as  I  do  in 
this  particular,  and  who,  far  from  claiming  superior  inteUigence,  are 
distinguished  by  following  out  the  plain  dictates,  the  natural  impulses, 
and  spontaneous  judgments  of  conscience  and  common  sense. 

Is  is  time  for  me  to  finish  this  letter,  which  indeed  has  grown  under 
my  hands  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  But  I  must  add  a  line  or 
two  in  reply  to  your  invitation  to  visit  you.  You  say,  that  Kentucky 
will  not  exclude  me  for  my  opinions  on  slavery.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it, 
not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  I  rejoice  in  a 
tolerant  spirit,  wherever  manifested.  What  you  say  accords  with  what 
I  have  heard,  of  the  frank,  liberal  character  of  Kentucky.  All  our 
accounts  of  the  West  make  me  desire  to  visit  it.  1  desire  to  see  nature 
under  new  aspects  ;  but  still  more  to  see  a  new  form  of  society.  I 
hear  of  the  defects  of  the  West ;  but  I  learn  that  a  man  there  feels 
himself  to  be  a  man,  that  he  has  a  self-respect  which  is  not  always  to  be 
found  in  older  communities,  that  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  that  he 
acts  more  from  generous  impulses,  and  less  from  selfish  calculations. 
These  are  good  tidings.  I  rejoice  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
East  and  West  is  increasing.  Both  will  profit.  The  West  may  learn 
from  us  the  love  of  order,  the  arts  which  adorn  and  cheer  life,  the  in- 
stitutions of  education  and  religion,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
greatness,  and  may  give  us  in  return  the  energies  and  virtues  which 
belong  to  and  distinguish  a  fresher  state  of  society.  Such  exchanges 
I  regard  as  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than 
exchanges  of  products  of  industry,  and  they  will  do  more  to  bind  us 
together  as  one  people. 

You  press  me  to  come  and  preach  in  your  part  of  the  country.  I 
should  do  it  cheerfully  if  I  could.  It  would  rejoice  me  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony, however  feeble,  to  great  truths  in  your  new  settlements.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  fear,  that  my  education  would  unfit  me  for 
great  usefulness  among  you.  I  fear  that  the  habits,  rules,  and  criti- 
cisms under  which  I  have  grown  up,  and  almost  grown  old,  have  not 
left  me  the  freedom  and  courage  which  are  needed  in  the  style  of 
address  best  suited  to  the  western  people.  I  have  fought  against  these 
chains.  I  have  laboured  to  be  a  free  man,  but  in  the  state  of  the 
ministry  and  of  society  here,  freedom  is  a  hard  acquisition.  I  hope 
the  rising  generation  will  gain  it  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  their 
fikthers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  my  young  brotlier,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
luefrdness.  1  do  not  ask  for  you  enjoyment.  I  ask  for  you  some- 
thing better  and  greater,  something  which  includes  it,  even  a  spirit 
to  live  and  die  for  a  cause,  which  is  dearer  than  your  own  enjoyment 
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If  I  were  called  to  give  you  ouo  rule,  which  jour  situation  demands 
above  all  others,  it  would  be  this.  Live  a  life  of  faith  and  hope. 
Believe  in  Grod's  great  purposes  towards  the  human  race.  Believe  in 
the  mighty  power  of  truth  and  love.  Believe  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Christianity.  Beheve  that  Ciuist  lived  and  died  to  breathe  into  his 
church  and  into  society  a  diviner  spirit  than  now  exists.  Believe  in 
the  capacities  and  greatness  of  homan  nature.  Believe  that  the  celes- 
tial virtue,  revealed  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a 
bright  vision  for  barren  admiration,  but  is  to  become  a  reality  in 
your  ovm  and  others'  souls.  Carry  to  your  work  a  trustful  spirit.  Do 
not  waste  your  breath  in  wailing  over  the  times.  Strive  to  make  them 
better.  Do  not  be  disheartened  by  evils.  Feel  through  your  whole 
Boul,  that  evil  is  not  the  mightiest  power  in  the  universe,  that  it  is 
permitted  only  to  call  forth  the  energy  of  love,  wisdom,  persuasion,  and 
prayer  for  its  removal  Settle  it  in  your  Qiind,  that  a  minister  can 
never  speak  an  effectual  word  without  faith.  Be  strong  in  the  Lord 
and  the  power  of  his  might.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  I  have  a  good 
hope  of  you.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  from  one  of  your  dear  friends, 
that  you  comprehended  the  grandeur  of  your  work  as  a  Christian  minis-, 
ter.  I  learned  that  the  pulpit,  from  which  a  divinely  moved  teacher 
communicates  everlasting  truths,  seemed  to  you  more  glorious  than  a 
thi'one.  I  learned,  that  you  had  come  to  understand  what  is  the 
greatest  power  which  God  gives  to  man,  the  power  of  acting  generously, 
on  the  soul  of  his  brother  ;  of  communicating  to  others  a  divine  spirit^ 
of  awakening  in  others  a  heavenly  life,  which  is  to  outlive  the  stars. 
I  then  felt  that  you  would  not  labour  in  vain.  Tou  have  indeed 
peculiar  trials.  You  are  dwelling  far  from  your  brethren,  but  there 
IS  a  dense  of  Grod  s  presence  more  cheering  than  the  dearest  human 
society.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  working  with  Grod,  more  strength- 
ening than  all  human  co-operation.  There  is  a  sight,  granted  to  the 
pure  mind,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  makes  privations  and  suffer- 
mgs  in  the  cause  of  bis  truth  seem  light,  which  makes  us  sometimes  to 
rejoice  in  tribulation,  like  the  primitive  heroes  of  our  fisiith.  Mv 
young  brother,  I  wish  you  these  blessings.  What  else  ought  I  to  wish 
for  you  f 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  written  in  great  haste.  The 
opinions  indeed  have  been  deliberately  formed ;  but  thepr  probably 
might  have  been  expressed  with  greater  caution.  If  it  will  serve,  in 
your  judgment,  the  cause  of  truth,  freedom,  and  religion,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  insert  it  in  your  work. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

WiLLUll  £.  CHAHnVfik 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER 


ON 


CREEDS. 


Mt  aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian  union,  as  con- 
ditions of  Christian  fellowship,  as  means  of  fiustening  chains  on  men's 
minds,  constantly  gains  strength. 

Mj  first  objection  to  them  is,  that  thej  separate  us  from  Jesus  Christ 
To  whom  am  I  to  go  for  mj  Imowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  but 
to  the  Great  Teacher,  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  him  in  whom  the  fulness 
of  the  diyinitj  dwelt.  This  is  mj  great  privilege  as  a  Christian,  that 
I  may  sit  at  the  feet,  not  of  a  human  but  divine  master,  that  I  maj 
repair  to  him  in  whom  truth  lived  and  spoke  without  a  mixture  of  error ; 
who  was  eminendj  the  Wisdom  of  God  and  the  light  of  the  world. 
And  shall  man  dare  to  interpose  between  me  and  mj  heavenlj  guide 
and  Saviour,  and  prescribe  to  me  the  articles  of  mj  Christian  faith  ? 
What  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  shall  best  learn  the  truth  ?  It 
is  that,  in  which  I  forsake  all  other  teachers  for  Christ,  in  which  mj 
mind  is  brought  nearest  to  him ;  it  is  that  in  which  I  lay  mjself  open 
most  entirely  to  the  impressions  of  his  mind.  Let  me  go  to  Jesus  with 
a  human  voice  sounding  in  mj  ears,  and  telling  me  what  I  must  hear 
from  the  great  Teacher,  and  how  can  I  listen  to  him  in  singleness  of 
heart  ?  AH  Protestant  sects  indeed  tell  the  learner  to  listen  to  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  most  of  them  shout  around  him  their  own  articles  so  ve- 
hemently and  imperiously,  that  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  mastjsr  is  well 
nigh  drowned.  He  is  told  to  listen  to  Christ,  but  told  that  he  will  be 
damned,  if  he  receives  any  lessons  but  such  as  are  taught  in  the  creed. 
He  is  told  that  Christ's  word  is  alone  infEdlible,  but  that  unless  it  is 
received  as  interpreted  by  fallible  men,  he  will  be  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  Christians.  This  is  what  shocks  me  in  the  creed-maker. 
He  interposes  himself  between  me  and  my  Saviour.  He  dares  not 
trust  me  alone  with  Jesus.  He  dares  not  leave  me  to  the  word  of  God. 
This  I  cannot  endure.  The  nearest  possible  communication  with  the 
mind  of  Christ,  is  my  great  privilege  as  a  Christian.  I  must  learn 
Christ's  truth  from  Christ  himself,  as  he  speaks  in  the  records  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  men  whom  he  trained  up  and  supematurally  prepared 
to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world.  On  what  ground,  I  ask,  do  the 
creed-makers  demand  assent  to  their  articles  as  condition  of  church 
membership  or  salvation  ?  What  has  conferred  on  them  infaUibilitv  ? 
•*  Show  me  your  proofs,"  I  say  to  them^  "  of  Christ  speaking  in  you. 
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'Work  some  miracle.  Utter  some  prophecy.  Show  me  something 
diyine  in  jou,  which  other  men  do  not  possess.  Is  it  possible  that  jou 
are  unaided  men  like  myself,  having  no  more  right  to  interpret  the 
New  Testament  than  myself,  and  that  you  yet  exalt  your  interpreta- 
tions as  infallible  standards  of  truth,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of 
salvation.  Stand  out  of  my  path.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  master.  Have 
you  words  of  greater  power  than  his  ?  Can  you  speak  to  the  human 
conscience  or  heart  in  a  mightier  voice  than  he  f  What  is  it  which 
emboldens  you  to  tell  me  what  I  must  learn  of  Christ  or  be  lost  V* 

I  cannot  but  look  on  human  creeds  with  feelings  approaching  con- 
tempt. When  I  bring  them  into  contrast  with  the  New  Testament, 
into  what  insignificance  do  they  sink !  What  are  they  ?  Skeletons, 
freezing  abstractions,  metaphysical  expressions  of  unintelligible  dog- 
mas ;  and  these  I  am  to  regard  as  the  expositions  of  the  fresh,  living, 
infinite  truth  which  came  from  Jesus !  1  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  required  to  hear  and  receive  the  lispings  of  infancy  as  the  expres- 
sions of  wisdom.  Creeds  are  to  the  Scriptures,  what  rushlights  are  to 
the  sun.  The  creed-maker  defines  Jesus  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  perhaps 
in  metaphysical  terms,  and  caUs  mo  to  assent  to  this  account  of  my 
Saviour.  I  learn  less  of  Christ  by  this  process,  than  I  should  learn  of 
the  sun,  by  being  told  that  this  glorious  luminary  is  a  circle  about  a 
foot  in  diameter.  There  is  but  one  way  of  knowing  Christ.  Wo  must 
place  ourselves  near  him,  see  him,  hear  him,  follow  him,  from  his  cross 
to  the  heavens,  sympathise  with  him  and  obey  him,  and  thus  catch 
clear  and  bright  glimpses  of  his  divine  glory. 

Christian  Truth  is  Infinite.  Who  can  think  of  shutting  it  up  in  a 
few  lines  of  an  abstract  creed  ?  You  might  as  well  compress  the 
boundless  atmosphere,  the  fire,  the  all-pervading  light,  the  free  winds 
of  the  universe,  into  separate  parcels,  and  weigh  and  label  them,  as 
break  up  Christianity  into  a  few  propositions.  Christianity  is  freer, 
more  illimitable  than  the  Hght  or  the  winds.  It  is  too  mighty  to  be 
boimd  down  by  man's  puny  hands.  It  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  rigid 
doctrine,  the  spirit  of  boundless  love.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  defined 
and  measured  out  like  a  human  manufacture.  It  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  system.  It  cannot  be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  precise  ideas. 
It  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described.  The  spiritual  impressions  which 
a  true  Christian  receives  from  the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  in  which  the  chief  eflicacy  of  the  religion  Hes,  can  be  poorly  brought 
out  in  words.  Words  are  but  brief,  rude  hints,  of  a  Christian's  mind. 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  overflow  them.  To  those  who  feel  as  he 
does,  he  can  make  himself  known  ;  for  such  can  understand  the  tones 
of  the  heart ;  but  he  can  no  more  lay  down  his  rehgion  in  a  series  of 
abstract  propositions,  than  he  can  make  known  by  a  few  vague  terms 
the  expressive  features  and  inmost  soul  of  a  much  loved  friend.  It  has 
been  the  fault  of  all  sects,  that  they  have  been  too  anxious  to  define  their 
rehgion.  They  have  laboured  to  circumscribe  the  infinite.  Christian- 
ity, as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  true  disciple,  is  not  made  up  of  frag- 
ments, of  separate  ideas  which  he  can  express  in  detached  propositions. 
It  is  a  vast  and  ever- unfolding  whole,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  each 
precept  and  doctrine  deriving  its  vitality  from  its  union  with  aU. 
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When  I  see  this  generous,  heavenly  doctrine  compressed  and  cramped 
in  human  creeds,  I  feel  as  I  should  were  I  to  see  screws  and  chains 
applied  to  the  countenance  and  limhs  of  a  noble  fellow- creature  de- 
forming  and  destroying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  God. 

From  the  Infinity  of  Christian  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it 
follows  that  our  views  of  it  must  always  be  very  imperfect,  and  ought 
to  be  continually  enlarged.  The  wisest  theologians  are  children  who 
have  caught  but  faint  glimpses  of  the  religion  ;  who  have  taken  but 
their  first  lessons  ;  and  whose  business  it  is  to  "  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Need  I  say  how  hostile  to  this  growth  is  a  fixed 
creed  beyond  which  we  must  never  wander?  Such  a  religion  as 
Christ's  demands  the  highest  possible  activity  and  freedom  of  the  soul. 
Every  new  gleam  of  light  should  be  welcomed  with  joy.  Every 
hint  should  be  followed  out  with  eagerness.  Every  whisper  of  the 
divine  voice  in  the  soul  should  be  heard.  The  love  of  Christian  truth 
should  be  so  intense,  as  to  make  us  willing  to  part  with  all  other  things 
for  a  better  comprehension  of  it.  Who  does  not  see  that  human  creeds 
setting  bounds  to  thought,  and  telling  us  where  all  inquiry  must  stop, 
tend  to  repress  this  holy  zeal,  to  shut  our  eyes  on  new  illumination,  to 
hem  us  within  the  beaten  paths  of  man's  construction,  to  arrest  Uiat 
perpetual  progress  which  is  the  life  and  glory  of  an  iumiortal  mind. 

It  is  another  and  great  objection  to  creeds,  that  wherever  they  ac- 
quire authority,  they  interfere  with  that  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity, 
on  which  the  efficacy  of  religious  teaching  very  much  depends.  That 
a  minister  should  speak  with  power,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
speak  from  his  own  soul,  and  not  studiously  conform  himself  to  modes 
of  speaking  which  others  have  adopted.  It  is  important  that  he  should 
give  out  the  truth  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  his 
mind,  in  the  very  words  which  offer  themselves  spontaneously  as  the 
clothing  of  his  thoughts.  To  express  our  own  minds  frankly,  directly, 
fearlessly,  is  the  way  to  reach  other  minds.  Now  it  is  the  effect  of 
creeds  to  check  this  free  utterance  of  thought.  The  minister  must 
seek  words  which  will  not  clash  with  the  consecrated  articles  of  his 
church.  If  new  ideas  spring  up  in  his  mind,  not  altogether  consonant 
with  what  the  creed-monger  has  established,  he  must  cover  them  with 
misty  language.  If  he  happen  to  doubt  the  standard  of  his  church,  he 
must  strain  its  phraseology,  must  force  it  beyond  its  obvious  import, 
that  he  may  give  his  assent  to  it  without  departures  from  truth.  All 
these  processes  must  have  a  blighting  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart. 
They  impair  self-respect.  They  cloud  tlie  intellectual  eye.  They 
accustom  men  to  tamper  with  truth.  In  proportion  as  a  man  dilutes 
his  thought  and  suppresses  his  conviction,  to  save  his  orthodoxy  from 
suspicion  ;  in  proportion  as  he  borrows  his  words  from  others,  instead  of 
speaking  in  his  own  tongue  ;  in  proportion  as  he  distorts  language  from 
its  common  use,  that  he  may  stand  well  with  his  party  ;  in  that  pro- 
portion he  clouds  and  degrades  his  intellect,  as  well  as  undermines  the 
manliness  and  integrity  of  hb  character.  How  deeply  do  I  commiser- 
ate the  minister,  who,  in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  youth,  is  visited 
witli  glimpses  of  higher  truth  than  is  embodied  in  the  creed,  but  who 
dares  not  be  just  to  himself,  and  is  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  sim- 
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pie,  natural  expression  of  his  own  mind !  Better  were  it  for  us  to  beg 
our  bread  and  clothe  ourselves  in  rags,  than  to  part  with  Christian 
simplicity  and  frankness.  Better  for  a  minister  to  preach  in  barns  or 
the  open  air,  where  he  may  speak  the  truth  from  the  fulness  of  hia 
soul,  than  to  lift  up  in  cathedrals,  amidst  pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice 
which  is  not  true  to  his  inward  thoughts.  If  thej  who  wear  the  chains 
of  creeds,  once  knew  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air  of  freedom,  and 
of  moving  with  an  unencumbered  spirit,  no  wealth  or  power  in  the 
world's  gift  would  bribe  them  to  part  with  their  spiritual  liberty. 

Another  sad  cfifect  of  creeds  is,  that  they  favour  unbelief.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  a  creed  to  express  the  simple  truths  of  our  religion,  though 
in  these  its  efficiency  chiefly  lies,  but  to  embody  and  decree  those  mys- 
teries about  which  Christians  have  been  contending.  I  use  the  word 
"mysteries,"  not  in  the  Scriptural  but  popular  sense,  as  meaning  doc- 
trines which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason  and  seem  to  contradict  some 
acknowledged  truth.  Such  mysteries  are  the  staples  of  creeds.  The 
celestial  virtues  of  Christ's  character,  these  are  not  inserted  into  arti- 
cles of  faith.  On  the  contrary,  doctrines  wliich  from  their  darkness 
or  unintelligibleness  have  provoked  controversy,  and  which  owe  their 
importance  very  much  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  fought  for 
or  fought  against  for  ages,  these  are  thrown  by  the  creed-makers  into 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  religion,  and  made  its  especial  representatives. 
Christianity  as  set  forth  in  creeds  is  a  propounder  of  dark  sayings,  of 
riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent  contradictions.  Who,  on 
reading  these  standards,  would  catch  a  ghmpse  of  the  simple,  pure, 
benevolent,  practical  character  of  Christianity  ?  And  what  is  the  result  ? 
Christianity  becoming  identified,  by  means  of  creeds,  with  so  many 
dark  doctrines,  is  looked  on  by  many  as  a  subject  for  theologians  to 
quarrel  about,  but  too  thorny  or  perplexed  for  common  minds,  while 
it  is  spurned  by  many  more  as  an  insult  on  human  reason,  as  a  triumph 
of  fanaticism  over  common  sense. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  most  creeds,  whilst  they  abound  in 
mysteries  of  human  creation,  have  renounced  the  great  mystery  of  re- 
ligion. There  is  in  religion  a  great  mystery.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  Free-will  or  moral  liberty.  How  to  reconcile  this  with  Grod's  fore- 
knowledge and  human  dependence,  is  a  question  which  has  perplexed 
the  greatest  minds.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  obscurity  arises 
from  our  applying  to  God  the  same  kind  of  foreknowledge  as  men  pos- 
sess by  their  acquaintance  with  causes,  and  from  our  supposing  tlie 
Supreme  Being  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  time  as  man.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  juster  views  on  these  subjects  will  relieve  the  freedom  of  the 
will  from  some  of  its  difficulties.  Still  the  difficulties  attending  it  are 
great.  It  is  a  mystery  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Now  is  it 
not  strange  that  theologians  who  have  made  and  swallowed  so  many 
other  mysteries,  have  generally  rejected  this,  and  rejected  it  on  the 
ff round  of  objections  less  formidable  than  those  which  may  be  urged 
against  their  own  inventions  ?  A  large  part  of  the  Protestant  world 
have  sacrificed  man's  freedom  of  will  to  Grod's  foreknowledge  and  so- 
vereignty, thus  virtually  subverting  all  rehgion,  all  duty,  all  respon- 
sibility.    They  have  made  man  a  machine,  and  destroyed  the  great 
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distinction  between  him  and  the  brute.  There  seems  a  fatality  attend- 
ing creeds.  After  burdening  Christianity  with  mysteries  of  which  it 
is  as  innocent  as  the  unborn  child,  they  have  generally  renounced  the 
real  mystery  of  religion,  of  human  nature.  They  have  subverted  the 
foundation  of  moral  government,  by  taking  from  man  the  only  capacity 
which  makes  him  responsible,  and  in  this  way  have  fixed  on  the  com- 
mands and  threateniugs  of  God  the  character  of  a  cruel  despotism. 
What  a  lesson  against  man's  attempting  to  impose  his  wisdom  on  his 
fellow-creatures  as  the  truth  of  God ! 


AN  ADDRESS  ON  TEMPERANCE. 

DellTerad  by  request  of  Uie  Council  of  the  MuBachnsetts  Temperwice  Society,  at  the  Odkojt, 
Borros,  February  28,  1837,  the  day  appointed  for  the  SimultaQeoui  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Temperance  throughout  the  world. 


I  see  before  me  the  representatives  of  various  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance.  It  is  a  good  and  great  cause,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  God,  if,  by  the  service  now  alloted  me,  I  can  in  any  degree 
encourage  them  in  their  work,  or  throw  new  light  on  their  path.  The 
present  occasion  may  well  animate  a  Christian  nunister.  What  a 
noble  testimony  does  this  meeting  bear  to  the  spirit  and  influences  of 
the  Christian  faith !  Why  is  this  multitude  brought  together  ?  Not 
for  selfish  gratification,  not  for  any  worldly  end,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  great  moral  and  social  evU,  of  promoting  the  virtue, 
dignity,  well-being  of  men.  And  whence  comes  this  sympathy  with 
the  faUen,  the  guilty,  the  miserable  ?  Have  we  derived  it  from  the 
schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  from  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
No.  We  inherit  it  from  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  caught  it  from  his 
lips,  his  life,  his  cross.  This  meeting,  were  we  to  trace  its  origin,  would 
carry  us  back  to  Bethlehem  and  Cjdvary,  The  impulse  which  Clirist 
gave  to  the  human  soul,  having  endured  for  ages,  is  now  manifesting 
itself  more  and  more,  in  new  and  increasing  efforts  of  philanthropy  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world  from  every  form  of  evil.  Within  these 
walls  the  authority  of  Christ  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  his  char- 
acter traduced.  To  the  blasphemer  of  that  holy  name,  what  a  reply 
is  furnished  by  the  crowd  which  these  walls  now  contain !  A  religion, 
which  thus  brings  and  knits  men  together,  for  the  help,  comfort,  sal- 
vation of  their  erring,  lost  fellow-creatures,  bears  on  its  front  a  broad, 
bright,  imambiguous  stamp  of  Divinity.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  we 
were  bom  under  its  light,  and  more  grateful  still  if  we  have  been,  in 
any  measure,  baptised  into  its  disinterested  and  divine  love. 

I  cannot  hope,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  temperance  effort,  to  ren- 
der any  important  aid  to  your  cause  by  novelty  of  suggestion.  Its 
friends  have  thoroughly  explored  the  ground  over  which  I  am  to  travel. 
Still  every  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  think  for  himself,  is  naturally 
attracted  to  particular  views  or  points  in  the  most  familiar  subject ; 
and,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  on  these,  he  sometimes  suoceeds  in 
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giying  them  a  new  prominence,  in  vindicating  tbeir  just  rank,  and  iu 
securing  to  them  an  attention  which  they  may  not  have  received,  but 
which  is  their  due. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps 
without  foundation,  that  its  chief,  essential  evil  was  not  brought  out  as 
thoroughly  and  frequently  as  its  secondary  evils,  and  that  there  wat 
not  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  depth  of  its  causes  and  of  the  reme- 
dies which  it  demands.  With  these  impressions,  I  invito  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  topics  : — ^the  great  essential  evil  of  intemperance — 
the  extent  of  its  temptations — its  causes — the  means  of  its  prevention 

or  cure. 

I.  I  begin  with  asking  what  is  the  great,  essential  evil  of  intemper- 
ance? The  reply  is  given,  when  I  say,  that  intemperance  is  the 
voluntary  extinction  of  reason.  The  great  evil  is  inward  or  spiritual. 
The  intemperate  man  divests  himself,  for  a  time,  of  his  rational  and 
moral  nature,  casts  from  himself  self -consciousness  and  self-conunand, 
brings  on  phrensy,  and,  by  repetition  of  this  insanity,  prostrates  more 
and  more  his  rational  and  moral  powers.  He  sins  inmiediately  and 
directly  against  the  rational  nature,  that  divine  principle,  which  dis- 
tinguishes between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and  wrong  action, 
which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
vice,  what  constitutes  its  peculiar  guilt  and  woe,  and  what  should  par- 
ticularly impress  and  awaken  those  who  are  labouring  for  its  suppression. 
All  the  other  evils  of  intemperance  are  light  compared  with  this,  and 
almost  all  flow  from  this  ;  and  it  is  right,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all 
other  evils  should  be  joined  with  and  follow  this.  It  is  to  be  desired, 
when  a  man  lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest  life,  when  he 
quenches  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  receive 
solenm,  startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt ;  that  terrible 
outward  calamities  should  bear  witness  to  the  inward  ruin  which  he  is 
working  ;  that  the  hand-writing  of  judgment  and  woe  on  his  counte- 
nance, form,  and  whole  condition,  should  declare  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  is  for  a  man,  Crod*s  rational  offspring,  to  renounce  his  reason  and 
become  a  brute.  It  is  common  for  those  who  argue  against  intemper- 
ance, to  describe  the  bloated  countenance  of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed 
and  now  deadly  pale.  They  describe  his  trembling,  palsied  limbs. 
They  describe  his  waning  prosperity,  his  poverty,  his  despair.  They 
describe  his  desolate,  cheerless  home,  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  board, 
his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of  his  children  ;  and  we  groan 
in  spirit  over  the  sad  recital  But  it  is  right,  that  all  this  should  be. 
It  is  right,  that  he,  who,  forewam^ed,  puts  out  the  lights  of  understand- 
ing and  conscience  within  him,  who  abandons  his  rank  among  Crod's 
rational  creatures,  and  takes  his  place  among  brutes,  should  stand  a 
monument  of  wrath  among  his  fellows,  should  be  a  teacher  wherever 
he  is  seen,  a  teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion,  of  the  awful  guilt  of 
destroying  reason.  Were  we  so  constituted,  that  reason  could  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  countenance  retain  its  freshness,  the  form  its  grace, 
the  body  its  vigour,  the  outward  condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  strik- 
ing change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so  far  from  being  gainers,  we  should 
lose  some  testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.     His  care  and  goodnesa^ 
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as  well  as  bis  justice,  are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  he  has  set  on 
the  drunkard,  in  the  blight  which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  jojs. 
These  outward  evils,  dreadful  as  they  seem,  are  but  faint  tjpes  of  the 
ruin  within.  We  should  see  in  them  God's  respect  to  his  own  image 
in  the  soul,  his  parental  warnings  against  the  crime  of  quenching  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life. 

We  are  too  apt  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  consequences  or  punish- 
ments of  crime,  and  to  overlook  the  crime  itself.  This  is  not  turning 
punishment  to  its  highest  use.  Punishment  is  an  outward  sign  of 
inward  evil.  It  is  meant  to  reveal  something  more  terrible  than 
itself.  The  greatness  of  punishment  is  a  mode  of  embodying,  making 
visible,  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  mis- 
eries of  intemperance,  its  loathsomeness,  ghastliness,  and  pains,  are  not 
seen  aright,  if  they  do  not  represent  to  us  the  more  fearful  desolation 
wrought  by  this  sin  in  the  soul. 

Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance  is  given  to  the 
poverty  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But  this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet 
light  in  comparison  with  the  essential  evil  of  intemperance,  which 
I  am  so  anxious  to  place  distinctly  before  you.  What  matters 
it  that  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the  spirit,  energy, 
reason  and  virtues  of  a  man  ?  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must,  for 
a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water  ?  How  many  of  the  richest  are 
reduced  by  disease  to  a  worse  condition  than  this  ?  Honest,  virtuous, 
noble-minded  poverty,  is  a  comparatively  light  evil.  The  ancient 
philosopher  chose  it  as  the  condition  of  virtue.  It  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  a  Christian.  The  poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great 
misery  to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar,  by  having  made 
himself  a  brute,  is  miserable  indeed.  He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has 
only  agonising  recollections  and  harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his 
cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his  ragged  children,  has  indeed  to  bear  a 
crushing  weight  of  woe.  That  he  sixers,  is  a  light  thing.  That  he 
has  brought  on  himself  this  suflfering  by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  his 
reason,  this  is  the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

We  are  told,  that  we  must  keep  this  or  that  man  from  drunkenness, 
to  save  him  from  "  coming  on  the  town,"  from  being  a  burden  to  the 
city.  The  motive  is  not  to  be  overlooked ;  but  I  cannot  keep  my  thoughts 
fixed  for  a  moment  on  the  few  hundred  or  thousand  dollars,  which 
the  intemperate  cost.  When  I  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  see  the  degra- 
dation, the  spiritual  weakness,  the  abjectness,  the  half-idiot  imbecility 
written  on  the  drunkard's  countenance,  I  see  a  ruin  which  makes  the 
cost  of  his  support  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  scale.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
society  is  taxed  for  the  drunkard.  I  would  it  were  taxed  more.  I 
would  the  burden  of  sustaining  him  were  so  heavy,  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  wake  up,  and  ask  how  he  may  be  saved  from  ruin.  It  is 
intended,  wisely  intended  by  God,  that  sin  shall  spread  its  miseries 
beyond  itself,  that  no  human  being  shall  suffer  alone,  that  the  man 
who  foils  shall  draw  others  with  him,  if  not  into  his  guilt,  at  least 
into  a  portion  of  his  woe.  If  one  member  of  the  social  body  suffer, 
others  must  suffer  too  ;  and  this  is  well.  This  is  one  of  the  dependen- 
cies, by  which  we  become  interested  in  one  another's  moral  safety,  and 
are  summoned  to  labour  for  the  rescue  of  the  fallen. 
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Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own  sake,  muoh 
more  than  for  its  outward  consequences.  These  consequences  owe 
their  chief  bitterness  to  their  criminal  source.  We  speak  of  the 
miseries  which  the  dnmkard  carries  into  his  familj.  But  take  awaj 
his  own  brutality,  and  how  lightened  would  be  these  miseries.  We 
talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags.  Let  the  rags  continue ;  but 
suppose  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  innocent  cause.  Suppose  the 
drunkard  to  have  been  a  yirtuous  husband,  and  an  affectionate  father^ 
and  that  sickness,  not  yice,  has  brought  his  familj  thus  low.  Suppose 
his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  bj  a  strong  love,  which  a  life  of 
labour  for  their  support  and  of  unwearied  kindness  has  awakened ; 
suppose  them  to  know  that  his  toils  for  their  welfiEu-e  had  broken  down 
his  frame  ;  suppose  him  able  to  say,  **  We  are  poor  in  this  worldli 
goods,  but  rich  in  affection  and  religious  trust.  I  am  going  from  you; 
but  I  leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  to  the  widow's 
God."  Suppose  this,  and  how  changed  these  rags!  How  changed 
the  cold  naked  room !  The  heart's  warmth  can  do  much  to  withstand 
the  winter's  cold  ;  and  there  is  hope,  there  is  honour  in  this  yirtuous 
indigence.  What  breaks  the  heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife  If  It  is  not 
that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  Instead  of  that  bloated 
face,  now  distorted  with  passion,  now  robbed  of  every  gleam  of  in- 
telligence, if  the  wife  could  look  on  an  affectionate  countenance,  which 
had  for  years  been  the  interpreter  of  a  well  principled  mind  and  faith' 
ful  heart,  what  an  overwhelming  load  would  be  lifted  from  her.  It  is 
a  husband,  whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirmities  are  the  witnesses 
of  his  guilt,  who  has  blighted  all  her  hopes,  who  has  proved  Mse  to 
the  vow  which  made  her  his ;  it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes  home  a 
hell,  not  one  whom  toil  and  disease  and  providence  have  cast  on  the 
care  of  wife  and  children. 

We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of  vice,  too  little  at  the  vice 
itself.  It  is  vice,  which  is  the  chief  weight  of  what  we  call  its  con- 
sequence, vice  which  is  the  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  human  woe. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  extent  of  temp- 
tations to  this  vice.  And  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  the 
statistics  of  intemperance.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  number  its  victims. 
I  wish  to  awaken  universal  vigilance,  by  showing  that  the  temptations 
to  this  excess  are  spread  through  all  classes  of  society.  We  are  apt  to 
speak  as  if  the  laborious,  uneducated,  unimproved,  were  alone  in  d)ui- 
ger,  and  as  if  we  ourselves  had  no  interest  in  this  cause,  except  ae 
others  are  concerned.  But  it  is  not  so;  multitudes  in  all  classes  are  in 
danger.  In  truth,  when  we  recall  the  sad  histories  of  not  a  few  in 
every  circle,  who  once  stood  among  the  firmest  and  then  yielded  to 
temptation,  we  are  taught,  that  none  of  us  should  dismiss  fear,  that 
we  too  may  be  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  The  young  are  ex- 
posed to  intemperance,  for  youth  wants  forethought,  loves  excitement^ 
IS  apt  to  place  happiness  in  gaiety,  is  prone  to  convivial  pleasure,  and 
too  often  finds  or  makes  this  the  path  to  hell ;  nor  are  the  old  secure, 
for  age  unnerves  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  silently  steals 
away  the  power  of  self-control     The  idle  are  in  scarcely  less  peril 
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than  the  over- worked  labourer ;  for  uneasy  cravings  spring  up  in  the 
yacant  mind,  and  the  excitement  of  intoxicating  oraughts  is  greedily 
sought  as  an  escape  from  the  intolerable  weariness  of  haying  nothing  to 
do.  Men  of  a  coarse,  unrefined  character,  £aJl  easily  into  intemperance, 
because  they  see  little  in  its  brutality  to  disgust  them.  It  is  a  sadder 
thought  that  men  of  genius  and  sensibility  are  hardly  less  exposed. 
Strong  action  of  the  mmd  is  even  more  -exhausting  than  the  toil  of  the 
hands.  It  uses  up,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  finer  spirits,  and  leaves  either  a 
sinking  of  the  system  which  craves  for  tonics,  or  a  restlessness  which 
seeks  relief  in  deceitful  sedatives.  Besides,  it  is  natural  for  minds  of 
^eat  energy,  to  himger  for  strong  excitement ;  and  this,  when  not  found 
in  innocent  occupation  and  amusement,  is  too  often  sought  in  criminal 
indulgence.  These  remarks  apply  peculiarly  to  men  whose  genius  is 
poetical,  imaginative,  allied  with  and  quickened  by  [>eculiar  sensibility, 
ouch  men,  living  in  worlds  of  their  own  creation,  kindling  themselves 
with  ideal  beauty  and  joy,  and  too  often  losing  themselves  in  reveries,  in 
which  imagination  ministers  to  appetite,  and  the  sensual,  triumphs  over 
the  spiritual  nature,  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  losing  the  balance  of  the 
mind,  of  losing  calm  thought,  clear  judgment  and  moral  strength  of  will, 
become  children  of  impulse,   learn  to  despise  simple   and  common 

Sleasures,  and  are  hurried  to  ruin  by  a  feverish  thirst  of  high-wrought, 
elirious  gratification.  In  such  men,  these  mental  causes  of  excess  are 
often  aggravated  by  peculiar  irritablencss  of  the  nervous  system.  Hence 
the  records  of  literature  are  so  sad.  Hence  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
intellectual  world  have  so  often  undergone  disastrous  eclipse ;  and  the 
inspired  voice  of  genius,  so  thrilling,  so  exalting,  has  died  away  in  the 
.brutal  or  idiot  cries  of  intemperance.  I  have  now  been  speaking  of  the 
highest  order  of  intellectual  men ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  men  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  that  they  must  not  feel  themselves  beyond  peril.  It  is 
sud,  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  intemperate  men  can  be  found  among 
those,  who  have  gone  through  our  colleges,  as  among  an  equal  number 
of  men  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  culture. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
affords  no  moral  aids.  The  truth  is,  that  its  good  tendencies  are 
thwarted.  Educated  men  fall  victims  to  temptation  as  often  as  other 
men,  not  because  education  is  inoperative,  but  because  our  public  semin- 
aries give  a  partial  training,  beinff  directed  almost  wholly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect,  and  very  little  to  moral  culture,  and  still  less  to 
the  invigoration  of  the  physical  system.  Another  cause  of  the  evil  is 
probably  this,  that  ^oung  men,  liberally  educated,  enter  on  professions 
which  give  at  first  httlo  or  no  occupation,  which  expose  them,  perhaps 
for  years,  to  the  temptations  of  leisure,  the  most  perilous  in  an  age  of 
inexperience  and  passion.  Accordingly,  the  ranks  of  intemperance  are 
recruited  from  that  class  which  forms  titie  chief  hope  of  society.  And  I 
would  I  could  stop  here.  But  there  is  another  prey  on  which  intemper- 
ance seizes,  still  more  to  be  deplored,  and  that  is  Woman.  I  know  no 
sight  on  earth  more  sad,  than  woman's  countenance,  which  once  knew  no 
suffusion  but  the  glow  of  exquisite  feeling,  or  the  blush  of  hallowed 
modesty,  crimsoned,  deformed  bv  intemperance.  Even  woman  is  not 
aafe.  The  delicacy  of  her  physical  organisation  exposes  her  to  inequali- 
ties  of  feeling,  which  temnt  to  the  seductive  relief  given  by  cordials. 
Man  with  his  iron  nerves  uttle  knows  what  the  sensitive  firame  of  woman 
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suffers,  how  many  desponding  imaginations  throng  on  her  in  her  solitudos, 
how  often  she  is  exhausted  bj  unremitting  cares,  and  how  much  the 
power  of  self-control  is  impairea  by  repeated  deran^ments  of  her  frail 
system.  The  truth  should  be  told.  In  all  our  families,  no  matter  what 
their  condition,  there  are  endangered  individuals,  and  fear  and  watchful- 
ness in  regard  to  intemperance  belong  to  all. 

Do  not  say,  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  to  intemperance.  Let 
no  man  say,  when  he  thinks  of  tlie  drunkard,  broken  m  health  and 
spoiled  of  intellect,  "  I  can  never  so  fall."  He  thought  as  little  of  fisdling 
in  his  earlier  years.  The  promise  of  his  youth  was  as  bright  as  yours  ; 
and  even  after  he  began  his  downward  course,  he  was  as  unsuspicious  as 
the  firmest  around  him,  and  would  have  repelled  as  indignantbr  the 
admonition  to  beware  of  intemperance.  The  danger  of  this  vice  fies  in 
its  almost  imperceptible  approach.  Few  who  perish  by  it  know  its  first 
accesses.  Youth  does  not  see  or  suspect  drunkenness  in  the  sparkling 
beverage,  which  quickens  all  its  susceptibilities  of  joy.  The  invalid  does 
not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician  prescribes,  and  which  gives 
new  tone  to  his  debihtated  organs.  The  man  of  thought  and  genius 
detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the  draught,  which  seems  a  spring  of 
inspiration  to  intellect  and  imagination.  The  lover  of  social  pleasure 
little  dreams,  that  the  glass,  which  animates  conversation,  will  ever  be 
drunk  in  soHtude,  and  will  sink  him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which 
he  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes  with  noiseless  step,  and  binds  its 
first  cords  with  a  toucih  too  light  to  be  felt.  This  truth  of  mournful 
experience  should  be  treasured  up  by  us  all,  and  should  influence  the 
habits  and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  life,  in  every  class  of  the 
community. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  temptations  of  this  vice.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  whilst  its  ravages  may  be  traced  through  all  conditions,  they  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  poorer  and  labouring  portions  of  society.  Here 
its  crimes  and  woes  swell  to  an  amount  which  startles  and  appals  us. 
Here  the  evil  is  to  be  chiefly  withstood.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  my  follow- 
ing remarks,  confine  myself  very  much  to  tlie  causes  and  remedies  of 
intemperance  in  this  class  of  tho  community. 

III.  Among  tho  causes  of  intemperance  in  the  class  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  society,  which 
every  man  does  something  to  confirm,  and  which  brings  to  most  of  us 
many  privileges.  On  these  I  shall  now  insist,  because  they  show  our 
obligation  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  the  evil.  It  is  just,  that  they 
who  receive  good,  should  aid  those  who  receive  hai*m  from  our  present 
social  organisation.  Undoubtedly,  the  primary  cause  of  intemperance  is 
in  tho  intemperate  themselves,  in  their  moral  weakness  and  irresolution, 
in  the  voluntary  surrender  of  themselves  to  temptation.  Still,  society, 
by  increasing  temptation  and  diminishing  men's  power  to  resist,  becomes 
responsible  for  all  wide-spread  vices,  and  is  bound  to  put  forth  all  its 
energy  for  their  suppression.  This  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the 
causes  of  intemperance,  which  have  their  foundation  in  our  social  state. 

One  cause  of  the  commonness  of  intemperance  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  is  the  heavy  burden  of  care  and  toil,  which  is  laid  on  a  large 
multitude  of  men.  Multitudes,  to  earn  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families,   are  often  compelled  to  undergo  a  degree  of  labour 
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exhausting  to  the  spirits  and  injurious  to  health.  Of  consequence,  relief 
is  sought  in  stimulants.  We  do  not  find  that  civilization  lightens  men's 
toils ;  as  yet  it  lias  increased  them ;  and  in  this  efiect,  I  see  the  sign  of 
a  deep  defect  in  what  we  call  the  progress  of  society.  It  cannot  be  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  that  the  whole  of  life  should  be  spent  in  drudgery 
for  the  supply  of  animal  wants.  That  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  in 
which  the  mass  of  men  can  redeem  no  time  from  bocmy  labour,  for 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  culture.  It  is  melancholy  to  witness  the 
degradation  of  multitudes  to  the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden.  Ex- 
hausting toils  unfit  the  mind  to  withstand  temptation.  The  man,  spent 
with  labour,  and  cut  off  by  his  condition  from  higher  pleasures,  is 
impelled  to  seek  a  deceitful  sola<;e  in  sensual  excess.  How  the  condition 
of  society  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  excessive  pressure  on  any 
class,  is  undoubtedly  a  hard  question.  One  thing  seems  plain,  that  there 
is  no  tendency  in  our  present  institutions  and  habits  to  bring  rehef.  On 
the  contrary,  rich  and  poor  seem  to  be  more  and  more  oppressed  with 
incessant  toil,  exhausting  forethought,  anxious  struggles,  feverish 
competitions.  Some  look  to  legislation  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
labouring  class.  But  equal  laws  and  civil  liberty  have  no  power  to 
remove  the  shocking  contrast  of  condition  which  all  civilised  communities 
present.  Inward,  spiritual  improvement,  I  beheve,  is  the  only  sure 
remedy  for  social  evils.  What  we  need  is,  a  new  diffusion  of  Christian, 
fraternal  love,  to  stir  up  the  powerful  and  prosperous,  to  succour  liberally 
and  encourage  the  unfortunate  or  weak,  and  a  new  diffusion  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  force,  to  make  the  multitude  efficient  for  their  own 
support,  to  form  them  to  self-control,  and  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, which  will  scorn  to  ask  or  receive  unnecessary  rehef. 

Another  cause,  intimately  connected  with  the  last,  is  the  intellectual 
depression  and  the  ignorance  to  which  many  are  subjected.  They  who 
toil  from  morning  to  night,  without  seasons  of  thought  and  mental 
improvement,  are  of  course  exceedingly  narrowed  in  their  faculties, 
▼iews,  and  sources  of  gratification.  The  present  moment,  and  the  body, 
engross  their  thoughts.  The  pleasures  of  intellect,  of  imagination,  of 
taste,  of  reading,  of  cultivated  society,  are  almost  entirely  denied  them. 
What  pleasures  but  those  of  the  senses  remain  ?  Unused  to  reflection 
and  forethought,  how  dim  must  bo  their  perceptions  of  religion  and  duty, 
and  how  little  fitted  are  they  to  cope  with  teiv.]  tation!  Undoubtedly  m 
this  country,  this  cause  of  intemperance  is  less  operative  than  in  others. 
There  is  less  brutal  ignorance  here  than  elsewhere ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facilities  of  excess  are  incomparably  greater,  so  that  for  the 
mieducated,  the  temptation  to  vice  may  be  stronger  in  this  than  in  less 
enlightened  lands.  Our  outward  prosperity,  unaccompanied  with 
proportionate  moral  and  mental  improvement,  becomes  a  mightv  impulse 
to  mtemperance,  and  this  impulse  the  prosperous  are  bound  to  with- 
stand. 

I  proceed  to  another  cause  of  intemperance,  among  tlie  poor  and 
labouring  classes,  and  that  is  the  general  sensuahty  and  earthliness  of 
the  community.  There  is  indeed  much  virtue,  much  spirituahty,  in  the 
prosperous  classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen.  There  is  a  vastly  greater 
amount  in  these  classes,  of  worldliness,  of  devotion  to  the  senses,  and  this 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  majority  Uve  unduly  for  the  body. 
Where  there  is  little  intemperance  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that 
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term,  tlicre  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thousands,  who  are  never 
drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in  pleasures  of  the  table.  How  much 
of  the  intellect  of  this  communitj  is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  expresaion 
of  the  countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  the  spirit  buried,  through 
unwise  indulgence !  What  is  the  great  lesson,  which  the  more  prosper- 
ous classes  teach  to  the  poorer?  Not  self-denial,  not  spiritualitj,  not 
the  great  Christian  truth,  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the  triumphs  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer  are  taught 
by  the  richer,  that  the  greatest  good  is  ease,  indulgence.  The  voice  which 
descends  from  the  prosperous,  contradicts  the  lessons  of  Christ  and  of 
sound  philosophy.  It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those  who  give 
the  tone  to  pubhc  sentiment,  which  is  chargeable  with  a  vjist  amomit  of 
the  intemperance  of  Uie  poor.  How  is  the  poor  man  to  resist  intemper- 
ance ?  Only  by  a  morad  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self- 
denial  in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this  taught  him  ?  Does  a  higher  mora- 
lity come  to  him  from  those  whose  condition  makes  them  his  superiors? 
The  great  inquiry  winch  he  hears  among  the  better  educated  is.  What 
shall  we  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewitlial  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  Unceasing 
struggles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitute  the  chief  activity 
which  he  sees  around  him.  To  suppose  that  the  poorer  classes  should 
receive  lessons  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous, 
and  should  yet  resist  the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess,  is  to  expect 
from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  sadly  wanting. 
In  their  hard  conflicts,  how  little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating  thought, 
of  heavenly  aspiration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  them  m  worldly 
condition ! 

Another  cause  of  intemperance,  is  the  want  of  self-respeot,  which  the 
present  state  of  society  inauces  among  the  poor  and  laborious.  Just  as 
&r  as  wealth  is  the  object  of  worship,  the  measure  of  men*8  importance, 
the  badge  of  distuiction,  so  far  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  self-contempt 
and  self-abandonment  among  those  whose  lot  gives  them  no  chance  of  itf 
acquisition.  Such  naturally  feel  as  if  the  great  good  of  life  were  denied 
them.  They  see  themselves  neglected.  Their  condition  cuts  them  off 
from  communication  with  the  improved.  The;p'  think  they  have  little 
stake  in  the  general  weaL  They  do  not  feel  as  if  they  had  a  character 
to  lose.  Nothing  reminds  them  of  the  greatness  of  their  nature.  Nothing 
teaches  them,  that  in  their  obscure  lot  they  may  secure  the  highest  good 
on  earth.  Catching  from  the  general  tone  of  society  the  ruinous  notion 
that  wealth  is  honour  as  well  as  happiness,  they  see  in  their  narrow  lot, 
nothing  to  inspire  self-respect.  In  this  delusion,  they  are  not  more 
degraded  than  the  prosperous ;  they  but  echo  the  voice  of  society ;  bat 
to  them  the  delusion  brings  a  deeper,  immediate  ruin.  By  sinking  them 
in  their  own  eyes,  it  robs  them  of  a  powerful  protection  against  low  vioet. 
It  prepares  them  for  coarse  manners,  for  gross  pleasures,  for  descent  to 
brutal  degradation.  Of  all  classes  of  society,  the  poor  should  be  treated 
with  peculiar  deference,  as  the  means  of  counteracting  their  chief  peril; 
I  mean,  the  loss  of  self-respect.  But  to  all  their  other  evil  is  added 
peculiar  neglect.     Can  we  then  wonder  that  they  fall? 

I  might  name  other  causes  in  our  social  constitution  favouring  intem- 
perance ;  but  I  must  pass  them,  and  will  suggest  one  characteristic  of 
our  times,  which  increases  all  the  tendencies  to  this  vice.  Our  times 
are  distinguished  by  what  is  called  a  love  of  excitement ;  in  other  words. 
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by  a  love  of  strong  stimulants.    To  be  stimulated,  excited,  is  the  univer 
sal  want.    The  calmness,  sobriety,  plodding  industry  of  our  fathers,  hav- 
been  succeeded  by  a  feverish  restlessness.    The  books  that  are  read  ar 
not  the  great,  standard,  immortal  works  of  genius,  which  require  call 
thought,  and  inspire  deep  feeling  ;  but  ephemeral  works,  which  are  ru- 
through  with  a  rail-road  rapidity,  and  which  give  a  pleasure  not  uidik 
that  produced  by  exhilarating  draughts.    Business  is  become  a  race,  an 
is  hurried  on  by  the  excitement  of  great  risks,  and  the  hope  of  grer 
profits.   Even  religion  partakes  tlie  general  restlessness.   In  some  pkces, 
extravagant  measures,  which  storm  the  nervous  system,  and  drive  the 
more  sensitive  to  the  borders  of  insanity,  are  resorted  to  for  its  promo- 
tion.     Everywhere  people  go  to  church  to  be  excited  rather  than 
improved.      This  thirst  for  stimulants  cannot  bo  shut  up  in  cei*tain 
spheres.      It  spreads  through  and  characterises  the  community.      It 
pervades  those  classes,  who,  unhappily,  can  afford  themselves  but  one 
strong  stimulus,  intoxicating  liquor ;  and  among  these,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  breaks  out  in  intemperance. 

IV.  I  have  now  set  before  you  some  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  in 
our  present  social  state ;  and  this  I  have  done  that  you  may  feel  that 
society,  in  all  its  ranks,  especially  in  the  highest,  is  bound  in  justice  to 
resist  the  evil;  and  not  only  justice,  but  benevolence  pleads  with  us  to 
spare  no  efforts  for  its  prevention  or  cure.  The  thought  that  in  the 
bosom  of  our  society,  are  midtitudes  standing  on  the  brink  of  perdition, 
multitudes  who  are  strongly  tempted  to  debase  and  destroy  their  rational 
nature,  to  sink  into  brutal  excess,  to  seal  their  ruin  in  this  world  and  in 
the  world  to  come,  ought  to  weio^h  on  us  as  a  burden,  ought  to  inspire 
deeper  concern  than  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  ought  to  rouse  every 
man  who  has  escaped  this  degradation,  to  do  what  he  may  to  rescue  the 
fidlen,  and  still  more,  to  save  the  falling. 

The  question  now  comes,  how  shall  we  arrest,  how  suppress  this  great 
evil?    Such  is  our  last  inquiry,  and  to  this  I  answer,  there  are  two  model 
of  action.     To  rescue  men,  we  must  act  on  them  inwardly  or  outwardly. 
We  must  either  give  them  strength  within  to  withstand  the  temptations 
to  intemperance,  or  we  must  remove  these  temptations  without.     W 
must  increase  the  power  of  resistance,  or  diminish  the  pressure  wliich  i 
to  be  resisted.    Both  modes  of  influence  are  useful,  but  the  first  incalcu 
lably  the  most  important.     No  man  is  safe  against  this  foe,  but  he  wh< 
is  armed  with  moral  force,  with  strength  in  his  own  soid,  with  the  migh 
of  principle,  and  a  virtuous  will.     The  great  means,  then,  of  ropressm* 
intemperance  in  those  portions  of  society  which  are  most  exposed  to  it 
is  to  communicate  to  them,  or  awaken  in  them,  moral  strength,  tht 
power  of  self-denial,  a  nobler  and  more  vigorous  action  of  conscience  and 
religious  principle.    In  other  words,  to  save  the  labouring  and  poor  from 
intemperance,  we  must  set  in  action  amongst  them,  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  improvement.     We  must  strive  to  elevate 
them  as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  unfold  their  highest  nature.     It  is 
idle  to  think,  that  whilst  these  classes  remain  the  same  in  other  respects, 
they  oan  be  cured  of  intemperance.     Intemperance  does  not  stand  alone 
in  their  condition  and  character.     It  is  a  part  or  sign  of  general  degra- 
dation.     It  can  only  be  effectually  removed  by  exalting  their  whole 
character  and  condition.     To  heal  a  diseased  limb  or  organ,  you  must 
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relieve  and  strengthen  the  wliolo  body.  So  it  is  with  the  niind.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  remove  those  viees  from  the  poor,  which  are  annoy- 
ing to  ourselves,  and  leave  them,  in  otlier  respects,  as  corrupt  as  before. 
Nothing  but  a  general  improvement  of  tlieir  nature,  can  fortify  them 
against  the  crimes  which  make  them  scourges  alike  to  tliemselves  and  to 
their  race. 

And  how  may  moral  strength,  force  of  principle,  be  communi<\ited  to 
the  less  prosperous  classes  of  smnety  ?  I  answer  fust,  the  surest  iiieaus 
is,  to  increa^se  it  among  the  more  favoured.  All  classes  of  a  conmiunity 
have  connexions,  sympathies.  Let  selfishness  and  sensuality  reign  among 
the  prosperous  and  educated,  and  the  poor  and  uneducated  will  reflect 
these  vices  in  grosser  forms.  That  man  is  the  best  friend  to  temperance 
among  high  and  low,  whose  character  and  life  express  clearly  and 
strongly,  moral  energy,  self-denial,  superiority  to  the  bo<ly,  su|K»riority  to 
wealth,  elevation  of  sentiment  and  principle.  The  greatest  benefactor  to 
scK'iety  is  not  he  who  serves  it  by  single  acts,  but  whose  general  charat"^er 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  higher  life  and  spirit  than  peiTades  the  masg. 
Such  men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  might  of  individual  virtue  sur- 
passes aU  other  powers.  The  multiplication  of  hidividuals  of  true  force 
and  dignity  of  mind,  would  bo  the  surest  of  all  omens  of  tlie  sup- 
pression of  intemperance  in  every  condition  of  society. 

^Vnother  means  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal  intercourse  than 
now  exists  between  the  more  and  less  improved  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity. Our  present  social  barriers  and  distinctions,  in  so  far  as  they 
restrict  sympathy,  and  substitute  the  spirit  of  caste,  the  bigotry  of  rank, 
for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  for  reverence  of  our  common  nature,  ouglit  to 
be  reprobated  as  gross  violations  of  the  Christiaji  law.  Tliose  classes  of 
society  which  have  light,  strength,  and  virtue,  are  bound  to  commimi- 
cate  these  to  such  as  want  them.  The  weak,  ignorant,  falhng,  and  fallen, 
ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from  tluir  more  favoured  brethren,  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  act  continually  and  exclusively  on  one  another,  and  thus  to 
]>ropagate  their  crimes  and  woes  without  end.  The  good  should  form  a 
holy  conspira<ry  against  evil,  should  assail  it  by  separate  and  joint  exer- 
tion, should  approach  it,  study  it,  weep  and  pray  over  it,  and  throw  all 
their  souLs  into  eftbrts  for  its  removal.  My  friends,  you  whom  God  has 
prospered,  whom  he  has  enlightened,  in  whose  heaits  he  has  awakened 
a  reverence  for  himself,  what  are  you  doing  for  the  fallen,  the  falling,  the 
miserable  of  your  race  ?  When  an  improved  Christian  thinks  of  the  mass 
of  unpitied,  mifriended  guilt  in  this  city,  nmst  he  not  Ik?  shocked  at  the 
hardness  of  all  our  hearts  ?  Are  we  not  all  of  one  blood,  one  nature,  one 
heavenly  descent ;  and  are  outward  distin(jtions,  which  to-morrow  are  to 
be  buried  for  ever  in  the  tomb,  to  divide  us  fi'om  one  another,  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  brotherly  sympathy  and  aid?  In  a  Christian 
community,  not  one  human  being  should  be  left  to  fall,  without  counsel, 
remonstrance,  sympatliy,  en(;ouragement,  from  others  more  eidightened 
and  virtuous  than  himself.  Say  not  this  cannot  Ik)  done.  1  know  it 
cannot  be  done  without  great  changes  in  our  habits,  views,  feeHngs ;  but 
these  changes  must  be  made.  A  new  l)ond  must  miite  the  scattered 
portions  of  men.  A  new  sense  of  responsibility  must  stir  up  the  enlight- 
ened, the  prosperous,  the  virtuous.  Christianity  demands  this.  The 
progress  of  society  demands  it.  I  see  blessed  omens  of  this,  and  thej 
are  among  the  brightest  features  of  our  times. 
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Again,  to  elevate  and  streugthon  the  more  exposed  clisses  of  society, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  Higlier  Education  should  bo  aflforded  them. 
We  boast  of  the  means  of  education  afforded  to  the  poorest  here.  It 
may  be  said  with  truth,  in  regard  to  bot!i  rich  and  poor,  that  these  means 
are  very  deficient.  As  to  moral  education,  hardly  any  provisions  are 
made  for  it  in  our  public?  schools.  To  educate  is  something  more  than 
to  teach  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are  needed  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence. It  is  to  exercise  and  call  out  the  higher  faculties  and  affections 
of  a  human  being.  Education  is  not  the  authoritative,  compulsory,  me- 
chanical training  of  passive  pupils,  bnt  the  influence  of  gifted  and  quick- 
ening minds  on  the  spirits  of  the  young.  Such  education  is,  as  yet, 
sparingly  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  too  fervently  desired.  Of  what  use, 
let  me  ask,  is  the  wealth  of  this  community,  but  to  train  up  a  better 
generation  than  ourselves  ?  Of  what  use,  I  ask,  if=;  freedom,  except  to 
call  forth  the  best  powers  of  all  classes  and  of  every  individual  ?  What, 
but  human  improvement,  is  the  great  end  of  society  ?  Why  ought  we 
to  sustain  so  anxiously  republican  institutions,  if  they  do  not  tend  to 
form  a  noliler  race  of  men,  and  to  spread  nobleness  through  all  conditions 
of  social  hfe?  It  is  a  melancholy  and  prevalent  error  among  us,  that 
persons  in  the  labouring  classes,  are  denied  by  their  conditions  any  con- 
siderable intellectual  improvement.  They  must  live,  it  is  tJiouglit, 
to  work,  not  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  a  human  being,  which  is  to 
unfold  his  divinest  powers  and  affections.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
poorest  child  might,  and  ought  to  have  liberal  means  of  self-improve- 
ment ;  and  were  there  a  true  reverence  among  us  for  human  nature  and 
for  Christianity,  he  would  find  them.  In  a  letter,  recently  received  from 
a  most  intelligent  traveller  in  Germany,  I  am  informed,  that  in  certain 
parts  of  that  countr}-,  there  is  found,  in  the  most  depressed  classes,  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  cidture,  not  generally  supposed  to  consist  with  their 
lot;  that  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  produces  much  hap- 
piness in  a  portion  of  society,  which  among  us  is  thought  to  be  disquali- 
fied for  this  innocent  and  elevated  pleasure  ;  tliat  the  teaching  in  Sunday 
school?  is  in  some  places  more  various  than  here,  and  that  a  collection 
of  books,  and  a  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be  met  in  cottages 
far  inferior  to  the  dwellings  of  our  husbandmen.  ** In  short,"  my  friend 
adds,  **  I  liave  seen  abundant  ])roof,  that  intellectual  culture,  as  found 
here,  spreads  its  light  and  comfort  through  a  class,  that  hardly  exists  at 
all  with  us,  or  where  it  does  exist,  is  generally  supposed  to  labour  imder 
a  degree  of  physical  wretchedness  inconsistent  with  such  culture."  In- 
formation of  this  kind  should  breathe  new  hope  into  philanthropic  labours 
for  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  every  class  in  society.  How  much 
may  be  done  in  this  city  to  spread  knowledge,  vigour  of  thought,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
above  all,  the  influences  of  religion,  through  our  whole  community! 
Were  the  prosperous  and  educated  to  learn,  that  after  provi<ling  for  their 
families,  they  cannot  better  employ  their  possessions  and  influence,  than 
in  forwarding  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  society,  how  soon  would 
this  city  bo  regenerated  ?  How  many  generous  spirits  might  be  enlisted 
here  by  a  wise  bounty,  in  the  work  of  training  their  fellow-creatures ! 
Wealtli  cannot  be  better  used,  than  in  rescuing  men  of  vigorous  and  dis- 
interested minds  from  worldly  toils  and  cares,  in  giving  them  time  and 
opportunity  for  geiKTous  self-culture,  and  in  enabling  them  to  devote 
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their  whole  strength  and  being  to  a  like  cultnre  of  their  race.  The  sur- 
est  mark  of  a  true  civilzation  is,  that  the  arts  which  minister  to  sensu- 
ality decrease,  and  spiritual  employments  are  midtiphed,  or  that  more 
and  more  of  tlie  highest  abihty  m  the  state  is  'withdrawn  from  labours 
for  the  animal  life,  and  consecrated  to  the  work  of  calling  fortli  the  in- 
tellect, the  imagination,  the  conscienc^e,  the  pure  atfections,  the  moral 
energy  of  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  youne.  "VVliat 
is  now  wasted  among  us  in  private  show  ancl  luxury,  if  conscientiously  and 
wisely  devoted  to  the  furnishing  of  means  of  generous  culture  to  all  clas- 
ses among  us,  would  render  this  city  the  wonder  and  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.  What  is  thus  wasted  might  supply  not  only  the  means  of  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  refined  arts.  Music  might  here  be  spread 
as  freely  as  in  Gennany,  and  be  made  a  lightener  of  toil,  a  cheerer  of 
society,'  a  relief  of  loneliness,  a  solace  in  the  poorest  dwellings.  Still 
more,*  what  we  now  waste  would  furnish  this  city,  in  a  course  of  years, 
with  the  chief  attractions  of  Paris,  with  another  Louvre,  and  with  a  Gar- 
den of  Plant**,  where  the  gifted  of  all  clavsses  might  have  opportunity 
to  cultivate  the  love  of  nature  and  art.  Happily,  tl^e  cause  of  a  higher 
education  begins  to  find  friends  here.  Thanks  to  that  enlightened  and 
noble-minded  son  of  Boston,  whoso  ashes  now  slumber  on  a  foreign  shore, 
but  who  has  left  to  his  birth-place  a  testimony  of  filial  love,  in  his  mu- 
nificent bequest  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal  instruction  through  this  me- 
tropolis. Honoured  be  the  name  of  LoweU,  the  inteUectual  benefactor 
of  his  native  city !  A  community,  directing  its  energies  chiefly  to  a 
higher  education  of  its  rising  members,  to  a  generous  development 
of  human  nature,  would  achieve  what  as  yet  has  not  entered  human 
tliought ;  and  it  is  for  this  end,  that  we  ought  to  labour.  Our  show,  and 
our  luxury,  how  contemptible  in  comparison  with  fhe  improvement  of 
our  families,  neighbourhood,  and  race. 

Allow  me  here  to  express  an  earnest  desire,  that  our  legislators,  pro- 
voked to  jealousy  by  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  other  states,  and 
moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  honour  of  this  Conunonwealth,  may  Sidopt 
some  strong  measures  for  tlie  advancement  of  education  among  us.  We 
need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers ;  and  until  this 
step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  progress.  The  most  crying 
want  in  tliis  Commonwealth,  is  the  want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We 
boaet  of  our  schools ;  but  our  schools  do  comparatively  little,  for  want 
of  educated  instructors.  Without  good  teaching,  a  school  is  but  a  name. 
An  institution  for  training  men  to  train  the  young,  would  be  a  fountain 
of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present  and  future 
ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes  this  principal  means  of  their  elevation.  W^o  trust  thej  will  n<^ 
always  prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  state. 

W  e  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for  all  classes  of  society, 
for  rich  and  poor,  for  children  and  adults.  We  want  that  the  resources 
of  the  community  should  be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instruc- 
tors, as  its  highest  concern.  One  of  the  surest  sims  of  the  regeneration 
of  society  will  bo,  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teachuig  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  community.  When  a  people  shall  learn,  that  its  greatest  bene- 
factors and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to  the  liberal 
instruction  of  all  its  classes,  to  the  work  of  raising  to  life  its  buried 
intellect,  it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path  of  true  glory.    Tliis  truth 
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is  making  its  way.  Socrates  is  now  regarded  as  tlic  greatest  man  in  an 
age  of  great  men.  The  name  of  King  has  grown  diin  before  that  of 
Apostle.  To  teach,  whether  by  word  or  action,  is  the  highest  function 
on  earth.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  instructors  are  needed  only  in 
the  earlier  years  of  life.  But  ought  the  education  of  a  human  lx»ing 
ever  to  cease  ?  And  may  it  not  always  be  forwarded  by  good  instruction  i 
Some  of  us,  indeed,  can  dispense  with  aU  teachers  save  the  silent  book. 
But  to  the  great  majority,  the  voice  of  living  teachers  is  an  indispensable 
means  of  cultivation.  The  discovery  and  supply  of  this  want,  would 
give  a  new  aspect  to  a  community.  Xotliing  is  more  needed,  than  that 
men  of  superior  gifts  and  of  benevolent  spirit,  should  devote  themselves 
to  the  instruction  of  the  less  enlightened  classes,  in  the  great  end  of  life, 
in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  in  their  rights  and  duties,  in  the  history, 
laws,  and  institutions  of  their  country,  in  the  philosophy  of  their  eni- 
plo^-ments,  in  the  laws,  harmonies,  and  pro<lu(tions  of  outward  nature, 
and  especiallv,  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  children  in  health  of  body,  an(l 
in  vigour  and  purity  of  mind.  We  need  a  new  profession  or  vo<!atio!i, 
the  object  of  which  sliall  be  to  wake  up  the  intellect  in  those  sjjheres 
where  it  Ls  now  buried  in  habitual  slumber.  We  honour,  and  cannot 
too  much  honour  the  philanthropist,  who  endows  permanent  institutions 
for  tlie  relief  of  human  suffering ;  but  not  less  good,  I  a])prehentl,  would 
be  accomplished  by  inquiring  for  and  seizing  on  men  of  superior  ability 
and  disinterestedness,  and  by  sending  them  forth  to  act  innnediately  on 
society.  A  pliilanthropist,  who  should  liberally  afford  to  one  such  man 
the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
society,  would  confer  invaluable  good.  One  gifted  man,  with  his  heart 
in  the  work,  who  should  Hvo  among  the  uneducated,  to  spread  useful 
knowledge  and  quickening  truth,  by  conversation  and  books,  by  frank 
and  friendly  intercourse,  by  encouraging  meetings  for  improvement, 
by  forming  the  more  teachable  into  classes,  and  giving  to  these  the 
animation  of  his  presen<;e  and  guidance,  by  bringing  parents  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education,  by  instructing  families  in  the  means  and  conditions  of  health, 
by  usin^,  in  a  word,  all  the  methods  which  an  active,  generous  mind 
would  discover  or  invent,  for  awakening  intelligence  and  moral  life ;  one 
gifted  man,  so  devoted,  might  impart  a  new  tone  and  spirit  to  a  consider- 
able circle ;  and  what  would  be  the  result,  were  such  men  to  bo  multi- 
plied and  combined,  so  that  a  community  might  be  pervaded  by  their 
mfluence?  W'e  owe  much  to  the  writings  of  men  of  genius,  piety, 
science,  and  exalted  virtue.  But  most  of  these  remain  shut  up  in  narrow 
spheres.  We  want  a  cLoss  of  liberal  instructors,  whose  vocation  it  shall 
be  to  place  tlie  views  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  witliin  the  reach  of 
a  mciro  and  more  extensive  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  wealth 
of  a  community  shouhl  flow  out  like  water  for  the  preparation  and  em- 
ployment of  such  teachers,  for  enlisting  powerful  and  generous  minds  in 
the  work  of  giving  impulse  to  their  race.  Jesus  Christ,  in  instituting 
the  ministry,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  agency 
which  I  now  urge.  On  this  foundation  we  ought  to  build  more  and 
more,  until  a  Hfe-giving  influence  shall  penetrate  all  classes  of  socitty. 
What  a  painful  thought  is  it,  that  such  an  immense  amount  of  intellJ*- 
tual  and  moral  jwwer,  of  godlike  energy,  is  this  very  moment  lying  dea  I 
among  us  I    Can  we  do  notliing  for  its  resurrection  ?    Until  tliis  1x3  don».', 
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we  may  lop  off  the  branches  of  iiitemperaime ;  but  its  root  will  lire ;  and 
happy  shall  we  be  if  its  i>oiRoiioiis  shade  do  not  again  darken  our  land. 
— Let  it  not  be  said  that  tlie  laborious  can  find  no  time  for  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  now  proposed.  More  or  less  leisure,  if  sought,  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  life.  Nor  let  it  bo  said  that  men,  able  and  disposed  to 
carry  on  this  work,  must  not  l>e  looked  for  in  sucli  a  world  as  ours. 
Christianity,  which  has  wrought  so  many  miracles  of  beneficence,  which 
has  sent  forth  so  many  apostles  and  martyrs,  so  many  Howards  and 
Chirksons,  can  raise  up  labourers  for  this  haiTest  also.  Nothing  is 
needed  but  a  new  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  nothing  but 
a  new  compreliension  of  the  bi*otherhoo<l  of  the  human  race,  to  call  forth 
efforts  which  seem  impos?ibilitie.s  in  a  self-seeking  and  self-indulging  age. 

I  will  add  but  one  more  means  of  giving  moral  power  and  general 
improvement  to  those  portions  of  the  community,  in  which  intemperance 
finds  its  chief  victims.  We  must  not  only  promote  education  in  general, 
but  especiidly  send  among  them  Christian  instruction.  Christian  teachers, 
who  shall  be  M'holly  devoted  to  tlieir  spintual  welfare.  And  here,  I 
cannot  but  (^xpress  my  joy  at  the  efforts  made  for  establishing  a  ministrr 
among  the  poor  in  this  and  other  cities.  Though  not  sustained  as  it 
Hliould  be,  it  yet  subsists  in  sufficient  vigour  to  show  what  it  can  accom- 
phsh.  I  regard  this  institution,  as  among  the  happiest  omens  of  our 
times.  It  shows,  that  the  spirit  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
tliat  which  was  lost,  is  not  dead  among  us.  Christianity  is  the  mighty 
power  before  which  intemperance  is  to  fall.  Christianity,  faithfully 
j)reaclied,  assails  and  withstands  this  vice,  by  appealing,  as  nothing  else 
can,  to  men's  hopes  and  fears,  by  speaking  to  the  conscience  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty  Judge,  by  speaking  to  the  heart  in  the  name  of  the 
Merciful  Father,  by  proffering  strength  to  human  weakness  and  pardon 
to  human  guilt,  by  revealing  to  men  an  immortal  natm-e  within,  and  an 
eternal  state  before  them,  by  spreading  over  this  life  a  brightness 
borrowed  from  the  life  to  come,  by  awakening  generous  affections,  and 
binding  man  by  new  ties  to  God  and  his  race.  But  Christianity,  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  its  mission,  to  reach  those  wlio  arc  most  exposed  to  intem- 
perance, must  not  only  speak  in  the  churches,  where  these  are  seldom 
found,  but  must  enter  their  dweUings  in  the  persons  of  its  ministers, 
must  commune  with  them  in  the  language  of  friendship,  must  take  tlieir 
children  under  its  guardiansliip  and  control.  The  ministry  for  the  poor, 
sustained  by  men  worthy  of  the  function,  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
powerful  barriers  ever  raised  against  intemperan<'e. 

The  means  of  suppressing  this  vice,  on  which  I  have  hitherto  insisted, 
have  for  their  object  to  strengthen  and  elevate  the  whole  character  of 
the  classes  most  exposed  to  intemperance.  I  would  now  suggest  a  few 
means  fitted  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  diminishing  or  removing 
the  temptitions  to  this  vice. 

The  first  means  which  I  shall  suggest,  of  placing  a  people  beyond  the 
temptations  to  intemperance,  is,  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
innocent  pleasure.  This  topic,  I  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
insisted  on.  I  fe<.»l  its  importance  and  propose  to  enlarge  upon  it,  though 
some  of  the  topics  which  I  may  introducre  may  seem  to  some,  barSy 
consistent  with  the  gravity  of  this  occassion.  We  ouglit  not,  however, 
to  respect  the  claims  of  that  gravity,  which  prevents  a  faithfiil  exposition 
pf  what  may  serve  and  improve  our  fellow-creatures. 
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I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful 
pleasures,  by  funiishing  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  By  innocent 
pleasures  I  mean  sm^h  as  excite  moderately ;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth ;  such  as  refresh,  instead  of  exhaus- 
ting the  system ;  such  as  occur  frequently,  rather  than  continue  long ; 
sucii  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body  and  in 
spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respectable 
friends;  such  as  consist  witli  and  are  favourable  to  a  grateful  piety; 
such  as  are  chastened  by  self-respect,  and  are  accompanied  with  the 
consciousness  that  life  has  a  higher  end  than  to  l>e  amused.  In  every 
conununity  there  mvitt  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  moans  of  agreeable 
excitement ;  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not  fumislied,  resort  will  be  had 
to  criminal.  Man  was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labour ;  and  the 
state  of  society  should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature. 
France,  especially  before  the  revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a 
singularly  temperate  country ;  a  fajct  to  be  explained,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  constitutional  cheerfulness  of  that  people,  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  simple  and  innocent  gratific^ations,  especially  among  the  peasantry. 
Men  drink  to  excess  very  often  to  shake  off  dej^ression,  or  to  satisfy 
the  restless  thirst  for  a'^reeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  ex- 
eluded  in  a  cheerful  community.  A  orloomy  state  of  society,  in  which 
there  are  few  itinocont  recreations,  may  be  expected  to  abound  in 
drunkenness  if  opportunities  are  afforded.  The  savage  drinks  to  excess, 
because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  in  losing 
the  consciousness  of  his  (N^Klition  and  his  existence,  he  loses  little  which 
he  wishes  to  retain.  The  labouring  classes  are  most  exposed  to  in- 
temperance, because  they  have  at  present  few  oth(?r  pleasurable  excite- 
ments. A  man,  who,  after  toil,  has  n.'sources  of  blameless  recreation, 
is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  seek  self-oblivion.  He  has  too  many 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  man.  to  take  up  with  those  of  a  brute.  Thus,  the 
encouragement  of  simi)le,  innocent  enjoyments,  is  an  important  means 
of  temperanc(\ 

These  remarks  show  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  efforts,  which 
have  commenced  among  us,  for  spreading  the  accomplishment  of  Music 
through  our  whole  community.  It  is  now  proposed  that  this  shaU  be 
made  a  regular  branch  in  our  schools ;  and  every  friend  of  tlie  people 
must  wisli  success  to  the  experiment.  I  am  not  now  called  to  speak  of 
all  tlie  good  influences  of  music,  particularly  of  the  strength  which  it 
may  and  ought  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  to  all  pure  and 
generous  emotions.  Kc^garded  merely  as  a  refined  pleasure,  it  has  a 
favourable  bearing  on  public  morals.  Let  taste  and  skill  in  this  beau- 
tiful art  be  spread  among  us,  and  every  family  will  have  a  new  resource. 
Home  will  gain  a  new  attraction.  Social  intercourse  wiU  be  more 
cheerful,  and  an  innocent  public  amusement  will  bo  furnished  to  the 
community.  Public  amusements,  bringing  multitudes  together  to  kindle 
•with  one  emotion,  to  share  tlio  same  innocent  joy,  have  a  humanizing 
influence ;  and  among  tliese  bonds  of  society,  perhaps  no  one  produces 
80  much  unmixed  good  as  music.  Wliat  a  fulness  of  enjoyment  has 
our  Creator  placed  within  our  reach,  by  surrounding  us  with  an  atmo- 
sphere which  may  be  shaped  into  sweet  sounds?  And  yet  this  good- 
ness is  almost  lo.st  upon  us,  throuo^h  want  of  culture  of  the  organ  by 
which  this  provision  is  to  be  enjoyed. 
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Dancing  is  an  amusement,  which  has  been  discouraged  in  our  country 
by  many  of  the  best  people,  and  not  without  reason.  Dancing  is  asso* 
ciated  in  their  minds  with  balls ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
social  pleasure.  The  time  consumed  in  preparation  for  a  ball,  the 
waste  of  tliought  upon  it,  the  extravagance  of  dress,  the  late  hours,  the 
exhaustion  of  strength,  the  exposure  of  health,  and  the  languor  of  the 
succeeding  day. — these  and  other  evils,  connected  with  this  amusement, 
are  strong  reasons  for  banishing  it  from  the  community.  But  dan(*jng 
ouglit  not  therefore  to  be  proscriljed.  On  the  contrary,  balls  should  l)e 
discouraged  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  dancing,  instead  of  being 
a  rare  pleasure,  requiring  elaborate  preparation,  mav  become  an  every- 
day amusement,  and  may  mix  with  our  common  intercourse.  This 
exercise  is  among  the  most  healthful.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind 
feels  its  gladdening  influence.  No  amusement  seems  more  to  have  a 
foundation  in  our  nature.  The  animation  of  youth  overflows  sponta- 
neously in  harmonious  movements.  The  true  idea  of  dancing  entitles 
it  to  favour.  Its  end  is,  to  realise  perfect  grace  in  motion ;  and  who 
does  not  know,  that  a  sense  of  the  grao^fid  is  one  of  the  higher  faculties 
of  our  nature?  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  dancing  should  become  too 
common  among  us  to  b(^  made  the  object  of  special  preparation  as  in  the 
ball;  tJiat  mem])ers  of  the  same  family,  when  confined  by  unfavourable 
weather,  shouhl  recur  to  it  for  exercise  and  exhilaration  ;  that  branches 
of  the  same  family  shoidd  eidiven  in  this  way  their  oc(\isional  meetings ; 
that  it  should  fill  up  an  hour  in  all  the  assemblages  for  relaxation,  in 
which  the  young  fonn  a  part.  It  is  to  Ix)  <lesired.  that  this  accomplish- 
ment sliould  \h}  extended  to  the  labouring  classes  of  society,  not  only  as 
an  innocent  pleasure,  but  as  a  means  of  improving  the  manners.  Why 
shall  not  gracefulness  be  spread  through  the  whole  community  ?  From 
the  French  nation,  we  learn  that  a  degree  of  grace  and  refinement  of 
manners  may  pervade  all  classes.  The  philanthropist  and  Christian, 
must  desire  to  break  down  the  partition-walls  between  human  beings  in 
diflferent  conditions;  and  one  means  of  doing  this,  is,  to  remove  the 
conscious  awkwardness  which  confinement .  to  laborious  occupations 
is  apt  to  induce.  An  accomplishment,  giving  free  and  graceful  move- 
ment, tliough  a  far  weaker  bond  than  intellectual  or  moral  culture,  still 
does  something  to  bring  those  who  partake  it,  near  each  other. 

I  aj)proach  another  subject,  on  which  a  greater  variety  of  opinion 
exists  than  on  the  last,  and  that  is  the  Theatre.  In  its  present  state, 
the  theatre  deserves  no  encouragement.  It  is  an  axrcumulation  of 
immoral  influences.  It  has  nourished  mtemperance  and  all  vice.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  say  that  the  amusement  is  radically,  essentially 
evil.  I  can  conceive  of  a  theatre,  which  would  be  the  noblest  of  au 
amusements,  and  would  take  a  high  rank  among  the  means  of  refining 
the  taste,  and  elevating  the  character  of  a  |)eople.  The  deep  woes,  the 
mighty  and  terrible  passions,  and  the  subhme  emotions  of  genuine 
tragecly,  are  fitted  to  thrill  us  with  human  sympathies,  with  profound 
interest  in  our  nature,  with  a  consciousness  of  what  man  can  do,  and 
dare,  and  suffer,  with  an  awed  feeling  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  life. 
The  soul  of  the  spectator  is. stirred  from  its  depths ;  and  tlie  lethargy, 
in  whicli  so  many  live,  is  roused,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  some  intenseness 
of  thought  and  sensibility.  The  drama  answers  a  liigh  purpose,  when 
it  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  events  of 
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human  history,  and  lays  bare  to  ns  the  human  heart  in  its  most  power- 
ful, appalling,  and  glorious  workings.  But  how  Htde  docs  the  theatre 
accomplish  its  end  i  How  often  is  it  disgraced  bj  monstrous  distortion* 
of  hiunan  nature,  and  still  more  disgraced  bj  profaueness,  coarseness, 
indeUcacj,  low  wit,  such  as  no  woman,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  hear 
without  a  blush,  and  no  man  can  take  pleasure  in,  without  self-degrada- 
tion. Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian  and  a  refined  people  can  resort  to 
theatres,  where  exldbitions  of  dancing  are  given,  fit  only  for  brothels,  and 
where  the  most  licentious  class  in  the  conmiunity  throng,  imconcealed, 
to  tempt  and  to  destroy  ?  That  the  theatre  should  bo  suffered  to  exist 
in  its  present  degradation,  is  a  reproach  to  the  community.  Were  it 
to  faU,  a  better  drama  might  spring  up  in  its  place.  In  the  mean  time, 
is  tliere  not  an  amusement,  having  an  affinity  witli  the  drama,  which 
might  be  usefully  introduced  among  us?  I  mean,  Recitation.  A  work 
of  genius,  recited  by  a  man  of  fine  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  powers  of 
elocution,  is  a  very  pure  and  high  gratification.  Were  this  art  culti- 
vated and  encouraged,  great  numbers,  now  insensible  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful compositions,  might  be  waked  up  to  their  excellence  and  power. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  effectual  way  of  spreading  a  refined 
taste  through  a  community.  The  drama,  imdoubtedly,  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  passions  than  recitation ;  but  the  latter  brings  out  the 
meanmg  of  the  author  more.  Shakspeare,  worthily  recited,  would  be 
better  understood  than  on  the  stage.  Then,  in  recitation,  we  escape 
the  weariness  of  listening  to  poor  performers,  who,  after  all,  fill  up  most 
of  the  time  at  the  theatre.  Recitation,  sufficiently  varied,  so  as  to 
include  pieces  of  chaste  wit,  of  pathos,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  is  adapted 
to  our  present  intellectual  progress,  as  much  as  the  drama  falls  below 
it.  Should  this  exhibition  be  introduced  among  us  successfully,  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  power  of  recitation  would  be  extensively 
called  forth,  and  this  would  be  added  to  our  social  and  domestic 
pleasures. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  discourse  of  intellectual  culture,  as  a  dofenco 
against  intemperance,  by  giving  force  and  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  also 
does  great  good  as  a  source  of  amusement ;  and  on  this  ground  should 
be  spread  through  the  community.  A  cultivated  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratification.  Everything  may  be  made 
interesting  to  it,  by  becoming  a  subject  of  thought  or  inquiry.  Books, 
regarded  merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries 
on  earth.  A  taste  for  Uterature  secures  cheerful  occupation  for  the 
unemployed  and  languid  hours  of  hfe ;  and  how  many  persons,  in  these 
hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources,  are  now  impelled  to  coarse  and 
brutal  pleasures.  How  many  young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city,  who, 
unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in  a  book,  and  strangers  to  inteUectual 
activity,  are  almost  driven,  in  the  long  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts 
of  intemperance,  and  depraving  society.  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of 
the  times,  that  lectures  on  hterature  and  science  are  taking  their  place 
amon^  our  pubhc  amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than  theatres. 
This  IS  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our  present  intcUcctual  culture.  What 
a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider  diffusion ! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  insisted  on  the  importance  of  increasing 
innocent  gratifications  in  a  conomunity.  Let  us  become  a  more  cheerful, 
and  we  shall  become  a  more  temperate  people.     To  increase  our  suscep- 
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tibility  of  iuiiocont  pleasure,  and  to  remove  many  of  the  sufiferings  which 
tempt  to  evil  habits,  it  would  be  well  if  physical,  as  well  a^;  moral  educa- 
tion were  to  receive  greater  attention.  There  is  a  puny,  half-healthy, 
half-cUseased  state  of  the  bo<ly,  too  common  amon^  us,  which,  by  pro- 
du(nng  melancholy  and  restlessness,  and  by  weakennig  the  energy  of  tlie 
will,  is  a  strong  hicit^^ment  to  tlie  use  of  hurtful  stimidants.  Many  a  case 
of  intem|)erance  has  ha<i  its  origin  in  bodily  infirmity.  Physical  vigour 
is  not  only  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  favours  temperance,  by 
opening  the  mind  to  chccrfid  impressions,  and  by  removing  those  inde- 
scribable feelings  of  sinking,  disquiet,  depression,  which  experience  alone 
can  enable  you  to  understand.  1  have  pleaded  for  mental  culture ;  but 
nothing  is  gained  by  sacrificing  the  body  to  the  mind.  Let  not  intellec- 
tual education  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  health.  Let  not  our  children 
in  their  early  years  l>e  instructed,  as  is  too  common,  in  close,  unventilated 
rooms,  where  they  breathe  for  hours  a  tainted  air.  Our  whole  nature 
must  1)0  cared  for.  We  must  become  a  more  cheerful,  animate*!  people ; 
and  for  this  end  we  must  propose,  in  our  systems  of  education,  the 
invigoration  of  botli  lx)dy  and  mmd. 

1  am  aware  that  the  views  now  expressed,  may  not  find  immixed 
favour  with  all  the  friends  of  temperance.  To  some,  ])erhaps  to  many, 
religion  and  amusement  seem  mutually  hostile,  and  he  who  pleads  for 
the  one,  may  fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  other.  But 
to  fight  against  our  nature,  is  not  to  serve  the  cau.se  of  piety  or 
sound  morals.  God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  has  constituted  body 
and  mind  incapable  of  continued  elfort.  who  has  inij)lanted  a  strong 
desire  for  recreation  after  labour,  who  has  made  us  for  smiles  much  more 
than  for  tears,  who  has  made  laughter  the  most  contagious  of  all  sounds, 
whoso  Son  hallowed  a  marriage  feast  by  his  presence  an<l  sympathy,  who 
has  sent  the  child,  fresh  from  his  creating  hand,  to  develope  its  nature  hj 
active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  both  young  and  old  with  a  keen 
susceptibihty  of  enjoyment  from  wit  and  humour, — \h\  who  has  thus 
formed  us,  caimot  have  inU»nded  us  for  a  didl,  monotonous  life,  and  cannot 
frown  on  pleasures,  which  solace  our  fatigue,  and  refresh  our  spirits  for 
coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  reconcile  amusement  with  duty, 
but  to  make  it  the  means  of  more  animated  exertion,  more  faitliful 
attachments,  more  grateful  piety.  True  religion  is  at  once  autlioritative 
and  benign.  It  calls  us  to  suftbr,  to  die,  ratlier  than  to  swerve  a  hair's 
breadth  from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and  good ;  but  it  teaches  us,  that 
it  is  right  and  good,  in  orduiary  circumstances,  to  unite  relaxation  "nath 
toil,  to  accept  God's  gifts  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in 
the  inteiTals  of  exertion,  by  social  pleasures.  A  religion,  giving  dark 
views  of  God,  and  infusing  superstitious  fear  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
instead  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will,  by  making  men  abject  and  sad,  impair 
their  moral  force,  and  prepare  them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  fi'om 
depression  or  despair. 

Two  other  means  remain  to  be  nrentioned,  for  removing  the  tempta- 
tions to  intemperance,  and  these  are,  the  dis<!Ouragement  of  the  use,  and 
the  discouragement  of  the  sale,  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  comm  imi ty. 

First,  we  should  discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  community. 
It  is  very  plain,  too  plain  to  bo  insisted  on,  that  to  remove  what  intoxi- 
cates, is  to  remove  intoxication.  In  proportion  as  ardent  spirits  are 
banished  from  our  houses,  our  tables,  our  hospitalities,  in  proportion  as 
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those  who  have  influence  and  authority  in  the  community,  abstain 
themselves,  and  lead  their  dej)(^n<lents  to  abstain  from  their  use,  in  that 
proportion,  the  occasions  of  excess  must  be  diminished,  the  temptations 
to  it  must  disappear.  It  is  objected,  I  know,  that  if  we  begin  to  give 
up  what  others  will  abuse,  we  must  give  up  everytliing,  because  there  is 
nothing  which  men  will  not  abuse.  I  grant,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
the  limits  at  which  concessions  are  to  stop.  Were  we  called  on  to  relin- 
quish an  important  comfort  of  hfe,  because  others  were  perverting  it  into 
an  instrument  of  crime  and  woe,  we  should  l)e  bound  to  pause  and  deli- 
berate before  we  act.  But  no  such  plea  can  be  set  up  in  the  case  before 
us.  Ardent  spirits  are  not  an  important  comfort, — in  no  degree  a 
comfort.  They  give  no  strength ;  they  contribute  nothing  to  health ; 
they  can  be  abandoned  witliout  the  slightest  evil.  They  aid  men  neither 
to  bear  the  burden  nor  to  discharge  tlie  duties  of  life ;  and  in  sa}ing  this, 
I  stop  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they  never  do 
good ;  they  generally  injure.  In  their  moderate  use,  they  act,  in  gen- 
eral, unfavourably  on  body  and  mind.  Ac(*()rdi ng  to  respectable  phy- 
sicians, they  are  not  digested  like  food,  but  circulate  unchanged,  like  a 
poison,  through  the  system.  Like  other  poisons,  they  may  occasion- 
ally benefit  as  medicines ;  but  when  made  a  beverage  by  the  healthy, 
they  never  do  good ;  they  generally  are  pernicious.  They  are  no  more 
intended  by  Providence  for  drink,  than  opium  is  designed  for  food. 
Consider  next,  that  ardent  si>irits  are  hot  only  witliout  ))enefit,  when 
moderately  used,  but  that  tliey  instigate  to  immoderate  use ;  that  they 
beget  a  craving,  a  feverish  thirst,  which  midtitudes  want  power  to  resist ; 
that  in  some  classes  of  society,  great  numbers  become  their  victims,  are 
bereft  by  them  of  reason,  are  destroyed  in  body  and  soul,  destroyed 
here  and  hereafter ;  that  families  are  thus  made  desolate,  parents  hur- 
ried to  a  premature  grave,  an^l  children  trained  up  to  crime  and  shame. 
Consider  all  this,  and  then  judge,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  whether  you 
are  not  bound  to  use  your  whole  influence  in  banishing  the  use  of 
fipirits,  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  habits,  from  the  community.  If 
you  were  to  see,  as  a  (consequence  of  this  beverage,  a  loathsome  and 
mortal  disease,  breaking  out  occasionally  in  all  ranks,  and  sweeping 
away  crowds  in  the  most  depressed  portion  of  society,  would  you  not 
lift  up  your  voices  against  it ;  and  is  not  an  evil  more  t^^rible  than  pes- 
tilence, the  actual,  frequent  residt  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  That 
use  you  are  bound  to  discourage;  and  how?  By  abstaming  wholly 
yourselves,  by  excluding  ardent  spirits  wholly  from  your  tables,  by 
giving  your  whole  weight  and  authority  to  abstinence.  This  practical, 
solemn  testimony,  borne  by  the  good  and  respectable,  (\annot  but  spread 
a  healthful  pubhc  sentiment  through  the  whole  community.  This  is 
especially  our  duty  at  the  present  moment,  when  a  great  combined 
effort  of  rehgious  and  philanthropic  men  is  directed  against  this  evil, 
and  when  an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  community,  surpassing  the 
most  sanguine  hopes.  At  the  present  moment,  ho  who  uses  ardent 
spirits,  or  introduces  them  into  his  hospitalities,  virtually  arrays  him- 
self against  the  cause  of  temperance  and  humanity.  He  not  merely 
gives  an  example  to  his  children  and  his  domestics,  which  he  may  one 
day  bitterly  rue ;  he  withstands  the  good  in  their  struggles  for  the  vir- 
tue and  happin(^<s  of  mankind.  He  forsakes  the  standard  of  social 
reform,  and  throws  himself  into  the  ranks  of  its  foes. 
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After  these  remarks,  it  will  follow,  that  we  should  discourage  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits.  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not 
to  be  sold  as  such.  What  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to  expel, 
no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemperance  is  dreadfully 
multiphed  by  the  number  of  licensed  shops  for  the  retailing  of  spirits, 
wo  all  know.  That  these  should  be  shut,  every  good  man  desires. 
Law,  however,  cannot  shut  them  except  to  a  limited  extent,  or  only  in 
a  few  favoured  parts  of  the  country.  Law  is  here  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  the  legislature  can  do  little,  unless  sustained  by  the  public  voice. 
To  form,  then,  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  public  sentiment,  which 
will  demand  the  suppression  of  these  licensed  nurseries  of  intemperance, 
is  a  duty  to  which  every  good  man  is  bound,  and  a  service  in  which 
each  may  take  a  share.  And  not  only  should  the  vending  of  spirits  in 
these  impure  haunts  be  discouraged  ;  the  vending  of  them  by  respect- 
able men  should  be  regarded  as  a  great  public  evil.  The  retailer  takes 
shelter  under  the  wholesale  dealer,  from  whom  he  purchases  the  pernici- 
ous draught ;  and  has  he  not  a  right  so  to  do  ?  Can  we  expect  that 
he  should  shrink  from  spreading  on  a  small  scale,  what  others  spread 
largely  without  rebuke  ?  Can  we  expect  his  conscience  to  be  sensitive, 
when  he  treads  in  the  steps  of  men  of  reputation?  Of  the  character 
of  those  who  vend  spirits,  1  do  not  judge.  They  grew  up  in  the  belief 
of  the  innocence  of  the  traffic,  and  this  conviction  they  may  sincerely 
retain.  But  error,  though  sincere,  is  error  still.  Right  and  wrong  do 
not  depend  on  human  judgment  or  human  will.  Truth  and  duty  may 
be  hidden  for  ages;  but  they  remain  unshaken  as  God's  throne; 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  they  are  made  known  to  one, 
or  a  few,  they  must  be  proclaimed,  whoever  may  be  opposed.  Truth, 
truth,  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  it  be  spoken  in  kindness,  but  with 
power. 

Some  of  the  means  of  withstanding  intemperance  have  now  been 
stated.  Other  topics,  were  there  time,  1  should  be  glad  to  offer  to  your 
attention.  But  1  must  pause. — I  will  only  add,  that  every  lover  of  his 
race  has  strong  encouragement  to  exert  himself  for  the  prevention  of 
intemperance.  The  striking  success  of  societies  instituted  for  this  ond 
should  give  animation  and  hope.  But  even  had  these  associations  and 
these  efforts  failed,  I  should  not  despair.  From  the  very  terribleness 
of  the  evil,  we  may  derive  incitement  and  hope,  in  our  labours  for  its 
suppression.  It  cannot  be,  that  God  has  created  moral  beings  to  be- 
come brutes,  or  placed  them  in  circumstances  irresistibly  impelling 
them  to  tiiis  utter  renunciation  of  the  proper  good  of  their  nature. 
There  are,  there  must  be,  means  of  prevention  or  cure  for  this  deadli- 
est moral  disease.  The  unhappiness  is,  that  too  many  of  us,  who  call 
ourselves  the  friends  of  temperance,  have  not  virtue  and  love  enough 
to  use  powerfully  the  weapons  of  the  spirit,  for  the  succour  of  the  tempted 
and  fallen.  We  are  ourselves  too  sensual,  to  rescue  others  from  sensu- 
ality. The  difference  between  us  and  the  intemperate  man  is  too  small, 
to  ht  us  for  his  deliverance.  But  that  there  are  means  of  withstand- 
ing intemperance ;  that  it  is  the  design  and  tendency  of  Christianity 
to  raise  up  men  fit  and  worthy  to  wield  these  means ;  and  that  there 
are  always  some,  who  are  prepared  to  load  the  way  in  this  holy  work, 
I  cannot  doubt.  I  see,  indeed,  a  terrible  energy  in  human  appetites 
and  passions.     But  I  do  not  fskint     Tnith  is  mightier  tlian  error; 
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virtue,  than  vice ;  God,  than  the  evil  man.  In  contending  earnestly 
against  intemperance,  we  have  the  helj)  and  fiiendship  of  him  who  is 
Almighty.  We  have  allies  in  all  that  is  pure,  rational,  divine,  in  the 
human  soul,  in  the  progressive  intelligence  of  the  age,  in  whatever  ele- 
vates public  sentiment,  in  rehgion,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  in  the 
yeammgs  of  the  parent,  in  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  in  the  teach- 
mgs  of  God*8  house,  in  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit.  With  these 
allies,  firiends,  helpers,  let  good  men  not  despair,  but  be  strong  in  the 
faith,  that  in  due  time,  they  shall  reap,  if  they  faint  not. 


NOTES. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  the  causes  of  intemperance  which  are  found  in  our  state  of 
society.  I  should  wrong,  however,  the  community  to  which  I  belong,  were  I  to 
leave  the  impression,  that  our  social  condition  offers  nothing  but  incitements  to 
this  vice.  It  presents  obstacles  as  well  as  affords  facilities  to  it.  And  this  ought 
to  be  understood  as  an  encouragement  to  the  efforts,  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  we  are  bound  to  make  for  its  suppression.  The  growth  of  intelli- 
gence among  us,  is  a  powerful  antagonist  to  intemperance.  In  proportion  as  we 
awaken  and  invigorate  men's  faculties,  we  help  them  to  rise  above  a  brutal  life;  we 
take  them  out  of  the  power  of  the  present  moment,  enlarge  their  foresight,  give 
them  the  means  of  success  in  life,  open  to  them  sources  of  innocent  pleasure,  and 
prepare  them  to  bear  a  part  in  respectable  society.  It  is  true,  that  intelligence  or 
knowledge  is  not  virtue.  It  may  not  overcome  selfishness;  but  it  makes  our 
self-love,  wiser  and  more  reflecting,  gives  us  a  better  understanding  of  our  own 
interests,  teaches  prudence  if  not  generosity,  and  in  this  way,  is  a  powerful  guar- 
dian against  ruinous  excess.  We  have  another  defence  against  intemperance,  in 
our  freedom.  Freedom  nourishes  self-respect,  and  by  removing  all  obstructions 
to  exertion,  by  opening  to  men  the  means  of  bettering  their  lot,  favours  an  ani- 
mated, hopeful  industry,  thus  rescuing  a  people  from  depression,  despondence  and 
languor,  which  are  among  the  chief  temptations  to  brutalising  excess.  It  is  indeed 
said,  that  freedom  generates  all  forms  of  licentiousness,  and,  consequently  intem- 
perance. But  it  is,  I  believe,  a  well-established  fact,  that  this  vice  has  decreased 
since  our  struggle  for  independence.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, were  more  perilous  to  temperance  than  our  own.  Social  intercourse  was 
more  deformed  by  excess.  Men  in  mature  life  visited  taverns,  and  the  young  could 
not  meet,  without  the  danger  of  drowning  reason  in  wine.  It  is  a  false  notion, 
that  we  are  wholly  indebted  for  our  present  reform  in  this  particular,  to  temperance 
societies.  These  have  done  great  good,  and  deserve  great  praise;  but  the  influ- 
ence which  is  now  carrying  us  on,  preceded  them.  They  are  its  effects,  not  causes. 
An  important  change  of  habits  had  commenced  before  their  institution,  and  this 
seems  to  me  an  important  view,  and  one  of  the  chief  encouragements  to  joint  and 
Individual  exertion  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice.  Did  I  believe,  that  our  pre- 
sent social  condition  offered  nothing  but  materials  to  intemperance,  that  it  exclu- 
ded all  contrary  influences,  and  that  our  whole  hope  for  stemming  this  evil  rested 
on  the  temperance  societies,  I  should  be  tempted  to  despond.  Such  societies  can 
avail  little,  except  when  they  act  in  concurrence  with  causes  in  the  condition  of 
society.  Such  causes  exist,  and  one  great  use  of  temperance  societies,  is  to  bring 
them  into  more  energetic  and  extensive  action. 


I  have  not  insisted  on  one  of  the  means  of  temperance  on  which  great  stress 
h;i8  been  laid,  that  is,  the  influence  of  Public  Opinion.  To  bring  this  to  bear 
against  intemperance,  has  been  regarded,  by  not  a  few,  as  the  chief  method  of  sub- 
duing the  evil.     Too  much,  I  think,  is  hoped  from  it.     One  obvious  remark  is, 
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that  the  classes  most  exposed  to  intemperance  are  removed  very  much  from  the 
power  of  public  opinion.  But  passing  over  this,  I  think  we  generally  look  to  this 
influence  for  more  than  it  can  accomplish.  We  lay  upon  it  a  greater  weight  than 
it  can  hear.  Public  opinion  may  even  work  against  the  cause  which  it  is  meant 
to  support,  when  made  a  substitute  for  individual  exertion.  A  man,  temperate 
because  public  opinion  exacts  it,  has  not  the  virtue  of  temperance,  nor  a  stable 
ground  of  temperate  habits.  The  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  these  times. 
Opinion,  in  former  days,  was  more  permanent  than  at  present.  There  were  few 
or  no  causes  in  operation  to  unsettle  general  convictions.  Society  was  cast  into 
fixed  forms.'  Ages  passed  away,  and  slight  changes  were  seen  in  manners  and  in 
modes  of  thinking.  But  the  present  is  a  revolutionary  age.  Society,  breaking 
from  its  old  moorings,  is  tossed  on  a  restless  and  ever -stormy  ocean.  Opinion  no 
longer  affords  that  .steady  guidance,  which  in  former  times  supplied  the  place  of 
private  judgment  and  individual  principle.  There  is  no  truth,  which  sophistry 
does  not  now  assail,  no  falsehood  \\  hich  may  not  become  a  party  bond.  The  great 
work  to  which  religion  and  benevolence  are  now  railed,  is  not  to  sweep  away 
multitudes  by  storm,  not  to  lay  on  men  the  temporary,  brittle  chains  of  opinion, 
but  to  fix  deep,  rational  conviction  in  individuals,  to  awaken  the  reason  to  eternal 
ruth  and  the  conscience  to  immutable  duty.  We  arc  apt  to  labour  to  secure  to 
virtue  the  power  of  fashion.  We  must  secure  to  it  the  power  of  conviction. 
It  is  the  essence  of  fashion  to  change.  Nothing  is  sure  but  truth.  No  other 
foundation  can  sustain  a  permanent  reform.  The  temperance,  which  rests  on 
other  men's  opinions  and  practice,  is  not  a  man's  own  virtue,  but  a  reflection  of 
what  exists  around  him.     It  lies  oA  the  surface.     It  has  not  penetrated  the  soul. 

That  opinion  may  exert  a  great  and  useful  influence,  is  not  denied;  but  it  must 
be  enlightened  opinion,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  indivi- 
dual; not  to  passion,  interest,  or  fear,  nor  proscribing  all  who  differ.  We  want 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  temperance,  but  to  act  rationally,  generously,  not  pas- 
sionately, tyrannic  illy,  and  with  the  spirit  of  persecution,  Men  cannot  be  driven 
into  temperance.  Let  the  temperate  become  a  party,  and  breathe  the  violence  of 
party,  and  they  will  raise  up  a  party  as  violent  as  their  own.  The  friends  of  truth 
must  not  cull  passion  to  their  aid,  for  the  erroneous  and  vicious  have  a  greater 
stock  of  pastiion  than  they,  and  can  wield  this  weapon  to  more  effect.  It  is  not 
by  numbers  or  a  louder  cry,  that  good  men  are  to  triumph  osrer  the  bad.  Their 
goodness,  their  consciousness  of  truth,  and  universal  love,  mu»t  be  manifested  in 
clear,  strong,  benevolent  appeals  to  the  reason  and  heart.  They  must  speak  in 
the  tone  of  the  friend  of  their  race.  This  will  do  infinitely  more  than  the  clamour 
of  hosts. 

It  seems  to  me  an  important  remark,  that  public  opinion  cannot  do  for  virtue 
what  it  does  for  vice.  It  is  the  essence  of  virtue  to  look  above  opinion.  Vice 
is  consistent  with,  and  very  often  strengthened  by,  entire  subserviency  to  it.  It 
is  a  motive  to  be  cautiously  used,  because  the  mind,  which  passively  yields  to  it, 
will  find  it  a  debilitating,  rather  than  an  invigorating  influence.  The  moral  inde- 
pendence which  can  withstand  public  sentiment,  is  men's  only  safety.  Whenever 
public  sentiment  shall  be  enlightened  enough  to  promote  this  superiority  to  itself, 
it  will  be  a  noble  spring.  In  proportion  as  it  wars  against  this  self-subsisteDoe,  it 
subverts  the  only  foundation  of  substantial,  enduring  reform. 

It  is  sometimes  very  hazardous  to  attempt  to  extirpate  a  common  vice  by  making 
it  disgraceful,  and  passing  on  it  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  If,  indeed,  the  vice  be 
confined  to  the  poor  and  obscure,  the  brand  of  infamy  may  easily  be  fixed  on  it; 
but  when  it  spreads  higher  and  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  fashion,  it  can  not 
only  parry  the  weapon  of  disgrace  in  the  hand  of  its  adversaries,  but  turn  this 
against  them.  Fashion  is  singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  ridicule.  What  it  wants 
in  reason,  it  can  supply  in  sneers  and  laughter.  Sometimes  it  puts  on  indifference 
as  a  coat  of  mail.  It  has  especially  the  art  of  attaching  the  idea  of  vulgarity  to  a 
good  cau^^e;  and  wliat  virtue,  has  courage  to  encounter  this  most  dreaded  form  of 
0|>ii::«):i  ? 
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ADDRESS  ON  SELF-CULTURE, 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  FRANKLIN  LECTURES, 

DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER,  1838. 


Thb  Address  was  intended  to  make  two  lectures ;  but  the  Author  wm  led  to  abridge  it  and  deliver 
it  as  one  i  partly  by  the  apprehension,  that  some  passages  were  too  abstract  for  a  popular  address, 
partly  to  secure  the  advantages  of  presenting  the  whole  sul^ect  at  once  and  in  close  connection,  and 
for  other  reasons  which  need  not  bo  named.  Mo.^t  of  the  passages  which  were  omitted,  are  now 
puUished.  The  author  respectfully  submits  the  discourse  to  those  for  whom  it  was  particularly 
intended,  and  to  the  public,  in  the  hope,  that  it  will  at  least  bring  a  groat  subject  before  the  minds  of 
some,  who  may  not  as  yet  have  given  it  the  attention  it  dcsen  cs. 


My  respected  Friends, 

Bj  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Franklin 
I^ectures,  I  now  appear  before  you  to  offer  some  remarks  introductory 
to  this  course.  Aly  principal  inducement  for  so  doing  is  my  deep 
interest  in  those  of  my  fellow-citizens,  for  whom  these  lectures  are  prin- 
cipally designed.  I  understood  that  they  were  to  be  attend(»d  chiefly 
by  those  who  are  occupied  by  manual  labour ;  and,  hearing  this,  I  did 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  sei*vice  to  which  I  had  been 
invited.  I  wisliod  by  compliance  to  (?xpress  my  sympathy  with  this 
largo  portion  of  my  race.  I  wished  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation 
to  those,  from  whose  industry  and  skill  1  derive  almost  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  I  wisheil  still  more  to  express  my  joy  in  the  efforts  they  are 
making  for  their  own  improvement,  and  my  firm  faith  in  their  success. 
These  motives  will  give  a  particular  character  and  bearing  to  some  of 
my  remarks.  I  shall  speak  occasionally  as  among  those  who  Uve  by 
the  labour  of  their  hands.  But  I  shall  not  8])eak  as  one  separated  from 
them.  I  belong  rightfully  to  the  great  fraternity  of  working  men. 
Happily  in  this  (community  we  all  are  bred  and  l>om  to  work ;  and  this 
honourable  mark,  set  on  us  all,  should  bind  together  the  various 
portions  of  the  community. 

I  have  expres.sed  my  strong  interest  in  tlio  ma«s  of  the  people ;  and 
this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefuhiess  to  the  commniiitv,  so  much  as 
on  what  they  are  in  themselves.  Their  condition  is  indeed  obscure ; 
but  their  importance  is  not  on  this  account  a  wliit  the  less.  The  multi- 
tude of  men  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  distinguished ;  for 
the  very  idea  of  distinction  is,  that  a  man  stands  out  from  the  multitude. 
They  make  little  noise  and  draw  httle  noti<c'  in  their  narrow  spheres  of 
action ;  but  still  they  have  their  full  pr(>portion  of  personal  worth  and 
even  of  greatness.  Indeed  every  man,  in  every  conaition,  is  great.  It 
is  only  our  own  diseased  sight  which  makes  him  httle.    A  man  is  great  as 
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a  man,  l>e  he  when?  or  \.hat  ho  may.  Tlie  grandeur  of  his  nature  tumB 
to  insignificance  all  outward  distinctions.  His  powers  of  intellect,  of 
cons(;ience,  of  love,  of  knowing  God,  of  perceiving  the  beautiful,  of 
acting  on  his  own  mind,  on  outward  nature,  and  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
these  are  glorious  prerogatives.  Through  tlie  vulgar  error  of  under- 
valuing what  is  common,  we  arc  apt  indeed  to  pass  these  by.  as  of  little 
worth.  But  as  in  the  outward  creation,  so  in  the  soul,  the  common  is 
the  most  precious.  8cien(re  and  art  may  invent  splendid  modes  of  illu- 
minating the  apartments  of  the  opulent;  but  these  are  all  poor  and 
worthless,  compared  with  tlie  common  light  which  the  sun  sends  into 
all  our  window^s,  which  he  pours  freely,  impartially,  over  hill  and  valley ; 
which  kindles  daily  the  eastern  and  western  sky ;  and  so  the  common 
lights  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  love,  are  of  more  worth  and  dignity, 
than  the  rare  endowments  which  give  celebrity  to  a  few.  Let  us  not 
disparage  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  men ;  for  no  thought  can 
measure  its  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the  image  even  of  his 
infinity,  for  no  limits  can  bo  set  to  its  unfolding.  He  who  possesses 
the  divine  powers  of  the  soul  is  a  great  being,  be  his  place  what  it  may. 
You  may  clothe  him  with  rags,  may  immure  him  in  a  dungeon,  may 
chain  him  to  slavish  tasks.  But  he  is  still  great.  You  may  shut  him 
out  of  your  hous(»s ;  but  God  opens  to  him  heavenly  mansions.  IIo 
makes  no  show^  indeed  in  the  streets  of  a  splendid  city ;  but  a  clear 
thought,  a  pure  affection,  a  resolute  act  of  a  virtuous  will,  have  a  dignity 
of  quite  another  kind  and  far  higher  than  accumulations  of  brick  aud 
granite,  and  plaster  and  stucco,  however  cunningly  put  together,  or 
though  stretching  far  beyond  our  sight.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  we  pass 
over  tlus  grandeur  of  our  common  nature,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  that 
comparative  greatness,  which  draws  chief  attention,  and  which  consists 
in  the  decided  superiority  of  the  individual  to  the  general  standard  of 
power  and  character,  we  shall  find  this  as  free  and  frequent  a  growth 
among  the  obscure  and  unnoticed  as  in  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life. 
The  truly  great  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in 
wliat  condition  they  spring  up  most  plentifully.  Real  greatness  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  sphere.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  magnitude  ^f 
his  outward  agency,  in  the  extent  of  the  effects  which  he  produce. 
The  greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  in  our  city  at  this  moment  are  buried  in  obscurity.  Grandeur 
of  character  lies  wholly  in  force  of  soul,  that  is,  in  the  force  of  thought, 
moral  principle,  and  love,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  humblest  con- 
dition of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obscure  trade,  and  hemmed  in 
by  the  wants  of  a  growing  family,  may,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  perceive 
more  clearly,  discriminate  more  keenly,  weigh  evidence  more  wisely, 
seize  on  the  right  means  more  decisively,  and  have  more  presence  of 
mind  in  difficulty,  than  another  who  has  accumulated  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  by  laborious  study ;  and  he  has  more  of  intellectual  great- 
ness. Many  a  man,  who  has  gone  but  a  few  miles  from  home,  under- 
stands human  nature  better,  detects  motives  and  weiglis  character  more 
sagaciously,  than  another,  who  has  travelled  over  the  known  world,  and 
made  a  name  by  his  reports  of  different  countries.  It  is  forco  of  thought 
which  measures  intellectual,  and  so  it  is  force  of  principle  which 
measures  moral  greatness,  that  highest  of  human  endowments,  that 
brightest  manifestation  of  the  Divimty.     The  greatest  man  is  he  who 
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clioosos  tlio  Right  with  iiivinciblo  resolution,  who  resists  the  sorest 
temptations  from  witliin  and  without,  who  bears  the  heaviest  burdens 
cheerfidly,  who  is  cahnest  in  storms,  and  most  fearless  under  menace 
and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God,  is  most  unfal- 
tering ;  and  is  this  a  greatness,  which  is  apt  to  make  a  show,  or  which 
i«  most  likelv  to  abound  in  conspicuous  station?  The  solemn  conflicts' 
of  reason  with  passion ;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religious  principle 
over  urgent  and  almost  irresistible  solicitations  to  self-indulgence ;  the 
hardest  sacrifices  of  duty,  those  of  deep-seated  affection  and  of  the 
heart's  fondest  hopes ;  the  consolations,  hopes,  joys,  and  peace,  of  disap- 
pointed, persecuted,  scorned,  deserted  virtue ;  these  are  of  course  unseen ; 
^^o  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almost  wholly  out  of  sight. 
Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most  heroic  deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some 
silent  spirit,  the  loftiest  purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous  sacrifice 
made,  and  we  do  not  suspect  it.  I  believe  this  greatness  to  be  most 
common  among  the  multitude,  whose  names  are  never  heard.  Among 
common  people  will  be  found  more  of  hardship  borne  manTully,  more  of 
unvarnished  truth,  more  of  religious  trust,  more  of  that  generosity  which . 
gives  what  the  giver  needs  himself,  and  more  of  a  wise  estimate  of  life 
and  death,  than  among  the  more  prosperous. — And  even  in  regard  to 
influence  over  other  beings,  which  is  thought  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  distinguished  station,  I  behove  that  the  difference  between  the  con- 
spicuous and  the  pb^^cure  does  not  amount  to  much.  Influence  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  hind.  A 
man  may  spread  his  mind,  his  feelings  and  opinions,  through  a  great 
extent ;  but  if  his  mind  be  a  low  one,  ho  manifests  no  greatness.  A 
wretched  artist  may  fill  a  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false  showy  style 
achieve  a  reputation ;  but  the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him 
one  grand  picture,  in  wliich  immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and  which  is 
silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher 
influence.  Now  the  noblest  influence  on  earth  is  that  exerted  on  char- 
acter ;  and  he  who  puts  forth  this,  does  a  great  work,  no  matter  how 
narrow  or  obscure  his  sphere.  The  fether  and  mother  of  an  unnoticed 
familv,  who,  in  their  seclUsion,  awaken  the  mind  of  one  child  to  the  idea 
and  love  of  perfect  goodness,  who  awaken  in  him  a  strength  of  will  to 
repel  all  temptation,  and  who  send  him  out  prepared  to  profit  by  the 
conflicts  of  life,  surpass  in  influence  a  Napoleon  breaking  the  world  to 
his  sway.  And  not  only  is  their  work  higher  in  kind ;  who  knows,  but 
that  they  are  doing  a  greater  work  oven  as  to  extent  or  surface  than 
the  conqueror?  Who  knows,  but  that  the  being,  whom  they  inspire 
with  hoij  and  disinterested  principles,  may  communicate  himself  to 
others ;  and  that  by  a  spreading  agency,  of  which  they  were  the  silent 
origin,  improvements  may  spread  through  a  nation,  through  the  world? 
In  these  remarks  you  will  see  why  I  feel,  and  express  a  deep  interest  in 
the  obscure,  in  the  mass  of  men.  The  distinctions  of  society  vanish 
before  the  light  of  these  truths.  I  attach  myself  to  the  multitude,  not 
because  they  are  voters  and  have  political  power ;  but  becxiuse  they  are 
men,  and  have  witliin  their  reach  the  most  glorious  prizes  of  humanity. 
In  this  country  the  mass  of  the  people  are  distin^shed  by  possessing 
means  of  improvement,  of  self-culture,  possessed  nowhere  else.  To 
incite  them  to  the  use  of  these,  is  to  render  them  the  best  service  they 
can  receive.     Accordingly  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  lecture, 
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Self-culture,  or  the  care  whicli  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  the 
unfolding  and  perfecting  of  his  nature.  I  consider  this  topic  aa 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  lectures,  iu 
consequence  of  a  common  disposition  to  regard  these  and  other  like 
means  of  instruction,  as  able  of  tliemselvcs  to  carry  forward  the  hearer. 
Lectures  have  their  use.  They  stir  up  many,  who,  but  for  such  out- 
ward appeals,  might  have  slumbered  to  the  end  of  life.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Uttle  is  to  be  gained  simply  by  coming  to  this  place 
once  a-week,  and  giving  up  the  mind  for  an  hour  to  be  wrought  upou 
by  a  teacher.  Unless  we  are  roused  to  act  upon  om*selves,  unless  we 
engage  in  the  work  of  self-improvement,  unless  we.purpose  strenuously 
to  fonn  and  elevate  our  own  minds,  unless  what  we  hear  is  made  a  part 
of  ourselves  by  conscientious  reflection,  very  little  permanent  good  is 
received. 

Self-culture,  I  am  aware,  is  a  topic  too  extensive  for  a  single  dis- 
course, and  I  shall  be  able  to  present  but  a  few  views  whic^h  seem  to 
me  most  important.  My  aim  will  l>e,  to  give  first  the  Idea  of  self- 
culture,  next  its  Means,  and  then  to  consider  some  objections  to  the 
leading  views  which  I  am  now  to  lay  before  you. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  let  me  offer  one  remark.  Self- 
culture  is  somethmg  possible.  It  is  not  a  dream.  It  has  foundations 
in  our  nature.  Without  this  conviction,  tlie  speaker  will  but  declaim, 
and  the  hearer  Hsten  without  pi^ofit.  There  are  two  powers  of  the 
human  soul  which  make  self-culture  possible,  the  self-searching  and 
tlie  self-fonning  power.  We  have  first  the  faculty  of  turning  the  mind 
on  itself;  of  recalling  its  past,  and  watching  its  present  operations;  of 
learning  its  various  capacities  and  suscc|>tibilities,  what  it  can  do  and 
bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and  suffer ;  and  of  thus  learning  in  general 
what  our  nature  is,  and  wliat  it  was  made  for.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  we  are  able  to  discern  not  only  what  we  alreaay  are,  but 
what  we  may  become,  to  see  in  ourselves  germs  and  promises  of  a 
growth  to  wliich  no  bomids  can  be  set,  to  dart  beyond  what  we  have 
actually  gained,  to  the  idea  of  Perfection,  as  tlio  end  of  our  being.  It 
is  by  this  self-comprehending  power  that  we  are  distinguished  from  the 
brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of  looking  into  themselves.  Without  this 
there  would  be  no  self-culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the  work  to  be 
done ;  and  one  reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  proposed  is,  that  so 
few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  men,  their  own  spirits 
are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with  what  is  outward.  W^hen  they 
happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see  there  oi  Jy  a  dark,  vague  chaos. 
They  distinguish  perhaps  some  violent  passion,  which  has  dnven  them 
to  injurious  excess;  but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract  a  thought; 
and  thus  multitudes  live  and  die,  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves,  as  to 
countries  of  which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which  human  foot 
has  never  trodden. 

But  self-cultm-e  is  possible  not  only  because  wo  can  enter  into  and 
search  ourselves.  Wo  have  a  still  nobler  power,  that  of  acting  on, 
determining  and  forming  ourselves.  This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious 
endowment,  for  it  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibility.  Wo  have  the 
j)ower  not  only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but  of  guiding  and  impeUiog 
them ;  not  only  of  watching  our  passions,  but  of  controlling  them ;  not 
only  of  seeing  our  faculties  grow,  but  of  applying  to  them  means  and 
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influences  to  aid  their  gi'owth.  We  can  stay  or  change  the  current  of 
thought.  We  can  concentrate  the  intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish 
to  comprehend.  We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make  almost 
everything  speed  us  towards  it.  I'his  is  indeed  a  noble  prerogative  of 
our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters  little  what  or  where  we  are 
now,  for  we  can  conquer  a  better  lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting 
from  the  lowest  point.  Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make, 
the  most  important  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the  self-forming 
power,  treasured  up  in  themselves.  They  little  suspect  its  extent,  as 
little  as  the  savage  apprehends  the  energy  which  the  mind  is  created  to 
exert  on  the  material  world.  It  transcends  in  importance  all  our  power 
over  outward  nature.  There  is  more  of  divinity  m  it,  than  in  the  force 
which  impels  the  outward  universe ;  and  yet  how  little  we  comprehend 
it!  How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected,  unused!  This  makes 
self-culture  possible,  and  binds  it  on  us  as  a  solemn  duty. 

I.  I  am  first  to  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture ;  and  this,  in  its  most 
general  form,  may  easily  be  seized.  To  cultivate  anything,  be  it  a 
plant,  an  animal,  a  mind,  is  to  make  grow.  Growth,  expansion  is  the 
end.  Nothing  admits  culture,  but  that  which  has  a  prmciple  of  Ufc, 
capable  of  being  expanded.  He,  therefore,  who  does  what  he  can  to 
unfold  all  his  powers  and  capacities,  especially  his  nobler  ones,  so  as  to 
become  a  well-proportioned,  vigorous,  excellent  happy  being,  practises 
self-culture. 

This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branches  corresponding  to  the 
different  capacities  of  human  nature ;  but  though  various,  they  are 
intimately  united,  and  make  progress  together.  The  soul,  which  our 
philosophy  divides  into  various  capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one  life ; 
and  it  exerts  at  the  same  moment,  and  blends  in  tlio  same  act,  its 
various  energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  Accordingly,  in  a 
wise  self-culture,  all  the  principles  of  our  nature  grow  at  once  by  joint 
harmonious  action,  just  as  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded  together. 
When  therefore  you  hear  of  different  branches  of  self-improvement,  you 
will  not  think  of  them  as  distinct  processes  going  on  independently  of 
each  other,  and  requiring  each  its  own  separate  means.  Still  a  distmtrt 
consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  su]>ject, 
and  these  I  shall  proceed  to  imfold. 

First,  8elf-«ulture  is  Moral,  a  branch  of  sin^lar  impoi-tance.  When 
a  man  looks  into  himself,  he  discovers  two  distinct  orders  or  kinds  of 
principles,  which  it  behoves  him  especially  to  comprehend.  lie  discovers 
desires,  appetites,  passions,  which  terminate  in  liimself,  which  crave 
and  seek  his  own  interest,  gratification,  distinction ;  and  lie  discovers 
another  principle,  an  antagonist  to  these,  which  is  Impartial,  Dis- 
interestea.  Universal,  enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  obligations  wliich  must 
be  discharged,  cost  whkt  they  may,  or  however  they  may  clash  with 
his  particukr  pleasure  or  gain.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  his  own 
interest,  however  hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny,  tliat  there  springs 
up  within  him  a  great  idea  in  opposition  to  interest,  the  idea  of  Duty, 
that  an  inward  voice  calls  him  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  revere  and 
exercise  Impartial  Justice,  and  Universal  Good- will.  This  disinterested 
principle  in  human  nature  we  call  sometimes  reason,  sometimes  con- 
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Science,  sometimes  the  moiid  sense  or  fmiulty.  Hut,  be  its  name  what 
it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  in  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  power 
within  us,  to  be  cultivated  above  all  others,  for  on  its  cidture  the  right 
development  of  all  others  depends.  The  passions  indeed  may  bo  stronger 
than  the  conscience,  may  lift  up  a  louder  voice  ;  but  their  clamour 
differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in  which  tlie  conscience  speaks. 
They  are  not  clothed  with  its  authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their 
very  triumphs,  they  are  rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often  cower 
before  its  still,  deep,  menacing  voice.  No  part  of  self-knowledge  is 
more  important  than  to  discern  clearly  these  two  great  principles,  the 
self-seekmg  and  the  disinterested ;  juid  the  most  impoilant  |)art  of  self- 
culture  is  to  depress  the  former,  and  to  exalt  the  latter,  or  to  enthrone 
the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  growth  of  this 
moral  force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it  faithfidly.  There  have  been 
men,  whom  no  power  in  the  univei'se  coidd  turn  from  the  Kight,  by 
whom  death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms  has  been  loss  dreaded,  than 
transgression  of  the  inward  law  of  universal  justice  and  love. 

In  the  next  place,  self-culture  is  Kehgious.  When  we  look  into 
ourselves  we  discover  powers,  which  liidc  us  with  this  outward,  visible, 
finite,  ever-changing  world.  We  have  sight  and  other  senses  to  discern, 
and  limbs  and  various  faculties  to  seciu'e  and  appropriate  the  material 
creation.  And  we  have  too,  a  power,  which  cannot  stop  at  what  we  see 
and  liandle,  at  what  exists  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  which 
seeks  for  the  Infinite,  Uncreated  Cause,  which  cannot  rest  till  it  ascend 
to  the  Eternal  All-comprehending  Mind.  This  we  call  the  religious 
principle,  and  its  grandeur  cannot  bo  exaggerated  by  human  language ; 
for  it  marks  out  a  being  destined  for  a  higher  communion  than  with  the 
visible  universe.  To  develope  this,  is  eminently  to  educate  ourselves. 
The  true  idea  of  God,  unfolded  clearly  and  bvingly  within  us,  and 
moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  him,  and  to  aspire  after  hkeness  to  him, 
is  the  noblest  growth  in  human,  and,  I  may  add,  in  celestial  natures. 
The  rehgious  principle,  and  the  moral,  are  intimately  connected,  and 
grow  together.  The  former  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  highest  mani- 
festation of  the  latter.  They  are  both  dismterested.  It  is  the  essence 
of  true  religion  to  recognise  and  adore  in  God  the  attributes  of  Impartial 
Justice  and  Universal  Love,  and  to  hear  liim  commanding  us  m  the 
conscience  to  become  what  we  adore. 

Again,  self-cidture  is  Intellectual,  Wo  cannot  look  into  ourselves 
withouC  discovering  the  intellectual  principle,  the  power  which  thinks, 
reasons,  and  judges,  the  power  of  seeking  and  acquiring  truth.  This 
indeed  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overlookmg.  The  inteUect  being  the 
great  instrument  by  which  men  compass  tlieir  wislies,  it  draws  more 
attention  than  any  of  our  other  powers.  When  we  speak  to  men  of 
improving  themselves,  the  first  thought  which  occurs  to  them  is,  tliat 
they  must  cultivate  their  understanding,  and  get  knowledge  and  skilL 
By  education,  men  mean  almost  exclusively,  intellectual  training.  For 
tms,  schools  and  colleges  are  instituted,  and  to  this,  the  moral  and 
religious  discipline  of  the  young  is  sacrificed.  Now  I  reverence,  as 
much  as  any  man,  the  intellect ;  but  let  us  never  exalt  it  above  the 
moral  principle.  With  this  it  is  most  intimately  connected.  In  this 
its  culture  is  founded,  and  to  exalt  this  is  its  highest  aim.  Whoever 
desires  that  his  intellect  may  grow  up  to  soundness,  to  healthy  vigour. 
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must  begin  with  moral  discipline.  Reading  an<l  study  are  not  enough 
to  perfect  the  power  of  thought.  One  thing  above  all  is  needful,  and 
that  is,  tho  Disinterestedness,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  virtue.  To  gain 
truth,  which  is  the  great  object  of  the  understanding,  I  must  seek  it 
disinterestedly.  Here  is  the  first  and  grand  condition  of  intelle(;tual 
progress.  I  must  choose  to  receive  the  truth,  no  matter  how  it  bears 
on  myself.  I  must  follow  it,  no  matter  where  it  leads,  what  inten^sts  it 
opposes,  to  what  persecution  or  loss  it  lays  me  open,  from  what  party  it 
severs  me,  or  to  what  party  it  allies.  Without  this  fairness  of  mind, 
which  is  only  another  phrase  for  disinterested  love  of  truth,  great  native 
powers  of  understanmng  are  perverted  and  led  astray ;  genius  runs 
wild ;  •*  the  light  within  us  becomes  darkness."  The  subtlest  reasoners, 
for  want  of  this,  cheat  themselves  as  well  as  others,  and  become  entan- 
gled in  the  web  of  their  own  sopliistry.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the 
history  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  men,  gifted  by  nature  with 
singular  intelligence,  have  broached  the  grossest  errors,  and  even  sought 
to  undermine  the  grand  primitive  truths  on  which  human  virtue,  dignity, 
and  hope  depend.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  known  instances  of 
men  of  naturally  moderate  powers  of  mind,  who,  by  a  disinterested  love 
of  tmth  and  their  fellow-creatures,  have  gradually  risen  to  no  small 
ibrce  and  enlargement  of  thought.  Some  of  the  most  useful  teachers 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  schools,  have  owed  their  power  of  enlightening 
others,  not  so  much  to  any  natural  superiority,  as  to  the  simplicity, 
impartiality,  and  disinterestedness  of  their  minds,  to  their  readiness  to 
live  and  die  for  the  truth.  A  man,  who  rises  above  himself,  looks  from 
an  eminence,  on  nature  and  providence,  on  society  and  life.  Thought 
expands  as  by  a  natural  elasticity,  wlien  the  pressure  of  selfishness  is 
removed.  The  moral  and  rehgious  principles  of  the  soul,  generously 
ooltivated,  fertihse  the  intellect.  Duty,  faitliftilly  performed,  opens  the 
mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family,  aUke  immutable,  imiversal, 
and  everlasting. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  the  connexion  between 
moral  and  inteUectual  culture  is  often  overlooked,  and  because  the  for- 
mer is  often  sacrificed  to  the  latter.  The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is 
called,  above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age.  Education 
is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  thus  men  acquire  power  with- 
out the  principles  which  alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent  is  worshipped ; 
but,  if  aivorcod  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a  demon  than 
a  god. 

Intellectual  culture  consists,  not  chiefly,  as  many  are  apt  to  think, 
in  accumulating  information,  though  this  is  important,  but  in  building 
up  a  force  of  thought  which  may  be  turned  at  will  on  any  subject,  on 
wiiich  we  are  called  to  pass  judgment.  This  force  is  manifested  in  the 
ooncentraticm  of  the  attention,  m  accurate,  penetrating  observation,  in 
reducing  complex  subjects  to  their  elements,  m  diving  beneath  the  effect 
to  the  cause,  m  detecting  the  more  subtle  differences  and  resemblances 
of  things,  in  reading  the  future  in  the  present,  and  especially  in  rising 
from  particular  facts  to  general  laws  or  universal  truths.  This  last 
exertion  of  the  intellect,  its  rising  to  broad  views  and  great  principles, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  philosophical  mind,  and  is  especially  wor- 
thy of  culture.  What  it  means,  your  own  observation  must  have  taught 
yoiL     You  must  have  taken  note  of  two  classes  of  men,  the  one  always 
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employed  on  detaiLi,  ou  particular  facts,  and  the  otlier  using  tliese  facts 
as  foundations  of  higher,  wider  truths.  The  latter  are  philosophers. 
For  example,  men  had  for  ages  seen  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  metals, 
falling  to  the  gi'ound.  Newton  seizecl  on  these  particular  facts,  and 
rose  to  tlie  idea,  that  all  matter  tends,  or  is  attracted,  towards  all  mat- 
ter, and  then  defined  tlie  law  according  to  wldch  this  attraction  or  force 
acts  at  different  distances,  thus  giving  us  a  grand  principle,  which,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  extends  to  and  controls  the  whole  outward  creation. 
One  man  reads  a  history,  and  can  tell  you  all  its  events,  and  there  stops. 
Another  combines  these  events,  brings  them  under  one  view,  and  learns 
tlie  great  causes  wliich  are  at  work  on  tliis  or  another  nation,  and  wliat 
are  its  great  tendencies,  whetlier  to  freedom  or  despotism,  to  one  or 
another  foim  of  civilization.  80,  one  man  talks  continually  about  the 
])articular  actions  of  this  or  another  neighbour ;  whilst  another  looks 
beyond  the  act-*,  to  the  inward  principle  from  which  tliey  spring,  and 
gathers  from  tlioni  larger  views  of  human  nature.  In  a  word,  one  man 
sees  all  things  apart  and  in  fragments,  whilst  another  strives  to  discover 
the  harmony,  connection,  unity  of  all.  One  of  tlie  great  evils  of  society 
is,  that  men,  occupied  i)erpetually  with  petty  details,  want  general 
trutlis,  want  broad  and  fixed  principles,  llence  many,  not  wicked,  aro 
unstable,  habitually  inconsistent,  as  if  they  were  overgrown  children 
rather  than  men. '  To  build  up  that  strength  of  mind  which  apprehends 
and  cleaves  to  great  universiil  truths,  is  the  highest  intellectual  self- 
culture  ;  and  here  I  wish  you  to  observe  how  entirely  this  culture  agrees 
with  tliat  of  the  moral  and  the  religious  principles  of  our  nature,  of 
which  I  have  previously  spoken.  In  ea<;h  of  these,  the  improvement 
of  the  soul  consists  in  raising  it  above  what  is  narrow,  particular,  indi- 
vidual, selfish,  to  the  universal  and  unconfined.  To  improve  a  man,  is 
to  hberalise,  enlarge  him  in  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose.  Narrow- 
ness of  intellect  and  heart,  this  is  the  degradation  from  which  all  cul- 
ture aims  to  rescue  the  human  being. 

Again,  self-cidture  is  Social,  as  one  of  its  great  offices  is  to  unfoli 
and  purify  the  afiections  which  spring  up  instinctively  in  the  human 
breast,  which  bind  together  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  sister ;  which  bind  a  man  to  friends  and  neighbours,  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  suffering  who  fall  under  his  eye,  wherever  tliey  belong.  The 
culture  of  these  is  an  important  part  of  om*  work,  and  it  consists  in  con- 
verting them  from  instincts  into  principles,  from  natural  into  spiritual 
attachments,  in  giving  them  a  rational,  moral,  and  holy  character.  For 
examj)le,  our  aflection  for  our  children  is  at  fii'st  instinctive ;  and  if  it 
continue  such,  it  rises  Httle  above  tlie  brute's  attachment  to  its  yoimg. 
But  when  a  parent  infuses  into  his  natural  love  for  his  offspring,  moral 
and  rehgious  principle,  when  he  comes  to  regard  his  child  as  an  intelli- 
gent, spiritual,  immortal  l>eing,  and  honours  him  as  such,  and  desires 
first  of  all  to  make  him  disinterested,  noble,  a  worthy  child  of  God  and 
the  friend  of  his  race,  then  the  instinct  rises  into  a  generous  and  holj 
sentiment.  It  resembles  God's  paternal  love  for  his  spiritual  fEUDoily. 
A  like  purity  and  dignity  we  must  aim  to  give  to  all  our  affections. 

Again,  self-culture  is  Practical,  as  it  proposes  as  one  of  its  chief 
ends  to  fit  us  for  action,  to  make  us  efficient  in  whatever  we  undertake, 
to  train  us  to  firmness  of  purpose  and  4x)  fruitfulness  of  resource  in  com- 
mon life,  and  espcciaUy  in  emergencies,  in  times  of  difficulty,  danger. 
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and  trial.  But  passing  over  this  and  other  topics  for  which  I  have  no 
time,  I  sliall  connne  myself  to  two  branches  of  self-culture  which  have 
been  almost  wholly  oyerlooked  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

In  looking  at  our  nature,  we  discover  among  its  admirable  endow- 
ments, the  sense  or  perception  of  Beauty.  We  see  the  germ  of  this  in 
every  human  being,  and  there  is  no  power  which  admits  greater  culti- 
vation ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  cherished  in  all?  It  deserves  remark, 
that  the  provision  for  this  principle  is  infinite  in  the  imiverse.  There 
is  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  creation  which  we  can  turn  into  food 
and  clothes,  or  gratification  for  tlio  body ;  but  the  whole  creation  may 
be  used  to  minister  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading 
presence.  It  unfolds  in  the  numberless  nowors  of  the  spring.  It  waves 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.  It  hamits 
the  depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of  the  shell 
and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute  objects,  but  the 
ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens,  the  stars,  tlie  rising  and 
setting  sun,  all  ovei'flow  with  beauty.  The  universe  is  its  temple ;  and 
those  men,  who  are  alive  to  it,  cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling 
themselves  encompassed  with  it  on  every  side.  Now  this  beauty  is  so 
precious,  the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial 
to  our  teuderest  and  noblest  feelings,  and  so  akin  to  worship,  that  it  is 
painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of  men  as  living  in  tlie  midst  of  it,  and 
living  almost  as  blind  to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious 
sky,  they  were  tenants  of  a  dungeon.  An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the 
world  by  the  want  of  culture  of  this  spiritual  endowment.  Suppose  I 
were  to  visit  a  cottage,  and  to  see  its  walls  hned  with  the  choicest  pic- 
tures of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  that  I  were  to  learn,  that  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  ever  cjist  an  eye  at  these  miracles  of  art,  how  should 
I  feel  their  privation ;  how  should  I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help 
them  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in  vain 
courted  their  notice !  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the 
works  of  a  diviner  Artist ;  and  how  much  would  liis  existence  be  ele- 
vated, could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  fortli  in  their  forms,  hues, 
proportions,  and  moral  expression!  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of 
nature ;  but  how  much  of  this  mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant 
arts,  and  especially  in  literature?  The  best  books  have  most  beauty. 
The  greatest  tiniths  are  wronged  if  not  linked  with  beauty,  and  the^ 
win  their  way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul  when  arrayed  in  this 
their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the  true  culture  of 
a  man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  is  not  cherished ;  and  I 
know  of  no  condition  in  life  from  which  it  should  be  excluded.  Of  all 
loxuries  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  at  hand ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  most  important  to  those  conditions,  where  coarse  labour  tends  to  give 
a  grossness  to  the  mind.  From  the  diifusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  taste  for  music  in  modem  Germany,  wo  learn 
that  the  people  at  large,  may  partake  of  refined  gratifications  which 
have  hitherto  been  thouglit  to  bo  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few. 

What  beauty  is,  is  a  question  wliich  the  most  penetrating  minds  have 
not  satisfactonly  answered ;  nor,  were  I  able,  is  tliis  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing it.      But  one  thing  I  would  say,  the  beauty  of  the  outward 
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creation  is  intimately  related  to  the  lovely,  grand,  interesting  attributes 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  emblem  or  expression  of  these.  Matter  becomes 
beautiful  to  us,  when  it  seems  to  lose  its  material  aspect,  its  inertness, 
iinitencss,  and  grossness,  and  b^  the  ethereal  lightness  of  its  forms  and 
motions  seems  to  approach  spint ;  when  it  images  to  us  pure  and  gentle 
afiFections ;  when  it  spreads  out  into  a  vastness  which  is  a  shadow  of  the 
Infinite ;  or  when  in  more  awful  shapes  and  movements  it  speaks  of  the 
Onuiipotent.  Thus  outward  beauty  is  akin  to  something  deeper  and 
unseen,  is  the  reflection  of  spiritual  attributes ;  and  of  consequence,  the 
way  to  see  and  feel  it  more  and  more  keenly,  is  to  cultivate  those  moral, 
religious,  intellectual,  and  social  principles  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  the  spiritual  nature ;  and  I  name 
this,  that  you  may  see,  what  I  am  anxious  to  show,  tlie  harmony  which 
subsists  among  all  branches  of  human  culture,  or  how  each  forwards  and 
is  aided  by  all. 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man  should  cultivate  according 
to  liis  ability,  but  which  is  very  much  neglected  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  that  is,  the  power  of  Utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to 
shut  up  his  mind  in  itself;  but  to  give  it  voice  and  to  exchange  it  for 
other  minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  distinctions  from  the  brute. 
Our  power  over  others  hes  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  thought  within 
us,  as  in  the  power  of  bringing  it  out,  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
intellectual  vigour,  may,  for  want  of  expression,  bo  a  cipher,  without 
significance,  in  society.  And  not  only  does  a  man  influence  others,  but 
he  greatly  aids  his  own  intellect,  by  riving  distinct  and  forcible  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts.  We  understand  ourselves  l>etter,  our  conceptions 
grow  clearer,  by  the  very  effort  to  make  them  clear  to  another.  Our 
social  rank  too,  depends  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance.      The 

Erincipal  distinction  between  what  are  called  gentlemen  and  the  vulgar, 
es  in  tills,  that  the  latter  are  awkward  in  mamiers,  and  are  especiallj 
wanting  in  propriety,  clearness,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man 
who  cannot  open  his  lips  without  breaking  a  rule  of  grammar,  without 
showing  in  his  dialect,  or  brogue,  or  uncouth  tones,  his  want  of  culti- 
vation, or  without  darkening  his  meaning  by  a  confused,  unskilful  mode 
of  communication,  cannot  take  the  place  to  which  perhaps  bis  native 
good  sense  entitles  him.  To  have  intercourse  with  respectable  people, 
we  must  speak  their  language.  On  this  account,  I  am  glad  that  gram- 
mar and  a  correct  pronunciation  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  city.  These  are  not  trifles ;  nor  are  they  superfluous  to  any  class 
of  people.  They  give  a  man  access  to  social  advantages,  on  wliich  liis 
improvement  very  much  depends.  The  power  of  utterance  should  be 
included  by  all  in  their  plans  of  self-culture. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  views  of  the  culture,  the  improvement,  which 
every  man  should  propose  to  himself.  I  have  all  along  gone  on  the 
principle,  that  a  man  has  within  him  capacities  of  growth,  which  deserve 
and  will  reward  intense,  unrelaxing  toil.  I  do  not  look  on  a  human 
being  as  a  machine,  made  to  be  kept  in  action  by  a  foreign  force,  to 
accomplish  an  unvarying  succession  of  motions,  to  do  a  fixed  amount 
of  work,  and  then  to  fall  to  pieces  at  death,  but  as  a  being  of  free  spiri- 
tual powers ;  and  I  place  little  value  on  any  (iulture,  but  that  which 
aims  to  bring  out  these  and  to  give  them  perpetual  impulse  and  expau- 
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sion,  I  am  aware,  that  this  view  is  far  from  being  universal.  The 
common  notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  need  no  other 
culture  tlian  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  various  trades;  and 
though  this  error  is  passing  away,  it  is  for  from  being  exploded.  But 
the  ground  of  a  man  s  culture  hcs  in  his  nature,  not  in  liis  calling.  His 
powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  inherent  dignity,  not  their 
outward  direction,  lie  is  to  be  educated,  because  he  is  a  man,  not  l)e- 
causo  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plaiidy  not  the 
great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  caimot  be  shut  up  m  it ;  his  force 
of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  He  has  faculties,  to  which  it 
gives  no  action,  and  deep  wants,  it  cannot  answer.  Poems,  and  systems 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  which  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world, 
have  boon  wrought  at  the  work-bench  and  amidst  the  toils  of  the  field. 
How  often,  when  the  arms  are  meclianically  plying  a  trade,  does  tlie 
mind,  lost  in  reverie  or  day-dreams,  escape  to  tlie  ends  of  the  oartli ! 
How  often  does  the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest  of  all 
thoughts,  that  of  God,  with  household  drudgery  I  Undoubtedly,  a  man 
is  to  perfect  himseK  in  his  trade,  for  by  it  he  is  to  eara  his  bread  and 
to  servo  the  community.  But  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest 
good ;  for  if  it  were,  his  lot  would  bo  harder  than  tliat  of  the  inferior 
animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table,  and  weaves  a  wardrobe,  with- 
out a  care  of  their  own.  Nor  was  he  made  chiefly  to  minister  to  tlio 
wants  of  the  community.  A  rational,  moral  being,  cannot  without  infi- 
nite wrong,  be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  others'  gratification. 
He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A  mind,  in  which  are  sown 
tlic  seeds  of  wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world.  It 
exisU  for  itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to  its 
own  or  others'  animal  wants.  You  tell  me,  that  a  hberal  culture  is 
needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations,  but  not  for  such  a^  are 
doomed  to  vulgar  labour.  I  answer,  tliat  Man  is  a  greater  name  than 
President  or  King.  Trutli  and  goodness  are  equally  precious,  in  what- 
ever sphere  they  are  found.  Besides,  men  of  all  conditions  sustain 
equally  the  relations,  which  give  birth  to  the  highest  virtues  and  demand 
the  highest  powers.  The  labourer  is  not  a  mere  labourer.  He  has 
close,  tender,  responsible  connections  with  God  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  is  a  son,  husband,  father,  friend,  and  Christian.  He  belongs  to  a 
home,  a  country,  a  church,  a  race ;  and  is  such  a  man  to  be  cultivated 
only  for  a  trade?  Was  he  not  sent  into  the  world  for  a  great  work? 
To  educate  a  child  perfectly,  requires  profounder  thought,  greater  wis- 
dom, than  to  govern  a  state ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  interests 
and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more  superficial,  coarser,  and  more  obvious, 
than  the  spiritual  capacities,  the  growth  of  thought  and  feeUng,  and 
the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which  must  all  be  studied  and  compre- 
hended, before  the  work  of  education  can  bo  thoroughly  performed; 
and  yet  to  all  conditions,  this  greatest  work  on  earth  is  ecjually  com- 
mitted by  God.  AVhat  plainer  proof  do  we  need,  that  a  higher  culture, 
than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of,  is  needed  by  our  whole  race  ? 

II.  I  now  protjeed  to  inquire  into  the  Moans  by  which  tlie  self-culture, 
just  describea,  may  bo  promoted  ;  and  here  1  know  not  where  to  begin. 
The  subject  is  so  extensive,  as  well  as  import^t,  that  I  feel  myself 
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unable  to  do  any  justice  to  it,  especially  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am 
confined.  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  presenting  but  hints,  and  such 
as  have  offered  themselves  to  my  own  mmd  with  very  little  research. 

And  first,  the  great  means  of  self-culture,  that  which  includes  all 
the  rest,  is  to  fasten  on  tliis  culture,  as  our  Great  End,  to  determine 
dehberately  and  solemnly,  that  we  will  make  the  most,  and  the  best,  of 
the  powers  which  God  has  given  us.  Without  this  resolute  purpose, 
the  best  means  are  woi*th  little,  and  with  it  tlie  poorest  become  mighty. 
You  may  see  thousands,  with  every  opportunity  of  improvement  wliich 
wealth  can  gather ;  with  teachers,  hbraries,  and  apparatus ;  bringing 
nothing  to  pass,  and  others,  with  few  helps,  doing  wonders ;  and  simply 
because  the  latter  are  in  earnest,  and  the  foi-mer  not.  A  man  in  earnest 
finds  means,  or,  if  he  cannot  find,  creates  them.  A  vigorous  purpose 
makes  much  out  of  httle,  breathes  power  into  weak  instruments,  disarms 
difficulties,  and  even  tunis  them  into  assistances.  Every  condition 
has  means  of  progress,  if  we  have  spirit  enough  to  use  them.  »Some 
volumes  have  recently  been  published,  giving  examples  or  histories  of 
** knowledge  acquired  under  difficulties;"  and  it  is  most  animating  to 
see  m  these,  what  a  resolute  man  can  do  for  himself.  A  great  idea,  like 
this  of  Self-culture,  if  seized  on  clearly  and  vigorously,  bums  like  a 
living  coal  in  the  soul.  He  who  deliberately  adopts  a  great  end, 
has,  by  this  act,  half  accomphshed  it,  has  scaled  the  cliief  barrier  to 
success. 

Chie  thing  is  essential  to  the  strong  purpose  of  self-culture  now  in- 
sisted on,  namely,  faith  in  the  practicableness  of  this  culture.  A  great 
object  to  awaken  resolute  choice,  must  be  seen  to  be  within  our  reach. 
Tlie  truth,  tliat  progress  is  the  very  end  of  our  being,  must  not  be 
received  as  a  tradition,  but  comprehended  and  felt  as  a  reality.  Our 
minds  are  apt  to  pine  and  starve,  by  being  imprisoned  within  what  we 
have  already  attained.  A  true  faith,  looking  up  to  something  better, 
catching  gUmpses  of  a  distant  perfection,  prophesying  to  ourselves  im- 
provements proportioned  to  our  conscientious  labours,  gives  energy  of 
purpose,  gives  wings  to  the  soul ;  and  this  faith  will  continuaDy  grow, 
by  acquainting  ourselves  with  our  own  nature,  and  with  the  promises 
of  Divine  help,  and  immortal  life,  which  abound  in  Revelation. 

Some  are  discouraged  firom  proposing  to  themselves  improvement, 
by  the  false  notion,  that  the  study  of  books,  which  their  situation  denies 
them,  is  the  all-important,  and  only  sufficient  means.  Let  such  con- 
sider, that  the  grand  volumes,  of  which  all  our  books  are  transcripts,  I 
mean,  nature,  revelation,  the  human  soul,  and  human  life,  are  treeij 
unfolded  to  every  eye.  The  great  sources  of  wisdom  are  experience 
and  observation ;  and  these  are  denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix  our 
eyes  upon  what  passes  without  and  within  us,  is  the  most  fruitful  study. 
Books  are  chieflv  useful,  as  they  help  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  and 
experience.  When  they  absorb  men,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  turn 
them  from  observation  of  nature  and  Ufe,  they  generate  a  learned  folly, 
for  which  the  plain  sense  of  the  labourer  could  not  be  exchanged  but  at 
a  great  loss.  It  deserves  attention  tliat  the  greatest  men  have  been 
formed  witliout  the  studies,  whicli  at  present  are  thought  by  many  most 
needfid  to  improvement.  Homer,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  never  heard 
the  name  of  chemistry,  and  know  less  of  the  solar  system  than  a  boy 
in  our  common  schools.     Not  that  these  sciences  are  unimportant; 
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but  the  lesson  is,  that  huinau  improvement  never  wants  the  means, 
where  the  purpose  of  it  is  deep  and  earnest  in  the  soul. 

The  purpose  of  self-culture,  this  is  the  life  and  strength  of  all  the 
methods  we  use  for  our  own  elevation.  I  reiterate  this  principle  on 
account  of  its  great  importance ;  and  I  would  add  a  remark  to  prevent  its 
misapprehension.  When  I  speak  of  the  purpose  of  self-culture,  I  mean, 
that  it  should  be  sincere.  In  other  words,  we  must  make  self-culture 
really  and  truly  our  end,  or  choose  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely 
as  a  means  or  instrument  of  something  else.  And  here  I  touch  a 
common  and  very  peniicious  error.  Not  a  few  persons  desire  to 
improve  themselves  only  to  get  property  and  to  rise  m  the  world ;  but 
such  do  not  properly  choose  improvement,  but  something  outward  and 
foreign  to  themselves;  and  so  low  an  impulse  can  produce  only  a 
stinted,  partial,  uncertain  growth.  A  man,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  culti- 
vate himself  because  he  is  a  man.  He  is  to  start  with  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  something  gi'eater  within  him  than  in  the  whole  material 
creation,  than  in  all  the  worlds  which  press  on  the  eye  and  ear ;  and 
that  inward  improvements  have  a  worth  and  dignity  in  tiiemselves,  quite 
distinct  from  the  power  they  give  over  outward  things.  Undoubtedly 
a  man  is  to  labour  to  better  his  condition,  but  first  to  better  himself. 
If  ho  knows  no  higlier  use  of  his  mind,  than  to  invent  and  drudge  for 
his  body,  his  case  is  desperate  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  recommend  to  the  la))oiu'er 
indiiference  to  his  outward  lot.  1  hold  it  important,  that  every  man 
in  every  class  should  possess  the  means  of  comfort,  of  health,  of  neatness 
in  food  and  apparel,  and  of  occasional  retirement  and  leisiu-o.  These 
are  good  in  tliemselves,  to  be  sought  for  their  own  sakes,  and  still  more, 
they  are  important  means  of  the  self-culture  for  which  I  am  pleading. 
A  clean,  comfortable  dwelling,  with  wholesome  meals,  is  no  small  aid  to 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  A  man  living  in  a  damp  cellar  or  a 
garret  open  to  rain  and  snow,  breathing  the  foul  air  of  a  filthy  room,  and 
striving  without  success  to  appease  hunger  on  scanty  or  unsavoury  food, 
is  in  danger  of  abandoning  himself  to  a  desperate,  selfish  recklessness. 
Improve  tlien  your  lot.  Multiply  comforts,  and  still  more,  get  wealth 
if  you  can  by  honourable  means,  and  if  it  do  not  cost  too  mucli.  A  true 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  fitted  to  forward  you  in  your  worldly  concerns, 
and  you  ought  to  use  it  for  this  end.  Only,  beware  lest  this  end  master 
you ;  lest  your  motives  sink  as  your  condition  improves ;  lest  you  fall 
victims  to  the  miserable  passion  of  vying  with  those  around  you,  m  show, 
luxury,  and  expense.  Cherish  a  true  respect  for  yourselves.  Feel  that 
your  nature  is  worth  more  than  everything  wliich  is  foreign  to  you.  He 
who  has  not  caught  a  ghmpse  of  his  own  rational  and  spiritual  being, 
of  sometliing  within  himself  superior  to  the  world,  ana  allied  to  the 
divinity,  wants  the  true  spring  of  that  purpose  of  self-culture  on  which 
I  have  insisted  as  the  first  of  all  the  means  of  improvement. 

I  proceed  to  another  important  means  of  self-culture,  and  this  is  the 
control  of  the  animal  apjKJtites.  To  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  we  must  put  down  the  animal.  Sensuality  is  the  abyss  in  which 
very  many  souL^  are  plunged  and  lost.  Among  the  most  prosperous 
rla.S8es,  what  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  life  is  drowned  in  luxurious 
excesses !     It  is  one  great  curse  of  wealth,  that  it  is  used  to  pamper  the 
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genscs  ;  and  among  the  poorer  classes,  though  luxury  is  wanting,  yet  a 
gross  feeding  often  prevails,  under  which  tlio  spiiit  is  whehned.  It  is 
a  sad  sight  to  walk  through  our  streets,  and  to  see  how  many  counte- 
nances bear  marks  of  a  lethargy  and  a  brutal  coarseness,  induced  by 
unrestrained  indulgence.  Whoever  woidd  cidtivato  the  soul,  must  re- 
strain the  appetites,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  docti'ine,  that  animal 
food  was  not  meant  for  man ;  but  that  this  is  used  among  us  to  excess, 
that  as  a  people  we  should  gain  much  in  cheerfulness,  activity,  and 
buoyancy  of  mind,  by  less  gross  and  stimulating  food,  1  am  strongly 
inchned  to  behevo.  Above  all,  let  me  urge  on  fiiose,  who  would  brmg 
out  and  elevate  their  higher  nature,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  This  bad  habit  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  ravages 
it  makes  on  the  reason,  tlio  intellect ;  and  this  effect  is  produced  to  a 
mournful  extent,  even  when  drunkeimess  is  escaped.  Not  a  few  men, 
called  temperate,  and  who  have  thought  themselves  such,  have  learned, 
on  abstaining  from  tlio  use  of  ardent  spiiits,  that  for  years  their  minds 
bad  been  clouded,  impaired  by  moderate  drinking,  witliout  their  sus- 
pecting the  injury.  Multitudes  in  this  city  are  bereft  of  half  their 
mtellectual  energy,  by  a  degree  of  indulgence  which  passes  for  innocent. 
Of  all  the  foes  of  the  working  class,  this  is  the  deadliest.  Nothing  has 
done  more  to  keep  down  this  class,  to  destroy  their  self-respect,  to  rob 
them  of  their  just  influence  in  the  commimity,  to  render  profitless  the 
means  of  improvement  within  their  reach,  than  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
as  a  drink.  They  are  called  on  to  withstand  this  practice,  as  they  re- 
gard their  honour,  and  would  take  their  just  place  in  society.  They 
are  mider  solemn  obligations  to  give  their  sanction  to  every  effort  for 
its  suppression.  They  ought  to  regard  as  their  worst  enemies  (though 
unintentionally  such),  as  the  enemies  of  their  rights,  dignity,  and  in- 
fluence, the  men  who  desire  to  flood  city  and  country  with  distiUed 
poison.  1  lately  visited  a  flourishing  village,  and  on  expressing  to  one 
of  the  respected  inhabitants,  tlie  pleasure  I  felt  in  witnessing  so  many 
signs  of  progress,  he  replied  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  I 
witnessed,  was  the  disuse  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  people.  And  this 
reformation  we  may  be  assured  wrought  something  higher  than  outward 
prosperity.  In  almost  every  family  so  improved,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  capacities  of  the  parent  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  were 
enlarged,  and  the  means  of  education  made  more  effectual  to  tlie  child. 
I  call  on  working  men  to  take  hold  of  the  cause  of  temperance  as 
peculiarly  their  cause.  These  remarks  are  the  more  needed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  made  fsur  and  wide,  to  annul  at  the  present 
moment  a  recent  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
in  such  quantities  as  favom*  intemperance.  I  know,  that  there  are 
intelligent  and  good  men,  who  believe,  that,  in  enacting  this  law, 
government  transcended  its  limits,  left  its  true  path,  and  established  a 
precedent  for  legislative  interference  with  all  our  pursuits  and  pleasures. 
No  one  here  looks  more  jealously  on  government  than  myself.  But  I 
maintain  that  this  is  a  case  which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be  con- 
founded with  no  other,  and  on  which  government  from  its  very  nature 
and  end  is  peculiarly  bound  to  act.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
great  cud  of  government,  its  highest  function,  is,  not  to  make  roads, 
grant  charters,  originate  improvements,  but  to  prevent  or  repress  Grimes 
against  individual  rights  and  social  order.     For  tliis  end  it  onlains  a 
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penal  code,  erects  prisons,  and  inflicts  foarfid  punishments.  Now  if  it 
bo  tnie,  that  a  va,st  proportion  of  the  crimes,  which  government  is 
instituted  to  prevent  and  repress,  liave  their  origin  in  the  uso  of  ardent 
spirits,  if  our  poor-houses,  work-houses,  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  are 
tenanted  in  a  great  degree  bj  those  whose  first  and  chief  impulse  to 
crime  came  from  the  distillery  and  dram-shop ;  if  murder  and  theft, 
the  most  fearful  outrages  on  property  and  life,  are  most  frequently  the 
issues  and  consummation  of  intemperance,  is -not  government  bound  to 
restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of  the  stimulus  to  these  terrible 
social  wrongs?  Is  government  never  to  act  as  a  parent,  never  to  remove 
the  causes  or  occasions  of  wrong-doing?  Has  it  but  one  instrument 
for  repressing  crime,  namely,  public,  infamous  punishment,  an  evil  only 
inferior  to  cnrae?  Is  government  a  usurper,  does  it  wander  beyond  its 
sphere,  by  imposing  restraints  on  an  article,  which  does  no  imaginable 
good,  which  can  plead  no  benefit  conferred  on  body  and  mind,  which 
unfits  the  citizen  for  tlie  discharge  of  liis  duty  to  his  country,  and  wliich, 
above  all,  stirs  up  men  to  the  perpetration  of  most  of  the  crimes,  from 
wliich  it  is  the  highest  and  most  solemn  office  of  government  to  protect 
I      society? 

I  c^mo  now  to  another  important  measure  of  self-culture,  and  this  is, 
intercoui*se  with  superior  minds.  I  have  insisted  on  oiu*  own  activity 
as  essential  to  our  progress ;  but  we  were  not  made  to  live  or  advance 
alone.  Society  is  as  needful  to  us  as  air  or  food.  A  cliild  doomed  to 
utter  loneliness,  growing  up  without  sight  or  sound  of  human  beings, 
would  not  put  forth  equal  power  with  many  brutes ;  and  a  man,  never 
brought  into  contact  with  minds  superior  to  liis  own,  will  probably  run 
one  and  the  same  dull  round  of  thought  and  action  to  the  end  of  ufe. 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  tliat  we  enjoy  intercourse  with  superior 
minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication  are  in  rea(;h  of  all. 
In  the  best  books,  great  nwn  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious 
thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  bo  thanked  for  books. 
They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  tnie  levellers.  They 
give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am. 
No  matter  though  tlie  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my 
obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their 
abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  mo 
of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination 
and  tlie  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  witli 
his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  com- 
panionship, and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must  select  good 
books,  such  as  have  been  wi-itten  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded 
men,  real  tliinkers,  wlio  instead  of  dilluting  by  repetition  what  others 
sav,  liave  something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  write  to  give  relief  to 
fiill  earnest  souls ;  and  these  works  must  not  be  skimmed  over  for 
amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and  a  reverential  love  of  truth. 
In  selecting  books,  we  may  bo  aided  much  by  those  who  have  studied 
more  than  ourselves.     But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  determined  in  this 
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particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for  a  man 
are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend,  but  oftener  those  whic^ 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore 
awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe, 
not  only  in  regard  to  books,  but  in  other  respects,  that  self-ijulture  must 
vary  with  the  individual.  All  means  do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A  man 
must  unfold  himself  freely,  and  should  respect  the  pecuhar  gifts  or 
biasses  by  which  nature  has  distinguished  him  from  others.  Self-culture 
does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  It  does  not  regularly 
apply  an  established  machinery,  for  the  sake  of  tortm-ing  every  man  into 
one  rigid  shape,  called  perfection.  As  the  human  countenance,  with  the 
same  features  in  us  all,  is  diversified  without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human  soul,  with  tlie  same 
grand  powers  and  laws,  expands  into  an  infinite  vainety  of  forms,  and 
would  be  woefully  stintod  by  modes  of  culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn 
the  same  lesson  or  to  bend  to  the  same  rules. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men,  especially  to  those  who  spend 
much  time  in  manual  labour,  to  fix  attention  to  books.  I^t  them  strive 
to  overcome  the  difficulty,  by  choosuig  subjects  of  deep  interest,  or  by 
reading  in  company  with  those  whom  tliey  love.  Nothing  caii  supply 
the  place  of  books.  They  ai'e  cheering  or  soothing  companions  in  soh- 
tude,  illness,  afliic^tion.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would  not  com- 
pensate for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  acx-ess  for  himself  and 
family  to  some  social  library.  Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed 
to  this. 

One  of  the  very  interesting:  features  of  our  times,  is  the  multiplication 
of  books,  and  their  distribution  through  all  conditions  of  society.  At  a 
small  expense,  a  man  can  now  possess  himself  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  English  literature.  Books,  once  confined  to  a  few  by  their 
costliness,  are  now  accessible  to  the  midtitudo-;  and  in  this  way  a  change 
of  habits  is  going  on  in  so(;iety,  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  dSe 
people.  Instead  of  dependuig  on  casual  rumour  and  loose  conversation 
for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought ;  instead  of  forming 
their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief  excitement  from 
the  voice  of  neighbours,  men  are  now  learning  to  study  and  reflect  alone, 
to  follow  out  subjects  continuously,  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
sliall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the  knowledge,  original 
views,  and  reasonings  of  men  of  all  countries  and  ages ;  and  the  results 
must  be,  a  dehberateness  and  independence  of  judgment,  and  a  thorough- 
ness and  extent  of  infonnation,  unknown  in  foniier  times.  The  diffusion 
of  tliese  silent  teachers,  books,  tlirough  the  whole  community,  is  to  work 
greater  effects  than  artillery,  machinery,  and  legislation.  Its  peaceful 
agency  is  to  supei'sede  stonny  revolutions.  The  culture,  which  it  is  to 
spread,  whilst  an  unspeakable  good  to  the  individual,  is  also  to  become 
the  stability  of  nations. 

Another  important  means  of  self-culture,  is  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
power  of  human  opinion  and  example,  except  as  far  as  this  is  sanctioned 
by  our  own  deliberate  judgment.  We  are  all  prone  to  keep  the  level  of 
those  we  live  with,  to  repeat  their  words,  and  dress  our  minds  as  well  as 
bodies  after  their  fashion;  and  hence  the  spiritless  tameness  of  our 
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cliaracters  and  lives.  Our  greatest  danger,  is  not  from  the  grossly 
wic^ked  around  us,  but  from  the  worldly,  mireflecting  multitude,  who  are 
borne  along  as  a  stream  by  foreign  impulse,  and  bear  us  along  with 
them.  Even  the  influence  of  superior  minds  may  harm  us,  by  bowing 
us  to  servile  acquiescence  and  damping  our  spiritual  activity.  The 
great  use  of  intercourse  with  other  mmds,  is  to  stir  up  our  own,  to  whet 
our  appetite  for  truth,  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  their  old  tracks. 
We  need  connexions  with  great  thinkers  to  make  us  thinkers  too.  One 
of  the  chief  arts  of  self-culture,  is  to  unite  the  childlike  teachableness, 
which  gratefully  welcomes  light  from  every  human  being  who  can  give 
it,  with  manly  resistance  of  opinions  however  current,  of  influences 
however  generally  revered,  which  do  not  approve  themselves  to  our 
deliberate  judgment.  You  ought  indeed  patiently  and  conscientiously 
to  strengthen  your  reason  by  other  men's  intelligence,  but  you  must  not 
prostrate  it  before  them.  Especially  if  there  springs  up  within  you  any 
view  of  God's  word  or  universe,  any  sentiment  or  aspiration  whi(;h  seems 
to  you  of  a  higher  order  than  what  you  meet  abroaa,  give  reverent  heed 
to  it ;  inquire  into  it  earnestly,  solemnly.  Do  not  trust  it  blindly,  for 
it  may  be  an  illusion ;  but  it  may  be  the  Divinity  moving  within  you,  a 
new  revelation,  not  supernatural,  but  still  most  precious,  of  truth  or 
dutv ;  and  if  after  inquiry  it  so  appear,  then  let  no  clamour,  or  scorn, 
or  desertion  turn  you  from  it.  Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions. 
Intimations  from  our  own  souls  of  something  more  peifect  than  others 
teach,  if  faithfully  followed,  give  us  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  force 
and  progress,  never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of  high  hfe  or  low  life, 
who  march,  as  they  are  drilled,  to  the  step  of  tlieir  times. 

Some,  I  know,  will  wonder,  that  1  should  thuik  the  mass  of  tlio  peo- 
ple capable  of  such  intimations  and  glimpses  of  truth,  as  I  have  just 
supposed.  These  are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  prerogative  of  men 
of  genius,  who  seem  to  be  bom  to  give  law  to  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude. Undoubtedly  nature  has  her  nobility,  and  sends  forth  a  few  to 
be  eminently  **  lights  of  the  world."  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion 
of  the  same  divine  fire  is  given  to  all ;  for  the  many  coidd  not  receive 
with  a  loving  reverence  the  quickening  influences  of  the  few,  were  there 
not  essentially  the  same  spiritual  hfe  in  both.  Tlie  minds  of  the  midti- 
tude  are  not  masses  of  passive  matter,  created  to  receive  impressions 
unresistingly  from  abroad.  They  are  not  wholly  shaped  by  foreign 
iustniction ;  but  have  a  native  force,  a  spring  of  thought  in  themselves. 
Even  the  child's  mind  outruns  its  lessons,  and  overflows  in  questiohuigs 
which  bring  the  wisest  to  a  stand.  Even  the  child  starts  the  great 
problems,  which  philosophy  has  laboured  to  solve  for  ages.  But  on  this 
subject  I  cannot  now  ciuarge.  Let  me  only  say,  that  the  power  of  ori- 
ginal thought  is  particularly  manifested  in  those  who  thirst  for  progress, 
who  are  bent  on  unfolding  their  whole  nature.  A  man  who  wakes  up 
to  the  consciousness  of  liaving  been  created  for  progress  and  perfection, 
looks  with  new  eyes  on  himself  and  on  the  world  m  which  he  lives.  This 
^eat  truth  stirs  the  soul  from  its  depths,  breaks  up  old  associations  of 
ideas,  and  establishes  new  ones,  just  as  a  mighty  agent  of  chemistry, 
brought  into  contact  with  natural  substances,  dissolves  the  old  affinities 
which  liad  bound  their  particles  together,  and  arranges  them  anew. 
Tliis  truth  particularly  aids  us  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  human  life. 
By  revealing  to  us  the  end  of  our  being,  it  helps  us  to  comprehend  more 
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and  more,  the  woiiJrrful,  the  infinite  system,  to  which  we  belong.  A 
man  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  who  has  faith  in  perfection,  m  the 
mifolding  of  the  human  spirit,  as  the  great  purpose  of  God,  possesses 
more  the  secret  of  the  universe,  perceives  more  the  harmonies  or  mutual 
adaptations  of  the  world  without  and  the  world  within  him,  is  a  wiser 
interpreter  of  Providence,  and  reads  nobler  lessons  of  duty  in  the  events 
which  pass  before  him,  tlian  the  profoundest  philosopher  who  wants  this 
grand  central  truth.  Thus  illuminations,  inward  suggestions,  are  not 
confined  to  a  favoured  few,  but  visit  all  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
generous  self-culture. 

Another  means  of  self-culture  may  be  found  by  every  man  in  his 
Condition  or  Occupation,  be  it  what  it  may.  Had  I  time,  1  miglit  go 
throuirh  all  (conditions  of  life,  from  the  most  conspicuous  to  the  most 
obscure,  and  might  show  how  each  furnishes  continual  aids  to  improve- 
ment. But  I  will  take  one  example,  and  that  is,  of  a  man  living  by 
manual  labour.  This  may  be  mside  the  means  of  self-culture.  For 
instance,  in  almost  jdl  labour,  a  man  exchanges  his  strength  for  an 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  wages,  purchase-money,  or  some  other  pro- 
duct. In  other  words,  labour  is  a  system  of  contracts,  bargains,  im- 
posing mutual  obligations.  Now  the  man,  who,  in  working,  no  matter 
m  what  way,  strives  j)erpotually  to  fulfil  his  obligations  thoroughly,  to 
do  his  whole  work  faithftilly,  to  be  honest  not  because  honesty  is*  the 
best  policv,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  that  he  may  render  to  every 
man  his  due,  such  a  labourer  is  continually  building  up  in  himself  one 
of  the  greatest  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  Every  blow  on  the 
anvil,  on  the  earth,  or  whatever  material  he  works  upon,  contributes 
something  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Labour  is  a  school  of  benevolence  as  well  as  justice. 
A  man  to  support  hunself  must  serve  otliers.  He  must  do  or  produce 
something  for  their  comfort  or  gratification.  Tliis  is  one  of  tlie  beauti- 
ful ordinations  of  Providence,  that,  to  get  a  living,  a  man  must  be  use- 
ful. Now  this  usefulness  ought  to  \ye  an  end  in  liis  labour  as  truly  as 
to  earn  liis  living.  He  ought  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  those  he  works 
for,  as  well  a«  of  his  own ;  and  in  so  doing,  in  desiring  amidst  his  sweat 
and  toil  to  servo  others  as  well  as  himself,  he  is  exercising  and  growing 
in  benevolence,  as  truly  as  if  he  wore  distributing  bounty  with  a  large 
hand  to  the  ])oor.  Such  a  motive  hallows  and  dignifies  the  commonest 
pursuit.  It  is  strange,  tliat  labouring  men  do  not  think  more  of  the 
vast  usefulness  of  their  toils,  and  take  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  them  on 
this  account.     This  beautiful  city,  with  its  houses,  furniture,  markets, 

C*  lie  walks,  and  numberless  accommodations,  has  grown  up  under  the 
ds  of  artizans  and  other  labourers,  and  ou^ht  they  not  to  take  a  dis- 
interested joy  in  their  work?  One  would  think,  that  a  carpenter  or 
mason,  on  passing  a  house  which  he  had  reared,  would  say  to  himself, 
**  This  work  of  mine  is  giving  comfort  and  enjoyment  every  day  and 
hour  to  a  family,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  kindly  shelter,  a  domestic 
gathering-place,  an  abode  of  affection,  for  a  century  or  more  after  I 
sleep  in  the  dust;''  and  ought  not  a  generous  satisfaction  to  spring  up 
at  the  thought?  It  is  thus  by  interweaving  goodness  with  common 
labours,  that  we  give  it  strength  and  make  it  a  habit  of  the  souL 
Again.     Labour  may  be  so  performed  as  to  be  a  high  impulse  to  the 
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inind.  Be  a  man's  vocation  what  it  may,  his  rule  should  be  to  do  its 
duties  perfectly,  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  thus  to  make  perpetual 
progress  in  his  art.  In  other  words,  Perfection  should  be  proposed ; 
and  this  I  urge  not  only  for  its  usefulness  to  society,  but  for  the  sincere 
pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  seeing  a  work  well  done.  This  is  an 
important  means  of  self-culture.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  Perfection 
takes  root  in  the  mind,  and  spreads  far  beyond  the  man's  trade.  lie 
gets  a  tendency  towards  completeness  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  Slack, 
slovenly  performance  in  any  department  of  life  is  more  apt  to  offend 
him.  Ills  standard  of  action  rises,  and  every  tking  is  better  done  for 
his  thoroughness  in  his  common  vocation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  all  conditions  of  life,  which  may 
and  ought  to  be  turned  to  the  use  of  self-culture.  Every  condition,  be 
it  what  it  may.  has  hardships,  hazards,  pains.  Wo  try  to  escape  them ; 
we  pine  for  a  sheltered  lot,  for  a  smooth  path,  for  cheering  friends,  and 
unbroken  success.  But  Providence  ordains  storms,  disasters,  hostilities, 
sufferings ;  and  the  great  question,  whether  we  shall  live  to  any  purpose 
or  not,  whether  we  shall  grow  strong  in  mind  and  heart,  or  be  weak 
and  pitiable,  depends  on  nothing  so  much  as  on  our  use  of  these  adverse 
circumstances.  Outward  evils  are  designed  to  school  our  passions,  and 
to  rouse  our  faculties  and  virtues  into  in  tenser  action.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  create  new  powers.  Difficidty  is  the  element,  and  resistance 
the  true  work  of  a  man.  Self-culture  never  goes  on  so  fast,  as  when 
embarassed  circumstances,  the  opposition  of  men  or  the  elements, 
unexpected  changes  of  the  times,  or  other  forms  of  suffering,  instead  of 
disheartening,  throw  us  on  our  inward  resources,  turn  us  for  strength  to 
God,  clear  up  to  us  the  great  purpose  of  life,  and  inspire  calm  resolution. 
No  greatness  or  goodness  is  worth  much,  unless  tried  m  these  fires.  Hard- 
ships are  not  on  this  account  to  be  sought  for.  They  come  fast  enough  of 
themselves,  and  we  are  in  more  danger  of  sinking  under,  than  of  needing 
them.  But  when  God  sends  them,  they  are  noble  means  of  self-culture, 
and  as  such,  let  us  meet  and  bear  them  cheerfully.  Thus  all  parts  of  our 
condition  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  self-improvement. 

I  have  time  to  consider,  but  one  more  means  of  self-culture.  We 
find  it  in  our  Free  Government,  in  our  Political  relations  and  duties. 
It  is  a  great  benefit  of  free  institutions,  that  they  do  much  to  awaken 
and  keep  in  action  a  nation's  mind.  We  are  told,  that  the  education 
of  the  multitude  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  republic ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  republic  is  a  powerful  means  of  educating  the 
multitude.  It  is  the  people's  University.  In  a  free  state,  solemn 
responsibilities  are  imposed  on  every  citizen ;  great  subjects  are  to  be 
discussed ;  great  interests  to  bo  decided.  The  individual  is  called  to 
determine  measures  affecting  the  well-being  of  millions  and  the  destinies 
of  posteritv.  He  must  consider  not  only  the  internal  relations  of  his 
nattve  land,  but  its  connexion  with  foreign  states,  and  judge  of  a  policy 
which  touches  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  is  called  by  his  partici- 
pation in  the  national  sovereignty,  to  cherish  public  spirit,  a  regard  to 
the  general  weal.  A  man  who  purposes  to  aischarge  faithfuUy  these 
obligations,  is  carrving  on  a  generous  self-culture.  The  great  public 
questions,  which  divide  opinion  around  him  and  provoke  earnest  dis- 
cussioii,  of  necessity,  invi^rate  his  intellect,  and  accustom  him  to  look 
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boyond  himself,     lie  grows  up  to  a  robustness,  force,  eulargcment  of 
mind,  unknown  under  despotic  rule. 

It  may  bo  said  that  I  am  describing  what  free  institutions  ought  to 
do  for  the  character  of  the  individual,  not  their  actual  effects ;  and  the 
objection,  I  must  own,  is  too  true.  Chir  institutions  do  not  cultivate 
us,  as  they  might  and  should ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  is  plain. 
It  is  the  strength  of  party-spirit ;  and  so  bhghting  is  its  influence,  so 
fatal  to  self-culture,  that  1  feel  myself  bound  to  warn  every  man  against 
it,  who  has  any  desire  of  improvement.  I  do  not  tell  you  it  wiU  destroy 
your  comitry.  It  wages  a  worse  war  against  yourselves.  Tnith,  justice, 
(jandour,  fair  dealhig,  sound  judgment,  self-control,  and  kind  affections, 
are  its  natural  and  perpetual  prey. 

I  do  not  say  that  you  must  take  no  side  in  politics.  The  parties 
which  prevail  aromid  you  differ  in  character,  principles,  and  spirit, 
though  far  less  than  the  exaggeration  of  passion  affirms ;  and,  as  iar  as 
conscience  allows,  a  man  should  support  that  wliich  he  thinks  best.  In 
one  respect,  however,  all  parties  agree.  They  all  foster  that  pestilent 
spirit,  which  I  now  condemn.  In  all  of  them,  party  spirit  rages.  Asso- 
ciate men  together  for  a  common  cause,  bo  it  good  or  bad,  and  arraj' 
against  them  a  body  resolutely  pledged  to  an  oj)posite  interest,  and  a 
new  passion,  quite  distinct  from  the  original  sentiment  which  brought 
tliem  together,  a  fierce,  fiery  zeal,  consisting  chiefly  of  aversion  to  those 
who  differ  from  them,  is  roused  within  them  into  fearful  activity. 
Human  nature  seems  incapable  of  a  stronger,  more  unrelenting  passion. 
It  is  hard  enough  for  an  mdividual,  when  cent  tending  all  alone  for  an 
interest  or  an  ophiion,  to  keep  down  his  pride,  wilfiilness,  love  of  victory, 
anger,  and  other  personal  feelings.  But  let  him  join  a  multitude  m 
the  same  warfare,  and,  without  singidar  self-control,  ho  receives  into 
his  single  breast  the  vehemence,  obstinacy,  and  vindictiveness  of  alL 
The  tnumph  of  his  party  becomes  immeasurably  dearer  to  him  than 
the  principle,  true  or  false,  whi(*h  was  the  original  ground  of  division. 
The  conflict  becomes  a  struggle,  not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for 
victory ;  and  the  desperateness,  the  wickedness  of  such  struggles,  is  the 
great  burden  of  history.  In  truth,  it  matters  little  what  men  divide 
about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land,  or  precedence  in  a  procession.  Let 
them  but  begin  to  fight  for  it,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for  victory, 
tho  dread  of  mortification  and  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  empire  was  shaken 
to  its  foundation  by  parties,  which  differed  oidy  about  tho  merits  of 
(charioteers  at  the  amphitheatre.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to 
moral  independence.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  drinks  into  it,  sees, 
hoars,  judges  by  tho  senses  and  understandings  of  his  party.  He 
surrenders  tlio  freedom  of  a  man,  the  right  of  using  and  speaking  his 
own  mind,  and  echoes  tlie  appkuses  or  maledictions,  with  which  the 
leaders  or  passionate  partizans  see  fit  tliat  the  country  should  ring. 
On  all  points,  parties  are  to  be  distnisted ;  but  on  no  one  so  much  as 
on  tho  (.'haracter  of  opponents.  These,  if  you  may  trust  what  you  hear, 
are  always  men  without  principle  and  truth,  devoured  by  selfishness, 
and  thirsting  for  their  own  elevation,  though  on  their  country's  ruin. 
When  I  was  young,  I  was  accustom(Mi  to  hear  })ronounced  with  abhor- 
rence, almost  with  execration,  the  names  of  men,  who  are  now  hailed 
by  tlicir  fonner  foes  as  the  champions  of  grand  principles,  and  as  worthy 
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of  the  higliesit  public  trusts.     This  lesson  of  early  experience,  which 
later  years  have  corroborated,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Of  our  present  political  divisions  I  have  of  course  nothing  to  say. 
l^ut  among  the  current  topics  of  party,  there  are  certain  accusations 
and  recriminations,  grounded  on  differences  of  social  coiulition,  which 
seem  to  mo  so  unfriendly  to  tlie  improvement  of  individuals  and  the 
community,  that  I  ask  the  privilege  of  giving  them  a  moment *s  notice. 
On  one  side  wo  are  told  that  the  rich  are  disposed  to  trample  on  tlie 
poor ;  and  on  tlie  otlier,  that  the  poor  look  with  evil  eye  and  hostile 
purpose  on  the  possessions  of  the  rich.  These  outcries  seem  to  mo 
alike  devoid  of  truth  and  alike  demorahzing.  As  for  the  rich,  who 
constitute  but  a  handful  of  our  population,  who  possess  not  one  peculiar 
privilege,  and,  what  is  more,  who  possess  comparatively  little  of  tlie 
property  of  the  country,  it  Ls  wonderful,  that  they  should  be  objects  of 
alarm.  The  vast  and  evergrowing  property  of  this  country,  where  is 
it?  Locked  up  in  a  few  hands?  hoarded  in  a  few  strong  boxes?  It  is 
diffused  like  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  as  variable,  clianging  hands 
with  the  seasons,  shifting  from  rich  to  poor,  not  by  the  violence  but  by 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  latter  class.  The  wealth  of  the  rich  is  as 
a  drop  in  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  those  men  among 
us,  who  are  noted  for  their  opulence,  exert  hardly  any  political  power 
in  the  community.  That  the  rich  do  their  whole  duty ;  that  they 
adopt,  as  they  should,  the  great  object  of  the  social  state,  which  is  the 
elevation  of  the  people  in  intelligence,  character  and  condition,  carmot 
be  pretended;  but  that  they  feel  for  the  physical  sufferings  of  their 
brethren,  that  they  stretch  out  hberal  hands  for  the  succour  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  support  of  useful  public  institutions,  cannot  l>e  denied. 
Among  them  are  a^lmirablo  specimens  of  humanity.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  holding  them  up  to  suspicion  as  the  peoj)le's  foes. 

Nor  do  I  regard  as  less  calumnious  the  outcry  against  the  working 
classes,  as  if  they  wei*e  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  pn)perty.  When 
we  tliink  of  the  general  condition  and  character  of  this  ])art  of  our  popu- 
lation, when  we  recollect,  tliat  they  were  })oni  and  have  lived  dniidst 
schools  and  churches,  that  they  have  been  brought  up  to  profitable 
industry,  that  they  enjoy  many  of  tlii^  accomodations  of  life,  that  most 
of  them  hold  a  mejisnre  of  propei*ty  and  are  hoping  for  more,  tliat  they 
possess  unprecedented  means  of  bettering  their  lot,  that  they  are  bound 
to  comfortJible  homes  by  strong  domostit;  attoctions.  that  they  are  able 
to  give  their  children  an  education  wliich  jdarcs  witliin  their  reach  the 
prizes  of  the  social  state,  that  they  are  traininl  to  the  habits,  and  fami- 
liarised to  the  advantages  of  a  high  civilization  ;  when  we  recollect  these 
tilings,  can  we  imagine  that  they  are  so  insanely  blind  to  th(>ir  interests, 
so  dc^f  to  the  calLs  of  justice  and  religion,  so  profligately  thoughtless  of 
tho  peac^e  and  safety  of  their  families,  as  to  l>e  ])repar(Ml  to  make  a 
wreck  of  social  order,  for  the  sake  of  dividing  among  themselves  the 
S)M)ils  of  tho  ri(;h,  which  woidd  not  sup|)ort  the  community  for  a  month? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  insecurity  in  all  stages  of  so(!iety,  and  so  there 
must  be,  mitil  comnmnities  shall  1)0  reg(»nerated  by  a  higher  culture, 
reaching  and  (luickening  all  classes  of  the  people ;  but  there  is  not,  I 
believe,  a  sfjot  on  earth,  where  j)ro])erty  is  safer  than  here,  Ix^cause, 
nowhere  else  is  it  so  e(pudly  and  rigliteously  diffused.  In  aristo<*ra<*ie8, 
where  wealth  exists  in  enormous  masses,  which  have  been  entailed  for 
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ages  by  a  partial  legislation  on  a  favoured  few,  and  where  the  multitude^ 
after  the  sleep  of  ages,  are  waking  up  to  intelligence,  to  self-respect, 
and  to  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  property  is  exposed  to  shocks  which 
are  not  to  be  dreaded  among  ourselves.  Hero  indeed  as  elsewliero, 
among  the  less  prosperous  members  of  the  community,  tliere  are  dis- 
appointed, desperate  men,  ripe  for  tumult  and  civil  strife ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  most  striking  and  honourable  distinction  of  tliis  country, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  intelligence,  character,  and  condition  of  the  great 
working  class.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  great  danger  to  property  hero  is 
not  from  the  labourer,  but  from  those  who  are  making  haste  to  be  rich. 
For  example,  in  this  commonwealth,  no  act  has  been  thought  by  the 
alarmists  or  the  conservatives,  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  property, 
as  a  recent  law,  authorising  a  company  to  construct  a  free  bridge,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  another,  which  had  been  chartered  by 
a  former  legislature,  and  which  had  been  erected  in  the  expectation  of 
an  exclusive  right.  And  with  whom  did  this  alleged  assault  on  property 
originate?  With  levellers?  with  needy  labourers?  with  men  bent  ou 
tlie  prostration  of  the  rich?  No;  but  with  men  of  business,  who  were 
anxious  to  push  a  more  lucrative  trade.  Again,  what  occurrence  among 
us  has  been  so  suited  to  destroy  contidence,  and  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  monied  class,  as  the  late  criminal  mismanagement  of  some 
of  our  banking  institutions  ?  And  whence  came  this  ?  from  the  rich  ot 
the  poor  ?  From  the  agrarian,  or  the  man  of  business  ?  Who,  let  mc 
ask,  carry  on  the  work  of  spoliation  most  extensively  in  society  ?  Is  nol 
more  property  wrested  from  its  owners  by  rash  or  dishonest  failures, 
than  by  professed  highwaymen  and  tliieves?  Have  not  a  few  unpriu* 
cipled  speculators  sometimes  inflicted  wider  wi'ongs  and  sufferings,  thai 
all  the  tenants  of  a  state  prison?  Thus  property  is  in  more  dangei 
from  those  who  are  aspiring  after  wealth,  than  from  those  who  live  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  institution 
is  in  serious  danger  from  either.  All  the  advances  of  society,  in  industry, 
useful  arts,  conmierce,  knowledge,  jurisprudence,  fraternal  union,  and 
practical  Christianity,  are  so  many  hedges  round  honestly  acquired 
wealth,  so  many  barriers  against  revolutionary  violence  and  rapacitj. 
Let  us  not  torture  ourselves  with  idle  alarms,  and  still  more,  let  us  not 
inflame  ourselves  against  one  another  by  mutual  calumnies.  Let  not 
class  array  itself  against  class,  where  all  have  a  common  interest.  One 
way  of  provoking  men  to  crime,  is  to  suspect  them  of  criminal  designs. 
We  do  not  secure  our  property  against  the  poor,  by  accusing  them  of 
schemes  of  universal  robbery ;  nor  render  the  rich  better  friends  of  the 
community,  by  fixing  on  them  the  brand  of  hostility  to  the  people.  Of  aU 
parties,  those  founded  on  difierent  social  conditions  are  the  most  pernici- 
ous ;  and  in  no  country  on  earth  are  they  so  groundless  as  in  our  own. 
Among  the  best  people,  especially  among  the  more  religious,  there 
are  some,  who,  through  disgust  with  the  violence  and  frauds  of  parties, 
withdraw  themselves  from  all  political  action.  Such,  1  conceive,  do 
wrong.  God  has  placed  them  m  the  relations,  and  imposed  on  them 
the  duties  of  citizens ;  and  they  are  no  more  authorised  to  shrink  from 
these  duties  than  from  those  of  sons,  husbands,  or  fathers.  They  owe 
a  great  debt  to  their  coimtry,  and  must  discharge  it  by  giving  support 
to  what  they  deem  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures.  Nor  let  them 
say,  that  they  can  do  nothing.     Every  good  man,  if  £aithful  to  hit 
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convictions,  benefits  his  country.  All  parties  are  kept  in  check  bj  the 
spirit  of  the  better  portion  of  people  whom  they  contain.  Leaders  are 
always  compelled  to  ask  what  their  party  will  bear,  and  to  modify  their 
measures,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  men  of  principle  within  their  ranks. 
A  good  man,  not  tamely  subservient  to  the  body  with  which  he  acts, 
but  judging  it  impartially,  criticising  it  freely,  bearing  testimony  against 
its  evils,  and  withholding  his  support  from  wrong,  docs  good  to  those 
around  him,  and  is  cultivating  generously  his  own  mind. 

I  respectfully  counsel  those  whom  I  address,  to  take  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  their  country;  These  are  the  true  discipline  of  a  people,  and  do 
much  for  their  education.  I  counsel  you  to  labour  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subjects  which  agitate  the  community,  to  make  them 
your  study,  instead  of  wasting  your  leisure  in  vague,  passionate  talk 
about  them.  The  time  thrown  away  by  the  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
rumours  of  the  day,  might,  if  better  spent,  give  them  a  good  acquaint- 
ance with  the  constitution,  laws,  history,  and  interests  of  their  country, 
and  thus  establish  them  in  those  great  principles  by  which  particular 
measures  are  to  be  determined.  In  proportion  as  the  people  thus  im- 
prove themselves,  they  will  cease  to  be  the  tools  of  designing  politicians. 
Their  inteUigence,  not  their  passions  and  jealousies,  will  be  addressed  by 
those  who  seek  their  votes.  They  will  exert  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real 
influence  on  the  government  and  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  forward  their  own  growth  in  truth  and  virtue. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  this  subject  of  politics,  considered  as  a  means  of 
self-culture,  without  speaking  of  newspapers ;  because  these  form  the 
chief  reading  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  They  are  the  literature  of 
multitudes.  Unhappily,  their  importance  is  not  understood ;  their 
bearing  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  cidtivation  of  the  community 
little  thought  of.  A  newspaper  ought  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  our 
most  gifted  men,  and  its  income  should  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
secure  the  contributions  of  men  as  gifted  as  himself.  But  we  must 
take  newspapers  as  they  are ;  and  a  man,  anxious  for  self-culture,  may 
turn  them  to  account,  if  he  will  select  the  best  within  his  reach,  ne 
should  exclude  from  his  house  such  as  are  venomous  or  scurrilous,  as 
he  woidd  a  pestilence.  He  should  be  swayed  in  his  choice,  not  merely 
by  the  ability  with  which  a  paper  is  conducted,  but  still  more  by  its 
spirit,  by  its  justice,  fairness,  and  steady  adherence  to  great  principles. 
Especially,  if  he  would  know  the  truth,  let  him  hear  both  sides.  Let  him 
read  the  defence  as  well  as  the  attack.  Let  him  not  give  his  ear  to  on^ 
party  exclusively.  We  condemn  ourselves,when  we  hsten  to  reproaches 
thrown  on  an  individual  and  turn  away  from  his  exculpation ;  and  is  it 
just  to  read  continual,  unsparing  invective  against  large  masses  of  men, 
and  refuse  them  the  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  ? 

A  new  class  of  daily  papers  has  sprung  up  in  our  country,  sometimes 
called  cent  papers,  and  designed  for  circulation  among  those  who  cannot 
afford  costlier  publications.  My  interest  in  the  worfing  class  induced 
me  some  time  ago  to  take  one  of  these,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  it 
not  wanting  in  useful  matter.  Two  things  however  gave  me  pain. 
The  advertising  columns  were  devoted  very  much  to  patent  medicines ; 
and  when  I  considered  that  a  labouring  man*s  whole  fortune  is  his  health, 
I  could  not  but  lament,  that  so  much  was  done  to  seduce  him  to  the 
use  of  articles,  more  fitted,  I  fear,  to  undermine  than  to  restore  his 
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constitution.  I  was  also  shocked  by  accounts  of  trials  in  the  police 
courts.  These  were  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  most  uncultivated 
minds,  and  intended  to  turn  into  matters  of  sport  the  most  painful  and 
humiliating  events  of  hfe.  Were  the  newspapers  of  the  rich  to  attempt 
to  extract  amusement  from  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  poor,  a  cry 
would  be  raised  against  them,  and  very  justly.  But  is  it  not  something 
worse,  that  the  poorer  classes  themselves  should  seek  occasions  of  laugh- 
tor  and  merriment  in  the  degradation,  the  crimes,  the  woes,  the  punish- 
ments of  their  brethren,  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  bear  like  tliemselves 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  hfe,  and  who  have  sunk  under  the  temptations 
of  poverty  ?  Better  go  to  the  hospital,  and  laugh  over  the  wounds  and 
wnthings  of  the  sick  or  the  ravings  of  the  insane,  tlian  amuse  ourselves 
with  brutal  excesses  and  infernal  passions,  which  not  only  expose  the 
criminal  to  the  cnisliing  penalties  of  human  laws,  but  incur  tho  dis- 
pleasure of  Heaven,  and,  if  not  repented  of,  will  bo  followed  by  the  fear- 
ful retribution  of  tho  life  to  como. 

One  important  topic  romaiiis.  That  great  means  of  self-improvement, 
Christianity,  is  yet  untouched,  and  its  greatness  forbids  me  now  to 
approach  it.  1  will  only  say,  tliat  if  you  study  Christianity  in  its  ori- 
ginal records,  and  not  in  human  creeds ;  if  you  consider  its  clear  reve- 
lations of  God,  its  hfc-giying  promises  of  pardon  and  spiritual  strength, 
its  correspondence  to  man's  reason,  conscience,  and  lx5St  affections,  and 
its  adaptation  to  his  wants,  sorrows,  anxieties,  and  fears  ;  if  you  con- 
sider tho  strength  of  its  proofs,*  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  divine 
greatness  of  the  character  of  its  author,  and  the  immortahty  which  it 
opens  before  us,  you  will  feul  yourself  bound  to  welcome  it  joyfully, 
gratefully,  as  affording  aids  and  incitements  to  self-culture,  which  would 
vainly  be  sought  in  all  other  moans. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  few  of  the  means  of  self-culture.  The  topics, 
now  discussed,  will  1  hope  suggest  others  to  those  who  have  honoured 
mo  with  their  attention,  and  create  an  interest  which  will  extend  beyond 
the  present  hour.  I  owe  it  however  to  truth  to  make  one  remark.  I 
wish  to  raise  no  unreasonable  hopes.  I  must  say,  then,  that  the  means 
now  recommended  to  you,  though  they  will  richly  rewai'd  every  man  of 
every  age  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  will  yet  not  produce  their  full 
and  happiesi  effect,  except  m  cases  where  early  education  has  prepared 
tho  muid  for  futurevimprovement.  They,  whose  childliood  has  been 
neglected,  though  they  make  progress  in  future  life,  can  hardly  repair 
the  loss  of  their  first  ycai's ;  and  I  say  tliis,  tliat  we  may  all  be  excited 
to  save  our  children  from  this  loss,  that  we  may  prepare  them,  to  the 
extent  of  our  power,  for  an  effectual  use  of  all  the  means  of  self-culture, 
which  adult  age  may  brhig  with  it.  With  these  views,  I  ask  you  to 
look  with  favour  on  the  recent  exertions  of  our  legislature  and  of  private 
(!itizens,  in  behidf  of  om*  pubhc  scliooLs,  the  chief  hope  of  our  country. 
The  legislature  has  of  late  appointed  a  Board  of  Education,  witli  a  secre- 
tary, who  is  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  tho  improvement  of  puUic 
schools.  An  individual  more  fitted  to  this  responsible  office,  than  the 
gentleman  who  now  fills  it,*  cannot,  I  behove,  be  found  in  our  commu- 
nity;  and  if  his  labours  shall  be  crowned  witli  success,  he  will  earn  a 
title  to  tho  gratitude  of  tho  good  people  of  this  State,  luisurpassed  by 
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that  of  any  other  living  citizen.  Let  me  also  recall  to  jour  minds  a 
munificent  individual,*  who,  by  a  generous  donation,  has  encouraged 
the  legislature  to  resolve  on  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institu- 
tions called  Normal  Schools,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  accom 
Slished  teachers  of  youth,  a  work,  on  which  the  progress  of  education 
epends  more  tlian  on  any  other  measure.  The  efficient  Mends  of 
education  are  the  true  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  their  names 
deserve  to  bo  handed  down  to  that  posterity,  for  whose  liighest  wants 
they  are  eenerously  providing. 

There  is  another  mode  for  advancing  education  in  our  whole  country, 
to  which  I  ask  your  particular  attention.  You  are  aware  of  the  vast 
extent  and  value  of  tlie  pubhc  lands  of  the  Union.  By  annual  sales  of 
these,  large  amounts  of  money  are  brought  into  the  national  treasury, 
which  are  apphed  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  For 
this  apphcation  there  is  no  need.  In  truth,  the  country  has  received 
detriment  from  the  excess  of  its  revenues.  Now,  I  ask,  why  .sliall  not 
the  public  lands  be  consecrated  (in  whole,  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may 
require)  to  the  education  of  the  people  ?  This  measure  would  secure 
at  once  wliat  the  country  most  needs,  that  is,  able,  accomj)Hshed, 
quickening  teachers  of  the  whole  rising  generation.  The  present  poor 
remuneration  of  instructors  is  a  dark  omen,  and  the  only  real  obstacle 
which  the  cause  of  education  has  to  contend  with.  \Ve  need  for  our 
schools,  gifted  men  and  women,  worthy,  by  their  intelligence  and  their 
moral  power,  to  be  intrusted  with  a  nation's  youth;  and  to  gain  these 
we  must  pay  them  liberally,  as  well  as  aftbrd  other  proofs  of  the  consi 
deration  m  wliich  we  hold  them.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
when  so  many  paths  of  wealth  and  promotion  are  opened,  superior  men 
cannot  bo  won  to  an  office  so  responsible  and  laborious  as  that  of  teach- 
ing, without  stronger  inducements  than  are  now  ofiPcred,  except  in  some 
of  our  large  cities.  The  office  of  instructor  ought  to  rank  and  be  re- 
compensed as  one  of  tlie  most  honourable  in  society ;  and  I  see  not 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  at  least  in  our  day,  without  appropriating  to  it 
tlie  public  domain.  This  is  the  people's  property,  and  tlie  only  part  of 
their  property  wliich  is  likely  to  be  soon  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
high  order  of  institutions  for  pubhc  education.  This  object,  interest- 
ing to  all  classes  of  society,  has  peculiar  claims  on  those  whose  means 
of  improvement  are  restricted  by  narrow  circumstances.  The  mass  of 
tho  people  shoidd  devote  themselves  to  it  as  one  man,  should  toil  for  it 
with  one  souL  Mechanics,  Farmers,  Labourers !  let  the  country  echo 
with  your  united  cry,  **  The  Pubhc  Lands  for  Education.'*  Send  to 
the  pubhc  councils  men  who  will  plead  this  cause  with  power.  No 
party  ^umphs,  no  trades-unions,  no  associations,  can  so  conti'ibute  to 
elevate  you  as  the  measure  now  propascd.  Nothing  but  a  higher  edu- 
cation can  raise  you  in  influence  and  true  dignity.  The  resources  of 
the  public  domain,  wisely  apphed  for  successive  generations  to  the  cul- 
ture of  society  and  of  the  individual,  would  create  a  new  people,  would 
awaken  through  this  community,  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  such 
as  the  records  of  no  country  display,  and  as  would  command  the  resj)ect 
and  emulation  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  grand  object,  the  working 
men  of  all  parties,  and  in  all  divi.sions  of  the  land,  should  join  with  an 
enthusiasm  not  to  be  withstood.     They  should  separate  it  from  all  nar- 
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row  and  local  strifes.  Thej  should  not  suffer  it  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  schemes  of  politicians.  In  it,  they  and  their  children  hare  an  infi- 
nite stake.  May  they  be  true  to  themselves,  to  posterity,  to.tlieir 
country,  to  freedom,  to  the  caa^e  of  mankind. 

III.  I  am  aware  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  discourse  will  meet 
opposition.  There  are  not  a  few  who  will  say  to  me,  **  What  you  tell 
us  sounds  well,  but  it  is  impracticable.  Men,  who  dream  in  their 
closets,  spin  beautiful  theories ;  but  actual  life  scatters  them,  as  tho 
wind  snaps  the  cobweb.  You  would  have  all  men  to  be  cultivated ; 
hut  necessity  wills  that  most  men  shall  work ;  and  which  of  the  two  is 
likely  to  prevail  ?  A  weak  sentimentality  may  shrink  fi*om  the  truth  ; 
stiU  it  is  true,  that  most  men  were  made,  not  for  self-culture,  but  for  toiL" 

I  have  put  the  objection  into  strong  language,  that  we  may  all  look 
it  fairly  in  the  face.  For  one  I  deny  its  validity.  Reason  as  well  as 
sentiment  rises  up  against  it.  The  presumption  is  certainly  very  strong, 
that  the  All-wise  Father,  who  has  riven  to  every  human  being,  reason 
and  conscience  and  affection,  intended  that  these  shoidd  be  unfolded ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that  He,  who,  by  conferring  this  nature  on  ail 
men,  has  made  all,  his  children.—lias  destined  the  great  majority  to  wear 
out  a  life  of  drudgery  and  unimproving  toil,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
God  cannot  have  made  spiritual  beings  to  be  dwarfed.  In  the  body  W9 
see  no  organs  created  to  shrivel  by  disuse ;  much  less  are  the  powers  ol 
the  sold  given  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetual  lethargy. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  is  to  be 
gathered,  not  from  theory,  but  from  fsicts ;  and  that  it  is  a  plain  fact, 
that  the  order  and  prosperity  of  socii'  ty,  which  God  must  be  supposed 
to  intend,  require  from  tho  multitude  the  action  of  their  hands  and  not 
the  improvement  of  their  minds.  I  reply,  that  a  social  order,  demand- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  mind,  is  very  suspicious,  that  it  cannot  indeed 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Creator.  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country, 
to  see  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and  bereft  of 
sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social  order  required  this  mutilation,  I  should 
say,  Perish  tliis  order.  Who  would  not  think  his  understanding  as  well 
as  best  feelings  insulted,  by  hearing  this  spoken  of,  as  the  intention  of 
God  ?  Nor  ought  we  to  look  with  less  aversion  on  a  social  system,  which 
can  only  be  upheld  by  crippling  and  blinding  the  Minds  of  the  people. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  pmnt  Are  labour  and  self-culture  irre- 
concileable  to  each  other?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a  many 
in  the  midst  of  labour,  may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important 
improvements,  that  he  may  cultivate  hifl  sense  of  justice,  his  benevolence, 
and  the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  princi- 
ples ;  and  we  have  here  a  strong  presumption,  that,  in  other  respects. 
It  does  not  necessarily  blight  the  soul.  Next  we  have  seen,  that  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as 
they  are,  but  experience  and  observTition ;  and  these  belong  to  all  con- 
ditions. It  is  anotlier  important  consideration,  that  almost  all  labour 
demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  l)est  carried  on  by  those  who 
invigorate  their  minds ;  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and  self-culture, 
are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  Mind,  after  all,  which  does  the  ^'ork 
of  the  world,  so  that  the  more  there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be 
occomplishcd.     A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given 
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force  accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the  place  of  muscles, 
and  with  less  lahour,  gires  a  better  product.  Make  men  intelligent, 
and  they  become  inventive.  They  find  shorter  processes.  Their 
knowledge  of  nature,  helps  them  to  turn  its  laws  to  account,  to  under- 
stand the  substances  on  which  they  work,  and  to  seize  on  useful  hints, 
which  experience  continually  furnishes.  It  is  among  workmen,  that 
some  of  the  most  useful  mac^hines  have  been  contrived.  Spread  edu- 
cation, and,  as  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  useful  inventions.  You  think,  that  a  man  without  culture  will  do 
all  the  better,  what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  Hfe.  Go  then  to  the 
Southern  plantations.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up  to  be  a  mere 
drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  man,  his  whole  spiritual  nature 
is  starved,  that  he  may  work  and  do  notliin^  but  work ;  and  in  thai 
slovenly  agriculture,  in  that  worn-out  soil,  m  the  rude  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine,  that  by  de- 
grading men  you  make  them  more  productive  labourers. 

But  it  is  said,  that  any  considerable  education  Hfts  men  above  tlieir 
work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on  their  trades  as  mean  and  low, 
makes  drudgery  intolerable.  I  reply,  that  a  man  ])e(»mcs  intererested 
in  labour,  just  m  proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  An 
enhghtened  farmer,  who  understands  agricultural  chemistry,  the  laws  of 
vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants,  the  properties  of  manures,  the  influ- 
ences of  climate,  who  looks  intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his 
knowledge  to  bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cht>c>H'ul  as  well  as 
more  dignified  labourer,  t^an  the  peasant,  whose  mind  is  akin  to  the 
clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose  whole  life  is  the  same  dull,  unthink- 
inor,  unimproving  toil.  But  this  is  not  aU.  Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we 
call  manual  labour  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  meanness, 
and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  must  scorn  it?  The  great  reason  is, 
that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intelligent  people  have  been  engaged  in 
it.  Once  let  cultivated  men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  common- 
est labours,  and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades,  will  cease  to  be  ni(  an. 
It  is  the  man  who  determines  tiie  dignity  of  the  occupation,  not  the  oc^cu- 
pation  which  measures  the  dimity  of  the  man.  Physicians  and  surgeons 
perform  operations  less  cleanly  than  fsdl  to  the  lot  of  most  mechanics.  I 
have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist  covered  with  dust  hko  a  labourer.  Still 
these  men  were  not  degraded.  Their  intelligence  gave  dignity  to  their 
work,  and  so  our  labourers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to  their 
toils. — Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  difference,  in  point  of  dignity, 
between  the  various  vocations  of  men.  When  I  see  a  clerk,  spending 
his  days  in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merely  copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bank 
counting  money,  or  a  merchant  seUing  shoes  and  hides,  I  cannot  see  in 
these  occupations  greater  respectableness  than  in  making  leather,  shoes, 
or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in  them  greater  intellectual  activity  than  in 
several  trades.  A  man  in  the  fields  seems  to  liave  more  chances  of  im- 
provement in  his  work,  than  a  man  behind  the  coimter,  or  a  man 
driving  tlie  quill.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  narrow  mind,  to  imagine,  as  many 
seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance,  between  the  plain,  coa,rso  exte- 
rior of  a  labourer  and  mental  culture,  es])ecialiy  tlie  more  refining 
culture.  The  labourer,  under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries  the  grand 
elements  of  humanity,  and  ho  may  put  forth  its  highest  powers.  I  doubt 
not,  there  is  as  genuine  entliusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and 
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in  the  perusal  of  works  of  gouius,  under  a  homespun  garb  as  under  finery. 
We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  author,  who  never  wrote  so  well,  as 
when  he  was  fiill  dressed  for  companv.  But  j)rofound  thought  and 
poetical  mspiration,  have  most  generally  visited  men,  when,  from  nar- 
row circumstances  or  neghgeut  habits,  the  rent  coat  and  shaggy  face 
have  made  them  quite  unfit  for  poHshed  saloons.  A  man  may  see  truth, 
and  may  be  tlirilled  with  beauty,  in  one  costume  or  dwelling  as  well  as 
another ;  and  he  should  respect  himself  the  more,  for  the  hardships 
under  which  liis  intellectual  force  has  been  develoi)ed. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  the  labouring  classes  find  time  for 
self-culture?  I  answer,  as  I  have  alreadv  intimated,  that  an  earnest 
purpose  finds  time  or  makes  time.  It  seizes  on  spare  moments,  and 
turns  larger  firagments  of  leisure  to  golden  account.  A  man,  who 
follows  his  caUing  with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his  earnings  econo- 
mically, will  always  have  some  portion  of  the  day  at  (command ;  and  it 
is  astonishing  how  fruitful  of  improvement  a  short  season  becomes, 
when  eagerly  seized  and  faithfully  used.  It  has  often  been  observed, 
that  they  who  have  most  time  at  their  disposal,  profit  by  it  least.  A 
single  hour  in  the  day,  steadily  given  to  tlie  study  of  an  interesting 
subject,  brings  miexpccted  accumulations  of  knowledge.  The  improve- 
ments made  by  well-disposed  pupils,  in  many  of  our  country  schools, 
which  are  open  but  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  our  JSunday-schools, 
which  are  kept  ])ut  one  or  two  hours  in  the  week,  show  what  can  be 
brought  to  pass  by  slender  means.  The  afte<"tions,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
crowd  years  uito  moments,  and  the  intellect  lias  something  of  tlie  same 
power.  Volumes  have  not  only  been  read,  but  written,  in  flying  jour- 
neys. I  have  known  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  who  had  enjoyed  few 
advantages  of  early  education,  and  whose  mind  was  almost  engrossed 
by  tlie  details  of  an  extensive  business,  but  who  composed  a  book  of 
much  original  thought,  in  steam-boats  and  on  horseback,  while  visiting 
distant  customers.  The  succession  of  the  seasons  gives  to  many  of  tlio 
working  class,  opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement.  The  winter 
brings  leisure  to  the  huslxniidmen,  and  winter  evenings  to  many  labourers 
in  tlie  city.  Above  all,  in  Christian  countries,  the  seventh  day  is  re- 
leased from  toil.  The  seventh  part  of  the  year,  no  small  portion  of 
existence,  may  be  given  by  almost  every  one  to  mtcllectual  and  moral 
cidture.  Why  is  it  tliat  Sunday  is  not  made  a  more  effectual  moans  of 
improvement?  Undoubtedly  the  seventh  day  is  to  have  a  religious 
character ;  but  rehgion  connects  itself  witli  all  the  great  subjects  of 
hiunan  thought,  and  leads  to  and  aids  the  study  of  all.  God  is  in  nature. 
God  is  in  history.  Instruction  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to 
reveal  his  perfection  in  their  harmony,  beneficence,  and  grandeur; 
instruction  m  tlie  histories  of  the  church  and  the  world,  so  as  to  show 
in  all  events  his  moral  government,  and  to  bring  out  the  great  moral 
lessons  in  which  human  life  abounds  ;  instruction  in  the  Hves  of  philan- 
thropists, of  saints,  of  men  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue;  all  these 
branches  of  teaching  cuter  into  rehgion,  and  are  appropriate  to  Sunday ; 
and  through  these,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  may  be  given  to  the 
people.  Sunday  ought  not  to  remain  the  duU  and  fruitless  season  that 
it  now  is  to  multitudes.  It  may  l>e  clothed  with  a  new  interest  and  a 
new  sanctity.  It  may  give  a  now  impidsc  to  the  nation's  soul. — I  liavo 
thus  si -.own,  that  lime  may  be  found  for  improvement;  and  the  fact  is, 
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that  among  our  most  improved  people,  a  cousiderable  part  consists  of 
persons,  who  pass  tho  greatest  portion  of  every  day  at  the  desk,  in  the 
counting-room,  or  in  some  other  sphere,  chained  to  tasks  which  have  very 
little  tendency  to  expand  the  mind.  In  the  progress  of  society,  with  the 
increase  of  machinery,  and  with  other  aids  which  intoUigence  and  philan- 
thropy will  multiply,  wo  may  expect  that  more  and  more  time  will  be 
redeemed  from  manual  labour,  for  intellectual  and  social  occupations. 

But  some  will  say,  **  Be  it  granted  that  the  working  classes  may  find 
some  leisure ;  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  relaxation  ? 
Is  it  not  cruel,  to  summon  them  from  toils  of  the  hand  to  toils  of  the 
mind?  They  have  earned  pleasure  by  the  day's  toil,  and  ought  to 
partake  it."  Yes,  let  them  have  pleasure.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dry 
up  the  fountains,  to  blight  the  spots  of  verdure,  where  they  refresh  them- 
selves after  life's  labours.  But  I  maintain,  that  self-culture  multiplies 
and  increases  their  pleasures,  that  it  creates  new  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
that  it  saves  their  leisure  from  being,  what  it  too  often  is,  dull  and 
wearisome,  that  it  saves  them  from  rushing  for  excitement  to  indul- 
gencies  destructive  to  body  and  soul.  It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  self-improvement,  tliat  it  raises  a  people  above  the  gratifications  of 
tho  brute,  and  gives  them  pleasures  worthy  of  men.  In  conseauence  of 
the  present  intellectual  culture  of  our  country,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  is  communicated  to  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
all  conditions,  by  books,  an  enjoyment  unknown  to  ruder  times.  At 
this  moment,  a  number  of  gifted  writers  are  employed  in  midtiplying 
entertaining  works.  Walter  Scott,  a  name  conspicuous  among  the 
brightest  of  his  day,  poured  out  his  inexhaustible  mind  in  fictions,  at 
once  so  sportive  and  thrilling,  that  they  have  taken  their  place  among 
the  delights  of  all  civilised  nations.  How  man^  miUions  have  been 
cliained  to  his  pages !  How  many  melancholy  spirits  has  he  steeped  in 
forffctfulness  of  their  cares  and  sorrows!  What  multitudes,  weaned  by 
their  day's  work,  have  owed  some  bright  evening  liours  and  balmier 
sleep  to  his  magical  creations !  And  not  only  do  fictions  give  pleasure ; 
in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  cultivated,  it  takes  deUght  in  history  and 
biography,  in  descriptions  of  nature,  in  travels,  in  poetry,  and  oven 
graver  works.  Is  the  labourer  then  defrauded  of  pleasure  by  improve- 
ment? There  is  another  class  of  gratifications  to  which  self-culture 
introduces  tho  mass  of  tho  people.  I  refer  to  lectures,  discussions, 
meetings  of  associations  for  benevolent  and  literary  purposes,  and  to 
other  like  methods  of  passing  the  evening,  which  every  year  is  mul- 
tiplying among  us.  A  popular  address  from  an  enhgliteued  man,  who 
has  the  tact  to  reach  the  minds  of  the  people,  is  a  high  gratification,  as 
weU  as  a  source  of  knowledge.  The  profound  silence  in  our  public 
halls,  where  these  lectures  are  delivered  to  crowds,  shows  that  cultivation 
is  no  foe  to  enjoyment. — 1  have  a  strong  hope,  that  by  the  progress  of 
intelligence,  taste,  and  morals  among  all  portions  of  society,  a  class  of 
public  amusements  will  grow  up  among  us,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  theatre,  but  purified  from  tlie  gross  evils  which  degrade  our 
present  stage,  and  whi(!h,  1  trust,  will  seal  its  ruin.  Dramatic  per- 
formances and  recitations  are  means  of  bringing  tho  mass  of  the  people 
into  a  quicker  sympathy  with  a  writer  of  genius,  to  a  profounder  com- 
prehension of  his  graiul,  l)eautiful,  touching  c(>n('ej)tions,  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  reading  of  the  closet.     No  commentary  throws  such  a 
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light  on  a  great  poem  or  any  impassioned  work  of  literature,  as  the 
voice  of  a  reader  or  speaker,  who  brings  to  the  task  a  deep  feeling  of 
his  author  and  rich  and  various  powers  of  expression.  A  crowd, 
electrified  bj  a  sublime  thought,  or  softened  into  a  humanising  sorrow, 
under  such  a  voice,  partake  a  pleasure  at  once  exquisite  and  refined ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  this  and  other  amusements,  at  which  the 
dehcacy  of  women  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian  can  take  no  offence, 
are  to  grow  up  under  a  higher  social  culture. — Let  mo  only  add,  that 
in  proportion  as  culture  spreads  among  a  people,  the  cheapest  and 
commonest  of  all  pleasures,  conversation  increases  in  dehght.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  great  amusement  of  life,  cheering  us  round  our  hearths, 
often  cheering  our  work,  stirring  our  hearts  gently,  acting  on  us  like 
the  balmy  air  or  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  so  silently  and  continually, 
that  we  hardly  think  of  its  influence.  This  source  of  happiness  is  too 
often  lost  to  men  of  aU  classes,  for  want  of  knowledge,  mental  activity, 
and  refinement  of  feeling ;  and  do  we  defraud  the  labourer  of  his  plea- 
sure, by  recommending  to  him  improvements  which  will  place  the  oailj, 
hourly  blessings  of  conversation  within  his  reach  ? 

I  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  common  objections  which  start 
up  when  the  culture  of  the  mass  of  men  is  insisted  on,  as  the  great  end 
of  society.  For  myself,  these  objections  seem  worthy  little  notice. 
The  doctrine  is  too  shocking  to  need  refutation,  that  the  great  majority 
of  human  beings,  endowed  as  they  are  with  rational  and  inmiortal 
powers,  are  placed  on  earth,  simply  to  toil  for  their  own  animal  sub- 
sistence, and  to  minister  to  tlie  luxury  and  elevation  of  the  few.  It  is 
monstrous,  it  approaches  impiet^f,  to  suppose  that  God  has  placed 
insuperable  bamers  to  the  expansion  of  the  free  iUimitable  soul.  True, 
there  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of  improvement.  But  in  this  countiy, 
tlie  chief  obstructions  lie,  not  in  our  lot,  but  in  ourselves,  not  in  outward 
hardships,  but  in  our  worldlv  and  sensual  pro])ensities ;  and  one  proof 
of  this  IS,  that  a  true  self-culture  is  as  little  thought  of  on  the  Exchange 
as  in  the  workshop,  as  little  among  the  prosperous  as  among  those  of 
narrower  conditions.  The  path  to  perfection  is  difficult  to  men  in  every 
lot ;  there  is  no  royal  road  for  rich  or  poor.  But  difficulties  are  meant 
to  rouse,  not  discourage.  The  human  spirit  is  to  grow  strong  by  con- 
flict. And  how  much  has  it  already  overcome !  Under  what  burdens 
of  oppression  has  it  made  its  way  for  ages?  What  mountains  of 
difficulty  has  it  cleared!  And  with  aU  this  experience,  shall  we  say, 
that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  men  is  to  be  despaired  of,  that  the 
chains  of  bodily  necessity  are  too  strong  and  ponderous  to  be  broken  by 
the  mind,  that  servile,  unimproving  drudgery  is  the  unalterable  condi- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  the  human  race? 

I  conclude  with  recalling  to  you  the  happiest  feature  of  our  age,  and 
that  is,  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  intelligence,  self-respect, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  life.  What  a  contrast  does  the  present  form 
with  past  times !  Not  many  years  ago,  the  nation  was  tlie  property  oi 
one  man,  and  all  its  interests  were  staked  in  perpetual  games  of  war, 
for  no  end  but  to  build  up  his  family,  or  to  bnng  new  territories  under 
his  yoke.  Society  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  high-born  and  the 
vulgar,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  great  gulf,  as  impassable  bm 
that  between  the  saved  and  the  lost.  The  people  had  no  significance 
as  individuals,  but  formed  a  mass,  a  machine,  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure 
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bj  their  lords.  In  war,  which  was  the  great  sport  of  the  times,  those 
bravo  kniglits,  of  whoso  prowess  we  hear,  cased  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  armour,  so  as  to  be  almost  invulnerable,  whilst  the  common 
people  on  foot  were  left,  without  protection,  to  bo  hewn  in  pieces  or 
trampled  down  by  their  betters.  Who,  that  compares  the  condition  of 
Europe  a  few  ages  ago,  with  the  present  state  of  the  world,  but  must 
bless  God  for  the  change.  The  grand  distinction  of  modem  times  is, 
the  emerging  of  the  people  from  brutal  degradation,  the  gra^lual  re- 
co^ition  of  their  rights,  the  gradual  diffusion  among  them  of  the  means 
of  improvement  and  happiness,  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  the  state, 
the  power  of  the  people.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  revolution 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  religion,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty 
and  aspirin?,  had  bowed  the  multitude  to  the  dust,  but  which,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  began  to  fulfil  its  mission  of  freedom.  It  was  religion, 
which,  by  teaching  men  their  near  relation  to  God,  awakened  in  them 
the  consciousness  of  their  importance  as  individuals.  It  was  the  struggle 
for  religious  rights,  which  opened  men's  eyes  to  all  their  rights.  It  was 
resistance  to  religious  usurpation,  wliich  led  men  to  withstand  political 
oppression.  It  was  religious  discussion,  which  roused  the  minds  of  all 
classes  to  free  and  vigorous  thought.  It  was  religion  which  armed  the 
martyr  and  patriot  in  England  against  arbitrary  power,  which  braced 
the  spirits  of  our  fathers  against  the  perils  of  the  ocean  and  wilderness, 
and  sent  them  to  found  here  the  freest  and  most  equal  state  on  earth. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  what  has  been  gained.  But  let  us  not  think 
every  thing  gained.  Let  the  people  feel  that  they  have  only  started  in 
the  race.  IIow  much  remains  to  be  done !  What  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance,  intemperance,  coarseness,  sensuality,  may  still  be  found  in 
our  community !  What  a  vast  amount  of  mind  is  palsied  and  lost  I  When 
we  think,  that  every  house  might  be  cheered  by  intelligence,  disinterested- 
ness, and  refinement,  and  then  remember,  in  how  many  houses  the  higher 
powers  and  affections  of  human  nature  are  buried  as  in  tombs,  what  a 
darkness  gathers  over  society !  And  how  few  of  us  are  moved  by  this 
moral  desolation  ?  How  few  understand,  that  to  raise  the  depressed,  by  a 
wise  culture,  to  the  dignity  of  men,  is  the  highest  end  of  the  social 
state?     Shame  on  us,  that  the  worth  of  a  fellow-creature  is  so  little  felt. 

I  would,  that  I  could  speak  with  an  awakening  voice  to  the  people, 
of  their  wants,  their  privdeges,  their  responsibibties.  I  would  say  to 
them.  You  cannot,  without  guilt  and  disgrace,  stop  where  you  are. 
The  past  and  the  present  call  on  you  to  advance.  Let  what  you  have 
gained  be  an  impulse  to  something  higher.  Your  nature  is  too  great 
to  be  crushed.  You  were  not  created  what  you  are,  merely  to  toil,  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  like  the  inferior  animals.  If  you  will,  you  can  rise. 
No  power  in  society,  no  hardship  in  your  condition  can  depress  you, 
keep  you  down,  in  knowledge,  power,  virtue,  influence,  but  by  your  own 
consent.  Do  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flatteries  which  you  hear,  at 
if  your  participation  in  the  national  sovereignty  made  you  equal  to  the 
noblest  of  your  race.  You  have  many  and  great  deficiencies  to  be 
remedied ;  and  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  the  ballot-box,  not  in  the  exercise 
of  your  political  powers,  but  in  the  faithful  education  of  yourselves  and 
jour  children.  These  truths  you  have  often  heard  and  slept  over. 
Awake !  Resolve  earnestly  on  Self-culture.  Make  yourselves  worthy 
of  your  free  institutions,  and  strengthen  and  perpetuate  them  bj  jonr 
intelligence  and  your  virtues. 
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ELEVATION  OF  THE  LABOURING  PORTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


BoaTO!f,  Jan.  17,  I&40. 
Dear  Sib, —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association, 
holden  last  Saturday  evening,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  to  present  to  you 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association,  for  your  very  able  Lectures  on  '*  The  ele\'». 
tion  of  the  Labouring  Portion  of  the  Community,'*  delivered  before  the  Institution, 
at  the  Masonic  Temple,  on  the  evenings  of  the  9th  and  16th  instant,  and  to  requeal 
copies  of  the  same  for  publication. — Very  respectfully  yours, 

George  L.  Cprby. 
Thomas  Drew,  Jun. 
To  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  CHANNiNr..  Andre  Cushinc. 


To  Geo.  L.  Curry,  Tiios.  Drew,  Jun.  and  Andre  Cushing. 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  the  27th  instant,  and  I 

place  at  your  disposal  the  Lectures  which  have  been  requested  for  publication. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  Wm.  E.  Channing. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  following  Lectures  were  prepared  for  two  meetings  of  Mechanics,  one  of 
them  consisting  of  Apprentices,  the  other  of  Adults.  For 'want  of  strength  they 
were  delivered  only  to  the  former,  though  in  preparing  them,  1  had  kept  the  lat- 
ter also  in  view.  '*  The  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library  Association,"  at  whose 
request  the  Lectures  are  published,  is  an  institution  of  much  promise,  not  only 
furnishing  considerable  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  but  increasing  the 
self-respect  and  conducing  to  the  moral  safety  of  the  members. 

When  I  entered  on  this  task,  I  thought  of  preparing  only  one  lecture  of  the 
usual  length.  But  I  soon  found,  that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  views  in  »o 
narrow  a  compass.  I  therefore  determined  to  write  at  large,  and  to  communicate 
through  the  press  the  results  of  my  labour,  if  they  should  be  thought  worthy  ef 
publiontion.  With  this  purpose,  I  introduced  topics  which  I  did  not  deliver,  and 
which  I  thought  might  be  usefully  presented  to  some  who  might  not  hear  me. 
I  make  this  statement  to  prevent  the  objection,  that  the  Lectures  are  not,  in  all 
things,  adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered.  Whilst  written  chiefly 
for  a  class,  they  were  also  intended  for  the  community. 

As  the  same  general  subject  is  discussed  in  these  Lectures,  as  in  the  "  Lec- 
ture on  Self-Culture,"  published  last  winter,  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  in 
them  that  coincidence  of  thoughts,  which  always  takes  place  in  the  writings  of  e 
man,  who  has  the  inculcation  of  certain  great  principles  much  at  heart.  Still,  the 
point  of  view,  the  mode  of  discussion,  and  the  choice  of  topics,  differ  much  in  the 
two  productions;  so  that  my  state  of  mind  would  be  given  very  imperfectly,  were 
the  present  Lectures  withheld. 

This  is,  probably,  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  for  comniimicating  with  the 
labouring  classes  through  the  press.  I  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  cxpren  my 
earnest  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and  my  strong  hope  that  they  will  justify  the 
confidence  of  their  friends,  and  will  prove  by  their  example  the  possibility  of  joiii- 
ing  with  labour  all  the  improvements  which  do  honour  to  uiir  nuture. 

Boston,  Fthrnar^  11,  1>^10.  W.  E.  C. 


LECTURE  I. 


It  is  with  no  common  pleasm-e,  tliat  I  take  part  in  the  present  coarse 
of  Lectures.  Such  a  course  is  the  sign  of  the  times,  and  very  interest- 
ing to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
We  hear  much  of  the  improvements  of  our  age.  The  wonders  achieved 
hy  machinery  are  the  common  talk  of  every  circle ;  but  I  confess,  tliat, 
to  me,  tliis  gathering  of  mechanics*  apprentices,  whose  chief  bond  of 
union  is  a  library,  and  who  come  together  weekly  to  refresh  and  im- 
prove themselves  by  the  best  instruction  which  the  state  of  society 
places  within  their  reach,  is  more  encouraging  than  all  the  miracles  of 
the  machinist.  In  this  meothig  I  see,  what  I  desire  most  to  see,  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  comprehend  themselves  and 
their  true  happiness,  that  they  are  catching  ghmpses  of  the  great  work 
and  vocation  of  human  beings,  and  are  rising  to  their  true  place  in  the 
social  state.  The  present  meeting  indicates  a  far  more  radical,  more 
important  change  in  the  world,  than  the  steam-engine,  or  the  navigation 
of  the  Atlantic  in  a  fortnight.  That  members  of  the  labouring  class, 
at  the  close  of  a  daj*s  work,  should  assemble  in  such  a  hall  as  this,  to 
hear  lectures  on  science,  history,  ethics,  and  the  most  stirring  topics  of 
the  day,  from  men  whose  education  is  thought  to  fit  them  for  the  high- 
est offices,  is  a  proof  of  a  social  revolution,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be 
set,  and  from  which  too  much  cannot  be  hoped.  I  see  in  it  a  repeal  of 
the  sentence  of  degradation  passed  by  ages  on  the  mass  of  mankind. 
1  see  in  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  it  wiU  be  understood,  that 
the  first  object  of  society  is  to  give  incitements  and  means  of  progress 
to  all  its  members.  I  see  in  it  the  sign  of  the  approaching  triumph  of 
men's  spiritual  over  their  outward  and  material  interests.  In  the  hun- 
ger and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  for  refined  pleasures,  which  this  course 
of  lectures  indicates  in  those  who  labour,  I  see  that  the  spirit  of  man 
is  not  always  to  be  weighed  down  by  toils  for  animal  life  and  by  the 
appetite  for  animal  indulgencies.  I  do  attach  great  importance  to  this 
meeting,  not  for  its  own  sake  or  its  immediate  benefits,  but  as  a  token 
and  pledge  of  a  new  impulse  given  to  society  through  all  its  conditions. 
On  this  accomit  I  tako  more  pleasure  in  speaking  here,  than  I  should 
feel  in  being  summoned  to  pronounce  a  show-oration  before  all  the  kings 
and  nobles  on  earth.  In  truth,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  shows. 
The  age  is  too  stirring,  wo  are  pressed  on  by  too  solemn  interests,  to 
be  justified  in  making  speeches,  for  self-display  or  mere  amusementi 
He  who  cannot  say  something  in  sympathy  with,  or  in  aid  of  the  great 
movements  of  humanity,  might  as  well  hold  his  peace. 

With  these  feelings  and  convictioas,  I  am  naturally,  almost  neces- 
saiily,  led  to  address  you  on  a  topic,  whicli  must  uisure  the  attention  of 
such  an  audience ;  namely t  the  Elevation  of  that  portion  of  the  dbmmu- 
nity  who  subsist  by  the  labour  of  the  hands.     This  work,  I  have  said. 
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is  going  on.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  advancing  nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in 
this  city.  I  do  wot  believe,  that  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  spirit  of 
improvement  has  anj-^^hero  seized  so  strongly  on  those  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  as  among  ourselves.  Here  it  is  nothing  rare  to  meet 
tlie  union  of  intellectual  culture  and  self-respect,  with  hard  work.  Here 
the  prejudice  against  la}x)ur  as  degrading,  has  very  much  given  way. 
This,  then,  is  the  place  where  the  subject  which  1  have  proposed,  should 
be  discussed.  We  ought  to  consider,  in  what  the  true  elevation  of  the 
labouring  portion  consists,  how  far  it  is  practicable,  and  how  it  may  be 
helped  onward.  The  subject,  I  am  aware,  is  surrounded  with  much 
prejudice  and  error.  Great  principles  need  to  be  brought  out,  and  their 
application  plainly  stated.  There  are  serious  objections  to  be  met,  fears 
to  be  disarmed,  and  rash  hopes  to  be  crushed.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
mastered  the  topic.  13ut  I  can  claim  one  merit,  that  of  coming  to  the 
discussion  with  a  feeling  of  its  importance  and  with  a  deep  interest  in 
the  class  of  people  whom  it  concerns.  I  trust,  that  this  expression  of 
interest  will  not  be  set  down  as  mere  words,  or  as  meant  to  answer  anj 
selfish  purpose.  A  politician,  who  professes  attachment  to  the  people, 
is  suspected  to  love  them  for  their  votes.  But  a  man  who  neither  seeks 
nor  would  accept  any  place  within  their  gift,  may  hope  to  be  listened 
to  as  their  friend.  As  a  friend,  I  would  speak  plainly.  I  cannot  flat- 
ter. I  see  defects  in  the  labouring  classes.  •  I  think,  that  as  yet  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  made  little  progress ;  that  the  prejudices  and 
passions,  the  sensuality  and  selfishness  of  multitudes  among  them,  are 
formidable  barriers  to  improvement ;  that  multitudes  have  not  waked  as 
yet  even  to  a  dim  conception  of  the  end  for  which  they  are  to  stiiiggle. 
My  hopes  do  not  blind  me  to  what  exists  ;  and  with  fhis  clear  sense  of 
the  deficiencies  of  tlie  multitude  of  men,  I  cannot,  without  guilt,  minis- 
ter to  their  vanity.  Not  that  they  alone  are  to  be  charged  with  defici- 
encies. Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  discern  in  all  classes  ground  for 
condemnation ;  and  whoever  would  do  good  ought  to  speak  the  truth  of 
all,  only  remembering  that  he  is  to  speak  with  sympathy,  and  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  £allibleness  and  infirmity. 

In  giving  my  views  of  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  multitude,  I 
wish  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  I  shall  often  speak  prospectively, 
or  of  changes  and  improvements,  which  are  not  to  bo  expected  imme- 
diately, or  soon ;  and  this  I  say  that  I  may  not  be  set  down  as  a  dreamer, 
expecting  to  regenerate  the  world  in  a  day.  I  fear,  however,  that  this 
explanation  will  not  shield  me  from  this  and  like  reproaches.  There 
are  men,  who,  in  the  ftico  of  all  history,  of  the  great  changes  wrought 
in  men*s  condition,  and  of  the  new  principles  which  are  now  acting  on 
society,  maintain  that  the  future  is  to  be  a  copy  of  the  past,  and  proba- 
bly a  faded  rather  than  bright  copy.  From  such  I  differ,;  and  did  I 
not  differ,  I  would  not  stand  here.  Did  I  expect  nothing  better  from 
human  nature  than  I  see,  I  should  have  no  heart  for  the  present  effort, 
poor  as  it  may  be.  I  see  the  signs  of  a  better  futurity,  and  especially 
signs,  that  the  large  class,  by  whose  toil  we  all  live,  are  rising  from  the 
dust ;  and  this  faith  is  my  only  motive  to  what  I  now  offer. 

The  elevation  of  the  labouring  portion  of  society :  this  is  our  subject 
I  shall  ^rst  consider  in  what  this  consists.  I  shaU  then  consider  some 
objections  to  its  practicableness,  and  to  tliis  point  shall  devote  no  small 
part  of  the  diflcussion ;  and  shall  close  the  subject  with  giving  some 
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grounds  of  my  faith  and  bope  in  regard  to  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  fellow-beings. 

I.  What  is  to  be  understood  bj  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  class  ? 
This  is  our  first  topic.  To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  will  begin  with 
stating  what  is  not  meant  by  it,  in  what  it  does  not  consist.  I  say,  then, 
that  by  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  to 
be  raised  above  the  need  of  labour.  I  do  not  ex^t  a  series  of  im- 
provements, by  which  he  is  to  be  released  from  his  daily  work.  Still 
more,  I  have  no  desire  to  dismiss  him  from  his  workshop  and  fEirm,  to 
take  the  spade  and  axe  from  his  hand,  and  to  make  his  life  a  lon^  holi- 
day. I  have  faith  in  labour,  and  I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  facing 
us  in  a  world  where  labour  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would  not  change, 
if  I  could,  our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and 
cold,  and  the  necessity  of  constant  conflicts  with  the  material  world. 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  tlie  elements,  that  they  should  infuse 
into  us,  only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should  make  vegetation  so 
exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  minerals  so  ductile  as 
to  offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  or  skill.  Such  a  world  would 
make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his  energy,  chiefly 
to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with  difliculty,  which  we  call 
Effort.  Easy,  pleasant  work,  does  not  make  robust  minds,  does  not 
give  men  a  consciousness  of  their  powers,  does  not  train  them  to  endu- 
rance, to  perseverance,  to  steady  force  of  will,  that  force  without  which 
all  other  acquisitions  avail  noUiing.  Manual  labour  is  a  school,  in 
which  men  are  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose  and  character,  a  vastly 
more  important  endowment  than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  schools. 
They  are  placed,  indeed,  under  hard  masters,  physical  sufferings  and 
wants,  the  power  of  fearful  elements,  and  tlie  vicissitudes  of  all  human 
things ;  but  these  stem  teachers  do  a  work  which  no  compassionate, 
indiugent  friend  could  do  for  us ;  and  true  wisdom  will  bless  Providence 
for  their  sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faAih  in  hard  work.  The  mate- 
rial world  does  much  for  the  mind  by  its  beauty  and  order ;  but  it  does 
more  for  our  minds  by  the  pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obstinate  resistance 
which  nothing  but  patient  toil  can  overcome,  by  its  vast  forces  which 
nothing  but  unremitting  skill  and  effort  can  turn  to  our  use,  by  its  perils 
which  demand  continuid  vigilance,  and  by  its  tendencies  to  decay.  I 
believe  that  difficulties  are  more  important  to  the  human  mind  than 
what  we  call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we  mean  to  bring  out 
and  perfect  our  nature.  Even  if  we  do  not  work  with  the  hands,  we 
must  undergo  equivalent  toil  in  some  other  direction.  No  business  or 
study  which  does  not  present  obstacles,  tasking  to  the  full  the  intellect 
and  the  will,  is  worthy  of  a  man.  In  science,  he  who  does  not  grapple 
with  hard  questions,  who  does  not  concentrate  his  whole  intellect  in 
vigorous  attention,  who  does  not  aim  to  penetrate  what  at  first  repels 
him,  wiU  never  attain  to  mental  force.  The  uses  of  toil  reach  beyond 
the  present  world.  The  capacity  of  steady,  earnest  labour  is,  I  appre- 
hend, one  of  our  great  preparations  for  another  state  of  being.  When 
I  see  the  vast  amount  of  toil  required  of  men,  I  feel  that  it  must  have 
important  connexions  with  their  future  existence ;  and  that  he  who  has 
met  this  discipline  manfully,  has  laid  one  essential  foundation  of  im- 
provement, exertion,  and  happiness,  in  the  world  to  come.  You  will 
liere  see  that  to  me  labour  has  great  dignity.     It  is  not  merely  the 
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grand  instrument  by  which  the  earth  is  overspread  with  fhiitfulness 
and  beauty,  and  the  ocean  subdued,  and  matter  wrought  into  innume- 
rable forms  for  comfort  and  ornament.  It  has  a  far  higher  function, 
which  is,  to  give  force  to  the  will,  efficiency,  courage,  the  capacity  of 
endurance  and  of  persevering  devotion  to  fieu'-reaching  plans.  Alas,  for 
the  man  who  has  not  learned  to  work !  He  is  a  poof  creature.  He 
does  not  know  himself.  Ho  depends  on  others,  witli  no  capacity  of 
making  returns  for  the  support  they  give  ;  and  let  him  not  fancy  that 
he  has  a  monopoly  of  enjoyment.  Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousnoss  to 
toil ;  and  no  toil  is  so  burdensome  as  the  rest  of  him  who  has  nothing 
to  task  and  quicken  his  powers. 

I  do  not,  then,  desire  to  release  the  labourer  from  toil.  This  is  not 
the  elevation  to  be  sought  for  him.  Manual  labour  is  a  great  good ; 
but  in  so  saying,  I  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  labour  in  its  just 
proportions.  In  excess  it  does  great  harm.  It  is  not  a  good,  when 
made  the  sole  work  of  life.  It  must  be  joined  with  higher  means  of 
improvement,  or  it  degrades  instead  of  exalting.  Man  has  a  various 
nature,  which  requires  a  variety  of  occupation  and  discipline  for  its 
growth.  Study,  meditation,  society,  and  relaxation  should  be  mixed 
up  with  physical  toils.  He  has  intellect,  heart,  imagination,  taste,  as 
well  as  bones  and  muscles ;  and  he  is  grievously  wronged,  when  com- 
pelled to  exclusive  drudgery  for  bodily  subsistence.  Life  should  be  an 
alternation  of  employments,  so  diversified  as  to  call  the  whole  man  into 
action.  Unhappily  our  present  civihzation  is  far  from  realising  this 
idea.  It  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  manual  toil,  at  the  very  time 
that  it  renders  this  toil  less  favourable  to  the  cultTire  of  the  mind.  The 
division  of  labour,  which  distinguishes  civihsed  from  savage  life,  and  to 
which  we  owe  chiefly  the  perfection  of  the  art^,  tends  to  dwarf  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  confining  the  activity  of  the  individual  to  a 
narrow  range,  to  a  few  details,  perhaps  to  the  heading  of  pins,  the 
pointing  of  nails,  or  the  tying  together  of  broken  strings ;  so  that,  whilo 
the  savage  has  his  faculties  sharpened  by  various  occupations  and  by 
exposure  to  various  perils,  the  civilised  man  treads  a  monotonous, 
stupifying  round  of  imthinking  toil.  This  cannot,  must  not  always  be. 
Variety  of  action,  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  human  powers,  and 
fitted  to  develope  all,  is  the  most  important  element  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. It  should  be  the  aim  of  philanthropit^ts.  In  proportion  as 
Cliristianity  shall  spread  tlie  spirit  of  brotherhood,  there  will  and  must 
be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  toils  and  means  of  improvement.  That 
system  of  Labour,  which  saps  the  health,  and  shortens  life,  and  famishes 
intellect,  needs,  and  must  receive  great  modification.  StiU,  labour  in 
due  proportion  is  an  important  part  of  our  present  toil.  It  is  the 
condition  of  all  outward  comforts  and  improvements,  wliilst,  at  the  same 
time,  it  conspires  with  higher  means  and  influonc^f?  in  mhiistering  to 
the  vigour  and  growtli  of  the  souL  Let  us  not  fight  against  it.  AVe 
need  this  admonition,  because  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  shun  labour ;  and  tliis  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  bad  sign 
of  our  times.  The  citj  is  thronged  with  adventurers  from  tlie  country, 
and  the  Hberal  professions  are  overstocked,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  tlie 
primeval  sentence  of  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  and  to  this  crowd- 
mg  of  men  into  trade  we  owe  not  only  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  but 
what  is  fax  worse,  tlie  demoralization  of  the  community.     It  generates 
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excessive  competition,  which  of  necessity  generates  fraud.  Trade  is 
turned  to  gambling ;  and  a  spirit  of  mad  speculation  exposes  public  and 
priyate  interests  to  a  disastrous  instability.  It  is,  then,  no  part  of  the 
philanthropy  which  would  elevate  the  labouring  body,  to  exempt  them 
from  manual  toil.  In  truth,  a  wise  philanthropy  would,  if  possible, 
persuade  all  men  of  all  conditions  to  mix  up  a  measure  of  this  toil  with 
their  other  pursuits.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mind  needs  vigorous 
exertion,  ana  even  the  studious  would  be  happier  were  thev  trained  to 
labour  as  well  as  thought.  Let  us  learn  to  regard  manual  toil  as  the 
true  discipline  of  a  man.  Not  a  few  of  the  wisest,  grandest  spirits,  have 
toiled  at  Uie  work-bench  and  the  plough. 

I  have  said  that,  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  mass,  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  to  l>o  released  from  labour.  I  add,  in  the  next 
place,  tliat  this  elevation  is  not  to  be  gained  by  efforts  to  force  themselves 
mto  what  are  called  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  I  wish  them  to  rise, 
but  I  have  no  desire  to  transform  them  into  gentlemen  or  ladies,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  accceptation  of  these  terms.  I  desire  for  them  not 
an  outward  and  showy,  but  an  inward  and  real  change ;  not  to  give 
them  new  titles  and  an  artificial  rank,  but  substantial  improvements 
and  real  claims  to  respect.  I  have  no  wish  to  dress  them  from  a  Parisian 
tailor's  shop,  or  to  teach  them  manners  from  a  dancing-school.  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  them,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  doff  their  working  dress, 
that  they  may  play  a  part  in  richly  attired  circles.  I  have  no  desire 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to  luxurious  feasts,  or  should  get  a  taste 
for  gorgeous  upholstery.  There  is  nothing  cruel  in  the  necessity  which 
sentences  the  multitude  of  men  to  eat,  dress,  and  lodge  plainly  and 
simply,  especially  where  the  sentence  is  executed  so  mildly  as  in  this 
country.  In  this  country,  where  the  demand  for  labour  is  seldom 
interrupted,  and  the  openings  for  enterprise  are  numerous  beyond 
precedent,  the  labouring  class,  with  few  exceptions,  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  their  accomodations.  Very  many  of  them  need  nothing  but  a 
higher  taste  for  beauty,  order,  and  neatness,  to  give  an  air  of  refinement 
and  grace  as  well  as  comfort  to  their  establishments.  In  this  countnr 
the  mass  of  labourers  have  their  share  of  outward  good.  Their  food, 
abundant  and  healthful,  seasoned  with  the  appetite  which  labour  gives, 
is,  on  the  whole,  sweeter  as  well  as  healthier  than  the  elaborate  luxuries 
of  the  prosperous ;  and  their  sleep  is  sounder  and  more  refreshing  than 
fells  to  the  lot  of  the  less  employed.  Were  it  a  possible  tiling,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  turned  mto  men  and  women  of  fashion.  Fasliion 
is  a  poor  vocation.  Its  creed,  tliat  idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work  a 
disgrace,  is  among  the  deadliest  errors.  Without  depth  of  thought,  or 
earnestness  of  feeUng,  or  strength  of  purpose,  hving  an  unreal  hfe, 
sacrificing  substance  to  show,  su])stitiitiiig  the  factitious  for  the  natural, 
mistaking  a  crowd  for  society,  finding  its  chief  pleasure  in  ridicule,  and 
exhausting  its  ingenuity  in  expedients  for  killing  time,  fasliion  is  among 
the  lafit  infiuences  under  which  a  human  being,  who  respects  himself  or 
who  comprehends  the  great  end  of  life,  would  desire  to  be  placed.  I  use 
strong  language,  be<;ause  I  would  combat  the  disposition,  too  common 
in  the  labouring  mass,  to  regard  what  is  called  the  upj)er  class  with 
envy  or  admiration.  This  dis|X)sition  manifests  itself  among  them  in 
various  forms.     Thus,  when  one  of  their  number  prospers,  he  is  apt  to 
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forget  his  old  a(%|uaintaiice,  and  to  work  liis  way,  if  possible,  iuto  a 
more  £ishionable  caste.  As  far  indeed  as  he  extends  his  acquaintance 
among  the  intelligent,  refined,  generous,  and  truly  honourable,  he  makes 
a  substantial  improvement  of  his  condition ;  but  if,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  he  is  admitted  by  way  of  favour  into  a  circle  which  has  few  claims 
beyond  those  of  greater  luxury  and  show,  and  which  bestows  on  him  a 
patronizing,  condescending  notice,  in  exchange  for  his  old,  honourable 
mfluence  among  his  original  associates,  he  does  anything  but  rise. 
Such  is  not  the  elevation  I  desire  for  the  labourer.  I  do  not  desire  him 
to  struggle  into  another  rank.  Let  him  not  be  a  servile  copyist  of  other 
classes,  but  aim  at  something  higher  than  has  yet  been  realised  in  any 
body  of  men.  Let  him  not  associate  the  idea  of  Di^ty  or  Honour  with 
certain  modes  of  living,  or  certain  outward  connections.  I  would  have 
every  man  stand  on  his  own  ground,  and  take  his  place  among  men 
according  to  personal  endowments  and  worth,  and  not  according  to  out- 
ward appendages ;  and  I  would  have  every  member  of  the  community 
furnished  with  such  means  of  improvement,  that,  if  faithful  to  himself,  he 
may  need  no  outward  appendage  to  attract  the  respect  of  all  around  him. 

I  have  said,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  elevated  by  escaping  labour, 
or  by  pressing  into  a  different  rank.  Once  more,  I  do  not  mean  by  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  that  they  should  become  self-important  poli- 
ticians ;  that,  as  mdividuals,  or  a  class,  they  should  seize  on  political 
power ;  that  by  uniting  their  votes  they  should  triumph  over  the  more 
prosperous ;  or  that  thej  should  succeed  in  bending  the  administratioii 
of  government  to  their  particular  interests.  Aii  individual  is  not 
elevated  by  figuring  in  public  afEEurs,  or  even  by  getting  into  office. 
He  needs  previous  elevation  to  save  him  from  disgrace  m  his  publio 
relations.  To  govern  one*8  self,  not  others,  is  true  glory.  To  serve 
through  love,  not  to  rule,  is  Christian  greatness.  Office  is  not  dignity. 
The  lowest  men,  because  most  fiuthless  to  principle,  most  servile  to 
opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  office.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  the  truth 
should  be  spoken,  that,  at  the  present  moment,  political  action  in  this 
countr^r  does  little  to  lift  up  any  who  are  concerned  in  it  It  stands  in 
opposition  to  a  high  morahty.  Politics,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  study 
of  public  affairs,  and  pursuit  of  the  true,  enduring  good  of  a  community, 
as  the  application  of  great  unchanj^able  principles,  is  a  noble  sphere  of 
thought  and  action ;  but  politics,  m  its  common  sense,  or  considered  as 
the  invention  of  temporary  shifts,  as  the  playing  of  a  subtle  game,  as 
the  tactics  of  party  for  gaining  power  and  the  spoils  of  office,  and  for 
elevating  one  set  of  men  above  another,  is  a  paltry  and  debasing  concern. 
The  labouring  class  are  sometimes  stimulated  to  seek  power  as  a  class, 
and  this  it  is  thought  will  raise  them.  But  no  class,  as  such,  should 
bear  rule  among  us.  All  conditions  of  society  should  be  represented  in 
the  government,  and  alike  protected  by  it ;  nor  can  anything  be  expected 
but  disgrace  to  the  individual  and  the  country,  from  the  success  of  any 
class  in  grasping  at  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  I  would  by  no  means 
discourage  tne  attention  of  the  people  to  pities.  They  ou^ht  to  study 
in  earnest  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  prineiples  of  our  mstituticms, 
the  tendencies  of  public  measures.  But  the  unhappiness  is,  they  do 
not  study:  And  untd  they  do,  they  cannot  rise  by  political  action.  A 
great  amount  of  time,  which,  if  well  used,  would  n>rm  an  enlightened 
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population,  is  now  wasted  on  newspapers  and  conversations,  which 
inflame  the  passions,  which  unscrupulously  distort  the  truth,  which 
denounce  moral  independence  as  treachery  to  one's  party,  which  agitate 
the  country  for  no  higher  end  than  a  triumph  over  opponents ;  and  thus 
multitudes  are  degraded  into  men-worshippers  or  men-haters,  into  the 
dupes  of  the  ambitious,  or  the  slaves  of  a  faction.  To  rise,  the  people 
must  substitute  reflection  for  passion.  There  is  no  other  way.  By 
these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  on  the  labouring  class  all  the 
passionateness  of  the  country.  All  classes  partake  of  the  madness,  and 
all  are  debased  by  it.  The  fiery  spirits  are  not  confined  to  one  portion 
of  the  conmiunity.  The  men,  whose  ravings  resound  through  liie  haU 
of  Congress,  and  are  then  circulated  through  the  country  as  eloquence, 
are  not  taken  firom  among  those  who  toiL  Party  prejudices  break  out 
as  fiercely  on  the  exchange,  and  even  in  the  saloon,  as  in  the  workshop. 
The  disease  has  spread  everywhere.  Yet  it  does  not  dishearten  me, 
for  I  see  that  it  admits  of  mitigation,  if  not  of  cure.  I  trust,  that  these 
lectures  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment  now  opening  to  the 
public,  win  abate  the  fever  of  pohtical  excitement,  by  giving  better 
occupation  to  the  mind.  Much,  too,  may  be  hoped  from  the  growing 
self-respect  of  the  people,  which  wiU  make  them  shrink  indignantly 
from  the  disgrace  of  being  used  as  blinded  partisans  and  unreflecting 
tools.  Much  also  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  discovery,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  made,  that  the  importance  of  government  is  enormously 
overrated,  that  it  does  not  deserve  all  this  stir,  that  there  are  vastly 
more  effectual  means  of  human  happiness.  Political  institutions  are  to 
be  less  and  less  deified,  and  to  shrink  into  a  narrower  space ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  a  wiser  estimato  of  government  prevails,  the  present 
phrenzy  of  political  excitement  will  be  discovered  and  put  to  shame. 

I  have  now  said,  what  I  do  not  mean  by  the  elevation  of  the  labouring 
classes.  It  is  not  an  outward  change  of  condition.  It  is  not  release 
from  labour.  It  is  not  strugghng  for  another  rank.  It  is  not  pohtical 
power.  I  understand  something  deeper.  I  know  but  one  elevation  of 
a  human  being,  and  that  is  Elevation  of  SouL  Without  this,  it  matters 
nothing  where  a  man  stands  or  what  he  possesses;  and  with  it,  he 
towers,  he  is  one  of  God's  nobility,  no  matter  what  place  he  holds  in 
the  social  scale.  There  is  but  one  elevation  for  a  labourer,  and  for  all 
other  men.  There  are  not  different  kinds  of  dignity  for  different  orders 
of  men,  but  one  and  the  same  to  alL  The  only  elevation  of  a  human 
being,  consists  in  the  exercise,  growth,  energy,  of  the  higher  principles 
and  powers  of  his  soul.  A  bird  may  be  shot  upwards  to  the  skies  by  a 
foreigpi  force ;  but  it  rises,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  it 
spreiuls  its  own  wings  and  soars  by  its  own  living  power.  So  a  man 
may  be  thrust  upward  into  a  conspicuous  place  by  outward  accidents ; 
but  he  rises,  only  in  so  far  as  he  exerts  himself,  and  expands  his  best 
faculties,  and  ascends  by  a  free  effort  to  a  nobler  region  of  thought  and 
action.  Such  is  the  elevation  I  desire  for  the  labourer,  and  I  desire  no 
other.  This  elevation  is  indeed  to  be  aided  by  an  improvement  of  his 
outward  condition,  and  in  turn  it  greatly  improves  his  outward  lot ;  and 
thus  connected,  outward  ^ood  is  real  and  great ;  but  supposing  it  to 
exist  in  separation  from  mward  growth  and  life,  it  would  be  nothing 
worth,  nor  would  I  raise  a  finger  to  promote  it 

1  know  it  will  be  said,  that  such  elevation  as  I  have  spoken  of,  is  not 
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and  caTinot  be  within  the  roach  of  the  labouring  multitude,  and  of  con- 
sequence they  ought  not  to  bo  tantalised  with  oj-eams  of  its  attainment. 
It  will  be  said,  that  the  princij)al  part  of  men  are  plainly  designed  to 
work  on  matter  for  the  acquisition  of  material  and  corporeal  good,  and 
that,  in  such,  the  spirit  is  of  necessity  too  wedded  to  matter  to  rise 
above  it.  This  objection  will  be  considered  by-and-by ;  but  I  would 
just  observe  in  passing,  tliat  the  objector  must  have  studied  very 
carelessly  the  material  world,  if  he  suppose  that  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
grave  of  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  occupy  it.  Matter  was  made 
for  spirit,  body  for  mind.  The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  end  of  tliis  living 
organization  of  flesh  and  bones,  of  nerves  and  muscles ;  and  the  end  of 
this  vast  system  of  sea  and  land,  and  air  and  skies.  This  unbounded 
creation  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  and  seasons,  was  not 
ordained  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body,  but  first  and  supremely 
to  awaken,  nourish,  and  expand  the  soul,  to  bo  the  school  of  the  intellect, 
tlie  nurse  of  thought  and  imagination,  the  field  for  the  active  powers, 
a  revelation  of  the  Creator,  and  a  bond  of  social  union.  We  were  placed 
in  the  material  creation,  not  to  be  its  slaves,  but  to  master  it,  and  to 
make  it  a  minister  to  our  highest  powers.  It  is  interesting  to  observe, 
how  much  the  material  world  does  for  the  mind.  Most  of  the  sciences, 
arts,  professions,  and  occupations  of  life,  grow  out  of  our  connection  with 
matter.  The  natural  philosopher,  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  artist, 
and  the  legislator,  find  the  objects  or  occasions  of  tlieir  researches  in 
matter.  Tho  poet  borrows  Ins  beautiful  imagery  from  matter.  The 
sculptor  and  painter  express  their  noble  conceptions  through  matter. 
Material  wants  rouse  tho  world  to  activity.  The  material  organs  of 
sense,  especially  the  eye,  wake  up  infinite  thoughts  in  tho  mind.  To 
maintain,  then,  that  tlie  mass  of  men  are  and  must  be  so  immersed  in 
matter,  that  their  souls  cannot  rise,  is  to  contradict  the  great  end  of  their 
connection  with  matter.  I  maintain,  tliat  the  philosophy  which  does  not 
see,  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  outward  nature,  the  means  of 
awakening  Mind,  is  lamentably  short-sighted;  and  that  a  state  of 
society,  which  leaves  the  mass  of  men  to  be  crushed  and  femished  in  soul 
by  excessive  toils  on  matter,  is  at  war  with  God's  designs,  and  turns  into 
means  of  bondage  what  was  meant  to  be  free  and  expand  tho  souL 

Elevation  of  soul,  this  is  to  be  desired  for  the  labourer  as  for  evcir 
human  being,  and  what  does  this  mean?  The  phrase,  I  am  aware,  is 
vague,  and  often  serves  for  mere  declamation.  Let  me  strive  to  convey 
some  precise  ideas  of  it ;  and  in  doing  this  I  can  use  no  langu^^e  which 
will  save  tho  hearer  from  the  necessity  of  thought.  The  subject  is  a 
spiritual  one.  It  carries  us  into  tho  deptlis  of  our  own  nature,  and  I 
can  say  nothing  about  it  worth  saying,  without  tasking  your  powers  of 
attention,  without  demanding  some  mental  toil.  I  know  that  these 
lectures  are  meant  for  entertainment  rather  tlian  mental  labour ;  but  as 
I  have  told  you,  I  have  great  faith  in  labour,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be 
more  useful  than  in  exciting  the  hearer  to  some  vigorous  action  of  mind. 

Elevation  of  soul, — ^in  what  does  this  consist?  Without  aiming  at 
philosophical  exactness,  I  shall  convey  a  sufficiently  precise  idea  of  it, 
by  saymg  that  it  consists,  first,  in  Force  of  Thought  exerted  for  the 
acquisition  of  Truth ;  secondly,  in  Force  of  Pure  and  Generous  Feeling; 
thirdly,  in  Force  of  Moral  Purpose.  Each  of  these  topics  needs  a  lecture 
for  its  developemont.     I  must  confine  myt^elf  to  the  first ;  from  which, 
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Lowover,  you  may  loam  in  a  measure  my  views  of  the  other  two. — Before 
entering  on  this  topic,  lot  me  offer  one  preliminary  remark.  To  every 
man  who  would  rise  in  dignity  as  a  man,  be  he  nch  or  poor,  ignorant 
or  instructed,  there  is  one  essential  condition,  one  effort,  one  purpose, 
without  which  not  a  stop  can  be  taken.  He  must  resolutely  purpose 
and  labour  to  free  himself  from  whatever  he  knows  to  bo  wrong  in  his 
motives  and  life.  He  who  habitually  allows  himself  to  indulge  in  any 
known  crime  or  wrong-doing,  effectually  bars  his  progress  towards  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  life.  On  this  point  every  man  should  deal 
honestly  with  himself.  If  he  will  not  listen  to  his  conscience,  rebuking 
him  forviolations  of  plain  dutv,  let  him  not  dream  of  self-elevation. 
The  foundation  is  wanting.     He  will  build,  if  at  all,  on  sand. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  main  subject.  I  have  said  that  the  elevation 
of  man  is  to  be  sought,  or  rather  consists,  first,  in  Force  of  Thought 
exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  truth ;  and  to  this  I  ask  your  serious 
attention.  Thought,  thought,  is  the  fundamental  distinction  of  mind, 
and  the  great  work  of  Ufe.  All  that  a  man  does  outwardly,  is  but  the 
expression  and  completion  of  his  inward  thought.  To  work  effectually, 
he  must  think  clearly.  To  act  nobly,  he  must  think  nobly.  Intellectual 
force  is  a  principal  element  of  the  souFs  life,  and  should  bo  proposed 
by  every  man  as  a  principal  end  of  his  being.  It  is  conmion  to  dis- 
tinguish between  tho  intellect  and  the  conscience,  between  the  power 
of  thought  and  virtue,  and  to  say  that  virtuous  action  is  wortli  more 
than  strong  thinking.  But  wo  mutilate  our  nature  by  thus  drawing 
lines  between  actions  or  energies  of  the  soul,  which  are  intimately, 
indissolubly  boimd  together.  The  head  and  the  heart  are  not  more 
vitally  connected  than  thought  and  virtue.  Docs  not  conscience  include, 
as  a  part  of  itself,  the  noblest  action  of  the  intellect  or  reason?  Do  we 
not  degrade  it  by  making  it  a  mere  feeling?  Is  it  not  something  more? 
Is  it  not  a  wise  disc/eniment  of  the  right,  tho  holy,  the  good?  Take 
away  thought  from  virtue,  and  what  remains  worthy  of  a  man?  Is  not 
high  virtue  more  than  blind  insthict?  Is  it  not  founded  on,  and  does  it 
not  include  clear,  bright  perceptions  of  what  is  lovely  and  grand  iji 
character  and  action  ?  Without  power  of  thought,  what  we  call  conscien- 
tiousness, or  a  desire  to  do  right,  shoots  out  into  illusion,  exaggeration, 
pernicious  excess.  Tho  most  cruel  deeds  on  earth  have  been  perpetrated 
m  the  name  of  conscience.  Men  have  hated  and  murdered  one  another 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  The  worst  frauds  have  taken  the  name  of  pious. 
Thought,  intelligence,  is  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  no  man  is  rising  but 
in  proportion  as  he  is  learning  to  think  clearly  and  forcibly,  or  directing 
the  energy  of  his  mind  to  tho  acquisition  of  truth.  Every  man,  in 
whatsoever  condition,  is  to  bo  a  student.  No  matter  what  other  vocation 
he  may  have,  his  chief  vocation  is  to  Think. 

I  say  every  man  is  to  bo  a  student,  a  thinker.  This  does  not  mean, 
that  he  is  to  shut  himself  within  four  walls  and  bend  body  and  mind 
over  books.  Men  thought  before  books  were  written,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  never  entered  what  we  call  a  study.  Nature,  Scripture, 
society,  and  life,  present  perpetual  subjects  for  thought ;  and  the  man 
who  collects,  concentrates,  employs  his  faculties  on  anv  of  these  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  truth,  is  so  fiir  a  stuaent,  a  thinker,  a 
philosopher,  and  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  man.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  cease  to  limit  to  professed  scholars,  the  titles  of  thinkers,  philo- 
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sophers.     Whoever  seeks  truth  with  an  earnest  mind,  no  matter  when 
or  how,  belongs  to  the  school  of  intellectual  men. 

In  a  loose  sense  of  the  word,  all  men  maj  be  said  to  think ;  that  is,  a 
succession  of  ideas,  notions,  passes  through  their  minds  from  morning  to 
night ;  but  in  as  fu*  as  this  succession  is  passiye,  undirected,  or  go- 
verned only  by  accident  and  outward  impulse,  it  has  little  more  claim  to 
dignity  than  the  experience  of  the  brute,  who  receives,  with  like  passive- 
ness,  sensations  from  abroad  through  his  waking  hours.  Such  tnought, 
if  thought  it  may  be  called,  having  no  aim,  is  as  useless  as  the  vision  of 
an  eye  which  rests  on  nothing,  which  flies  without  pause  over  earth  and 
sky,  and  of  consequence  receives  no  distinct  image.  Thought,  in  its 
true  sense,  is  an  energy  of  intellect  In  thought,  the  mina  not  only 
receives  impressions  or  suggestions  from  without  or  within,  but  re-acts 
upon  them,  collects  its  attention,  concentrates  its  forces  upon  them, 
breaks  them  up  and  analyses  them  like  a  living  laboratory,  and  then 
combines  them  anew,  traces  their  connections,  and  thus  impresses  itself 
on  all  the  objects  which  engage  it 

The  imiverse  in  which  we  five,  was  plainly  meant  by  God  to  stir  up 
such  thought  as  has  now  been  described.  It  is  full  of  difSiculty  and 
mystery,  and  can  only  be  penetrated  and  unravelled  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  intellect.  Every  object,  even  the  simplest  in  nature  and 
society,  every  event  of  life,  is  made  up  of  various  elements  subtly  bound 
together ;  so  that  to  understand  anjrthing,  we  must  reduce  it  from  its 
complexity  to  its  parts  and  principles,  and  examine  their  relations  to  one 
anower.  Nor  is  this  aJL  £vei!jthing  which  enters  the  mind,  not  only 
contains  a  depth  of  mystery  in  itself,  but  is  connected  by  a  thousand 
ties  with  all  other  things.  The  universe  is  not  a  disorderly,  discon- 
nected heap,  but  a  beautifid  whole  stamped  throughout  with  unity,  so 
as  to  be  an  ima^e  of  the  One  Infinite  Spirit.  Nothing  stands  alone. 
All  things  are  kmt  toother,  each  existing  for  all  and  all  for  each.  The 
humblest  object  has  infinite  connections.  The  vegetable,  which  you 
saw  on  your  table  to-day,  came  to  you  from  the  first  plant  which  God 
made  to  ^ow  on  the  earth,  and  was  the  product  of  the  rains  and  sun- 
shine of  six  thousand  years.  Such  a  universe  demands  thought  to  be 
understood ;  and  we  are  placed  in  it  to  think,  to  put  forth  the  power 
within,  to  look  beneath  the  surfsu^e  of  things,  to  look  beyond  particular 
&ct8  and  events  to  their  causes  and  effects,  to  their  reasons  and  ends, 
their  mutual  influences,  their  diversities  and  resemblances,  their  pro- 
portions and  harmonies,  and  the  general  laws  which  bind  tliem  together. 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  thinking ;  and  by  such  thought  the  mind  rises 
to  a  dignity,  which  humbly  represents  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  intel- 
lect ;  that  IB,  it  rises  more  ana  more  to  consistency  of  views,  to  broad 
general  principles,  to  universal  truths,  to  glimpses  of  the  order  and 
harmony  and  infinity  of  the  Divine  system,  and  thus  to  a  deep,  en- 
lightened veneration  of  the  Infinite  Father.  Do  not  be  startled,  as  if  I 
wore  holding  out  an  elevation  of  mind  utterly  to  be  despaired  of;  for 
all  thinking,  which  aims  honestly  and  earnestly  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  to  see  them  in  their  connections,  and  to  bnng  the  loose,  conflicting 
ideas  of  the  mind  into  consistency  and  harmony,  all  such  thinking,  no 
matter  in  what  sphere,  is  an  approach  to  the  dignity  of  which  I  speak. 
Tou  are  ajUi  capable  of  the  thinlang  which  I  recommend.  You  have  all 
practised  it  in  a  degree.     The  chud,  who  casts  an  inquiring  eye  on  a 
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new  toy,  and  breaks  it  to  pieces  that  he  may  discover  the  mysterious 
cause  of  its  moyements,  has  begun  the  work  of  which  I  speak,  has  begun 
to  be  a  philosopher,  has  begun  to  penetrate  the  unknown,  to  seek  con- 
sistency and  harmony  of  thought ;  and  let  him  ^o  on  as  he  has  begun, 
and  make  it  one  great  business  of  life  to  inquire  mto  the  elements,  con- 
nections, and  reasons  of  whatever  he  witnesses  in  his  own  breast,  or  in 
society,  or  in  outward  nature,  and,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  he  will 
rise  by  doCTees  to  a  freedom  and  force  of  thought,  to  a  breadth  and 
imity  of  Yiews,  which  will  be  to  him  an  inward  revelation  and  promise 
of  the  intellectual  greatness  for  which  he  was  created. 

You  will  observe,  that  in  speaking  of  force  of  thought  as  the  elevation 
of  the  labourer  and  of  every  human  being,  I  have  continually  supposed 
this  force  to  be  exerted  fDr  the  purpose  of  acquiring  Truth.  I  beg  you 
never  to  lose  sight  of  this  motive,  for  it  is  essential  to  intellectual  dignity. 
Force  of  thought  may  be  put  forth  for  other  purposes, — ^to  amass  wealth 
for  selfish  gratification,  to  give  the  individual  power  over  others,  to  blind 
others,  to  weave  a  web  of  sophistry,  to  cast  a  deceitful  lustre  on  vice, 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  But  energy  of  thought,  so 
employed,  is  suicidaL  The  intellect,  in  becoming  a  pander  to  vice,  a 
toot  of  the  passions,  an  advocate  of  lies,  becomes  not  only  degraded,  but 
diseased.  It  loses  the  capacity  of  distinguishing  truth  from  fiJsehood, 
good  from  evil,  ri^ht  from  wrong ;  it  becomes  as  worthless  as  an  eye 
which  cannot  distmguish  between  colours  or  forms.  Woe  to  that  mind 
which  wants  the  love  of  truth !  For  want  of  this,  genius  has  become  a 
scourge  to  the  world,  its  breath  a  poisonous  exhalation,  its  brightness  a 
seducer  into  paths  of  pestilence  and  death.  Truth  is  the  light  of  the 
Infinite  Mina,  and  the  image  of  God  in  his  creatures.  Nothing  endures 
but  truth.  The  dreams,  fictions,  theories,  which  men  would  substitute 
for  it,  soon  die.     Without  its  guidance  effort  is  vain,  and  hope  baseless. 

Accordingly,  the  love  of  truth,  a  deep  thirst  for  it,  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  seek  it  and  hold  it  flELst,  may  be  considered  as  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  culture  and  dignity.  Precious  as  thought  is,  the  love  of 
truth  is  still  more  precious ;  for  without  it,  thought  wanders  and  wastes 
itself,  and  precipitates  men  into  ^uilt  and  misery.  There  is  no  greater 
defect  in  eaucation  and  the  pulpit,  than  that  they  inculcate  so  little, 
an  impartial,  earnest,  reverential  love  of  truth,  a  readiness  to  toil, 
to  live  and  die  for  it.  Let  the  labouring  man  be  imbued  in  a  measure 
with  this  spirit ;  let  him  learn  to  regard  himself  as  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thought,  for  the  very  end  of  acquiring  truth ;  let  him  learn  to 
regard  truth  as  more  precious  than  his  daily  bread ;  and  the  spring  of 
true  and  perpetual  elevation  is  touched  witliin  him.  He  has  begun  to 
be  a  man ;  he  becomes  one  of  the  elect  of  his  race.  Nor  do  I  despair 
of  this  elevation  of  the  labourer.  Unhappily,  little,  almost  nothing  has 
been  done  as  yet,  to  inspire  either  rich  or  poor  with  the  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  or  for  the  life,  and  inspiration,  and  dignity  it  gives  to  the 
souL  The  prosperous  have  as  little  of  this  prindple  as  the  labourinjg 
mass.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  spirit  of  luxurious,  fashionable  life,  is 
more  hostile  to  it  than  the  hardships  of  the  poor.  Under  a  wise  culture, 
this  principle  may  be  awakened  in  all  classes,  and  wherever  awakened, 
it  will  form  philosophers,  successful  and  noble  thinkers.  These  remarks 
seem  to  me  particularly  important,  as  showing  how  intimate  a  union 
subsists  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  how  both  must 
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work  together  from  tho  beginning.  All  human  culture  rests  on  a  moral 
foundation,  on  an  impartial,  disinterested  spirit,  on  a  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  to  tho  truth.  Without  this  moral  power,  mere  force  of  thought 
avails  nothing  towards  our  elevation. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  tliat  the  work  of  thought  which  I  liavo 
insisted  on  is  difficult,  tliat  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  mind  for  the 
truth  is  harder  than  to  toil  with  tho  hands.  Be  it  so.  But  are  we  weak 
enough  to  hope  to  rise  without  toil?  Does  any  man,  labourer  or  not, 
expect  to  invigorate  body  or  mind  without  strenuous  effort?  Does  not 
the  child  grow  and  get  strength,  by  throwing  a  degree  of  hardship,  and 
vehemence,  and  conflict  into  his  very  MK)i-ts?  Does  not  life  without 
difficulty  become  insipid  and  joyless?  Cannot  a  strong  interest  turn 
difficulty  into  pleasure  ?  Let  the  love  of  truth,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
be  awakened,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  to  it  will  whet,  not  discourage, 
the  mind,  and  inspire  a  new  delight  in  its  acquisition. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Force  of  Thought  in  general.  My  views 
will  be  given  more  completely  and  distinctly,  by  considering,  next,  the 
objects  on  which  this  force  is  to  be  exerted.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
two  classes.  Matter  and  Mind ;  the  physical  world  which  falls  under  our 
eyes,  and  the  spiritual  world.  The  working  man  is  jmrticularly  called 
to  make  matter  his  study,  because  his  business  is  to  work  on  it,  and  ho 
works  more  wisely,  effectually,  cheerfully,  and  honourably,  in  proportion 
as  he  knows  what  he  acts  upon,  knows  the  laws  and  forces  of  which  lie 
avails  himself,  understands  the  reason  of  what  ho  does,  and  can  explain 
the  changes  which  fall  under  his  eye.  Labour  becomes  a  new  thing, 
when  tliought  is  thrown  hito  it,  when  the  mind  keeps  pace  with  the 
hands.  Every  farmer  should  study  chemistry,  so  as  to  understand  the 
elements  or  ingredients  which  enter  into  soils,  vegetation,  and  manures, 
and  the  laws  according  to  wliich  they  combine  with  and  are  loosened 
from  one  another.  So  the  mechanic  should  understand  the  mecliauic 
powers,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  tho  history  and  composition  of  the 
various  substances  which  he  works  on.  Let  me  add,  that  the  farmer 
and  the  mechanic  should  cultivate  the  perception  of  beauty.  What  a 
charm  and  new  value  might  the  farmer  add  to  his  groimds  and  cottage, 
were  he  a  man  of  taste !  The  product  of  the  mechanic,  be  it  great  or 
small,  a  house  or  a  shoe,  is  worth  more,  sometimes  much  more,  if  he 
can  succeed  in  giving  it  the  grace  of  proportion.  In  France,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  teach  drawing  to  mechanics,  that  they  may  get  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  sure  hand,  and  may  communicate  to  their  works  the  attrac- 
tion of  beauty.  Every  man  should  aim  to  impart  this  perfection  to  his 
labours.  The  more  of  Mind  we  carry  into  toil,  the  better.  Without 
a  habit  of  thought,  a  man  works  more  like  a  brute  or  machine,  than 
like  a  man.  With  it,  his  soul  is  kept  alive  amidst  his  toils.  He  learns 
to  fix  an  observing  eye  on  the  processes  of  his  trade,  catches  liints  which 
abridge  labour,  ^ets  glimpses  of  important  discoveries,  and  is  sometimes 
able  to  perfect  his  art.  Even  now,  after  all  the  miracles  of  invention 
which  honour  our  age,  we  little  suspect  what  improvements  of  machinery 
are  to  spring  from  spreading  intelligence  and  natural  science  among 
workmen. 

But  I  do  not  stop  here.  Nature  is  to  engage  our  force  of  thought, 
not  simply  for  the  aid  which  tho  knowledge  of  it  gives  in  working,  but 
£or  a  higher  end.     Nature  should  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  becaoso 
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SO  wonderful  a  work  of  God,  because  impressed  with  his  perfection, 
because  radiant  witli  beautj»  and  grandeur,  and  wisdom,  and  benifi- 
cence.  A  labourer,  like  every  other  man,  is  to  be  liberally  educated, 
i.  e.  he  is  to  get  knowledge  not  only  for  his  bodily  subsistence,  but  for 
the  life,  and  growth,  and  elevation  of  his  mind.  Am  I  asked,  whether 
I  expect  the  labourer  to  traverse  the  whole  circle  of  the  physical 
sciences  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  do  I  expect  the  merchant,  or  the  lawyer, 
or  preacher  to  do  it.  Nor  is  this  at  all  necessary  to  elevation  of  soul. 
The  truths  of  physical  science,  which  give  ^atost  dignity  to  the  mind, 
are  those  general  laws  of  the  creation,  which  it  has  required  ages  to 
unfold,  but  which  an  active  mind,  bent  on  self-enlargement,  may  so  far 
study  and  comprehend,  as  to  interpret  the  changes  of  nature  pei'petu- 
ally  taking  place  around  us,  as  to  see  in  all  tlie  forces  of  the  universe, 
the  workings  of  One  Infinite  Power,  and  in  aU  its  arrangements  the 
manifestation  of  One  Unsearchable  Wisdom. 

And  this  leads  me  to  observe  the  second  great  object  on  which  force 
of  thought  is  to  be  exerted,  and  that  is,  Mind,  Spirit,  comprehending 
under  5iis  word,  God  and  aU  his  intelligent  offspring.  This  is  the 
subject  of  what  are  called  the  metaphysical  and  moral  sciences.  Tliis 
is  the  grand  field  for  thought ;  for  the  outward,  material  world  is  the 
shadow  of  the  spiritual,  and  made  to  minister  to  it.  This  study  is  of 
vast  extent.  It  comprehends  theology,  metaphysi(;s,  moral  philosophy, 
political  science,  history,  Utcrature.  This  is  a  formidable  list,  and  it 
may  seem  to  include  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  which  is  necessarily 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labourer.  But  it  is  an  interesting 
thought,  that  the  key  to  these  various  sciences  is  given  to  every  human 
being  in  his  own  nature,  so  that  they  are  peculiarlv  accessible  to  him. 
How  is  it  that  I  get  my  ideas  of  God,  of  ray  fellow-creatures,  of  the 
deeds,  suffering,  motives,  which  make  up  universal  history?  I  compre- 
hend all  these  from  the  consciousness  of  what  passes  in  my  own  soul. 
The  mind  within  me  is  a  type,  representative  of  all  others,  and  therefore 
I  can  understand  all.  Whence  come  my  conceptions  of  the  intelligence, 
and  justice,  and  goodness,  and  power  of  God  ?  It  is  because  my  own 
spirit  contains  the  germs  of  these  attributes.  The  ideas  of  them  are 
first  derived  from  my  own  nature,  and  therefore  I  comprehend  them  in 
other  beinp.  Tims  the  foundation  of  all  the  scienc^es  which  treat  of 
mind  is  laid  in  every  man's  breast.  The  good  man  is  exercising  in  his 
business  and  £unily,  faculties  and  affections  which  bear  a  likeness  to 
the  attributes  of  the  divinity,  and  to  the  energies  which  have  made  the 
greatest  men  illustrious  ;  so  that  in  stud^nng  himself,  in  learning  the 
highest  principles  and  laws  of  his  own  soul,  he  is  in^  truth  studying 
God,  studying  all  human  history,  studying  tlie  philosophy  which  has 
immortalised  the  sages  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  In  every  man's 
mind  and  life  all  other  minds  and  lives  are  more  or  less  represented  and 
wrapped  up.  To  study  other  things,  I  must  go  into  the  outward  world 
and  perhaps  go  far.  To  study  the  science  of  spirit,  I  must  come  home 
and  enter  my  own  souL  The  profoundest  books  that  have  ever  been 
written,  do  nothing  more  than  bring  out,  place  in  clear  light,  what  is 
passing  in  each  of  your  minds.  So  near  you,  so  within  you  is  the 
grandest  truth. 

1  have  indeed  no  expectation,  that  the  labourer  is  to  imderstand  in 
detail  the  various  sciences  which  relate  to  Mind.     Few  men  in  any 
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vocation  do  so  understand  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  ;  though,  where 
time  can  be  commanded,  the  thorough  study  of  some  particular  branch, 
in  which  the  indiyidual  has  a  special  interest,  will  be  found  of  great 
utility.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  the  soul  is,  not  that  a  man  should 
know  all  that  has  been  thought  and  written  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
nature,  not  that  a  man  should  become  an  Encyclopedia,  but  that  the 
Great  Ideas,  in  which  all  discoveries  terminate,  which  sum  up  all 
sciences,  which  the  philosopher  extracts  from  infinite  details,  may  bo 
comprehended  and  relt.  It  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  know- 
ledge, which  determines  the  mind's  dignity.  A  man  of  immense  infor- 
mation, may,  through  the  want  of  large  and  comprehensive  ideas,  be  hr 
inferior  in  intellect  to  a  labourer,  who,  with  little  knowled^,  has  yet 
seized  on  great  truths.  For  example,  I  do  not  expect  the  hbourer  to 
study  thedogy  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
in  the  history  of  sects,  &c.  &c, ;  nor  is  this  needful.  All  theology, 
scattered  as  it  is  through  countless  volumes,  is  summed  up  in  the 
idea  of  God ;  and  let  this  idea  shine  bright  and  clear  in  the  labourer's 
soul,  and  he  has  the  essence  of  theological  libraries,  and  a  far  higher 
light  than  has  visited  thousands  of  renowned  divines.  A  great  mind  is 
formed  by  a  few  great  ideas,  not  by  an  infinity  of  loose  details.  I  have 
known  very  learned  men,  who  seemed  to  me  very  poor  in  intellect, 
because  they  had  no  grand  thoughts.  What  avails  it,  that  a  man  has 
studied  ever  so  minutely  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  the  great 
Ideas  of  Freedom,  and  Beauty,  and  Valour,  and  Spiritual  Energy,  have 
not  been  kindled  by  those  records  into  living  fires  in  his  soiu.  The 
illumination  of  an  a^e  does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of  its  knowledge, 
but  in  the  broad  and  noble  principles,  of  wliich  that  knowledge  is  tho 
foundation  and  inspirer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  most  laborious  and 
successful  student  is  confined  in  his  researches  to  a  very  few  of  God's 
works  ;  but  this  limited  knowledge  of  things  may  still  suggest  universal 
laws,  broad  principles,  grand  ideas,  and  these  elevate  the  mind.  There 
are  certain  liioughts,  principles,  ideas,  which  by  their  nature  rule  over 
all  knowledge,  which  are  intrinsicaUy  glorious,  quickening,  all-compre- 
hending, eternal;  and  with  these  I  desire  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the 
labourer  and  of  every  human  being. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the  Great 
Ideas  which  belong  to  the  study  or  science  of  mind.  Of  course,  the 
first  of  these,  the  grandest,  the  most  comprehensive,  is  the  idea  of  God, 
the  Parent  Mind,  the  primitive  and  Infimte  Intelligence.  Every  man*s 
elevation  is  to  be  measured  first  and  chiefly  by  his  conception  of  this 
Great  Being ;  and  to  attain  a  just,  and  bright,  and  quickening  know- 
ledge of  Him,  is  the  highest  aim  of  thought.  In  truth,  the  great  end 
of  the  universe,  of  revelation,  of  life,  is  to  develope  in  us  the  idea  of 
Crod.  Much  earnest,  patient,  laborious  thought,  is  required  to  see  this 
Infinite  Being  as  he  is,  to  rise  above  the  bw,  gross  notions  of  the 
Divinity,  which  rush  in  upon  us  from  our  passions,  from  our  selfifih 
partiahties,  and  from  the  low-minded  world  around  us.  There  is  one 
view  of  God  particularly  suited  to  elevate  us.  I  mean  the  view  of  him 
as  the  "  Father  of  our  spirits  ;'*  as  having  created  us  with  great  powers 
to  grow  up  to  perfection  ;  as  having  ordained  all  outward  tilings  to  min- 
ister to  the  progress  of  the  soul ;  as  always  present  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  us,  to  wake  us  up  to  inward  life,  and  to  judge  ana  rebuke 
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onr  wrong-doing ;  as  looking  witli  parental  jojr  on  our  resistance  of  evil ; 
as  desiring  to  communicate  himself  to  our  minds  for  ever.  This  one 
idea,  expanded  in  the  breast  of  the  labourer,  is  a  germ  of  elevation, 
more  fruitful  than  all  science,  no  matter  how  extensive  or  profound, 
which  treats  only  of  outward  and  finite  things.  It  places  hun  in  the 
first  rank  of  human  beings.  You  hear  of  great  theologians.  He  only 
deserves  the  name,  be  his  condition  what  it  may,  who  has,  by  thought 
and  obedience,  purified  and  enlarged  his  conceptions  of  God. 

From  the  idea  of  God,  I  proceed  to  another  grand  one — that  of  Man, 
of  human  nature;  and  tms  should  be  the  object  of  serious,  intense 
thought.  Few  men  know,  as  yet,  what  a  man  is.  They  know  his 
clothes,  his  complexion,  his  property,  his  rank,  his  follies,  and  his  out- 
ward life.  But  the  thought  of  his  mward  being,  his  proper  humani^, 
has  hardly  dawned  on  multitudes  ;  and  yet  who  can  live  a  man's  lii^, 
that  does  not  know  what  is  the  distinctive  worth  of  a  human  being  ? 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how  &ithful  men  generally  are  to  their 
idea  of  a  man ;  how  they  act  up  to  it.  Spread  the  notion,  that  courage 
is  true  manhood,  and  how  many  will  die  rather  than  fedl  short  of  that 
standard;  and  hence,  the  true  idea  of  a  man,  brought  out  in  the 
labourer's  mind,  elevates  him  above  every  other  class  who  may  want 
it  Am  I  asked  for  my  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  human  being  ? 
I  should  say,  that  it  consists,  first,  in  that  spiritual  principle,  called 
sometimes  the  Reason,  sometimes  the  Conscience,  which,  rising  above 
what  is  local  and  temporary,  discerns  immutable  truth,  and  everlasting 
right ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  imperfect  thin^,  conceives  of  Perfection ; 
which  is  universal  and  impartial,  standing  m  direct  opposition  to  the 
partial,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature;  which  says  to  me  with 
authority,  that  my  neighbour  is  as  precious  as  myself,  and  his  rights 
as  sacred  as  my  own ;  which  commands  me  to  receive  all  truth,  how- 
ever it  may  war  with  my  pride,  and  to  do  all  justice,  however  it  may 
conflict  with  my  interest ;  and  which  calls  me  to  rejoice  with  love  in  afi 
that  is  beautiful,  good,  holy,  happy,  in  whatever  being  these  attributes 
may  be  found.  This  principle  is  a  ray  of  Divinity  in  man.  We  do  not 
know  what  man  is,  till  something  of  the  celestial  grandeur  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  soul  be  discerned.  There  is  another  grand  view  of  man, 
included  indeed  in  the  former,  yet  deserving  distinct  notice.  lie  is  a 
Free  being ;  created  to  act  from  a  spring  m  bis  own  breast,  to  form 
himself,  and  to  decide  his  own  destiny;  connected  intimately  with 
nature,  but  not  enslaved  to  it ;  connected  still  more  strongly  with  €rod, 
yet  not  enslaved  even  to  the  Divinity,  but  having  power  to  render*  or 
withheld  the  service  due  to  his  Creator ;  encompassed  by  a  thousand 
warring  forces,  by  physical  elements  which  inflict  pleasure  and  pain,  by 
dangers  seen  and  unseen,  by  the  influences  of  a  tempting,  sinful  worla, 
yet  endued  by  Grod  with  power  to  contend  with  all,  to  perfect  himself 
Dy  conflict  with  the  very  forces  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  him, 
ouch  is  the  idea  of  a  mau.  Happy  he  in  whom  it  is  unfolded  by  ear- 
nest thought. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  be  ^ad  to  speak  of  other  great  ideas  belon^png 
to  the  science  of  mind,  and  which  sum  up  and  give  us,  in  one  bright 
expression,  the  speculations  of  ages.  The  idea  of  Human  Life,  of  its 
true  end  and  greatness ;  the  idea  of  Virtue,  as  the  absolute  and  ultimate 
good ;  the  idea  of  Liberty,  which  is  the  highest  thought  of  political 
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Bcicnco,  and  which,  by  its  iiitimato  presence  to  the  minds  of  tbo 
people,  is  the  cliief  spring  of  our  country's  life  and  greatness, — all 
these  might  be  enlarged  on;  and  I  might  show  how  these  may  be 
awakened  in  the  labourer,  and  may  give  him  an  elevation  which  many 
who  are  above  lalwur  want.  But,  leaving  all  these,  I  will  only  refer  to 
anotlier,  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  science  of  mind,  and 
which  the  labourer,  in  common  with  every  man,  may  and  should 
receive,  and  should  strengthen  by  patient  thought.  It  is  the  Idea  of 
his  Importance  as  an  Individual.  He  is  to  understand  that  he  has  a 
value,  not  as  belonging  to  a  community,  and  contributing  to  a  general 
good  which  is  distinct  from  himself,  but  on  liis  own  account.  lie  is  not 
a  mere  part  of  a  machine.  In  a  machine  the  parts  are  useless,  but  as 
conductmg  to  the  end  of  the  whole,  for  which  alone  they  subsist.  Not 
so  a  man.  lie  is  not  simply  a  means,  but  an  end,  ana  exists  for  hia 
own  sake,  for  the  unfolding  of  his  nature,  for  his  own  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. True,  he  is  to  work  for  others,  but  not  servilely,  not  witii  a 
broken  spirit,  not  so  as  to  degrade  himself;  he  is  to  work  for  others 
from  a  wise  self-regard,  from  principles  of  justice  and  benevolence,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  a  free  will  and  intelligence,  by  wliich  his  own  character 
is  perfected.  His  individual  dignity,  not  aerived  from  birth,  from 
success,  from  wealth,  from  outward  show,  but  consisting  in  the  inde- 
structible principles  of  his  soul,  this  ought  to  enter  into  his  habitual 
consciousness.  I  do  not  speak  rhetorically  or  use  the  cant  of  rhapsodists, 
but  I  utter  my  calm,  deliberate  conviction,  when  I  say,  that  the  labourer 
ought  to  regard  himself  with  a  self-respect,  unknown  to  the  proudest 
monarch  who  rests  on  outward  rank. 

I  have  now  illustrated  what  I  mean  by  the  Great  Ideas  which  exalt 
tlie  mind.  Their  worth  and  power  caimot  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
the  mightiest  influences  on  earth.  One  great  thought  breathed  into  a 
man  may  regenerate  him.  The  idea  of  Freedom  in  ancient  and  modem 
republi<;s,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  in  various  religious  sects,  the  idea  of 
Immortality,  how  have  these  triumphed  over  worldly  interests !  How 
many  heroes  and  martyrs  have  they  formed!  Great  ideas  are  mightier 
tlian  the  passions.  To  awaken  them  is  the  highest  office  of  education. 
As  yet  it  has  been  little  thought  of.  The  education  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  has  consisted  in  giving  them  mechanical  habits,  in  breaking 
them  to  current  usages  and  modes  of  thinging,  in  teaching  religion  and 
morality  as  traditions.  It  is  time  that  a  national  culture  should  take 
place  of  the  mechanical ;  that  men  should  learn  to  act  more  from  ideas 
and  princi])los,  and  less  from  blind  impulse  and  undisceming  imitation. 

Am  I  met  here  by  the  constantly  recurring  objection,  tliat  such  great 
thoughts  as  have  now  been  treated  of,  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  multi- 
tude of  men,  whose  means  of  culture  are  so  confined  ?  To  this  difficulty  I 
shall  reply  in  tlie  next  lecture ;  but  I  wish  to  state  a  fact,  or  law  of  our 
natm-e,  very  cliecring  to  those  who,  with  few  means,  still  pant  for 
generous  improvement.  It  is  this,  tliat  great  ideas  come  to  us  less  from 
outward,  direct,  laborioits  tca<.'hing,  than  from  indirect  influentjes,  and 
from  the  native  workuig  of  our  minds ;  so  tliat  those  who  want  the 
outward  apparatus  for  extensive  learning,  are  not  cut  off  from  them. 
Thus,  laborious  teachers  may  irilstruct  us  for  years  in  God,  and  virtue, 
and  the  soul,  and  we  may  remain  nearly  as  ignorant  of  them  as  at  the 
bt'ginuing ;  whilst  a  look,  a  tone,  an  a(!t  of  a  fcUow-crcature,  who  is 
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kindled  bj  a  grand  thought,  and  who  is  tlirown  in  our  path  at  some 
susceptible  season  of  life,  will  do  much  to  awaken  and  expand  this 
thought  within  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  greatest  ideas 
often  come  to  us,  when  right-minded,  we  know  not  liow.  Tliej  flash 
on  us  as  lights  fi-om  heaven.  A  man  seriouslj  given  to  the  culture  of 
Ids  mind  in  virtue  and  truth,  finds  himself  under  better  teaching  than 
that  of  man.  Revelations  of  his  own  soul,  of  God\s  intimate  presence, 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  creation,  of  the  glory  of  disinterestedness,  of  the 
deformity  of  wrong-doing,  of  the  dignity  of  universal  justice,  of  the 
might  of  moral  principle,  of  the  immutableness  of  truth,  of  immortality, 
and  of  the  inward  scources  of  happiness ;  these  revelations,  awakening 
a  thirst  for  something  higher  than  he  is  or  has,  come  of  themselves  to 
an  humble,  self-improving  man.  Sometimes  a  common  scene  in  nature, 
one  of  the  common  relations  of  life,  will  open  itself  to  us  with  a  bright- 
ness and  pregnancy  of  meaning  unknown  before.  Sometimes  a  thought 
of  this  kind  forms  an  era  in  hfe.  It  clianges  the  whole  future  course. 
It  is  a  new  creation.  And  these  great  ideas  are  not  confined  to  men  of 
any  class.  They  are  communications  of  the  Infinite  Mind  to  all  minds 
which  are  open  to  their  reception ;  and  labour  is  a  far  better  condition 
for  their  reception  than  luxurious  or  fashionable  life.  It  is  even 
better  tlian  a  studious  life,  v/hen  this  fosters  vanity,  pride,  and  the 
spirit  of  jealous  competition.  A  childhke  simplicity  attracts  these 
revelations  more  than  a  selfish  culture  of  intellect,  however  far  ex- 
tended.—  Perhaps  a  caution  shoidd  be  added  to  these  suggestions. 
In  speaking  of  great  ideas,  as  sometimes  springing  up  of  themselves, 
as  sudden  illummations,  I  have  no  thought  of  teaching  that  we  are  to 
wait  for  them  passively,  or  to  give  up  our  minds  unthinkingly  to  their 
control.  Wo  must  prepare  oursolv(>s  for  them  by  faithfulness  to  our 
own  powers,  by  availing  ourselves  of  all  means  of  culture  within  our 
rea<.^h ;  and  what  is  more,  these  illuminations,  if  they  come,  are  not 
distinct,  complete,  perfect  views,  but  glimpses,  suggestions,  flashes  given 
us,  like  all  notices  and  impressions  from  the  outward  world,  to  be 
thought  upon,  to  be  made  subjects  of  patient  reflection,  to  be  brought 
by  our  oimi  intellect  and  activity  into  their  true  connection  with  all  our 
other  thoughts.  A  great  idea  without  reflection,  may  dazzle  and 
l>ewilder,  may  destroy  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  mind,  and 
impel  to  dangerous  excess.  It  is  to  awaken  the  free,  earnest  exertion 
of  our  powers,  to  rouse  us  from  passiveness  to  activity  and  life,  that 
inward  inspirations,  and  the  teachings  of  outward  nature,  are  accorded 
to  the  mind. 

I  liave  thus  spoken  at  large  of  that  Force  of  Thought  which  the  labourer 
is  to  seek  as  his  true  elevation ;  and  I  will  close  the  subject  with  observing, 
that  on  wliatcver  object*,  or  for  whatever  puq>oses  this  force  may  b.i 
exerted,  one  purpose  should  bo  habitually  predominant,  and  that  is,  to 
gain  a  larger,  clearer  comprehension  of  all  the  duties  of  life.  Thought 
cannot  take  too  wide  a  range  ;  but  its  chief  aim  should  bo  to  acquire 
juster  and  brightor  perceptions  of  tlH3  Right  and  the  Good,  in  every 
relation  and  condition  in  which  we  may  Iw  placed.  Do  not  imagine  that 
I  am  here  talking  professionally,  or  sliding  unconsciously,  h\  the  force  of 
liabit,  into  the  tone  of  the  j)uli>it  The  subject  of  Duty  belongs  equally 
to  all  professions  and  aU  conditions.  It  wore  as  wise  to  think  of  living 
without  breath,  or  of  seeing  without  li^ht,  as  to  exclu<le  moral  auu 
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religious  piiiiciple  from  the  work  of  self-elevation.  And  I  say  this, 
because  you  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  mere  knowledge  for  improvement. 
Knowleoge  fails  of  its  best  end,  when  it  does  not  minister  to  a  high 
virtue.  I  do  not  say,  that  we  are  never  to  think,  read,  or  study,  but 
for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  our  duties.  The  mind  must  not  be 
tied  down  by  rigid  rules.  Curiosity,  amusement,  natural  tastes,  may 
innocently  mrect  reading  and  study  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  in  these 
cases,  however,  we  are  bound  to  improve  ourselves  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  by  seeking  truth  and  rejecting  felsehood,  and  by  watching 
against  the  taint  which  mheres  in  almost  aU  human  productions.  What 
avails  intellectual  without  moral  power?  How  little  does  it  avail  us  to 
study  the  outward  world,  if  its  greatness  inspire  no  reverence  of  its 
Author,  if  its  beneficence  awaken  no  kindred  love  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures?  How  little  does  it  avail  us  to  studv  history,  if  the  past  do 
not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  dangers  and  duties  of  the  present ;  if 
from  the  sufiferings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  do  not  leam 
how  to  suffer,  and  from  their  great  and  good  deeds  how  to  act  nobly ; 
if  the  developement  of  the  human  heart,  in  di£Ferent  ages  and  countries, 
do  not  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  ourselves?  How  little  does 
literature  benefit  us,  if  the  sketches  of  life  and  character,  the  generous 
sentiments,  the  testimonies  to  disinterestedness  and  rectitude,  with 
which  it  abounds,  do  not  incite  and  guide  us  to  wiser,  purer,  and  more 
graceful  action?  How  little  substantial  good  do  we  derive  from  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  if  the  beauty  which  delights  the  imagination,  do  not 
warm  and  refine  the  heart,  and  raise  us  to  the  love  and  admiration  of 
what  is  fair,  and  perfect,  and  lofty,  in  character  and  life?  Let  our 
studies  be  as  wide  as  our  condition  will  allow ;  but  let  this  be  their 
highest  aim,  to  instruct  us  in  our  dutj  and  happiness,  in  the  perfection 
of  our  nature,  in  the  true  use  of  life,  m  the  best  direction  of  our  powers. 
Then  is  the  culture  of  intellect  an  unmixed  good,  when  it  is  sacredly 
used  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  to  feed  the  flame  of  generous  sentiment, 
to  perfect  us  in  our  common  employments,  to  throw  a  grace  over  our 
common  actions,  to  make  us  sources  of  innocent  cheerfulness  and  centres 
of  holy  influence,  and  to  give  us  courage,  strength,  stability,  amidst  the 
sudden  changes  and  sore  temptations  and  trials  of  life. 
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LECTURE  11. 


In  my  last  Lecture,  I  invited  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  great 
i  iterest»  the  elevation  of  the  labourinq:  portion  of  the  community.  I 
])ropo3e(i  to  consider,  first,  in  wliat  this  elevation  consists ;  secondly, 
til 'J  objections  which  may  be  made  to  its  practicableness ;  thirdly,  the 
circumstances  wliich  now  favour  it,  and  give  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
more  and  more  accomplished.  In  considering  the  first  head,  I  be^an 
with  stating  in  what  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  class  does  not  consist, 
and  then  proceeded  to  show  positively  what  it  is,  what  it  does  consist 
in.  I  want  time  to  retrace  the  ground  over  which  wo  tlien  travelled. 
I  must  trust  to  your  memories.  I  was  obliged  by  my  narrow  limits  to 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Intellectual  Elevation 
which  the  labourer  is  to  propose ;  though  in  treating  tliis  topic,  I  showed 
the  moral,  religious,  social  improvements  which  enter  into  liis  true 
dignity.  I  observed,  that  the  labourer  was  to  be  a  student,  a  thinker, 
an  intellectual  man,  as  well  as  a  labourer ;  and  suggested  the  qualifications 
of  this  truth  which  are  required  by  his  peculiar  employment,  by  his 
daily  engagement  in  manual  toil.  I  now  come  to  consider  the  objections 
which  spring  up  in  many  minds,  when  such  views  of  the  labourer's 
destiny  are  given.     This  is  our  second  head. 

First,  it  will  be  objected,  that  the  labouring  multitude  cannot  com- 
mand a  variety  of  books,  or  spend  much  time  in  reading ;  and  how, 
then,  can  they  gain  the  force  of  thought,  and  the  great  ideas,  wliich 
were  treated  of  m  the  former  lecture.  This  objection  grows  out  of  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  confound  intellectual  improvement  with  book- 
feanung.  Some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  m  a  printed 
page,  that  typos  give  a  higher  knowledge  than  can  be  gained  from  other 
sources.  Reading  Is  considered  as  the  royal  road  to  intellectual 
eminence.  This  prejudice  I  have  virtually  set  aside  in  my  previous 
remarks ;  but  it  bias  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  many  as  to  need  some 
consideration.  I  sliall  not  attempt  to  repel  the  objection  by  decrying 
books.  Truly  good  books  are  more  than  mines  to  those  who  can 
understand  them.  They  are  the  breathings  of  the  great  souls  of  past 
times.  Genius  is  not  embalmed  in  them,  as  is  sometimes  said,  but  lives 
in  tJiem  perpetually.  But  we  need  not  many  books  to  answer  the  great 
ends  of  reading.  A  few  are  bettor  than  many  ;  and  a  little  time  given 
to  a  faithful  study  of  the  few  wiU  be  enough  to  quicken  thought  and 
enrich  the  mind.  The  greatest  men  have  not  been  book-men.  Wash- 
ington, it  lias  often  been  said,  was  no  great  reader.  The  learning 
commonly  gathered  from  books  is  of  less  worth  than  the  truths  we  gain 
from  experience  and  reflection.  Indeed,  most  of  the  knowledge  from 
reading,  in  these  days,  being  acquired  with  little  mental  action,  and 
seldom  or  never  reflected  on  and  turned  to  use,  is  very  much  a  vain 
show.      Events  stirring  the  mind  to  earnest  thought  and  vigorous 
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application  of  its  resources,  do  vastly  more  to  elevate  the  mind  tlian 
most  of  our  studies  at  the  present  time.  Few  of  the  books,  read  among 
us,  deserve  to  be  read.  Most  of  them  have  no  pruiciple  of  life,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  die  the  year  of  tlieir  birth.  They  do  not 
come  from  thinkers,  and  how  can  they  awaken  thought?  A  great 
proportion  of  the  reading  of  this  city  is  useless,  I  had  almost  said 
pernicious.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  labourers  exchanging  their 
toils  for  the  reading  of  many  of  our  young  ladies  and  young  genuemen, 
who  look  on  the  intellect  as  given  them  for  amusement,  who  read,  as 
they  visit,  for  amusement,  who  discuss  no  great  truths,  and  put  fortli 
no  energy  of  thought  on  the  topics  which  fly  through  theu*  minds. 
With  this  insensibility  to  the  dignity  of  the  mtellect,  and  this  frittering 
away  of  the  mind  on  supei-ficial  reading,  I  see  not  witli  what  face  they 
can  claim  superiority  to  the  labouring  mass,  who  certainly  understand 
one  tiling  thorouglily,  that  is,  their  own  business,  and  who  are  doing 
something  usefid  for  themselves  and  their  fellow-creatures.  The  great 
use  of  books  is,  to  rouse  us  to  thought ;  to  tuni  us  to  questions  which 
great  men  have  been  working  on  for  ages ;  to  furnish  us  with  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  imagination,  and  moral  feeling ;  to  breathe 
into  us  a  moral  life  from  higher  spirits  than  our  own ;  and  this  benefit 
of  books  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  much  time  for  retired 
study. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  the  labouring  classes 
because  they  cannot  live  in  libraries,  that  the  highest  sources  of  truth, 
light,  and  elevation  of  mind,  are  not  libraries,  but  our  inward  and 
outward  experience.  Human  life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  burdens 
and  alleviations,  its  crimes  and  virtues,  its  deep  wants,  its  solenm 
changes,  and  its  retributions,  always  pressing  on  us ;  what  a  library  is 
this!  and  who  may  not  study  it?  Every  human  being  is  a  volume, 
worthy  to  be  studied.  The  lx)oks  which  circulate  most  freely  througli 
the  community,  are  those  whicjli  give  us  pictures  of  human  life.  How 
much  more  improving  is  the  original,  did  we  know  how  to  read  it  ?  The 
labourer  has  this  page  always  oj)en  before  him;  and,  still  more,  the 
labourer  is  every  day  writing  a  volume  more  full  of  instruction  than  all 
human  productions,  I  mean  his  own  life.  No  work  of  tlie  most  exalted 
genius  can  teach  us  so  much  as  the  revelation  of  human  nature  in  the 
secrets  of  our  own  souls,  in  the  workings  of  our  o\^ni  passions,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  intelligence,  in  the  retributions  which  follow  our  own 
good  and  evil  deeds,  in  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  ])resent,  in  the  spon- 
taneous thouglits  and  aspirations,  which  fonn  part  of  every  man's 
biography.  The  study  of  our  own  history  from  childliood,  of  all  the 
stages  of  our  developement,  of  the  good  and  bad  influences  which  have 
beset  us,  of  our  mutations  of  feeling  and  purpose,  and  of  the  great  cur- 
rent which  is  setting  us  towards  future  happiness  or  woe ;  this  is  a  study 
to  make  us  nobly  wise ;  and  who  of  us  has  not  ac(;ess  to  this  fountain 
of  eternal  tnith?  May  not  the  labourer  study  and  imderstand  the 
pages  which  he  is  writing  in  his  own  breast  ? 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  aimed  to  remove  the  false  notion  into  which 
labourers  themselves  fall,  that  they  can  do  little  towards  acquiring  force 
and  fulness  of  thought,  because  in  want  of  books.  I  shall  next  turn  to 
prejudices  more  confined  to  other  cliishcs.  A  very  common  one  is,  tliat 
the  Many  are  not  to  be  called  to  think,  study,  improve  their  mindftf 
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because  a  privileged  few  are  intended  by  God  to  do  their  tliiuking  for 
them.  **  Providence,**  it  is  said,  **  raises  np  superior  minds,  whose 
office  it  is  to  discover  truth  for  the  rest  of  the  race.  Thinking  and 
manual  toil  are  not  meant  to  go  together.  The  dinsiou  of  labour  is  a 
great  law  of  nature.  One  man  is  to  servo  society  by  his  hea<l,  another 
by  his  hands.  Let  each  class  keep  to  its  proper  work.*'  These  doc- 
trines I  protest  against.  I  deny  to  any  individual  or  class  this  monopoly 
of  thought.  Wlio  among  men  can  show  God*s  commission  to  think  for 
his  brethren,  to  sliape  passively  the  intellect  of  the  mass,  to  stamj)  hia 
own  image  on  them  as  if  they  were  wax?  As  well  might  a  few  claim 
a  monopoly  of  light  and  air,  of  seeing  and  breathing,  as  of  thought.  Is 
not  the  intellect  as  universal  a  gift  as  the  organs  of  sight  and  respiration? 
Is  not  truth  as  freely  spread  abroad  as  the  atmosphere  or  the  smi*s  rays? 
Can  we  imagine  that  God's  highest  gifts  of  intelligence,  imagination 
and  moral  power,  were  bestowed  to  provide  only  for  animal  wants  ?  to 
bo  denied  the  natural  means  of  growth,  which  is  action?  to  be  starved 
by  drudgery?  Were  the  mass  of  men  made  to  bo  monsters?  to  grow 
only  in  a  few  organs  and  facidties,  and  to  pine  away  and  shrivel  in 
others?  or  were  tliey  made  to  put  forth  all  the  powers  of  men,  especially 
the  best  and  most  distinguishing?  No  man,  not  the  lowest,  is  all  hands, 
all  bones  and  muscles.  The  mind  is  more  essential  to  human  nature, 
and  more  enduring  than  the  limbs ;  and  was  this  man  to  lie  dea<l  ?  Is 
not  thought  the  right  and  duty  of  all  ?  Is  not  truth  alike  precious  to 
all?  Is  not  truth  the  natural  aliment  of  the  mind,  as  plandy  as  the 
wholesome  grain  is  of  the  body  ?  Is  not  the  mind  adapted  to  thought, 
a<*  plainly  as  the  eve  to  liglit,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  Who  dares  to  withhold 
it  from  Its  natural  action,  its  natural  element  and  joy?  Undoubtedly 
some  are  more  gifted  than  others,  and  are  marked  out  for  more  studious 
lives.  But  the  work  of  such  men  is  not  to  do  others*  thinking  for  them, 
but  to  help  them  to  think  more  vigorously  and  effectually.  Great  muuls 
are  to  make  others  great.  Their  superiority  is  to  be  used,  not  to  break 
the  multitude  to  intellectual  vassalage,  not  to  establish  over  them  a 
spiritual  tyranny,  but  to  rouse  them  from  lethargy,  and  to  aid  tliem  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  light  and  life  which  spring  up  in  one  soul 
are  to  be  spread  far  anrl  wi<.le.  Of  all  treasons  aganist  humanity,  there 
is  no  one  worse  than  his  who  employs  great  intellectual  force  to  keep 
down  the  intellect  of  his  less  favoured  brother. 

It  is  sometimes  urg<Ml  by  those  wlio  consid*^r  the  multitude  as  not 
intended  to  think,  that  at  best  they  can  learn  l>ut  little,  and  that  this 
is  likely  to  harm  rather  than  to  do  tliem  good.  **  A  little  loarninir,** 
we  are  told,  **  is  a  dangerous  thing.*'  **  Shallow  draughts"  of  knowlodgo 
are  worse  than  ignorance.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  said,  can  go  to 
the  bottom  of  nothing ;  and  the  result  of  stimulating  them  to  thought, 
will  be  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  set  of  half-thinkers.  To  this 
argument  I  reply,  first,  that  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  proving  too 
much ;  for,  if  vahd,  it  shows  that  none  of  any  class  ought  to  think. 
For  who,  I  would  ask,  can  go  to  the  bottom  of  anything?  Whose 
"  learning"  is  not  **  little? "  Svhose  **  draughts"  of  knowledge  are  not 
**  shallow?**  Who  of  us  has  fetliomed  the  doptlis  of  a  single  product 
of  nature  or  a  single  event  in  history?  Who  of  us  is  not  baffled  by  the 
mysteries  in  a  grain  of  sand^  How  contracted  the  rango  <^f  the  widest 
intellect!     But  is  our  knowledge,  because  so  little,  of  no  worth?     Are 
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WO  to  despisf  tlif  les>uns  which  are  taught  us  in  this  book  of  creation, 
in  this  narrow  round  of  human  experience,  because  an  infinite  universe 
.stret<'hes  around  us,  wliich  we  have  no  means  of  exploring,  and  in  which 
the  eartli,  and  sun,  and  planets,  dwindle  to  a  point?  Wo  shoidd 
reniomlx^r,  that  the  known,  however  little  it  may  be,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  boundless  unknown,  and  a  step  towards  it.  We  shoidd  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  gravest  truths  may  bo  gathered  from  a  very  narrow- 
compass  of  information.  God  is  revealed  in  his  smallest  work,  as 
truly  as  in  his  greatest.  The  principles  of  human  nature  may  be 
studied  better  in  a  family,  than  in  tlie  history  of  the  world.  The  finite 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  infinite.  The  great  Ideas,  of  which  I  have 
fonnerly  spoken,  are  witliin  the  reach  of  every  man  who  thirsts  for 
truth  and  seeks  it  with  singleness  of  mind.  I  will  only  add,  tliat  the 
lalx)uring  class  are  not  now  condemned  to  draughts  of  knowledge  so 
shallow  as  to  merit  scorn.  Many  of  them  know  more  of  the  outward 
world  than  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity ;  and  Christianity  has  opened 
to  them  mysteri(?s  of  the  spiritual  world,  which  kings  and  prophets  were 
not  privileged  to  understand.  And  are  they,  then,  to  bo  doomed  to 
spiritual  inaction,  as  incapable  of  useful  thought? 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  multitude  may  thiidc  on  tlio  common 
business  of  life,  but  not  on  higher  subjects,  and  especially  on  rehgion. 
This,  it  is  said,  must  Ik?  received  on  authority ;  on  this,  men  in 
general  can  form  no  judgment  of  their  own.  But  this  is  the  last 
sul»ject  on  whi(;h  the  individual  should  be  willing  to  surrender  himself 
to  others*  dictation.  In  nothing  has  he  so  strong  an  interest.  In 
nothing  is  it  so  important  that  his  mind  and  he.art  should  be  alive  and 
engaged.  In  nothing  has  he  readier  means  of  judging  for  himself.  In 
nothing,  as  history  shows,  is  he  more  likely  to  bo  led  astray  by  such  as 
assume  the  oftico  of  thinking  for  him.  Ueligion  is  a  subject  open  to  all 
minds.  Its  great  truths  liavo  their  foundation  in  the  soul  itself,  and 
their  proofs  surround  us  on  all  sides.  God  has  not  shut  up  the  evidence 
of  his  being  in  a  few  l>ooks,  written  in  a  foreign  language,  and  locked  up 
in  the  hbraries  of  colleges  and  philosophers ;  but  has  written  liis  name 
on  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  and  oven  on  the  minutest  animal  and 
plant ;  and  his  word,  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  not  given  to  scribes 
and  lawyers,  but  taught  to  the  poor,  to  the  mass  of  men,  on  momitains, 
in  streets,  and  on  the  sea-shore.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  multitude 
do  actually  re(*.eivo  religion  on  authority,  or  on  the  word  of  others.  I 
reply,  that  a  faith  so  received  seems  to  mo  of  little  worth.  The  precious, 
the  living,  the  effectual  part  of  a  poor  man's  fiiith,  is  that,  of  which  he 
sees  the  reasonableness  and  excellence ;  that,  which  approves  itself  to 
his  intelligence,  his  conscience,  his  heart ;  that,  which  answers  to  deep 
wants  in  his  own  soul,  and  of  which  lie  has  the  witness  in  his  own 
inward  and  outward  experience.  All  other  parts  of  his  belief,  those 
which  he  takes  on  blind  trust,  and  in  wliich  ho  sees  no  marks  of  truth 
and  divinity,  do  him  httle  or  no  good.  Too  often  they  do  him  harm, 
by  perplexing  his  simple  reason,  by  substituting  the  fictions  and  artificial 
systems  of  theologians  for  the  plain  precepts  of  love,  and  justice,  and 
humility,  and  filial  trust  in  God.  As  long  as  it  was  supposed,  that 
reUgion  is  to  benefit  the  world  by  laying  restraint*!,  awakening  fears, 
and  acting  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  pohce,  so  long  it  was  natural  to 
rely  on  authority  and  tradition  as  the  means  of  its  propagation ;  bo  long 
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it  was  desirable  to  stifle  thought  and  inquiry  on  the  subject.  But  now 
that  wo  have  learned,  that  the  true  oflico  of  religion  is  to  awaken  pure 
and  lofty  sentiments,  and  to  unite  man  to  God  by  rational  homage  and 
enlightened  love,  there  is  something  monstrous  in  placing  religion  beyond 
the  thought  and  the  study  of  the  mass  of  the  human  race. 

I  proceed  to  another  prejudice.  It  is  objected,  that  the  distinction 
of  Ranks  is  essential  to  social  order,  and  that  this  will  be  swept  away 
by  calling  forth  energy  of  thought  in  all  men.  This  objection,  indeed, 
though  exceedingl^r  insisted  on  in  Europe,  has  nearly  died  out  here ; 
but  still  enough  of  it  lingers  among  us  to  deserve  consideration.  I  reply, 
then,  that  it  is  a  libel  on  social  order,  to  suppose  that  it  requires  for  its 
support  the  reduction  of  the  multitude  of  human  beings  to  ignorance 
and  servility ;  and  that  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator,  to  suppose  that  he 
requires,  as  the  foundation  of  communities,  the  systematic  depression  of 
the  majority  of  his  intelligent  offspring.  The  supposition  is  too  gi-ossly 
unreasonable,  too  monstrous,  to  require  labourecl  refutation.  I  see  no 
need  of  ranks,  either  for  social  order  or  for  any  otlier  purpose.  A  great 
variety  of  pursuits  and  conditions  is  indeed  to  be  desired.  Men  ought  to 
follow  their  genius,  and  to  put  forth  their  powers  in  every  useful  and  law- 
ful way.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  monotonous  world.  We  are  far  too  mono- 
tonous now.  The  va>ssalage  of  fashion,  which  is  a  part  of  rank,  prevents 
continually  the  free  expansion  of  men's  powers.  Let  us  have  the  greatest 
diversity  of  occupations.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  there  is  a  need 
of  splitting  society  into  castes  or  ranks,  or  that  a  certain  number  should 
arrogate  superiority,  and  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  men  as  a  separate 
race.  Men  may  work  in  different  departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognise 
their  brotherly  relation,  and  honour  one  another,  and  hold  friendly 
communion  with  one  another.  Undoubtedly,  men  will  prefer,  as  friends 
and  common  associates,  those  with  whom  they  sympatliise  most.  But 
this  is  not  to  fonn  a  rank  or  caste.  For  example,  the  intelligent  seek  out 
the  intelligent ;  the  pious,  those  who  reverence  God.  liut  suppose  the 
intellectual  and  the  religious  to  cut  themselves  off  by  some  broad, 
visible  distinction  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form  a  clan  of  their  own,  to 
refuse  admission  into  tlieir  houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge  and 
virtue,  and  to  diminish  as  fai*  as  possible  the  occasions  of  intercourse  with 
them ;  would  not  society  rise  up,  as  one  man,  against  this  arrogant  exclu- 
siveness  ?  And  if  intelligence  and  piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they  who  have  no  distinction  but  wealth, 
superior  costume,  richer  equipages,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around 
themselves  and  constitute  themselves  a  higher  class?  That  some  should 
bo  richer  tlian  others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary,  and  could  only  bo 
prevented  by  gross  vioLations  of  right.  Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of 
their  powers,  and  some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neighbours. 
But,  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  l>e  superior,  and  should  form  no  barrier 
between  men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  pros])erou3  tlie 
slightest  consideration.  The  only  distinctions  which  should  be  recog- 
nised are  those  of  the  soul,  of  strong  principle,  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
of  usefulness,  of  cultivated  intellect,  of  fidelity  in  seeking  for  truth.  A 
man,  in  proportion  as  he  has  these  claims,  should  bo  honoured  and 
welcomed  everywhere.  I  see  not  why  such  a  man,  however  coar.*5cly  if 
neatly  dressed,  should  not  bo  a  respected  guest  iu  the  most  splendid 
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maucsioiis,  and  at  tlie  most  biilliaiit  meotiii^is.  A  man  ij-  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  saloon?,  and  the  costumei*,  and  the  sliow  of  the  nniverjie. 
IIo  was  made  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet.  What  an  insnlt  to 
humanity  is  tlie  present  deference  to  dress  and  upholstery,  as  if  silk- 
wonns,  and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles,  could  produce  something 
nobler  than  a  man!  Every  good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste 
founde<i  on  outward  prosperity,  because  it  exidts  tho  outward  above  the 
inward,  tlie  material  above  the  spiritual ;  because  it  springs  from  and 
cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  superficial  and  transitory  distinctions ; 
l)eeause  it  alienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  tho  tie  of  common 
humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy,  scorn,  and  mutual  iU-w^ill.  Can  tliis  be 
needed  to  social  orders 

It  is  true  that  in  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant 
and  senile,  tho  existence  of  a  liigher  and  a  worshipped  rank  tends  to 
keep  them  out  from  outrage.  It  infuses  a  sentiment  of  awe,  which 
prevents  more  or  less  the  need  of  force  and  punishment.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  means  of  keeping  order  in  one  state  of 
society,  may  become  the  crhief  excitement  of  discontent  and  disorder  in 
another,  and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  aristocracy  or  liigh  rank.  In  rude 
ages,  this  keeps  the  people  down ;  but  when  the  people  by  degrees  have 
risen  to  some  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  essential  equality  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  race,  the  awe  of  rank  naturally  subsides,  and  passes  into 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  sense  of  injury,  and  a  disposition  to  resist.  Tho 
very  histitution  which  once  restrained,  now  provokes.  Through  this 
process  the  old  world  is  now  passing.  The  strange  allusion,  that  a  man, 
l)ecause  ho  wears  a  gaiter  or  ribbon,  or  was  bom  to  a  title,  belongs  to 
another  race,  is  fading  away ;  and  society  must  pass  through  a  series  of 
revolutions,  silent  or  bloody,  until  a  more  natural  order  takes  place  of 
distinctions  which  grew  originally  out  of  force.  Thus,  aristocracy, 
instead  of  giving  order  to  society,  now  convulses  it.  So  impossible  is  it 
for  arbitrary  human  ordinations  permanently  to  degrade  human  nature, 
or  subvert  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 

I  am  aware  that  it  wiU  be  said,  **  that  the  want  of  refinement  of 
manners  and  taste  in  tho  lower  classes  will  necessarily  keep  them  an 
inferior  caste,  even  though  all  pohtical  inequalities  bo  removed.*'  I 
acknowledge  this  defect  of  manners  in  the  multitude,  and  grant  that  it 
is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  with  tho  more  improved,  though  often 
exaggerated.  But  this  is  a  barrier  which  must  and  will  yield  to  the 
means  of  culture  spread  through  our  community.  This  evil  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  any  condition  of  human  hfe.  An  intelligent 
traveller*  tells  us,  that  in  Noiivay,  a  country  wanting  many  of  our 
advantages,  good  manners  and  pohtleness  are  spread  through  ail  condi- 
tions ;  and  that  tho  **  rough  way  of  talkuig  to  and  living  with  each  other, 
c^haracteristic  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  Englnnd,  is  not  foimd 
there."  Not  many  centuries  ago,  the  intercourse  of  the  highest  orders 
in  Europe  was  sullied  by  indelicacy  and  fierceness ;  out  time  has  worn 
out  these  stains,  and  the  same  cause  is  now  removing  what  is  repulsive 
among  those  who  toil  with  their  hands.  I  cannot  believe,  that  coarse 
manners,  boisterous  conversation,  slovenly  negligences,  filthy  customs, 
burhness,  indt»cency,  are  to  descend  by  necessity  from  generation  to 

*  Sec  Lairjg's  TiMvds  in  Norway. 
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generation  in  any  portion  of  the  commiuiitj.  I  do  not  see,  why  neat- 
ness, courtesy,  debcacj,  ease,  and  deference  to  others*  feelings,  may  not 
be  made  the  habits  of  the  labouring  multitude.  A  change  is  certainly 
going  on  among  them  in  respect  to  manners.  Let  us  hope,  that  it  wiU 
be  a  change  for  the  better ;  that  they  will  not  adopt  false  notions  of 
refinement ;  that  they  will  escape  the  servile  imitation  of  what  is  hollow 
and  insincere,  and  the  substitution  of  outward  shows  for  genuine  natural 
courtesy.  Unhappily,  they  have  but  imperfect  models  on  which  to  form 
themselves.  It  is  not  one  cLoss  alone  which  needs  reform  in  manners. 
We  all  need  a  new  social  intercourse,  which  shall  breathe  genuine  refine- 
ment; which  shall  unite  the  two  great  elements  of  politeness,  self- 
respect,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others ;  which 
shall  be  free  without  rudeness,  and  earnest  without  positiveness ;  which 
shall  be  graceful,  yet  warm-hearted ;  and  in  which  communication  shall 
be  frank,  unlaboured,  overflowing,  through  the  absence  of  all  assump- 
tion and  pretence,  and  through  the  consciousness  of  being  safe  from 
heartless  ridicule.  This  grand  reform,  which  I  trust  is  to  come,  will 
bring  with  it  a  happiness  little  known  in  social  life;  and  whence  shall 
it  come?  The  wise  and  dismterested  of  all  conditions  must  contribute 
to  it ;  and  I  see  not  why  the  labouring  classes  may  not  take  part  in 
the  work.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  greater  simplicity  of  their  lives 
and  their  greater  opemiess  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  "golden  ago"  of  manners  is  to  begin  among  those  who 
are  now  despaired  of  for  their  want  of  refinement. 

In  Uiese  remarks,  I  have  given  the  name  of  **  prejudices'*  to  tlio  old 
opinions  respecting  rank,  and  respecting  the  need  of  keeping  the  people 
Irom  much  thought.  But  allow  tliese  opinions  to  have  a  foundation  in 
truth  ;  suppose  high  fences  of  rank  to  be  necessary  to  refinement  of 
manners ;  suppose  that  the  happiest  of  all  ages  were  the  feudal,  when 
aristocracy  was  in  its  flower  and  glory,  when  the  noble,  superior  to  th3 
Liws,  committed  more  murders  in  one  year,  than  the  multitude  in 
twenty.  Suppose  it  best  for  the  labourer  to  live  and  die  in  thoughtless 
ignorance.  Allow  all  this,  and  that  wo  have  reason  to  look  with  envj 
on  the  past ;  one  thing  is  plain  ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  feudal  castle  is 
dismantled,  the  distance  between  classes  greatly  reduced.  Unfortunate 
as  it  may  be,  the  people  have  begun  to  think,  to  ask  reasons  for  what 
they  do,  and  suffer,  and  believe,  and  to  call  the  past  to  account.  Old 
spells  aro  broken,  old  reliances  gone.  Men  can  no  longer  be  kept  down 
by  pageantry,  state-robes,  forms,  and  shows.  Allowing  it  to  be  best, 
that  society  should  rest  on  tlu;  depression  of  the  multitude,  the  multi- 
tude will  no  longer  he  (juiet  when  tliey  are  trod<len  under  foot,  but  ask 
impatiently  for  a  reason  why  they  too  may  not  have  a  share  in  social 
blessings.  Such  is  the  state  of  Uiings,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of 
what  we  cannot  j)revent.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  will  think  ;  and 
is  it  not  important  that  they  should  think  justly?  that  they  should  be 
inspired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  instructed  how  to  seek  it?  that  they 
should  be  established  by  wise  culture  in  the  great  principles  on  which 
religion  and  society  rest,  and  be  protected  from  scepticism  and  wild 
speculation  by  intenrourse  with  enlightened  and  virtuous  men  ?  It  is 
plain,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  tlie  world,  nothing  can  avail  us  but  a 
real  improvement  of  the  mass  of  tlio  people.  No  stable  foundation  can 
be  laid  for  us  but  in  men's  minds.     Alarming  as  tlie  truth  is,  it  should 
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be  told,  that  outward  institutioiLs  cannot  now  secure  us.  Mightier 
powers  than  institutions  have  come  into  plaj  among  us, — the  judgment, 
the  opinions,  the  feeUngs  of  the  many ;  and  all  hopes  of  stabilitj,  which 
do  not  rest  on  the  progress  of  the  many,  must  pensh. 

But  a  more  serious  objection,  than  any  yet  considered,  to  tlie  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  labouring  ckss,  remains  to  be  stated.  It  is  said, 
•*  that  the  labourer  can  gain  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family,  only 
by  a  degree  of  labour  which  forbids  the  use  of  means  of  improvement. 
His  necessary  toils  leave  no  time  or  strength  for  thought.  Political 
economy,  by  sliowing  that  population  outstrips  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, passes  an  irrepealable  sentence  of  ignorance  and  degradation  on 
the  labourer.  He  can  live  but  for  one  end,  whicli  is  to  keep  himself 
alive.  He  cannot  give  time  and  strength  to  intellectual,  social,  and 
moral  culture,  without  starving  his  family,  and  im])overishing  the 
conununity.  Nature  has  laid  this  heavy  law  on  the  mass  of  the  j>eople, 
and  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our  theories  and  dreams  of  improvement 
against  nature." 

This  objection  applies  with  groat  force  to  Europe,  and  is  not  without 
weight  here.  But  it  does  not  discourage  me.  1  reply,  first,  to  tliis 
objection,  that  it  generally  comes  from  a  suspicious  source.  It  comes 
generally  from  men  who  abound,  and  are  at  ease  :  who  think  more  of 
property  than  of  any  other  human  interest ;  who  have  little  concern  for 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  who  are  willing  that  others  should 
bear  aU  the  burdens  of  life,  and  that  any  so<;ial  order  should  continue 
which  secures  to  themselves  personal  comfort  or  gratification.  The 
selfish  epicure  and  the  thriving  man  of  business  easily  discover  a  natural 
necessity  for  that  state  of  tilings,  which  accumulates  on  themselves  all 
the  blessings,  and  on  their  neighbour  aU  tlie  evils  of  hfe.  But  no  man 
can  judge  what  is  good  or  necessary  for  the  multitude,  but  he  who  feels 
for  them,  and  whose  e<juity  and  benevolence  are  shocked  by  the  thought, 
that  all  advantages  are  to  be  monopolise<l  by  one  set  of  men,  and  all 
disadvantages  by  another.  I  wait  for  tlie  judgment  of  profound 
thinkers  and  earnest  philantliropists  on  this  point,  a  judgment  formed 
after  patient  study  of  political  economy  and  human  nature  and  human 
liistory ;  nor  even  on  such  authority  shall  I  readily  despair  of  tlio 
multitude  of  my  race. 

In  the  next  place,  the  objection  under  consideration  is  very  much  a 
repetition  of  the  old  doctrine,  that  what  has  been  must  be ;  that  thft 
future  is  always  to  repeat  the  past,  and  society  to  tread  for  ever  the 
beaten  path.  But  can  anything  be  plainer,  than  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  is  pecuhar,  unprecedented  ?  that  new  powers  and 
new  principles  are  at  work  ?  tliat  the  appli(»ation  of  science  to  art  is 
accomplishing  a  stupendous  revolution  i  that  the  condition  of  tho 
labourer  is  in  many  pkices  greatly  imj)roved,  and  liis  intellectual  aids 
increased  ?  that  abuses,  once  thought  essential  to  society,  and  which 
seemed  entwined  with  aU  its  fibres,  have  been  removed  ?  Do  the  mass 
of  men  stand  where  they  did  a  few  centuries  ago  ?  And  do  not  new 
circumstances,  if  they  make  us  fearful,  at  the  same  time  keep  us  from 
despair?  Tho  future,  bo  it  what  it  may,  will  not  resemble  the  past. 
The  present  has  new  elements,  which  must  work  out  new  weal  or  woe. 
^Ve  have  no  right  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  immutableness  of  human 
affairs,  to  quench,  as  far  as  we  have  power,  tho  hope  of  social  progress. 
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Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  tho  necessary- 
toils  of  life  exclude  improvement,  may  be  drawn  not  only  from  general 
history,  but  from  the  experience  of  this  country  in  particular.  Tho 
working  classes  hero  have  risen  and  are  still  rismg  intellectually,  and 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  starvation,  nor  are  we  becoming  the  poorest 
people  on  earth.  By  far  the  most  interesting  view  of  this  country, 
IS  tlie  condition  of  the  working  multitude.  Nothing  among  us  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  traveller  so  much,  as  the  force  of  thought  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  self-respect  awakened  by  our  history  and  institutions,  in 
tho  mass  of  tlie  people.  Our  prosperous  classes  are  much  like  the  same 
classes  abroad,  though,  as  we  hope,  of  purer  morals ;  but  the  great 
working  multitude  leave  far  behind  them  the  labourers  of  other  countries. 
No  man  of  observation  and  benevolence  can  converse  vnth  them,  with- 
out being  struck  and  delighted  with  tlie  signs  thej^  give  of  strong  and 
sound  intellect  and  mamy  principle.  And  who  is  authorised  to  set 
bounds  to  this  progress  ?  In  unprovement  the  first  steps  are  the  hardest. 
The  difficulty  is  to  wake  up  men's  souls,  not  to  contmue  their  action. 
Every  accession  of  light  and  strength  is  a  help  to  new  acquisitions. 

Another  consideration,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  is,  that  as  yet  no 
community  has  seriously  set  itself  to  the  work  of  improving  all  its 
members,  so  that  what  is  possible  remains  to  be  ascertained.  No  expe- 
riment has  been  made,  to  determine  how  far  liberal  provision  can  l)o 
made  at  once  for  the  body  and  mind  of  tho  labourer.  Tho  highest 
social  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Great  minds  have  nowhere  solemnly, 
earnestly  undertaken  to  resolve  tho  problem,  how  tho  multitude  of  men 
may  be  elevated.  The  trial  is  to  come.  Still  more,  the  multitude 
have  nowhere  comprehended  distinctly  the  true  idea  of  Progress,  and 
resolved  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  reduce  it  to  reahty.  This  great 
thought,  however,  is  gradually  opening  on  them,  and  it  is  destined  to 
work  wonders.  From  themselves,  their  salvation  must  chiefly  come. 
Little  can  bo  done  for  them  by  others,  till  a  spring  is  touched  in  their 
own  breasts  ;  and  this  being  done,  they  cannot  fail.  Tho  people,  as 
history  shows  us,  can  accomplish  miracles  under  the  power  of  a  great 
idea.  How  much  have  they  often  done  and  suffered  in  critical  moments 
for  country,  for  reHgion!  The  great  idea  of  their  own  elevation  is  only 
beginning  to  unfold  itself  within  them,  and  its  energy  is  not  to  be  fore- 
told. A  lofty  conception  of  this  kind,  were  it  once  distinctly  seized, 
would  be  a  new  life  breatlied  into  them.  Under  this  impulse  they  would 
create  time  and  strength  for  their  high  caUing,  and  would  not  only  re- 
generate themselves  but  tho  community. 

Again,  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  objection,  that  the  labourer,  if 
encouraged  to  give  time  and  strength  to  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  will 
starve  himself  and  impoverish  the  country,  when  I  consider  the  ener^ 
and  efficiency  of  Mind.  The  highest  force  in  tho  universe  is  Mind. 
This  created  the  heavens  and  earth.  Tins  has  changed  the  wilderness 
into  fruitfulness,  and  Unked  distant  countries  in  a  beneficent  ministry  to 
one  auother's  wants.  It  is  not  to  brute  force,  to  physical  strength,  so  much 
as  to  art,  to  skill,  to  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  that  men  owe  their 
mastery  over  the  world.  It  is  mind  which  has  conquered  matter.  To 
fear,  tlien,  that  b^r  calling  forth  a  people's  mind,  we  shall  impoverish 
and  starve  them,  is  to  be  frightened  at  a  shadow.  I  behcve,  that  with 
the  growth  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  in  the  community,  its  pro- 
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diictive  power  will  increase,  that  industry  will  Ix'come  more  efficient, 
that  a  wiser  economy  will  ac<;innulate  wealth,  that  unimagincd  resource* 
of  art  and  nature  will  be  discovered.  I  believe,  that  the  means  of  living 
will  grow  easier  in  proportion  as  a  people  shall  become  enlightened,  self- 
respecting,  resolute,  and  just.  Bodily  or  material  forces  can  be  mea- 
sured, but  not  the  forces  of  the  soul ;  nor  can  the  results  of  increased 
mental  energy  be  foretold.  Such  a  community  will  tread  down  obsta- 
cles now  deemed  invincible,  and  turn  them  into  helps.  The  Inward 
moulds  tlie  Outward.  The  power  of  a  people  lies  in  its  mind ;  and  this 
mind,  if  fortified  and  enhirged,  will  bring  external  things  into  harmony 
with  itself.  It  will  create  a  new  world  ai'ound  it  corresponding  to  itself. 
If,  however,  I  err  in  this  belief,  if,  by  securing  time  and  means  for 
improvement  to  the  multitude,  industry  and  capital  should  become  less 
productive,  I  still  sav,  sacrifice  the  wealth  and  not  the  mind  of  a 
people.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  physical  good  of  a  commimity  would 
m  this  w«ay  be  impaired.  The  dimmution  of  a  ccmntry's  wealth  occa- 
sioned by  general  attention  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  would  be 
followed  by  very  different  effects  from  tliose  which  would  att<.nid  an  equal 
diminution  brought  about  by  sloth,  intemperance,  and  ignorance.  There 
woidd  indeed  bo  less  ])roduction  in  such  a  country,  but  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people  would  effect  a  much  more  equal  distribution  of 
what  would  be  produced ;  and  the  happin(?ss  of  a  community  depends 
vjistly  more  on  the  distribution  than  on  the  amount  of  its  wealth.  In 
thus  speaking  of  tlie  future,  I  do  not  claim  any  special  prophetical 
gift.  As  a  general  rule,  no  man  is  able  to  foretell  distinctly  the  ulti- 
mate, penuanent  results  of  any  great  social  cliange.  But  as  to  the 
case  before  us,  we  ouglit  not  to  doubt.  It  is  a  part  of  religion  to 
believe,  that  by  nothing  can  a  country  so  effectually  gain  happmess  and 
lasting  ]>rosperity,  as  by  the  elevation  of  all  classes  of  its  citizens.  To 
(pie.stion  this  seems  an  aj)proa<!h  to  crime. 

"  If  this  fail. 
The  pillar'd  firmament  is  ^ot(e^Ili'^s, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

I  am  aware,  that  in  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  tlie 
possibility  of  uniting  self-improvement  with  labour,  discouraging  fact, 
may  be  brought  forward  from  our  daily  experience.  It  may  be  said, 
that  in  this  country,  under  advantages  unknown  in  other  lands,  there 
is  a  considerable  number,  on  whom  the  bm-den  of  toil  presses  very 
heavily,  who  can  scarcely  hve  with  all  their  efforts,  and  who  are  cut  off 
bv  tJioir  Iiard  condition  from  the  means  of  intellectual  cidture ;  and  if 
tins  take  jilace  now,  what  are  we  to  expect  hereafter  in  a  more  crowded 
])opulation  ?  I  acknowledge  tliat  we  have  anumber  of  depressed  labourers, 
whose  state  is  exceedingly  unpropitious  to  the  education  of  the  mind ; 
but  this  argument  will  lose  much  of  its  power,  when  we  inquire  into  the 
<*auses  of  this  evil.  We  shall  then  see,  that  it  comes  not  from  outward 
necessity,  not  from  irresistible  obstacles  abroad,  but  chiefly  from  the 
fault  or  ignorance  of  the  sufferers  themselves ;  so  that  the  elevation  of 
the  mind  and  character  of  the  labourer,  tends  directly  to  reduce  if  not 
remove  the  evU.  Of  consequence  this  elevation  finds  support  in  what 
is  urged  against  it.  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  allow  me  just  to 
hint  at  the  causes  of  that  depression  of  many  labourers,  which  is  said 
to  show  tliat  labour  and  self -improvement  cannot  go  on  togetlier. 
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First,  how  much  of  this  depression  is  to  bo  traced  to  Intemperance. 
>Vhat  a  great  amount  of  thne,  and  strength,  and  money,  might  multi- 
tudes gain  for  self-improvement,  by  a  strict  sobriety?  That  cheap 
remedy,  pure  water,  would  cure  the  chief  evils  in  very  many  famihcs 
of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  Were  the  sums  which  are  still  lanshed  on 
ardent  spirits,  appropriated  wisely  to  the  elevation  of  the  people,  what 
a  new  world  wo  should  live  in!  Intemperance  not  only  wastes  the 
earnings,  but  the  health  and  the  minds  of  men.  How  many,  were  they 
to  exchange  what  they  call  moderate  di-inking,  for  water,  would  be 
surprised  to  leani,  that  they  had  been  livuig  under  a  cloud,  in  half- 
stupefaction,  and  would  become  conscious  of  an  intellectual  energy  of 
which  they  had  not  before  dreamed!  Their  labours  would  exhaust 
them  less ;  and  less  labour  woidd  be  needed  for  their  support ;  and  thus 
their  inability  to  cultivate  their  high  nature,  woidd  in  a  great  measure 
bo  removed.  The  working  class,  above  all  men,  have  an  interest  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  they  ought  to  look  on  the  individual  who  lives 
by  scattering  the  means  and  excitements  of  di-unkenness,  not  only  as 
the  general  enemy  of  his  race,  but  as  their  own  worst  foo. 

In  the  next  place,  how  mudi  of  the  dei)ression  of  labourers  may  l>e 
traced  to  the  want  of  a  strict  Economy.  The  prosperity  of  this  country 
has  produced  a  wastefidness,  that  has  extended  to  the  labouring  multi- 
tude. A  man  here,  turns  with  scorn  from  faro  that  in  many  countries 
would  be  termed  luxurious.  It  is,  indeed,  important  that  the  standard 
of  living  in  all  classes  should  bo  high ;  tliat  is,  it  should  include  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  means  of  neatness  and  order  in  our  dweUings,  and 
such  supplies  of  our  wants  as  are  fitted  to  secure  vigorous  health.  But 
how  many  waste  their  eamings  on  indulgences  which  may  be  s{)ared,  and 
thus  have  no  resource  for  a  dark  day,  and  are  always  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  pauperism?  Needless  expenses  keep  many  too  poor  for  self- 
improvement.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  expensive  habits  among  the 
more  prosperous  labourers,  often  interfere  with  the  mental  culture  of 
tliemselves  and  their  faniihes.  How  many  among  them  sacrifice  im- 
provement to  appetite!  How  many  sacrifice  it  to  the  love  of  show,  to 
tlie  desire  of  out'^tripping  others,  and  to  the  habits  of  expense  which 
grow  out  of  this  uisatiable  passion!  In  a  country  so  thriving  and 
luxurious  as  ours,  the  labourer  is  in  danger  of  contracting  artificial 
wants  and  diseased  tastes  ;  and  to  gratify  these,  he  gives  himself  wholly 
to  a<xjumulation,  and  sells  his  mind  for  gain.  Our  unparalleled  pros- 
perity has  not  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  lias  inflamed  cupidity,  has 
diseased  the  imagination  with  dreams  of  boundless  success,  and  plunged 
a  vast  multitude  into  excessive  toils,  feverish  competitions,  and  exhausting 
cares.  A  labourer  having  secured  a  nciit  home  and  a  wholesome  table, 
should  ask  nothing  more  for  the  senses:  but  should  consecrate  his 
leisure,  and  what  may  be  spared  of  his  earnings,  to  the  culture  of  himself 
and  his  family,  to  tlie  best  books,  to  the  l)est  teaching,  to  pleasant  and 
profitable  intercourse,  to  synipatliy  and  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  tlie  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  Unha])pily  the 
labourer,  if  prosperous,  is  anxious  to  ap«»  the  rich  man,  instead  of  trying 
to  rise  above  him,  as  he  often  may,  by  noble  acquisitions.  The  young, 
in  particular,  the  a])prentice  and  the  female  domestic,  catch  a  taste  for 
fashion,  and  on  this  altar  sacrilic<»  too  often  their  uprightness,  and 
almost  always  the  spirit  of  improvnnent,  doi.iaing  tluinselves  to  ignor- 
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.'inc<\  if  not  to  vice,  for  a  vain  .show.  Is  this  ovil  withont  remedy?  Is 
human  nature  always  to  bo  sacrilicod  to  outward  decoration?  Is  the 
outward  always  to  triumph  over  the  inward  man!  Is  nobleness  of 
sentiment  never  to  spring  up  among  us?  May  not  a  reform  in  this 
particular  hc^n  in  the  labouring  class,  since  it  seems  so  desperate  among 
tlie  more  prosperous  ?  Cainiot  the  labourer,  whoso  condition  caUs  him 
so  loudly  to  simplicity  of  taste  and  habits,  take  his  stand  against  that 
love  of  dress  which  dissipates  and  corrupts  so  many  minds  among  tlie 
opulent?  Cannot  the  labouring  class  refuse  to  measure  men  by  outward 
success,  and  pour  utter  scorn  on  all  pretensions  founde<l  on  outward 
show  or  condition  ?  Sure  I  am,  that  were  they  to  study  plainness  of 
dress  and  simplicity  of  living,  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  true  elevation, 
they  would  surpass  in  intellect,  in  taste,  hi  honourable  qualities,  and  in 
present  enjoyment,  that  great  proportion  of  tlie  prosperous  who  are 
softened  into  indulgence  or  enslaved  to  empty  show.  By  such  self- 
denial,  how  might  the  burden  of  labour  bo  lightened,  and  timo  and 
strength  redeemed  for  improvement. 

iVnother  cause  of  tlio  depressed  condition  of  not  a  few  labourers,  as  I 
believe,  is  their  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Health.  Health  is  the 
working-man's  fortune,  and  he  ought  to  watch  over  it,  more  than  the 
capitalist  over  his  largest  investment^,  llcaltli  lightens  the  efforts  of 
body  and  mind.  It  enables  a  man  to  crowd  much  work  into  a  narrow 
compass.  Without  it  little  can  be  earned,  and  that  little  by  slow, 
exhausting  toil.  For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  the  press  is  circulating  among  us  cheap  works,  in  which 
much  useful  knowledge  is  given  of  the  structure  and  functions  and  laws 
of  the  human  body.  It  is  in  no  small  measure  through  our  own  imprudence 
that  disease  and  debihty  are  incurred,  and  one  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
Knowledge.  Once  let  the  mass  of  the  people  be  instructed  in  their  own 
frames,  let  them  understand  clearly  that  disease  is  not  an  accident,  but 
has  fixed  causes,  many  of  which  they  c^n  avert,  and  a  great  amount  of 
suffering,  want,  and  consequent  intellectual  depression  will  be  removed. — 
I  hope  1  shall  not  be  thought  to  digress  too  far,  when  I  add,  that  were 
the  mass  of  the  community  more  enlightened  on  these  points,  they  would 
apply  their  knowledge,  not  only  to  their  private  hal)it'5,  but  to  the 
government  of  the  city,  and  would  insist  on  muni(ij)al  regulations 
favouring  general  health.  This  they  owe  to  themselves.  They  ought 
to  require  a  system  of  measures  for  effectually  cleansing  the  city ;  for 
supplying  it  with  pure  water,  either  at  pubhc  expense  or  by  a  private 
corporation ;  and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  or  the  letting  of  such 
buildings  as  must  generate  disease.  What  a  sad  thouglit  is  it,  that  in 
this  motropohs,  the  blessings  whicli  God  pours  forth  profusely  on  bird 
and  beast,  the  blessings  of  air,  and  light,  and  water,  should  in  the  case 
of  many  families  be  so  stinted  or  so  mixed  with  impurities  as  to  injure 
instead  of  invigorating  the  frame?  With  what  face  can  the  gre^it  cities 
of  Europe  and  America  boast  of  their  civilization,  when  within  their 
limits,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  perish  for  want  of  God's  freest, 
most  lavish  gifts!  Can  wo  expect  improvement  among  people  who 
are  cut  off  from  nature's  common  bounties,  and  want  those  cheering 
influences  of  the  elements  which  even  savages  enjoy?  In  this-city,  how 
mucli  health,  liow  many  lives  are  sacrificed  to  the  practice  of  lettuig 
cellars  and  rooms  whicli  cannot  be  ventilated,  which  want  the  benefit* 
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of  light,  free  air,  and  pure  water,  and  the  moans  of  rcniovin^r  filth? 
We  forhid  by  law  the  i<eUing  of  putrid  moat  in  the  market?  Why  do 
we  not  forbid  tlie  renting  of  rooms,  in  which  putrid,  damp,  and  noisome 
vapours  are  working  as  sure  destruction  as  the  worst  food  ?  Did  people 
understand,  that  they  arc  as  truly  poisoned  in  such  dens,  as  by  tainted 
meat  and  decaying  vegetables,  would  they  not  appoint  commissioners 
for  houses,  as  truly  as  commissioners  for  markets?  Ought  not  the 
renting  of  untenantable  rooms,  and  the  crowding  of  such  numbers  into 
a  single  room  as  must  breed  disease  and  may  infect  a  neighbourhood, 
be  as  much  forbidden  as  the  importation  of  a  pestilence?  I  have 
enlarged  on  this  point,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  morals,  manners, 
decencies,  self-respect,  and  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as  the 
health  and  physical  comforts  of  a  people,  depend  on  no  outward  circum- 
stances more  than  on  the  quahty  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  The 
remedy  of  the  giievance  now  stated,  lies  witli  the  people  themselves. 
The  labouring  people  must  require,  that  the  health  of  the  city  shall  bo 
a  leading  object  of  tlio  municipal  administration,  and  in  so  doing  they 
will  protect  at  once  the  body  and  the  mind. 

I  will  mention  one  more  cause  of  the  depressed  condition  of  many 
labourers,  and  that  is,  Sloth,  "  the  sin  which  doth  most  easily  beset 
us."  How  many  are  there,  who,  working  languidly  and  reluctantly, 
bring  little  to  pass,  spread  the  work  of  one  hour  over  many,  shrink  from 
difficulties  winch  ought  to  excite  them,  keep  themselves  poor,  and  thui 
doom  their  families  to  ignorance  as  well  as  to  want! 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  groat  ob- 
stacles to  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  in  themselves, 
and  may  therefore  be  overcome.  They  want  nothing  but  the  WilL 
Outward  difficulty  will  shrink  and  vanish  before  them,  just  as  far  as 
tliey  are  bent  on  progress,  just  as  far  as  the  great  idea  of  their  own 
elevation  shall  take  possession  of  their  minds.  I  know,  that  many  will 
smile  at  the  suggestion,  tliat  the  labourer  may  bo  brought  to  practice 
thrift  and  self-denial,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  nobler  being.  But 
such  sceptics,  liaving  never  experienced  the  power  of  a  grand  thought 
or  generous  purpose,  are  no  judges  of  others.  They  may  be  assiu*ed, 
however,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  wholly  a  dream,  and  that  it  is  not 
wholly  unnatural  for  individuals  or  bodies  to  get  the  idea  of  something 
higher  and  more  inspiring  tliau  their  past  attainments. 

III.  Having  now  treated  of  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  and 
examined  the  objections  to  it,  I  proceed  in  the  last  place,  to  consider 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  encourage  hoi)es  of  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  My  limits  oblige  me  to  confine 
myself  to  very  few.  And,  fii*st,  it  is  an  encouraging  circumstance,  that 
the  respect  for  labour  is  increasing,  or  ratlier  that  the  old  prejudices 
against  manual  toil  as  degrading  a  man,  or  putting  him  in  a  lower 
sphere,  are  wearing  away;  and  tlie  cause  of  tliis  change  is  full  of 
promise ;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  of  inteUiffencc,  Christianity, 
and  freedom,  all  of  which  cry  aloud  against  the  old  barriers  created 
between  the  different  classes,  and  challenge  especial  sympathy  and 
regard  for  those  who  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  create  most  of  the 
comforts  of  social  life.  The  contempt  of  labour  of  wliich  I  have  spoken, 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  aristocratic  prejudices  wliich  formerly  proscribea  trade 
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Ti-  unworthy  of  a  prciitlt'iiirn,  an«]  iim-t  die  out  with  other  pnjmlices  of 
the  ?amc  low  origin.  And  tlie  result*  must  l>e  happy.  It  is  hard  for 
a  cLiss  of  men  to  respect  tliem selves,  who  are  denied  respect  by  all 
around  them.  A  vocation,  looked  on  as  decrading,  will  have  a  tendeucj 
to  di'LTade  thnse  who  follow  it.  Away  then,  with  the  idea  of  something 
low  in  manual  la  hour.  There  is  something  shoc^king  to  a  rehgious  man 
ill  the  thought,  tliat  the  employment  which  iAod  has  ordained  for  tlio 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  should  Ik?  unworthy  of  any  man,  even 
of  the  highest.  If  indeed  there  were  an  employment  which  could  not 
})e  disj>ensed  witli,  and  wliicli  yet  tended  to  degrade  sucli  a?  might  be 
devoted  to  it,  I  sin  Mild  sav  that  it  ouirht  to  l»e  shared  bv  tlie  wliole  race, 
and  thus  neutrahs<Ml  by  extreme  division,  instead  of  being  laid,  as  tho 
sole  vocation,  on  one  man  or  a  few.  Let  no  human  being  be  broken  in 
spirit,  or  troddt'U  uii«1(M*  foot,  for  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  Stat'-. 
»So  far  is  manual  lalniur  from  meriting  contempt  or  slight,  that  it  will 
prol)ably  be  found,  when  united  with  true  means  of  spiritual  culture,  to 
foster  a  sounder  jmlLnnent,  a  keener  observation,  a  more  creative  ima- 
gination, and  a  purrr  taste,  than  any  other  vocation.  Man  thinks  of 
the  few,  Ciod  of  the  many ;  and  the  many  will  Ix?  found  at  length  to  have 
within  their  reacli,  tiie  most  effectual  menus  of  progress. 

Aiiotlier  encouraging  circunibLance  of  the  thncs  is,  the  creation  of  a 
popular  literature,  which  puts  within  the  r«  ach  of  the  labouring  clas.s 
the  m(.'ans  of  kiiowlc«l;re  in  whatever  branch  thev  wish  to  cultivate. 
Amid-^t  the  worthless  volumes  which  are  every  day  sent  from  the  press 
f4>r  mere  amusement,  there  are  books  of  great  value  in  all  departments 
published  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  mass  of  readers.     Mines  of  inestimable 
tnitli  are  thus  opi-n  to  all  who  are  n  solved  to  think  and  learn.     Litera- 
ture is  now  adapting  itself  to  all  want<,  and  I  have  httle  doubt,  tliat  a 
new  form  of  it  will  soon  appear  for  the  sj>ecial  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes.    This  will  have  for  it--  ol)j<«ct,  to  show  the  progn  ss  of  tlie  variou.<J 
usefid  art'',  and  to  pres^nvu  tho  memoj-y  of  their  ftnunlt^rs,  and  of  men 
who  have  laid  the  world  under  obligation  by  gieat  invc'iitions.     Every 
tra*le  has  distinguished  names  in  its  history.     ^Srune  trades  can  number 
among  those  wh(»  have  followed  them,  i>hilosoplurs,  poets,  men  of  true 
genius.     I  would  suggest  to  the  memlxTs  of  this  As^miation,  whether 
a  course  of  lectures,  intinded  to  illustrate  the  historv  of  the  more  im- 
portant  trades,  and  of  the  great  blessings  they  have  confern^d  on  society, 
and  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  practised  them,  might  not  do 
much  to  instruct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  elevate  them.    »Such  a  course 
would  caiTy  them  far  into  tlie  past,  would  open  to  thim  much  interest- 
ing iiiformati(»n,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  tli*  m  to  men  whom 
they  may  well  make  their  modrls.     I  would  go  farther.     I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  m(;mbers  of  an  important  trade  setting  apart  an 
anniversary  for  the  coinmeniorati«ni  of  tliose  who  have  shed  lustre  on  it 
by  their  virtues,  their  discoveries,  their  gi-nius.     It  is  timo  that  honour 
shoidd  be  awarded  on  higlier  principlfs  than  have  governed  the  judg- 
ment of  past  aires.     Surely  the  inventor  of  tho  press,  the  discoverer  of 
tho  compass,  the  men  who  have  applied  th(»  i)4)wer  of  steam  to  machineiy, 
liave  brought  tho  human  race  more  largely  into  their  debt,  than  tlie 
bloody  race  of  conquerors,   and  even  than  many  beneficent  princes. 
Antiquity  exalted  into  Divinities  the  fust  cultivators  of  wheat  and  the 
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Wilful  plants,  and  the  first  forgers  of  metals ;  and  wo»  m  these  maturer 
ages  of  the  world,  have  still  greater  names  to  boast  of  in  tho  records 
of  useful  art.  Let  their  memory  bo  preserved  to  kindle  a  generous 
emulation  in  those  who  have  entered  into  their  labours. 

Another  circumstance,  encouraging  the  hope  of  progress  in  the 
labouring  class,  is  to  be  found  in  tho  justor  views  they  are  beginning  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children.  On  this  foundation 
indeed  our  hope  for  all  classes  must  chiefly  rest.  All  are  to  rise  chiefly 
by  the  care  bestowed  on  the  young.  Not  that  I  would  say,  as  is  some- 
times rashly  said,  that  none  but  the  young  can  improve.  I  give  up  no 
age  as  desperate.  Men  who  have  lived  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  are  noi 
to  feel  as  if  the  door  were  shut  upon  them.  Every  man  who  thirsts  to 
become  something  better,  has  in  that  desire  a  pledge  that  his  labour 
will  not  be  in  vain.  None  are  too  old  to  loam.  The  world  from  our 
first  to  our  last  hour,  is  our  school,  and  tho  whole  of  life  has  but  one 
great  purpose,  education.  Still,  the  child,  uucorrupted,  unhardened  is 
the  most  hopeful  subject ;  and  vastly  more,  I  believe,  is  hereafter  to  be 
done  for  children,  than  ever  before,  by  the  gradual  spread  of  a  simple 
truth,  almost  too  simple,  one  would  think,  to  need  exposition,  yet  up  to 
this  day  wilfully  neglected,  namely,  that  education  is  a  sham,  a  cheat, 
unless  carried  on  by  able,  accomplished  teachers.  The  dignity  of  tlio 
vocation  of  a  teacher  is  beginning  to  be  miderstood.  The  idea  is  dawning 
on  us,  that  no  oflico  can  compare  in  solemnity  and  importanc^e  with  tliat 
of  training  the  child ;  that  skill  to  fonn  the  yoimg  to  energy,  truth,  and 
virtue,  is  worth  more  than  the  knowledge  of  all  other  arts  and  scienc(\s ; 
and  that  of  consequence  tho  encouragement  of  excellent  teachers,  is  the 
first  duty  which  a  community  ow(.^s  to  itself.  1  say  the  truth  is  dawning ; 
and  it  must  make  its  way.  The  instruction  of  tho  cliildren  of  all 
classes,  especially  of  the  labouring  class,  has  a.s  yet  been  too  generally 
committed  to  unprepared  unskilful  hands,  and  of  course  the  school  ls 
in  general  little  more  than  a  name.  The  wliole  worth  of  a  school  lies 
in  file  teacher.  You  may  accumulate  tho  most  expensive  apparatus 
for  instruction ;  but  without  an  intellectual,  gifted  teacher,  it  is  littlo 
better  than  rubbish ;  and  such  a  teacher  without  apparatus,  may  eflect 
the  happiest  results.  Our  university  boasts,  and  with  justice,  of  ite 
librarv,  cabinets,  and  philosophical  instruments ;  but  these  are  lifeless, 
profitless,  except  as  made  eft'ectual  by  the  men  who  use  them.  A  few 
eminent  men,  skilled  to  understand,  reach,  and  quicken  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  are  worth  all  these  helps.  And  I  say  this  because  it  is 
conmionly  thought  that  the  children  of  tho  labourmg  class  cannot  be 
advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  parents  to  furnish  a  variety 
of  books  and  other  apparatus.  But  in  education,  various  books  and 
implements  are  not  the  great  requisites,  but  a  high  order  of  teachers. 
In  truth  a  few  books  do  better  than  many.  The  object  of  education  is 
not  so  much  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  as  to  awaken  the 
faculties,  and  give  the  pupil  the  use  of  his  own  mind  ;  and  one  book, 
taught  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  accomplish  these  ends,  is  wortli 
more  than  libraries,  as  usually  read.  It  is  not  necessary,  that  much 
should  be  taught  in  youth,  but  that  a  little  should  be  taught  philo- 
sophically, profoundly,  livingly.  For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  pupu  be  carried  over  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  deluge  to 
the  present  day.     Ijet  him  bo  helped  to  read  a  single  history  wisely,  to 
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apply  the  principles  of  historical  evidence  to  its  statements,  to  trace  the 
causes  ana  effects  of  events,  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  of  actions, 
to  observe  tlie  workings  of  human  naturo  in  what  is  done  and  suffered, 
to  judge  impartially  of  action  and  character,  to  sympathise  with  what 
is  noble,  to  detect  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  different  forms  from  our  own, 
to  seize  the  great  tniths  which  are  wrapped  up  in  details,  and  to  discern 
a  moral  Providence,  a  retribution,  amidst  all  corruptions  and  changes ; 
let  him  learn  to  read  a  single  historv  thus,  and  lie  has  learned  to  read 
all  histories ;  he  is  prepared  to  study,  as  he  may  have  time  in  future 
life,  the  whole  course  of  human  events ;  he  is  better  educated  by  this 
one  book,  than  ho  would  l>e  by  all  the  histories  in  all  languages  as 
commonly  taught.     The  education  of  the  labourer's  children  need  never 
stop  for  want  of  books  and  apparatus.     More  of  them  would  do  good, 
but  enough  may  bo  easily  obtained.      What  wo  want  is,  a  race  of 
teachers  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  gifted  men  and 
women,  who  shall  respect  human  nature  in  the  child,  and  strive  to  touch 
and  gently  bring  out  his  best  i)0wer8  and  svmpathies ;  and  who  sliall 
devote  themselves  to  this  as  tlie  great  end  of  life.     This  good  I  trust  is 
to  come,  but  it  comes  slowly.     The  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
shows  that  the  want  of  it  begins  to  be  felt.     This  ^ood  requires,  that 
education  shall  be  recognised  by  the  community  as  its  highest  interest 
and  duty.     It  requires,  that  the  instructors  of  youth  shall  take  pi*e- 
cedence  of  the  money -getting  classes,  and  that  the  woman  of  fashion 
shall  fall  behind  tlie  female  teacher.     It  requires,  that  parents  shall 
sacrifice  show  and  pleasure  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best  possible  helps 
and  guides  for  their  children.    Not  that  a  great  pecmiiary  compensation  is 
to  create  good  teachers ;  these  must  bo  formed  by  individual  impulse ;  by  a 
genuine  interest  in  education ;  but  good  impulse  must  bo  seconded  by  out- 
ward circumstances ;  and  the  moans  of  education  will  always  bear  a  propor- 
tion to  the  respect  in  which  the  office  of  teacher  is  held  in  the  community. 
Happily  in  tliis  country,  the  true  idea  of  education,  of  its  nature  and 
supreme  importance,  is  silently  working,  and  ^ns  ground.     Those  of 
us  who  look  back  on  half  a  century,  see  a  real,  great  improvement  in 
schools  and  in  the  standard  of  instruction.     What  should  encourago 
this  movement  in  tliis  country  is,  that  notliing  is  wanting  here  to  the 
intellectual  elevation  of  the  labouring  class,  but  that  a  spring  should  be 
given  to  the  chUd,  and  that  the  art  of  tliiiiking  justljr  and  strongly 
should  be  formed  in  early  lifb ;  for,  this  preparation  being  made,  the 
circumstances  of  future  life  will  almost  of  tliemselves  carry  on  tho 
work  of  improvement.      It  is  one  of  tho  inestimable  benefits  of  free 
institutions,  that  they  are  constant  stimulants  to  the  intellect;  that 
they  furnish  in  rapid  succession,  quickening  subjects  of  thought  and 
discussion.     A  whole  people  at  the  same  moment  are  moved  to  reflect, 
reason,  judge,  and  act  on  matters  of  deep  and  universal  concern ;  and 
where  the  capacity  of  thought  has  received  wise  culture,  tho  intellect, 
unconsciously,  by  an  almost  irresistible  sympathy,  is  kept  perpetually 
alive.     The  mind,  like  the  body,  depends  on  the  climato  it  fives  in,  on 
the  air  it  breathes ;  and  the  air  of  freedom  is  bracing,  exhilarating, 
expanding,  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  under  a  despotism.     This  stimu- 
lus of  hberty  however,  avails  little,  except  where  the  mind  has  been 
taught  to  tliink  for  the  ac(juisition  of  truth.      Tho  unthinking  and 
passionate  are  hurried  by  it  mto  ruinous  excess. 
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The  last  ground  of  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
chief  and  the  most  sustaining,  is  the  clearer  development  of  the  priaciples 
of  Christianity.  The  future  influences  of  this  religion  are  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  past.  Up  to  this  time  it  lias  been  made  a  political  engine,  and 
in  other  ways  perverted.  But  its  true  spirit,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  freedom,  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  this  will  undo  the  work 
which  opposite  principles  have  been  carrving  on  for  ages.  Christianity 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  fearml  evils  of  modern  civilization ; 
a  system  whfch  teaches  its  members  to  grasp  at  every  thins,  and  to  rise 
above  every  body,  as  the  great  aims  of  life.  Of  such  a  civilization,  the 
natural  fruits  are,  contempt  of  others*  rights,  fraud,  oppression,  a 
gambling  spirit  in  trade,  reckless  adventure,  and  commercial  convulsions, 
all  tending  to  impoverish  the  labourer  and  to  render  every  condition 
insecure.  Relief  is  to  come,  and  can  only  come  from  the  new  appli- 
cation of  Christian  principles,  of  universal  justice,  and  universal  love, 
to  social  institutions,  to  commerce,  to  business,  to  active  life.  This' 
application  has  begun,  and  the  labourer,  above  all  men,  is  to  feel  its 
happy  and  exalting  influences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  which  inspire  hopes  of  the  elevation 
of  the  labouring  classes.  To  these  might  be  added  other  strong  grounds 
of  encour^ement,  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
in  the  perfections  and  providence  of  God,  and  in  tlie  prophetic 
intimations  of  his  word.  But  these  I  pass  over.  From  all,  I  derive 
strong  hopes  for  the  mass  of  men.  I  do  not,  can  not  see,  why  manual 
toil  and  self-improvement  may  not  go  on  in  friendly  union.  I  do 
not  see,  why  the  labourer  may  not  attain  to  re&ied  habits  and 
manners  as  truly  as  other  men.  I  do  not  see,  why  conversation 
under  his  humble  roof  may  not  bo  cheered  by  wit  and  exalted  bj 
intelligence.  I  do  not  see,  why  amidst  his  toils  he  may  not  cast  his 
eye  around  him  on  God's  glorious  creation,  and  bo  strengthened  and 
refreshed  by  the  sight.  I  do  not  see,  why  the  great  ideas  which  exalt 
humanity,  those  of  the  Infinite  Father,  of  Perfection,  of  our  nearness 
to  G<xi,  and  of  the  purpose  of  our  being,  may  not  grow  bright  and  strong 
in  the  labourer's  mmd.  Society,  I  trust,  is  tending  towards  a  condition, 
in  which  it  will  look  back  with  astonishment  at  the  present  neglect  or 
perversion  of  human  powers.  In  the  development  of  a  more  enlarged 
philanthrop;^,  in  tho  diffusion  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in 
the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  every  human  boin?,  we  have  the 
dawn  and  promise  of  a  better  age,  when  no  man  will  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  elevation  but  by  his  own  feult ;  when  the  evil  doctrine,  worthy 
of  the  arch-fiend,  that  social  order  demands  the  depression  of  the  mass 
of  men,  will  be  rejected  with  horror  and  scorn ;  when  the  great  object 
of  the  commonity  will  bo  to  accumulate  mdans  and  influences  for 
awakening  and  expanding  the  best  powers  of  all  classes ;  whea  far  less 
will  be  expended  on  the  body,  and  fiu*  more  on  the  mind ;  when  men  of 
uncommon  gifts  for  the  instruction  of  their  race,  will  be  sent  forth  to 
carry  light  and  strength  into  every  sphere  of  human  life ;  when  spacious 
libraries,  collections  of  the  fine  arts,  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  all 
the  institutions  by  which  the  people  may  be  refined  and  ennobled,  will 
be  formed  and  thrown  open  to  all ;  and  when  the  toils  of  life,  by  a  wise 
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intermixture  of  these  higher  influences,  will  be  made  the  instrumenta 
of  human  elevation. 

Such  are  mj  hopes  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  social  eleva- 
tion of  the  labouring  class.  I  should  not,  however,  be  true  to  myself, 
did  I  not  add,  that  I  hjivi^  fears  as  well  as  liopes.  Time  is  not  left  to 
me  to  enlarge  on  this  point ;  but  without  a  reference  to  it,  I  should  i:ot 
give  you  the  whole  truth.  I  would  not  disguise  from  myself  or  others 
3ie  true  character  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Human  imperfection  throws 
an  uncertainty  over  the  future.  Society,  like  the  natural  world,  holds 
in  its  bosom  fearful  elements.  Who  can  hope,  that  tlie  storms  which 
liave  howled  over  past  ages,  have  spent  all  their  force  ?  It  is  possible, 
that  the  labouring  classes,  by  their  recklessness,  their  passionatcness, 
their  jealousies  of  the  more  prosperous,  and  their  subserviency  to  parties 
and  political  leaders,  may  turn  all  their  bright  prospects  into  darkness, 
may  bhght  the  hopes  which  philanthropy  now  cherishes  of  a  happier  and 
lioher  social  state.  It  is  also  possible,  m  this  mysterious  state  of  things, 
that  evil  may  come  to  them  from  causes  which  are  thought  to  promise 
them  nothing  but  good.  The  present  anxiety  and  imiversal  desire  is  to 
make  the  country  rich,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  its  growing 
wealth  is  neces.sarily  to  benefit  all  conditions.  But  is  tliis  consequence 
sure?  May  not  a  country  be  rich,  and  yet  great  numbers  of  the  people 
be  wofuUy  depressed?  In  England,  the  richest  nation  under  heaven, 
how  sad,  how  degraded  the  state  of  the  agricultiu-al  and  manu&cturing 
classes!  It  is  thought  tliat  the  institutions  of  tliis  country  give  an 
assurance,  that  growing  wealth  will  here  equally  benefit  and  carry 
forward  all  portions  of  the  community.  I  hope  so ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 
At  the  present  time  a  momentous  change  is  taking  place  in  our  condi- 
tion. The  improvement  in  steam  navigation  has  half  annihilated  the 
space  between  Europe  and  America,  and  by  the  progress  of  invention 
the  two  continents  are  to  be  more  and  more  placed  side  by  side.  We 
hail  this  triumph  of  the  arts  with  exultation.  We  look  forward  to  the 
approaching  sprhig,  when  this  metropolis  is  to  be  linked  with  England 
by  a  line  of  steam-boats,  as  a  proud  era  in  our  history.  That  a  great 
temporary  excitement  will  be  given  to  industry,  and  that  our  wealth 
and  numbers  will  increase,  admits  no  dispute ;  but  this  is  a  small 
matter.  The  great  question  is,  will  the  mass  of  the  people  be  perma^ 
nently  advanced  in  the  comforts  of  life,  and  still  more,  m  intemgence 
and  character,  in  tlio  culture  of  their  highest  powers  and  affBctious?  It 
is  not  enough  to  grow,  if  our  growth  is  to  resemble  that  of  other  popu- 
lous places.  Better  continue  as  we  are,  better  even  decUne,  than  tread 
in  the  steps  of  any  great  city,  whether  of  past  or  present  times.  I  doubt 
not,  tliat  under  God*s  providence,  the  approximation  of  Europe  and 
America  is  ultimately  to  be  a  blessing  to  both  ;  but,  without  our  vigi« 
lance,  the  nearer  effects  may  be  more  or  less  disastrous.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  for  a  time,  many  among  us,  especially  in  the  prosperous 
classes,  will  be  more  and  more  infected  from  abroad,  will  sympathise 
more  with  the  institutions,  and  catch  more  the  spirit  and  maimers  of 
the  old  world.  As  a  people  we  want  moral  independence.  We  bow  to 
"  the  great "  of  other  countries,  and  we  shall  become  for  a  time  more  and 
more  servile  in  our  imitation.  But  this,  though  bad,  may  not  be  the 
worst  result.      I  would  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  bringing  tlie 
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labouring  classes  of  Europe  twice  as  near  us  as  they  now  are?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  a  competition  that  is  to  depress  the  labouring  classes  here? 
Can  the  workman  here  stand  his  ^und  against  the  half-^Eunished, 
ignorant  workmen  of  Europe,  who  will  toil  for  any  wages,  and  who  never 
think  of  redeeming  an  hour  for  personal  improvement.  Is  there  no 
danger,  that  with  mcreasing  intercourse  with  Europe,  wo  shall  import 
the  striking,  fearful  contrasts,  which  there  divide  one  people  into  sepa- 
rate nations?  Sooner  than  that  our  labouring  class  should  become  a 
European  populace,  a  good  man  would  almost  wish,  that  perpetual  hur- 
ricanes, dnvmg  every  ship  from  the  ocean,  should  sever  wholly  the 
two  hemispheres  from  each  other.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  anti- 
cipated benefits  of  nearer  connection  with  Europe,  if  with  these  must 
come  the  degra<lation,  which  we  see  or  read  of,  among  the  squalid  poor 
of  her  great  cities,  among  the  over  worked  operatives  of  her  manufac- 
tories, among  her  ignorant  and  half-brutalised  peasants.  Anything, 
everything  should  be  done  to  save  us  from  the  social  evils  which  deform 
the  old  world,  and  to  build  up  here  an  intelligent,  right-minded,  self- 
respecting  population.  If  this  end  should  require  us  to  change  our 
present  moaes  of  life,  to  narrow  our  foreign  connections,  to  desist  from 
the  race  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  competition  with  Europe ; 
if  it  should  require,  that  our  great  cities  should  cease  to  grow,  and  that 
a  larffe  portion  of  our  trading  population  should  return  to  labour,  these 
requisitions  ought  to  be  obeyea.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  our  present 
civilization  contains  strong  tendencies  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
depression  of  a  largo  portion  of  the  community ;  and  this  influence 
ought  to  be  thought  of,  studied,  watched,  withstood,  with  a  stem, 
solemn  purpose  of  withholding  no  sacrifice  by  which  it  may  be  counter* 
acted. 

Perhaps  the  fears  now  expressed  may  1)e  groundless.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  aaopt  them.  My  end  will  be  gained,  if  I  can  lead  you  to  study, 
habitually  and  zealously,  the  influence  of  chatiges  and  measures  on  the 
character,  and  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  your  thoughts  should  turn  more  frequently  than  on  this.  Many 
of  you  busy  yourselves  with  other  questions,  such  as  the  probable  result 
of  the  next  election  of  President,  or  the  prospects  of  this  or  that  party. 
But  these  are  insignificant,  compared  with  the  great  question,  whether 
the  labouring  classes  here  are  destined  to  the  ignorance  and  depression 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  can  secure  to  themselves 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress?  You  are  cheated,  you 
are  fiike  to  yourselves,  when  you  suffer  politicians  to  absorb  you  in  their 
selfish  purposes,  and  to  draw  you  away  from  this  great  question.  Give 
the  first  place  in  your  thoughts  to  this.  Carry  it  away  with  you  from 
the  present  lecture  ;  discuss  it  together ;  study  it  when  alone ;  let  your 
best  heads  work  on  it ;  resolve  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  your 
part,  to  secure  tlie  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  well-being  to  your- 
selves,  and  to  those  who  may  come  after  you. 

In  these  lectures,  I  have  expressed  a  strong  interest  in  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  community  ;  but  I  have  no  partiality  to  them  considered 
merely  as  labourers.  My  mind  is  attracted  to  them,  because  they 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  human  race.     My  great  interest  is  in 
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Human  Nature,  and  in  the  working  classea  as  its  most  numerous  repre- 
sentatiye.  To  those  who  look  on  this  nature  with  contempt  or  utter 
distrust,  such  langus^e  may  seem  a  mere  form,  or  may  be  construed  as 
a  sign  of  the  predommance  of  imagination  and  feeling  oyer  the  tud^- 
ment.  No  matter.  The  pity  of  these  sceptics  I  can  return.  Their 
wonder  at  my  credulitj  cannot  surpass  the  sorrowful  astonishment  with 
which  I  look  on  their  mdifference  to  the  fortunes  of  their  race.  In  spite 
of  all  their  doubts  and  scoflb,  human  nature  is  still  most  dear  to  me. 
When  I  behold  it  manifested  in  its  perfect  prqiortions  in  Jesus  Christ, 
I  cannot  but  rerere  it  as  the  true  Temple  of  the  Diyinitr.  When  I 
see  it  as  reyealed  in  the  great  and  good  of  all  times,  I  btess  God  for 
these  multiplied  and  growing  proofi9>  of  its  high  destiny.  When  I  see  it 
Inruised,  beaten  down,  stifleid,  by  ignorance  and  rice,  by  expression, 
injustice,  and  grinding  toil,  I  weep  for  it,  and  feel  that  every  man 
should  be  ready  to  suffer  for  its  redemption.  I  do,  and  I  must  hope 
ibr  its  progress.  But  in  saying  this,  1  am  not  blind  to  its  immediate 
dangers.  I  am  not  sure,  that  dark  clouds  and  desolating  storma  are 
not  eyen  now  gathering  over  the  world.  When  we  look  back  on  tha 
mysterious  history  of  &e  human  race,  we  see  that  Proyidence  has  made 
use  of  fearful  reydutions  as  the  means  of  sweeping  away  the  abuses  of 
ages,  and  of  bringing  forward  mankind  to  their  present  improyement. 
Whether  such  revolutions  may  not  be  in  store  for  our  own  times,  I 
know  not.  The  present  civiluation  of  the  Christian  world  presents 
much  to  awaken  doubt  and  apprehension.  It  stands  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  great  ideas  of  Christianity.  It  is  selfish,  mercenary,  sensuaL 
Such  a  civilization  cannot,  must  not  endure  for  ever.  How  it  is  to  be 
supplanted,  I  know  not  I  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  doomed,  like 
the  old  Roman  civilization,  to  be  quenched  in  blood.  I  trust,  that  the 
works  of  ages  are  not  to  be  laid  low  by  violence,  rapine,  and  the  all-de- 
vouring sword.  I  trusty  that  the  existing  social  state  containa  in  ita 
bosom  something  better  than  it  has  yet  unfolded.  I  trust,  that  a 
brighter  future  is  to  oome,  not  from  the  desolation,  but  from  gradual, 
meliorating  changes  of  the  present.  Among  the  changes,  to  which  I 
look  for  the  salvation  of  the  Modem  World,  one  of  the  chief  is,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  elevation  of  the  labouring  class.  The  impulses  which 
are- to  reform  and  quicken  Society,  are  probably  to  come,  not  from  its 
more  conspicuous,  but  from  its  obscurer  divisions ;  and  among  these, 
I  see  with  joy  new  wants,  principles,  and  aspirations,  beginning  to  un- 
fold themselves.  Let  what  is  already  won,  give  us  courage!  Let  £uth 
in  a  parental  Providence  give  us  courage ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  dissap- 

gointed  in  the  present,  let  us  never  doubt,  that  the  great  interests  of 
uman  nature  are  still  secure  under  the  eye  and  care  of  its  Almighty 
Friend. 
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NOTE  FOR  THE  THIRD  HEAD. 

Undik  the  third  head  of  the  Lectures,  in  which  some  of  the  encouraging  circum- 
stances of  the  times  arc  stated,  I  might  hare  spoken  of  the  singular  advantages  and 
means  of  progress  enjoyed  by  the  labourer  in  this  metropolis.  It  is  believed  that 
there  cannot  be  found  another  dty  in  the  world,  in  which  the  labouring  classes 
are  as  much  improved,  possess  as  many  helps,  enjoy  as  much  consideration,  exert 
as  much  influence,  as  in  this  place.  Had  I  pursued  this  subject,  I  should  have  done 
what  I  have  often  wished  to  do;  I  should  have  spoken  of  the  obligations  of  our 
city  to  my  excellent  friend,  Jambs  Savage,  Esq.  to  whose  unwearied  efforts  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  two  inestimable  institutions,  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  the  Primary  Schools;  the  former  giving  to  the  labourer  the  means 
of  sustaining  himself  in  times  of  pressure,  and  the  latter  placing  almost  at  his  door 
the  means  of  instruction  for  his  children  from  the  earliest  age.  The  union  of  the 
Primary  Sdiools  with  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  High  Schools,  in  this  place, 
constitutes  a  system  of  public  education  unparalleled,  it  is  believed,  in  any  country. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  an  individual  to  whom  our  city  is  under  greater  obU^ 
gations  than  to  Mr.  Savage.  In  the  enterprizes  which  I  have  named,  he  wai 
joined  and  greatly  assisted  by  the  late  EUsln  Ticknor,  Esq.  whose  name  ought 
alio  to  be  associated  with  the  Provident  Irfstitution  and  the  Primary  Schools* 
The  sulject  of  these  Lectures  brings  to  my  mind  tbe  plan  of  an  institution,  whidi 
was  laid  before  me  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  for  teaching  at  once.  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts.  He  believed,  that  a  boy  might  be  made  a  thorough  farmer,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  and  might  at  the  same  time  learn  a  trade,  and  that  by  being 
dulled  in  both  vocations,  he  would  be  more  useful,  and  would  multiply  his  chances 
of  comfortable  subsistence.  I  was  interested  by  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Ticknor's  prae* 
tkal  wisdom  led  me  to  believe  that  it  might  be  ■coomplished. 


BJBMARES 
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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


To  JONATHAN  PHILLIPS,  Esq. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

On  reading  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  Slavery,  many  thoughts  wer# 
suggested  to  me  which  I  wished  to  communicate ;  and  our  conyer8atio& 
ofi  last  evening  confirmed  me  in  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before  the 
public.  I  have  resolved  to  ^ve  mv  views  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  because 
I  can  do  my  work  more  easily  and  rapidly  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
A  general,  methodical  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  more  agree* 
aUe  to  me ;  but  we  must  do  what  we  can.  I  must  write  in  haste,  or 
not  at  alL  If  others  would  take  the  subject  in  hand,  I  should  gladly  be 
silent.  Something  ought  to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion ;  but  who  will 
speak?  My  range  of  topics  will  be  somewhat  largo,  nor,  if  good  can 
be  done,  shall  I  hesitate  to  stray  beyond  the  document  which  first 
suggested  this  communication. 

I  shall  often  bo  obliged  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mr.  Clay ;  but,  as 
3rou  will  see,  I  regard  him  in  this  discussion,  simply  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  body  of  men,  simply  as  having  given  wiae  circulation  to  a  set 
of  opinions.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  motives.  It  is  common  to 
ascribe  the  efforts  of  politicians  to  selfish  aims.  But  why  mix  up  the 
man  with  the  cause?  In  general,  we  do  well  to  let  an  opponent's 
motives  alone.  We  are  seldom  just  to  them.  Our  own  motives  on 
such  occasions,  are  often  worse  than  those  we  assail.  Besides,  our 
business  is  with  the  arguments,  not  the  character,  of  an  adversary.  A 
speech  is  not  refuted  by  imputations,  true  or  false,  on  the  speaker. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  general  presumption  against  a  politician's  purity  of 
purpose ;  but  public  men  differ  in  character  as  much  as  private ;  and 
when  a  statesman  holds  an  honourable  place  in  his  class,  and  brings 
high  gifts  to  a  discussion,  he  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  impartiality 
and  respect.  For  one,  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  defended  by  the 
ablest  men  among  its  upholders.  In  the  long  run,  truth  is  aided  bj 
nothing  so  much  as  by  opposition,  and  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
can  give  the  full  strength  of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  error.  In  an 
age  of  authority  and  spiritual  bondage,  the  opinions  of  an  individual  are 
often  important,  sometimes  decisive.  One  voice  may  detennine  the 
judgment  of  a  country.  But  in  an  age  of  free  discussion,  little  is  to  be 
feared  fi*om  great  names,  on  whatever  side  arrayed.  When  I  hear  a 
man  complaining,  that  some  cause,  which  he  has  at  heart,  will  be  put 
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back  for  years  by  a  speech  or  a  book,  I  suspect  tliat  his  attachment  to 
it  is  a  prejudice,  that  he  has  no  consciousness  of  standing  on  a  rock. 
The  more  discussion  the  bettor,  if  passion  and  personality  be  eschewed ; 
and  discussion,  even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from  error,  a  good 
never  to  be  expected  in  an  uninquiring  age. 

I  have  said,  that  ray  concern  is  wholly  with  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  not 
with  the  autlior ;  and  I  would  add,  that  in  the  CTeater  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  to  follow,  my  concern  will  be  with  slavery  and  not  with 
the  slaveholder.  Principles,  not  men,  are  what  I  wish  to  examine  and 
judge.  For  the  sake  of  truth  and  good  temper,  personalities  are  to  be 
shunned  as  £eu*  as  they  may.  I  shall  speak  strongly  of  slavery,  for  we 
serve  neither  truth  nor  virtue  by  pruning  discourse  into  tameness ;  but  a 
criminal  institution  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  singular  criminality 
in  those  who  uphold  it.  An  institution,  the  growth  of  barbarous  times, 
transmitted  from  distant  ages,  and  ** sanctified"  by  the  laws,  is  a  very 
different  thing,  as  far  as  the  character  of  its  friends  is  concerned,  from 
what  it  would  be,  were  it  deliberately  adopted  at  the  present  day.  I 
must  indeed  ascribe  much  culpableness  to  the  body  of  slaveholders,  just  as 
I  see  much  to  blame  in  political  parties ;  but  do  I  therefore  set  down  all 
the  members  of  these  classes  as  unprincipled  men?  The  injustice, 
criminality,  inhumanity  of  a  practice  wo  can  judge.  The  guilt  of  our 
neighbour  wo  can  never  weigh  with  exactness ;  and  in  most  cases  must 
refer  him  to  a  higher  tribunal.  This  I  say,  that  I  may  separate  the 
subject  from  personalities.  To  me,  the  slaveholder  is  very  much  an 
abstraction.  The  word,  as  here  used,  expresses  a  general  relation.  The 
individual  seldom  or  never  enters  my  thoughts. 

The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  is  an  attack  on  the  Abo- 
litionists. These  I  have  no  thought  of  defending.  They  must  fight  their 
own  battle.  I  am  not  of  them,  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  become 
responsible  for  their  movements.  And  this  I  say  from  no  desire  to 
shift  from  myself  an  unpopular  name.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  that  1  am  not  studying  to  soothe  prejudice  or  to  make 
a  compromise  with  error.  I  separate  myself  from  the  Abolitionists, 
from  no  sensitiveness  to  reproach.  A  man,  who  has  studied  Christianity 
and  history  as  long  as  you  and  myself,  will  not  be  very  anxious  to 
shelter  himself  from  what  has  been  the  common  lot  of  the  friends  of 
truth.  However  the  Abolitionists  may  have  erred,  I  honour  them  as 
advocates  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity,  and  for 
having  clung  to  these  amidst  threats,  perils,  and  violence.  In  declining 
all  connexion  with  them,  I  am  influenced  by  no  desire  to  make  over  to 
others  all  the  censures  and  invectives  of  the  commimity  ;  but  I  simply 
wish  to  take  my  true  position,  to  appear  what  I  am. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech,  however  intended  for  the  abolitionists,  contains 
passages  at  which  every  man  interested  in  the  removal  of  slavery  must 
take  ofiTence ;  and  to  these  my  remarks  will  be  confined.  The  most 
important  part  of  it,  indeed,  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  Abolitionists, 
but  concerns  equally  all  the  free  States.  I  refer  to  that  in  which  we 
are  told  that  slavery  is  to  be  perpetual,  that  we  have  notliing  to  hope 
in  this  respect  from  the  South.  Every  other  part  of  the  speech  sinks 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  this.  Coming  from  any  other 
man,  this  document  would  bo  less  important.  But  Mr.  Clay  is  no  rash 
talker.     His  legislative  course  has  been  distinguished  by  nothing  so 
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ntuch  as  by  his  skill  in  compromisiag  discordant  opinions.  His  speech 
wtui  meant  to  be  a  compromise,  to  exert  a  healing  power.  He  does  not, 
'  ior  a  fit  of  transient,  blinding  anger,  dash  to  the  gronnd  onr  hopes  of 
relief  from  the  intolerable  evils  of  slayery.  He  states  deliberately  the 
Brand  obstacle  to  emancipation,  and  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  dying  out  of  the  slares.  He  takes  the  ground,  that  if  the  two 
races  are  to  live  together,  one  must  be  hojttlessly  subjugated  to  the 
other,  so  as  to  prerent  collision.  Emancipation  he  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, would  be  a  signal  for  civil  war,  to  end  only  in  extermination. 
And  as  this  peril,  if  real,  increases  with  the  increase  of  ihe  servile  class, 
of  oonsequence  every  year's  continuance  of  the  evil,  makes  freedom,  if 
possible,  more  and  more  to  be  despaired  of.  We  lament  and  abhor  this 
doctrine,  but  axe  truly  glad  that  it  is  brought  out  distinctly,  that  the 
free  States  may  know  what  they  are  to  expect.  A  vague  hope  has 
floated  before  many  minds,  that  this  immense  evil  was  in  some  way 
or  other  to  cease.  On  this  ground,  such  of  us  in  the  free  States 
as  have  written  against  slavery,  have  been  rebuked.  Our  friends  as 
well  as  foes  have  said,  "  Be  (}uiet;  let  the  South  alone;  it  will  find 
tor  itself  the  way  of  emancipation.  Tou  throw  back  the  good  work  a 
oentury."  We  have  all  along  known  better.  We  have  known  that 
hmg  use,  the  love  of  property,  and  the  love  of  power,  had  bound  this 
evilon  the  South,  wiu a  triple  adamantine  chain.  We  have  known, 
that  the  increasiug  culture  of  cotton  was  spreading  slavery  with  immense 
rapidity  through  new  regions,  and,  by  rendering  it  more  gainful,  was 
strengtnening  the  obstinacy  with  wmch  it  is  grasped  by  the  owner. 
We  Imve  known,  that  in  consequence  of  this  cuUuro,  the  northern  slave 
States,  whose  soil  the  system  had  exhausted,  have  acauired  a  new 
interest  in  it,  by  humbling  themselves  to  the  condition  of  ^ve-breeding 
and  sUve-trading  communities.  We  have  seen,  that  the  institution, 
if  to  be  shaken  or  subverted,  was  to  be  stormed  from  abroad,  not  by 
''  carnal  weapons,'*  not  bv  physical  force,  but  by  those  moral  influences, 
which,  if  steadily  poured  m  upon  a  civilised  people,  must  gradually 
prevail.  It  is  now  seen,  that  we  were  rieht.  It  is  now  plain,  that  the 
South  has  deliberately  wedded  itself  to  uavery.  We  are  glad  to  have 
it  known.  The  speech  publishing  this  doctrine  was  meant  to  be  a  herald 
of  peace,  but  it  is  in  truth  a  summons  to  new  conflict  It  calls  those 
who  regard  slavery  as  a  grievous  outrage  on  human  nature,  to  spread 
their  convictions  with  unremitting  energy.  I  take  the  sround,  that  no 
communities,  unless  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  civffised  world,  can 
withstand  just,  enlightened  earnest  opinion;  and  this  power  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  slavery  more  zealously  than  ever. 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Clay,  m  giving  us  no  hope  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery  but  in  the  extinction  of  the  coloured  race,  puts  an 
end  to  all  expectation  of  aid  in  this  respect  from  the  Colonization 
Society,  an  institution  of  which  he  is  an  anient  friend,  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  is  now  the  President ;  and  I  trust,  his  frankness  wffl  open  the 
eyes  of  those,  who  dream  of  removing  slavery  by  the  process  of  oraining 
it  off  to  another  country;  a  process  about  as  reasonable  as  tjiat  of 
dnuning  the  Atlantic.  Colonization  may  do  good  in  Africa.  It  does 
only  harm  among  ourselves.  It  has  connrmed  the  prejudice,  to  which 
slavery  owes  much  of  its  strength,  that  the  colourea  man  cannot  live 
and  prosper  as  a  freeman  on  these  shores.     It  indeed  sends  out  to  the 
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public  now  and  then  accounts  of  planters,  who  have  freed  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  slayes  to  be  shipped  to  Africa.  But  these  yery  operations 
strengthen  dayerj  at  home.  Could  the  master  send  his  piantatioii 
to  Africa  with  his  slayes,  he  would  serye  the  cause  of  freedom.  But 
the  land  remains  here,  and  remains  to  be  tilled ;  and  by  whom  must 
the  cultiyation  go  on!  bj  slayes.  Of  course  new  slayes  must  be  bought. 
Of  course  the  demand  for  slayes  is  increased ;  and  the  price  of  a  man 
rises ;  and  a  new  motiye  is  giyen  to  the  slaye-breeding  States  to  stock 
the  market  with  human  cattle.  Thus  the  barbarous  trade  in  men' 
strikes  deeper  root.  No.  Colonization  darkens  the  prospects  of 
humanity  at  home,  howeyer  it  may  brighten  them  abroad.  It  has 
done  much  to  harden  the  slaye-holder  in  his  purpose  of  holding  fast 
his  yictim,  and  thus  increases  the  necessity  of  more  earnest  remonstrance 
against  slayery. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  course,  will  not^  aflow  that  the  resolution  of  making 
slayery  perpetual  at  the  South,  i&  a  reasou  for  new  assaults  on  the 
system.  He  insists,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  whole  South,  that  we, 
in  this  region,  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  that  it  is  no  concern 
of  ours ;  and  that  to  labour  here  for  the  subyersion  of  an  institution  in 
other  States,  is  a  criminal  interference.  Interference  is  the  word  which 
has  been  applied  to  all  agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  North ;  and  the 
censure  implied  in  the  term  has  misled  the  unthinking  into  a  yague 
notion,  that  to  touch  the  subject  here  is  doing  wrong  to  the  South. 
But  I  maintain,  that  there  is  a  moral  interference  with  our  fellow« 
creatures  at  home  and  aln-oad,  not  only  to  be  asserted  as  a  right,  but 
binding  as  a  duty.  This  is  the  first  topic  of  discussion^  and  iia  impor- 
tance  will  induce  me  to  treat  it  at  large. 

We  are  told,  that  the  slayeholding  States,  in  relation  to  this  point, 
stand  on  the  same  ground  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  consequently  to 
be  treated  with  equal  dehcacy  and  reserye.  This  position  I  deny ;  but 
grant  it ;  I  maintain  the  right  of  acting  on  foreign  countries  by  moral 
means  for  moral  ends.  Suppose  that  ^ere  were  in  contact  with  us  a 
foreign  state,  which  should  ordain  by  law,  that  eyery  child,  bom  with 
black  hair  or  a  darkly-shaded  foce,  should  be  jput  to  death ;  and  suppose 
^t  eyery  sixth  child  should  be  slaughtered  by  this  barbarous  decree. 
Or  take  the  case  of  a  community  at  our  door,  which  should  restore  the 
old  gladiatorial  shows,  and  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  population 
should  perish  in  these  execrable  games.  Who  of  us  would  feel  himself 
bound  to  hold  his  peace,  because  uiese  atrocities  were  committed  beyond, 
our  boundaries?  Who  would  say,  that  the  tortures  of  the  slain  were 
no  concern  of  ours,  because  not  of  our  own  parish  or  country?  Is 
humanity  a  local  feeling?  Does  sympathy  stop  at  a  frontier?  Does 
the  heart  shrink  and  harden  as  it  approxunates  an  imaginary  line  on 
the  earth's  surfoce?  Is  moral  inoignation  moyed  omy  by  crimes 
perpetrated  under  our  own  eyes?  Has  duty  no  work  to  do  beyond  our 
natiye  land?  Does  a  man  cease  to  be  a  brother  by  liying  in  another 
state?  Is  liberty  nothing  to  us,  if  cloyen  down  at  a  httle  distance? 
Christianity  teaches  difterent  lessons.  Its  spirit  is  unconfined  loye. 
One  of  its  grandest  truths  is  human  brotherhood.  Under  its  impulses. 
Christians  send  the  preacher  of  the  cross  to  distant  countries,  to  war  with 
deep-rooted  institutions.  The  spiritual  ties,  which  bind  all  men  together, 
were  not  woyen  by  human  poHcy,  nor  can  statesmen  sunder  them. 
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Suppose  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  should  become  pledged 
bj  its  institutions  to  intemperance,  tliat  its  laws  should  be  firamed  to 
encourage  the  production  and  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  Would 
not  eyery  other  State  T^e  bound  to  give  utterance  to  its  detestation  of 
,  this  horrible  system?  Suppose  that  temperance  societies,  in  their 
anxiety  to  purify  this  sink  of  corruption,  should  make  its  excesses  and 
crimes  their  standing  themes.  Who  of  ns  would  recognise  the  right  of 
the  intemperate  State  to  repel  this  interference  as  an  assault  on  its 
'  soyereigntj  ?  What  should  we  think,  were  this  communitj  to  insist, 
that  it  would  not  suffer  its  character  to  be  traduced,  or  the  product,  on 
which  its  wealth  and  revenues  depended,  to  be  diminished,  and  that  it 
would  recede  from  the  Union  unless  permitted  to  manu£Eu;ture  and  drink 
akx)hol  unreproved?  These  questions  answer  themselves.  But  I  sliaU 
undoubtedly  bo  asked,  whether  intemperance  and  slavery  be  parallel 
cases  ?  They  are  parallel  as  viewed  in  relation  to  my  object,  which  is,  not 
to  weigh  tho  guilt  of  different  crimes,  but  to  cstabhsh  a  general  principle, 
to  establish  the  right  and  duty  of  men  to  oppose  the  force  of  moral 
reprobation  to  prevalent  moral  evils,  whether  in  our  own  or  other  coun- 
tries. In  regard  to  the  comparative  guilt  of  intemperance  and  slavery, 
I  will  only  say,  that  the  last  involves  die  worst  evil  of  the  first ;  that  is,  "it 
does  mucn  to  degrade  men  into  brutes.  There  is,  however,  this  diffbr- 
once :  the  intemperate  man  degrades  liimself ;  the  slave-holder  desrados 
his  fellow-creatures.  Wliich  of  the  two  is  most  culpable  in  the  sight  of 
Gk)d,  let  every  man  judge. 

The  position  is  false,  that  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  morally 
with  nation.  Every  community  is  responsible  to  other  communities  for 
its  laws,  habits,  character ;  not  responsible  in  the  sense  of  being  liable 
to  physical  punishment  and  force,  but  in  the  sense  of  just  exposure  to 
reprobation  and  scorn ;  and  this  moral  control,  communitios  are  bound 
to  exercise  over  each  other,  and  must  exercise  over  each  other,  and 
exercise  it  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  civilization.  The  world  is  governed  much  more  by  opinion  than 
by  laws.  It  is  not  the  judgment  of  courts,  but  the  moral  judgment  of 
individuals  and  masses  of  men,  which  is  the  chief  wall  of  defeooe  round 
property  and  life.  With  the  progress  of  society,  this  power  of  opinion 
18  taking  the  place  of  arms.  Rulers  are  more  and  more  anxious  to 
stand  acquitted  before  their  peers  and  tho  human  race.  National 
honour,  once  in  the  keeping  of  the  soldier,  is  understood  more  and  more 
to  rest  on  the  character  of  nations.  In  this  state  of  the  world,  aU  at- 
tempts of  the  slaveholder  to  put  to  silraice  the  condemning  voioe  of  men, 
whether  far  or  near,  are  vain. 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  whether  be 
suffer  in  this  country  or  anoUier.  I  utterly  deny,  that  a  people  can 
screen  themselves  behind  their  nationality  from  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  world.  Because  they  form  themselves  into  a  state,  and  forbid 
within  their  bounds  a  single  voice  to  rise  in  behalf  of  the  injured ; 
because  they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms  of  law,  do  they  hereby 
put  a  seal  on  the  lips  of  foreigners  ?  Do  they  disarm  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  other. states?  Ih  this  among  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  that  a 
people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand  unreproved? 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  intercourse  and  intelligence  of 
modem  times,  there  is  now  erected  in  tlie  civihsed  world,  a  grand  moral 
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tribunal,  before  which  all  communities  stand,  and  must  be  judged.  As 
yet,  its  authority  is  feeble  compared  with  what  it  is  to  be,  but  sull  strong 
enough  to  lay  restraint,  to  inspire  fear.  Before  this,  slave-holding  commu- 
nities are  arraigned,  and  must  answer.  The  friends  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity,  accuse  them  of  grievous  wrongs.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of 
the  prescription  of  two  hundred  years.  Within  this  space  of  time,  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  code  by  which  the  commonwcalUi  of 
nations  passes  sentence.  The  doctrine  of  human  rights  has  been  ex- 
pounded. The  right  of  the  labourer  to  wages,  the  right  of  every  inno- 
cent man  to  his  own  person,  the  right  of  all  to  equality  before  the  laws, 
these  are  no  longer  abstractions  of  speculative  visionaries,  no  longer 
innovations,  but  the  established  rights  of  humanity.  Before  the  tribimal 
of  the  civilised  world,  and  the  higher  tribunal  of  Christianity  and  of 
Grod,  the  slaveholder  has  to  answer  for  stripping  his  brother  of  these 
recognised  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  man.  Multitudes  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  looking  above  the  distinction  of  nations,  standing  on 
the  broad  ground  of  a  common  nature,  protest  in  the  fece  of  heaven  and 
earth  against  tlie  wrong  inflicted  on  their  enslaved  brother.  Let  the 
South  understand,  that  it  is  not  your  voice  or  mine,  or  that  of  a  small 
knot  of  enthusiasts,  which  they  have  to  silence.  You  and  I  are  nothing, 
but  as  we  represent  those  great  principles  of  justice  and  charity,  with 
which  the  human  heart  is  everywhere  beginning  to  beat.  Everywhere 
the  slaveholder  is  accused ;  everywhere  he  is  judged. 

It  is  strange,  that  the  South  should  tell  us,  that  the  increasing  protest 
at  the  North  against  slavery^  is  the  greater  wrong,  because  slavery  is 
one  of  their  instituHons,  As  if  an  evil  lost  its  deformity  by  becoming 
an  institution,  that  is,  an  established  thing,  held  up  by  laws  and  public 
force.  One  woidd  think,  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  rooted, 
of  its  having  gained  this  fearful  strength,  were  the  very  reason  for 
vigorous  opposition.  A  few  straggling  individuals,  given  to  a  bad  course, 
might  be  overlooked  for  their  insignificance.  But  when  a  community, 
openly,  by  statutes,  by  arms,  adopts  and  upholds  an  enormous  wron^, 
then  good  men,  through  the  earth,  are  bound  to  unite  against  it,  m 
stem,  solemn  remonstrance.  The  greater  the  force  combmed  to  sup- 
port an  evil,  the  greater  the  force  needed  for  its  subversion.  Crime  is 
comparatively  weak,  until  it  embodies  and  "sanctifies"  itself  in  institu- 
tions. Individuals,  seizing  on  and  enslaving  their  b'ethren,  woidd  be 
put  down  by  the  spontaneous,  immediate  reprobation  of  society.  It  is 
the  perpetration  of  tliis  wrong  by  communities,  which  makes  it  formi- 
dable ;  and,  I  confess,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  a  justification  may  be 
found  for  organised  associations  against  slavery.  This  evil  rests  on 
associated  strength,  on  the  prostitution  of  the  powers  of  the  state.  Re- 
garded as  an  institution,  which  combined  millions  uphold,  it  seems  to 
have  a  strength,  a  permanence,  against  which  indmdual  power  can 
avail  nothing ;  and  hence,  it  may  be  said,  strength  is  to  be  sought  in 
associations.  The  argument  does  not  satisfy  me ;  for  I  believe,  that, 
to  produce  moral  changes  of  judgment  and  feeling,  the  individual,  in 
the  long  run,  is  stronger  than  combinations ;  but  I  do  feel,  that  sla- 
very entrenched  behind  institutions,  is,  on  that  very  account,  to  be 
assailed  with  all  the  weapons  of  reason,  of  moral  suasion,  of  moral 
reprobation,  which  good  men  can  wield.  Less  mercy  should  be  shown 
it  Dcause  it  is  an  institution. 
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The  notion,  which  I  hare  combated,  that  slavery  is  to  be  treated  with 
respect  because  it  is  a  public  ordinance,  is  one  of  manj  proofs,  that 
even  yet,  there  is  bat  a  faint  consciousnoss  of  tho  existence  of  an  over- 
lasting  and  immntaMe  role  of  right.  Multitudes,  even  now,  know  no 
higher  authority  than  human  eovemment.  Thej  think  that  a  number 
of  men,  perhaps  little  honoured  as  individuals  for  intelligence  and  virtue, 
are  yet  competent,  when  collected  into  a  legislature,  to  create  right  and 
wrong.  The  most  immoral  institutions  thus  gain  a  sancti^  from  law. 
To  the  laws  wo  are  indeed  bound  to  submit,  in  the  sense  or  abstaining 
from  physical  resistance ;  but  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  bow  to  them 
our  monal  judgment,  our  fi^e  thoughts,  our  free  speech.  What!  Is 
conscience  to  stoop  from  its  supremacy,  and  to  become  an  echo  of  the 
human  magisti*ato?  Is  the  law,  written  by  6od*s  finger  on  the  heiut, 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  interested  statesmen?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  social  progress,  that  men  are  coming  to  recognise  immutable 
principles,  to  understand  the  independence  of  truth  and  duty  on  human 
will,  on  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  state,  whether  lodged  in  one  or  manj 
hands? 

You  and  I,  Sir,  observe  the  golden  rule,  concerning  Southern  slavarT. 
We  do  to  our  neighbour,  what  we  wish  our  neighbomr  to  do  to  ns.  We 
expose,  as  we  can,  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  other  States,  and  we  ask 
of  other  States  the  same  freedom  towards  our  own.  If^  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilised  world,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  we  of  this  Commonwealth 
are  robbing  men  of  their  dearest  rights,  and  treading  them  in  the  dust, 
let  the  wrong  be  proclaimed  fiur  and  wide.  If  good  men  anvwhere 
believe,  that  here  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor 
are  denied  tlie  protection  of  the  laws,  then  let  them  make  every  State 
of  the  Union  nng  with  indignant  rebuke.  Especiallv  if  a  giant  evil 
is  here  incorporated  with  our  civil  institutions,  upheM  by  we  poUio 
force,  so  that  the  sufferers  are  made  dumb,  so  that  they  endure  the  hst 
wrong  in  being  fdrbidden  to  speak  of  their  wrongs,  then,  we  saj,  let 
humanity  beyond  our  borders  take  hold  of  their  cause.  If  the  opprened 
are  muzzled  here,  let  the  lips  of  the  free  elsewhere  give  voice  to  their 
wrongs. 

In  the  proceeding  remarks,  I  have  gone  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
skveholding  States,  as  £ur  as  slavery  is  concerned,  stand  to  the  other 
States  on  die  footing  of  foreign  countries,  and  have  shown,  that  if  wa 
make  ihem  Uiis  concession,  our  right  of  remonstrance  against  this 
institution  is  untouched.  But  this  concession  is  ungrounded,  nnjutl 
The  free  and  slave  States  are  one  nation,  and  have  a  very  differait 
connexion  with  one  another  from  their  connexion  with  foreign  conmiuni- 
ties.  Slavery  is  not  the  affiur  of  a  part  only,  but  of  the  whole.  The 
free  States  are  concerned  in  it,  and  of  necessity  act  on  it  and  are 
acted  on  by  it.  We  of  the  North  sustain  intimate  relations  to  slavery, 
which  make  us  nartakers  of  its  guilt,  and  which,  of  course,  bind  ns  to 
use  every  lawful  means  for  its  subversion.  This  I  shall  atten^  to 
establish. 

If  we  look  first  at  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  a  proof,  how 
deeply  the  free  States  are  imphcated  by  their  contact  with  the  slave- 
holoing.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  the  reproach  fixed  on  tho  whole  people, 
by  the  open,  allowed  existence  of  bondage  at  the  seat  of  government. 
This  is  evil  enough,  especially  if  we  add,  that  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
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besides  this  contamination,  is  one  of  tlie  cluef  slave-markets  in  the 
croimti7;  so  that  strangers,  foreign  ministers,  men  whose  reports  of 
U3  determine  our  rank  in  the  civilised  world,  associate  with  us  the 
enormities  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slave  auctions  as  among  our  chief 
distinctions.  This  is  bad  enough  for  a  community  which  has  anj 
respect  for  character.  But  there  is  a  greater  eviL  The  District  of 
Columbia  fiurtens  on  the  whole  nation  the  guilt  of  slaveholding.  We  at 
the  North  uphold  it  as  truly  as  the  South.  That  district  belongs  to 
no  state,  but  to  the  nation.  It  is  governed  by  the  nation,  and  with  as 
ample  powers  as  are  possessed  by  any  State  government.  Its  laws  and 
institutions  exist  through  the  national  wilL  Every  legal  act  owes  its 
authority  to  Congress.  Of  consequence,  the  slavery  of  the  District  is 
upheld  by  the  nation.  Not  a  slave  is  sold  or  whipped  there,  but  by  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  people.  The  slave  code  of  the  District  admits  of 
mitigations;  and  this  code  remains  unmodified  through  ^e  national 
will.  The  guilt  of  the  institution  thus  lies  at  the  doOT  of  every  man  in 
the  United  States,  unless  he  purge  himself  of  it  by  solemn  petition  and 
remonstrance  against  the  eviL  What !  have  the  free  States  nothing 
to  do  with  slavery!     This  moment  they  are  giving  it  active  support. 

And  here  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  ol^rve,  how  soon  and 
naturally  retribution  follows  crime.  We  uphold  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  this  is  beginning  to  trench  on  our  own  freedom.  It 
is  making  of  no  offset  the  right  of  petition,  a  right  founded  not  on  con- 
vention and  charters,  but  on  nature,  and  granted  even  by  despots  to 
tlieir  subjects.  The  pretext,  on  which  the  petitions  for  the  Abohtion  of 
Slavery  m  Columbia,  have  been  denied  the  common  attention  by  Con- 
gress, IS  not  even  specious.  The  right  of  Congress  to  perform  ^e  act 
for  which  the  petitioners  pray,  is  undoubted.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  demonstrated.*  Why,  then,  are  the  memorials  of  a  free  peo]:de 
on  this  subject,  treated  with  a  scorn  to  which  no  others  are  subjectCKi  ? 
It  is  pretended,  that  the  petitioners  are  aiming  at  an  object  which  the 
constitution  places  beyona  the  power  of  Congress ;  that  they  are  seeking, 
through  this  action  in  the  District,  to  abolisn  slavery  in  the  States.  To 
this,  two  replies  at  once  occur.  The  first  is,  that  among  the  petition- 
ers, who  hc^  by  acting  on  the  IHstrict  to  reach  slavery  everywhere, 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  also  another  object,  whidi  is  the  well-being 
of  the  District,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Allow- 
ing one  of  their  ends  to  be  unwarrantaUe,  they  distinctly  propose 
another  end,  which  the  constitution  sanctions.  A  second  reply  is,  that 
it  is  not  true  of  all  who  have  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District,  that  they  have  aimed,  in  this  way,  at  the  abolition  of  it 
in  the  States.  I  have  signed  these  petitions,  I  know  not  how  often, 
and,  in  so  doing,  was  in  no  degree  moved  by  this  consideration.  I  was 
governed  by  ot£er  motives.  I  wished  the  District  to  be  purified  fixmi 
a  great  evil  I  wished  the  nation  to  be  freed  from  the  responsibility  of 
i^daining  and  upholding  slavery.  I  wished  also  by  some  public  act  to 
wash  my  own  hands  of  this  guilt.  I  Halt  myself  bound  to  declare^  that» 
if  this  nation  ui^okl  slavery,  I  am  dear  of  it.    And  I  hold  it  the  duty 

*  See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
Wjiike,  This  it  one  of  the  ablest  pamphlets  from  the  American  press.  It  is 
ascribed  to  Theodore  Weld. 
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of  eyerj  man  in  the  free  States,  who  regards  tliis  institution  as  I  do, 
to  bear  the  same  testimony  against  it,  and,  by  solemn  remonstrance  to 
Congress,  to  purge  his  conscience  of  the  nation *8  crime.  As  for  myself, 
I  could  not  petition  against  slavery  in  the  District,  as  a  means  of  abo- 
lishing it  in  the  States;  for,  as  I  have  again  and  again  declared, 
I  can  see  but  little  connexion  between  these  measures.  Be  tliis 
as  it  may,  by  sanctioning  an  acknowledged  wrong  at  the  seat  of 
goyemment,  we  have  provoked  a  blow  at  our  own  privileges.  In  the 
original  draught  of  the  constitution,  the  right  of  petition  was  not  referred 
to,  for  no  one  dreamed  of  its  ever  being  .quesdoned.  MassachusettB, 
however,  not  satisfied  with  its  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  chose  to 
place  it  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution.  Wliat  this  right  is, 
we  must  judge  from  usage,  and  from  its  own  nature  and  end.  Thus 
interpreted,  has  it  not  been  infringed  by  the  power  of  slavery?* 

I  have  now  considered  one  important  relation  of  the  free  States  to  sla- 
very, tliat  which  grows  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  now  proceed 
to  anotlier.  The  constitution  requires  the  free  States  to  send  back  to 
bondage  the  fugitive  slave.  Does  this  show  that  we  have  no  concern 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South?  that  the  guilt  of  them,  if 
such  there  be,  is  wholly  theirs,  and  in  no  degree  ours?  This  clause, 
makes  us  direct  partakers  of  the  guilt ;  and,  of  consequence,  we  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  matter  of  slavery.  I  know  no  provision  of  the 
constitution  at  which  my  moral  feelings  revolt,  but  this.  Has  not  the 
slave  a  right  to  fly  from  bondage?  Who  among  us  doubts  it?  Let  any 
man  ask  himself,  how  he  shomd  construe  his  rights,  were  he  made  a 
slave ;  and  does  he  not  receive  an  answer  from  his  own  moral  nature, 
as  bright,  immediate,  and  resistless,  as  lightning?  And  yet  we  of  the 
free  States  stop  the  flying  slave,  and  give  him  back  to  bondage?  It 
does  not  satisfy  me  to  be  told,  that  this  is  a  part  of  that  sacred  instru- 
ment, the  constitution,  which  all  are  solemnly  bound  to  uphold.  No 
charter  of  man's  writing  can  sanctify  injustice,  or  repeal  Gcil's  Eternal 
Law.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction,  that  every  man  who  aids  the 
restoration  of  the  flying  slave,  is  a  wrong-doer,  though  this  is  done  bj 
our  1)est  and  wisest  men  with  no  self-reproach.  To  send  him  from  a 
free  State,  in  bondage,  seems  to  me  much  the  same  thing  as  to  trans- 
port him  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  or  this  country.  I  shall 
undoubtedly  be  told,  that  the  fugitive  is  a  slave  by  the  laws  of  Uie  territorj 
from  which  lie  escapes.  But  when  laws  are  acknowledged  violations  of 
the  most  sacred  rights,  we  cannot  innocently  be  active  in  replacinj^  men 
under  their  cruel  power.  The  slave  goes  back  not  merely  to  tod  and 
sweat  for  his  master  as  before.  He  goes  to  be  lacerated  for  the  offence 
of  flying  from  oppression.  For  harcUy  any  crime  is  the  slave  so  scored 
and  scarred  as  for  running  away ;  and  for  every  lash  that  enters  his 
flesh,  we  of  the  free  States,  who  have  ^ven  him  back,  must  answer. 

I  know  perfoctlv  how  these  views  will  be  received  at  the  North  and 
South.  Some  will  call  mo  a  visionary,  while  more  will  flx  on  mo  a- 
harder  name.  But  I  look  above  scoffers  and  dcnounoers  to  that  pure. 
serene,  almighty  Justice,  which  is  enthroned  in  Heaven,  and  inqmre  or 
(fOd,  tlie  Father  of  us  all,  whether  ho  approves  of  the  surrender  of  the 
flying  slave.     I  shall  be  charged  with  irreverence  towards  the  fathers  ot 

•  See  Note  A, 
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the  Revolution,  the  framers  of  our  glorious  national  charter.  But  I 
reply,  that,  great  as  they  were,  they  were  fallible,  and  that  the  progress 
of  opinion  since  their  day,  seems  to  me  to  hare  convicted  them  of  error 
in  the  matter  now  in  hand.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  good  and  wise  men, 
friends  who  are  dear  to  me,  will  disapprove  my  free  strong  language. 
But  I  must  be  faithful  to  the  strong  moral  conviction  which  I  cannot 
escape  on  this  subject.  If  I  am  right,  the  truth  which  I  speak,  how- 
over  questioned  now,  will  not  have  been  spoken  in  vain.  To-day  is  not 
For-ever.  The  men  who  now  scorn  or  condemn,  are  not  to  live  for-ever. 
Let  a  few  years  pass,  and  we  shall  all  have  vanished,  and  other  actors 
wiU  iin  the  stage,  and  the  despised  and  neglected  truths  of  thb  genera- 
tion will  become  the  honoured  ones  of  the  next. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  it  may  be  well  just  to  glance  at  the 
reasoning  by  which  my  views  will  be  assailed.  To  the  exposition  of 
duty  now  given  it  will  be  objected,  tliat  the  morality  of  the  closet  is  not 
tho  morality  of  real  life ;  that  there  is  danger  of  pushing  principles  to 
extremes ;  that  dif&culties  are  to  be  grappled  with  in  the  conduct  of 
public  afOeurs,  which  retired  men  cannot  understand ;  that  there  must 
be  a  compromise  between  the  Ideal  and  tho  Actual ;  and  tliat  our  rigid 
rules  must  be  softened  or  bent,  when  consequences,  unusually  serious, 
will  attend  their  observance.  These  commonplaces  are  not  wholly 
without  truth.  Morality  is  sometimes  turned,  by  inexperienced  men, 
into  rant  and  romance.  Solitary  dreamers,  exalting  imagination  above 
reason  and  conscience,  make  hie  a  stage  for  playing  showy,  dazzhng 
parts,  which  pass  with  them  for  beautiful  or  heroic.  I  have  little  more 
sympathy  with  these  over-refined,  subUmated  moralists,  than  with  the 
common  run  of  coarse,  low-minded  poUticians.  Duty  is  something 
practicable,  something  within  reach,  and  which  approves  itself  to  us, 
not  in  moments  of  feverish  excitement,  but  of  dehberate  thought.  Good 
sense,  which  is  another  name  for  that  calm,  comprehensive  re&son,  which 
sees  things  as  they  are,  and  looks  at  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  is  as  essential  to  the  moral  direction  of  life,  as  in 
merely  prudential  concerns.  Still  more,  there  is  a  large  class  of  actions, 
the  reli^ons  of  whicli  are  so  comphcated,  and  the  consequences  so 
obscure,  that  individual  jud^ent  is  at  fault,  and  we  are  bound  to 
acquiesce  in  usage,  especially  if  long  established,  because  this  represents 
to  us  the  collective  experience  of  the  race.  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  there  are  grand,  fundamental,  moral  principles,  which 
shine  with  their  own  light,  which  approve  Uiemselves  to  tho  reason, 
conscience,  and  heart,  and  which  have  ^thored  strength  and  sanctity 
from  the  experience  of  nations  and  individuals  through  all  ages.  These 
are  never  to  be  surrendered  to  the  urgency  of  tlie  moment,  however 
pressing,  or  to  imagined  interests  of  inoividuals  or  states.  Let  these 
be  sacrificed  to  hope  or  fear,  and  our  foundation  is  gone,  our  anchor 
slipped.  We  have  no  fixtures  in  our  own  souls,  nothing  to  rely  on. 
No  ground  of  faith  in  man  is  left  us.  Selfish,  staggering  policy,  becomes 
the  standard  of  duty,  the  guide  of  hfe,  the  law  of  nations.  Now,  the 
question  as  to  surrendering  fugitive  slaves,  seems  to  me  to  fall  plainly, 
immediately,  under  these  great  primitive  truths  of  moraUty.  It  has  no 
complexity  about  it,  no  mysterious  elements,  no  obscure  consequences. 
To  send  back  the  slave  is  to  treat  the  innocent  as  guilty.  It  is  tO: 
violate  a  plain  natural  right.     It  is  to  enforce  a  crimiiml  ciahn.     It  is 
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to  take  the  side  of  the  strong  and  oppressiye  against  the  weak  and  poor. 
It  is  to  girojip  an  unoffending  fellow-cr^iture  to  a  degrading  bondage, 
and  to  horrible  laceration.  The  fixed  universal  consequence  of  this  act 
is  the  severe  punishment,  not  of  the  injurious,  but  of  the  injured  man. 
On  this  point,  my  moral  nature  spoaks  strongly,  and  I  ou^t  to  give 
it  utterance.  If  I  err,  there  are  enough  to  renite  me.  Mj  authoritj 
is  nothing,  where  a  people  are  against  me.  I  ask  no  authoritj ;  but 
simply  that  what  I  say  may  be  calml^f ,  impartially  weighed. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  South  will  insist  on  this  stipulation,  becanse 
it  is  neceasary  to  the  support  of  her  institutions.  This  necessity  may 
be  questionea,  because,  if  I  may  judge  from  a  rough  estimate,  compa- 
ratively few  fugitives  are  recovered  from  other  States ;  and  yet  slaveiy 
lives  and  thrives.  But  if  the  necessity  be  real,  then  it  follows,  that  the 
free  States  are  the  guardians,  and  essential  supports  of  slavery.  We 
are  the  jailors  and  constables  of  the  institution ;  and  jet,  we  are  told, 
that  we  sustain  no  relation  to  slavery,  that  it  is  in  no  degree  our 
concern ! 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  what  ought  to  bo  done,  if  the  constitution 
bind  us  to  an  unlawful  act?  I  reply ;  the  individual,  convinced  of  the 
wilawfuhiess,  can  have  no  difficulty.  He  must  abstain  from  what  he 
deems  wron^.  As  to  the  community,  should  it  ever  come  to  the 
same  conviction,  it  must  take  counsel  from  circumstances  and  from  its 
wisest  minds,  as  to  the  course  by  which  its  peace  and  prosperity  and 
the  interest  of  the  whole  land  may  be  reconciled  with  duty.  Happily, 
the  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  this  power  is  never  so  needed,  as 
wlien  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  comes  in  collision  with  the  govern- 
ment. I  trust,  tliat  an  amendment,  reaching  the  present  case,  and 
demanded,  not  by  the  passions,  but  by  the  deliberate  moral  judgment  of 
a  large  portion  o1^  the  community,  wiU  not  fail.  I  appeal  to  Sie  gene- 
rosity and  honour  of  the  South,  and  would  ask,  whetner  we,  with  onr 
views  of  slavery,  ought  to  be  required  to  give  it  active  support?  -I  would 
ask,  whether,  m  the  present  state  of  opinion  in  the  ciyiUsed  world,  a 
slave  country  ought  not  to  protect  its  own  institutions,  without  looking 
for  aid  to  others  ?  I  would  ask,  too,  whether  a  citizen,  who  views  the 
government  wliich  he  sustains,  as  pledged  to  wrong,  deserves  reproach 
for  labouring  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  truth  and  rectitude?  Does 
not  the  constitution,  in  making  provision  for  its  own  amendment^  ^^plj 
the  possibility  of  defect,  and  warrant  6*60  discussion  of  its  varions 
clauses?  What  avails  our  liberty  of  speech,  if,  on  a  grave  question  of 
duty,  we  ipust  hold  our  peace?  If  the  citizen  believes,  that  our  vei^ 
constitutional  charter  sanctions  wrong,  is  he  not  bound  by  his  partici- 
pation of  the  national  soveroi^ty,  by  the  &ct  of  liis  forming  a  portioii 
of  the  body-politic,  to  utter  his  honest  thought. 

I  proceed  to  consider  another  important  relation  which  the  North 
bears  to  slavery.  We  are  bound,  m  case  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  against  their  masters,  to  put  it  down  by  force.  This  we  ought 
to  do,  for  such  an  insurrection  would  involve  all  the  woes  and  crimes  of 
civil  war  in  the  most  aggravated  forms,  with  no  possibility  of  a  benefi- 
cial result.  It  would  be  cruelty,  massacre,  witnout  compensation  or 
hope.  The  daves  are  incapable  of  substituting  free  institations  lor 
their  bondage ;  and  eztenmnation  or  a  heavier  yoke  would  end  thfo 
struggles.     We  ought  to  disarm  them ;  but  ought  we  to  replace  their 
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cliaius?  Ought  we  to  put  them  without  protection  under  exasperated 
oppressors?  Ought  we  not  to  feel,  that  both  parties  in  this  fearral  con- 
flict have  rights?  And  ought  we  not  to  act  as  friends  to  both?  Is  there 
nothing  at  which  our  minds  revolt,  in  the  thought  of  restoring  unmiti- 
gated slaverj  ;  of  giving  back  the  victim  to  the  unrestrained  power, 
which,  under  a  spasmodic  sense  of  wrong,  he  has  struggled  to  throw  off? 
8hould  not  every  effort,  short  of  physic^d  force,  be  employed  to  obtain 
for  him  a  better,  a  more  righteous  lot?  But  the  South,  as  we  well 
know,  would  reject  such  mediation  with  scorn.  Have  we  not,  then, 
painful  relations  to  slavery?  Have  we  not  a  deep  interest  in  its  abo- 
lition? 

In  another  view  the  North  sustains  relations  to  slavery.  Slaverj 
is  our  near  neighbour  ;  and  not  a  few  among  us  grow  hardened  to  it  by 
fEimiliarity.  It  perverts  our  moral  sense.  We  cannot  hold  intimate 
connexion,  national  union,  with  a  region  where  so  great  an  abuse  is 
legalised,  and  yet  escape  contamination.  To  say  nothing  of  friendly, 
domestic  intercourse,  our  commercial  relations  with  the  slave  States 
give  to  not  a  few  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  institution.  The  slave  is 
mortgaged  to  the  northern  merchant.  The  slaves*  toil  is  the  northern 
mercnant's  wealth,  for  it  produces  the  great  staple  on  which  all  the 
conmiercial  dealings  of  the  country  turn.  As  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fiEK^turers  cast  their  eyes  southward,  what  do  they  see?  Cotton,  Cotton, 
nothing  but  Cotton.  This  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  the  South.  What 
care  they  for  the  poor  human  tools  by  whom  it  is  reared  ?  Their  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  man  with  whom  they  deal,  who  trusts  them  and  is 
trusted  by  them,  and  not  with  the  bondmen,  by  whose  sweat  they 
thrive.  What  change  do  they  desire  in  a  system  so  gainful?  Under 
these  various  influences,  the  moral  feeling  of  the  North  in  regard  to 
slavery  is  more  or  less  palsied.  Men  call  it  in  vague  language  an  evil, 
)ust  as  they  call  religion  a  good  ;  in  both  cases  giving  assent  to  a  life- 
less form  of  words,  which  they  forget  whilst  they  utter  them,  and  which 
have  no  power  over  their  lives. 

There  is  another  waj  in  which  Southern  slavery  bears  seriously  on 
the  North.  It  blends  itself  intimately  with  the  whole  political  action 
of  the  country,  determines  its  parties,  decides  important  measures  of 
government,  is  a  brand  of  discord,  a  fountain  of  bitter  strife,  and,  whilst 
It  lasts,  will  never  suffer  us  to  become  truly  one  people.  We  call  our- 
selves one,  but  slavery  makes  us  two.  National  unity  implies  a  general 
unitv  of  character ;  but  slave  States  and  free  States  are  severed  by  deep, 
indellible  differences  of  mind  and  feeling.  In  the  former,  where  one 
half  of  the  population  are  semi-barbarous  or  semi-brutal,  and  the  other 
half,  trained  to  mastery,  to  lordship,  there  can  be  little  comprehension 
of,  and  little  sympathy  with,  the  mtter,  where  the  recogmtion  of  the 
equal  rights  of  aU,  is  the  pervading  principle  of  government  and  of 
common  life.  The  South,  counting  labour  degradation,  must  look  with 
contempt  on  the  most  important  and  influential  portions  of  the  North, 
that  is,  our  great  mechanic  and  agricultural  classes.  From  these 
fundamental  iufferences  in  the  very  constitution  of  society,  must  grow 
up  jealousies,  real  and  imaginary  collisions  of  interest,  mutual  dislike, 
mutual  fear.  Congress  must  be  an  arena,  in  which  Northern  and 
Southern  parties  wifi  be  arrayed  against  each  other ;  and  tliat  portion 
of  the  Cmon,  which  has  the  strongest  bond  of  union  within  itself,  will, 
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.on  tho  whole,  master  the  other.  A  Northern  man  thinks  it  no  liard 
thing  to  show,  that  slavery  has  chieflj  ruled  the  comitry,  has  deeply 
influenced  Northern  commerce  and  manu£a>ctures,  has  played  off  Nor- 
thern parties  against  eacli  other,  whilst  a  Southern  man  undoubtedly 
<an  produce  a  list  of  grievances  in  return.  Thus  slavery  is  tho  bane 
of  our  Union.  Notliing  else  can  separate  us.  Without  this  element  of 
war  and  woo  in  our  institutions,  our  nation  would  be  more  indissolubly 
bound  tngetlier  by  mutual  benefits,  than  any  other  nation  is  by  habit 
and  tradition.  Iiave  we,  then,  notliing  to  do  with  slavery?  Is  it  the 
concern  of  tho  South  ^one?  Are  we  bound  to  keep  silence  on  it, 
because  it  nowhere  touches  us,  because  it  is  as  foreign  to  us  as  the 
slavery  of  Turkey  and  Russia?  Oh  no.  It  more  tlian  touches  us. 
We  feel  its  grasp.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  humanity, 
to  do  what  we  lawfully  and  peacefully  may,  to  procure  its  abolition. 

I  have  thus  considered  at  length  tho  right  and  fitness  of  discussing 
freely  tlio  subject  of  slavery.  Why  is  it  that  this  right  is  questioned? 
What  hes  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  cliarge  against  us,  of  unwarrantable 
interference  with  what  is  not  our  proper  concern?  The  real  cause  of 
the  complaint,  though  not  susixjcted  at  tlie  South,  is  the  insensibility 
wliicli  prevails  there  in  regard  to  this  evil.  Could  the  slaveholder  look 
on  it  from  our  point  of  view,  could  ho  see  it  as  we  do,  he  would  no 
longer  blame  our  remonstrances  against  it.  lie  would  himself  join  tlie 
cry.  But  hero  lies  his  unhappiness.  Jiong  habit  has  hardened  him  to 
slavery.  Perhaps  he  calls  it  an  evil,  but  this  word  on  his  lips  means 
something  very  different  from  what  it  means  on  ours.  Habit  is  as 
powerful  over  the  understandhig  and  conscience  as  over  the  wilL  An 
mstitution  handed  down  from  our  fathers,  sanctioned  by  laws,  and  under 
which  we  have  grown  up,  be  it  ever  so  criminal,  cannot  shock  us  as  it 
does  a  stranger,  and  we  naturally  count  tho  stranger's  rebuke  an  insult 
and  wrong.  Here  lies  tlie  vice  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech.  He  silently 
assumes  the  innocence  of  slavery.  He  does  not  droam  of  tlie  need  of 
apologising  for  himself  as  a  slaveholder.  He  cannot  realise,  tliat^  in 
the  view  of  the  civilised  world,  this  is  a  brand,  which  shows  through  all 
the  brightness  of  his  talents  and  fiime.  He  approaches  the  subjiHJt 
with  a  tone  of  confidence,  and,  thougli  the  advo<mte  of  flagrant  injustice, 
takes  the  ground  of  an  injured  man.  We,  who  speak  and  write  against 
slavery,  find  our  vindication  and  our  dutj  in  tlic  ononnity  of  the  evil. 
How  natural  that  tliose,  who  have  lived  in  followsliip  with  the  evil  from 
their  birth,  should  look  on  us  as  rash  imwarrantable  meddlers  with  wliat 
is  their  business  alone! 

I  have  said,  that  we  rest  tlie  justice  and  obhgation  of  our  moral  efforts 
against  slavery,  on  the  greatness  of  the  evil.  It  miglit  then  1)0  expected, 
that  to  make  out  our  case  more  fully,  I  should  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
and  show  that  slavery  is  not  an  imaginary  monster,  but  a  combination 
of  wrongs,  and  crimes,  and  woes,  not  only  justifying,  but  demanding, 
the  opposition  of  all  good  men.  But  I  have,  in  a  former  pul^eation, 
travelled  this  ground,  and  I  cannot  unne(;essarily  renew  the  pain  which 
I  then  suffered.  There  is,  however,  one  topic  on  which  something 
should  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  common  apology  for  slavery,  by  which 
the  whole  South,  and  not  a  few  at  the  Nortli,  conceal  from  themselves 
the  true  character  of  this  evil,  and  repel  as  unwarrantable,  our  efforti 
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for  its  destruction.  Whenever  tlie  subject  is  discussed,  we  are  told, 
tliat  through  the  lenity  of  the  master,  the  slave  suHi  rs  less  than  the 
labourer  in  most  other  countries.  He  has  more  (?omfoi-ts,  we  hear. 
He  is  happier.  To  this  refuge  the  slaveholder  always  flies.  My  next 
object,  therefore,  and  one  intimately  connected  with  the  proceeding, 
wul  be  to  examine  tliis  position. 

I  begin  with  observing,  that  it  is  honourable  to  our  times,  that  such 
a  defence  as  this  is  urged  and  required.  It  shows  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization and  Christianity,  that  the  master  holds  himself  bound  to  main- 
tain, that  his  victim  is  happier  for  his  bondage.  Au  ancient  Roman 
never  thought  of  seeking  a  justification  of  slavery  in  its  blessings,  never 
took  the  ground  of  his  being  a  benefactor  to  tliose  whom  he  oppressed. 
We  have  here  a  sign  of  the  great  moral  revolution  which  is  making  its 
way  through  society ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that,  when  slavery  can 
only  stand  on  the  footing  of  its  beuificence,  it  is  not  far  from  its 
faU. 

I  have  never  been  disposed  to  deny,  tliat  at  the  South  slavery  wore  a 
milder  aspect  than  ui  other  countries,  though  by  some  this  is  strenuously 
denied.  I  concede  the  fact ;  and  still  more,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  the 
condition  of  the  slave  continues  to  improve.  The  cry,  that  the  slave  is 
treated  more  severely  on  account  of  the  abohtion  movement  at  the 
North,  cannot  be  true  on  the  whole,  though  particular  resti*aints  may 
be  iucreased.  lie  is  and  must  be  treated  more  kindly.  We  have  here 
better  evidence  tlian  rumour.  A  master  was  never  made  more  severe, 
by  having  tlie  eyes  of  the  world  turned  upon  him,  especially  when  tlie 
world,  as  at  present,  is  more  than  ever  penetrated  with  tlie  spirit  of  hu- 
manity. Slaver}'  exists  at  tliis  moment  under  the  broad  light  of  Heaven. 
The  sound  of  the  lash  resounds  through  the  free  States,  and  through  all 
nations.  The  master  is  held  responsible  to  his  race  for  his  power.  Can 
this  make  him  more  severe?  The  defences  which  we  hear  from  tlie 
South,  set  us  at  ease  on  this  point.  The  anxiety  of  tlie  planter  to  show 
tho  northei?!  visitor  the  comforts  of  his  slaves,  sets  us  at  ease.  Within 
a  short  time,  more  than  one  gentle  voice  of  woman  from  tho  South  has 
spoken  to  mo  of  tlie  happiness  of  the  slave.  The  master  feels,  that  he 
can  oidy  keep  himself  within  the  pale  of  civilised  society,  by  pitictising 
kindness  to  a  certain  extent.  All  his  defenders  at  the  North  plead  his 
kindness.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  under  these  influences,  the  severi- 
ties of  the  svstem  must  be  mitigated,  and  that  the  advocates  of  freedom 
are  doing  mimediate  good  to  the  poor  creatures  whoso  cause  they 
espouse? 

I  beheve,  too,  that  not  only  is  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  im- 
proved, but  that  their  religious  means  arc  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  Agitation  at  the  North.  We  are  told,  that  they  are  now  denied 
instruction  in  reading.  But  ministers,  churches,  masters,  are  waked 
up,  as  never  before,  to  tho  obligation  of  ^ving  to  the  slaves  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  and  have  a  new  anxiety  to  roll  away  the  reproach 
of  bringing  up  hordes  of  heathens  within  their  borders.  I  must  say, 
however,  tiiiat  whilst  we  must  give  credit  to  the  South  for  increased 
religious  attention  to  the  slave,  I  expect  little  good  from  it.  And  I 
thus  speak,  not  merely  from  the  reports  of  intelligent  witnesses,  but 
from  immutable  moral  principles.  It  is  hard  to  CTaft  good  on  what  ii 
essentiaUy  evil  and  cormpt :  hard  for  the  man  who  oppresses  to  exalt 
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hi.s  victim.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  unite,  in  the  various  influ- 
ences wliich  a  man  exerts.  To  enslave  a  human  being  is  to  war  against 
his  religious,  as  truly  as  Iiis  social  and  physical  nature.  The  African 
is,  indeed,  very  susceptible,  and  easily  puts  on  the  show  of  piety.  No- 
thing is  easier  tlian  to  draw  forth  groans  or  shouts  from  a  coloured 
congregation.  Nothing  easier  than  to  gather  this  people  by  crowds  into 
churches.  But  the  slave  is  incapable  of  a  nobler  reverence  towards 
God  than  towards  his  master.  He  is  equally,  I  fear,  a  slave  before 
both.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  that  it  perverts,  turns  into 
an  instrument  of  degradation,  that  highest  sentiment  of  our  nature, 
reverence.  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  comprehend,  how  the  slave-holder 
can  preach  the  grand  principles  of  Christianity ;  how  he  can  set  forth 
God  as  the  Universal  Father,  who  looks  on  all  men  with  an  equally 
tender  love,  and  watches,  with  an  equal  severity  of  justice,  over  the 
rights  of  all.  Indeed,  how  difficult  must  it  be  for  either  masters  or 
slaves  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this  religion,  to  understand  its  deep  pur- 
pose, when  the  chief  element  of  such  a  conmiunity  is  in  direct  hostility 
to  its  spirit.  I  speak  not  from  report,  but  from  the  general  principles 
of  human  nature ;  and  these  would  lead  me  to  fear,  that,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, the  religion  of  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  of  the  lowest,  must 
be,  to  an  unusual  extent,  one  or  another  form  of  superstition,  that  is, 
a  substitution  of  dogmas,  ceremonies,  or  feelings,  for  the  nmnly  and 
enlightened  piety  which  Jesus  taught,  and  which  makes  the  worship  of 
God  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  imitation  of  his  Universal  Justice  and 
Universal  Love. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  though  not  exceeding  the  freedom 
of  epistolary  communication.  I  return  to  the  subject.  I  acknowledge, 
and  rejoice  to  aknowledge,  that  slavery  is  mitigated  by  kindness  at  the 
South,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  necessarily  includes  much  cruelty. 
I  will  allow  to  the  full  extent  what  is  urged  in  fetvour  of  the  comforts  of 
a  state  of  bondage,  though  the  concession  is  not  warranted  by  tstcts,  I 
still  say,  that  the  apology  &ils  of  its  end ;  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
essential,  fundamental  evil  of  slavery,  which  is,  the  Injustice  it  does  to 
a  human  being.  It  is  no  excuse  for  wronging  a  man,  that  you  make 
him  as  comfortable  as  is  consistent  with  the  wrong.  A  man,  shutting 
me  up  in  prison,  would  poorly  atone  for  his  violation  of  my  rights,  by 
feeding  and  clothing  me  to  my  heart's  content.  I  claim  from  my 
oppressor,  not  food  and  clothes,  but  freedom.  I  insist,  that  he  leave  to 
me,  unrestrained,  the  right  of  using  my  limbs  and  powers  for  my  own 
and  others*  good.  A  deep  instinct  of  my  soul,  founded  at  once  in  mj 
spiritual  and  physical  nature,  calls  out  for  personal  liberty.  No  matter 
that  our  chains  are  woven  with  silk.  They  are  as  iron,  because  they  are 
chains.  Let  a  master  draw  round  us  a  line,  which  may  not  be  passed  with- 
out our  being  driven  back  by  a  whip ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  should 
bum  to  escape.  Such  is  the  thirst  for  freedom,  breathed  by  God  into  the 
human  spirit.  Slavery  is  a  violence  to  our  nature,  to  which  nothine  bat 
abjectness  can  reconcile  a  man,  and  which  we  honour  him  for  repeUinff. 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  slave  suffers  less  than  other  labourers.  We 
have  no  right  to  inflict  a  suffering,  greater  or  less,  on  an  innocent 
fellow-creature.  Injustice  is  injustice,  be  the  extent  of  its  influence 
ever  so  confined.  Were  one  of  our  governments,  by  an  act  of  usurpa- 
tif»n,  to  abridge  the  free  motions  and  the  rights  of  the  labouring  cbuw^ 
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would  it  be  a  mitigation  of  the  wrong,  that  the  labourer  still  exceeded 
in  privileges  and  means  of  pleasure,  the  serfs  of  Russia?  It  is  no  excuse 
for  keeping  a  man  in  the  oust,  that  you  throw  him  better  food  than  he 
can  earn  by  his  free  industry.  Be  just  before  you  are  generous.  The 
lenity,  which  quiets  you  in  wrong-doing,  becomes  a  crime.  Do  not 
boast  of  your  humanity  to  those  whom  you  own,  when  it  is  a  cruel  wrong 
to  be  their  owner.  Some  highwaymen  have  taken  pride  in  the  gentle- 
manly, courteous  style,  in  which  they  have  eased  the  traveller  of  his 
purse.  They  have  given  him  back  a  part  of  the  spoils,  that  ho  might 
travel  comfortably  home.  But  they  were  robbers  still.  A  (criminal 
relation  cannot  be  made  virtuous  by  the  mode  of  sustaining  it.  Caesar 
was  a  clement  dictator,  but  usurpation  did  not  therefore  cease  to  l>e  a 
vice. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  taking  possession  of  a  man,  that  we  can  make  him 
happier.  We  are  poor  judges  of  another's  happiness.  He  was  made  to 
work  it  out  for  himself.  Our  opinion  of  his  best  interests  is  particularly 
to  be  distrusted,  when  our  own  interest  is  to  be  advanced  by  making 
him  our  tooL  Especially,  if  to  make  him  happy,  we  must  di*ive  liim  as 
a  brute,  subject  him  to  ^e  lash,  it  is  plainly  time  to  give  up  our  phi- 
lanthropic efforts,  and  to  let  him  seek  his  good  in  his  own  way. 

Allow  that  the  sufferings  of  the  slave  are  less  than  those  of  the  free 
labourer.  But  these  sufferings  are  Wrongs,  and  this  changes  their 
nature.  Pain  as  pain,  is  nothing  compared  with  pain  when  it  is  a  wronff. 
A  blow,  given  me  by  accident,  may  fell  me  to  tlie  earth ;  but,  after  afl, 
it  is  a  trifle.  A  slight  blow,  inflicted  in  scorn  or  with  injurious  intent, 
is  an  evil,  which,  without  aid  from  my  principles,  I  could  not  bear.  Let 
God's  providence  confine  me  to  my  room  by  disease,  and  I  more  than 
submit,  for  in  his  dispensations  I  see  parental  goodness  seeking  my 
purity  and  peace.  But  let  man  imprison  me,  without  inflicting  disease, 
and  how  intolerable  my  narrow  bounds.  So  if  the  elements  take  away 
our  property,  we  resign  it  without  a  murmur ;  but  if  man  rob  us  of  our 
fortune,  poverty  weighs  on  us  as  a  mountain.  Anything  can  be  borne, 
but  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  selfish,  unrighteous  man.  There  is 
also  this  difference  between  sufferings  from  God  or  nature,  and  suffer- 
ings from  human  injustice.  The  former  we  are  almost  always  able  to 
soften  or  remove  by  industry  and  skill,  by  studying  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  by  seeking  aid  and  sympathy  from  men.  These  sufferings  are 
intended  to  awaken  our  powers,  and  to  strengthen  social  dependencies. 
Nature  opposes  us  that  we  may  resist  her,  and,  by  resistance,  may 
.  grow  strong.  But  the  owner  of  his  fellow-creatures  resents  the  resist- 
ance as  a  wrong,  and  cuts  them  off  from  help  from  their  kind. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  slave  has  nothing  of  this  consciousness  of  his 
wrongs,  which  adds  such  weight  to  sufferings.  He  has  no  self-respect^ 
we  hear,  to  be  wounded  when  he  is  lashed.  To  him,  as  to  the  ox,  a  blow  is 
but  a  blow.  And  is  tliis  an  apology  for  slavery,  that  it  destroys  all  sense 
of  wrongs,  blunts  the  common  sensibihties  of  human  nature,  makes  man 
tamer  tiian  the  nobler  animals  under  inflicted  pain?  It  is  this  prostra- 
tion of  self-respect,  and  of  just  indignation  for  wrongs,  which  sets  an 
additional  seal  on  slavery  as  an  outrage  on  humanity.  But  it  is  not 
true,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  wholly  killed  in  the  slave.  The  moral 
nature  never  dies.  He  often  feels  a  wrong  in  the  violence  which  he 
cannot  resist.     He  lias  often  bitter  hatred  towards  the  cruel  overseer. 
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He  ponders  in  secret  over  liis  oppressed  lot.  There  are  deep  groans 
of  conscious  injury  and  revenge,  which,  though  smothered  by  fear,  do 
not  less  agonise  the  soul. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  seen  how  much  the  slave  may  suffer, 
tliough  little  of  what  is  called  cruelty  enters  into  his  lot.  My  hostility 
to  the  system  does  not  rest  primarily  on  the  physical  agonies  it  inflicts^ 
but  on  a  deeper  foundation ;  on  its  flagrant  injustice,  and  on  tlie  misery 
necessarily  involved  in  a  system  of  wrong.  Slavery,  however,  is  not  to 
bo  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  cruelty.  However  tempered  with  kiuduesft, 
it  does  and  must  bear  tliis  brand.  Who  that  knows  human  nature,  can 
question  whether  irresponsible  power  will  be  abused?  Such  power 
breeds  the  very  passions  which  make  abuse  sure.  Besides,  it  is  exposed 
to  great  temptation.  Slaves  are  necessarily  irritating.  Their  lazmess, 
thievislmess,  lying  propensities,  sulkiness,  tlie  natural  fruits  of  their 
condition,  are  sore  trials  to  those  placed  over  them.  Slavery  necessarily 
generates  in  its  victims  the  very  vices,  which  are  most  fitted  to  fret  and 
exasperate  the  owner  or  overseer.  Under  such  circumstances  more 
cruelty  might  be  expected  tlian  exists.  After  all  the  instances  of 
barbarity  we  hear  from  the  South,  the  patience  of  the  slaveholder  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at  than  his  severity.  The  isolation  he  sustains  is 
the  last  for  a  good  man  to  covet.  It  is,  of  all  others,  most  fitted  to 
nourish  the  passions,  against  which,  religion  (*.aUs  us  to  watch.  He  who 
would  not  be  ''led  into  temptation,"  should  cast  away  witli  dread, 
irresponsible  power  over  liis  fellow-creatures.  That,  under  such  circum- 
stances, selfishness,  the  passion  for  dominion,  avarice,  auger,  impatience, 
lust,  should  break  out  into  fearful  excesses,  is  as  necessary,  as  tliat  the 
stone  should  £all,  or  the  fire  destroy. 

One  instance  of  cruelty  at  the  South  has  lately  found  its  way  into 
some  of  our  papers,  and  that  is,  tlie  employment  of  bloodhounds  in  parts 
of  the  new  States,  for  the  recovery,  or,  if  this  be  resisted,  for  the 
destruction,  of  the  fugitive  slaves.  This  statement  has  been  questioned 
or  denied,  by  those  who  incline  to  favourable  views  of  the  whole  subject, 
as  an  atrocity  too  monstrous  for  belief.  I  have  not  inquired  into  its 
authenticity.  But  that  one  breed  of  bloodhounds  exists  at  the  Souths 
we  know ;  a  breed,  not  armed  with  fajigs,  but  lifles,  and  who  shoot 
down  the  fugitive  when  no  otlier  way  is  left  for  arresting  his  flight. 
And  where  ues  the  difference  between  tearing  his  flesh  by  teeth,  or 
sending  bullets  through  his  heart,  skull,  or  l)owels?  My  humanity  caa 
draw  no  lines  between  these  infernal  modes  of  dispatching  a  fellow- 
creature,  guilty  of  no  offence,  but  that  of  asserting  one  of  the  primary, 
inalienable  rights  of  his  nature.  It  is  bad  enough  to  oppress  a  man ; 
but,  when  he  escapes  from  oppression,  to  pursue  liim  with  mortal  wea- 
pons, to  shatter  his  bones,  to  mutilate  him,  and  thus  send  him  from  a 
weary  life  with  an  agonising,  bloody  death,  is  murder  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  laws  which  sanction  the  shooting  of  the  flying  smve,  are, 
to  my  mind,  attempts  to  legalise  murder.  They  who  uphold  them,  do, 
however  unconsciously,  uphold  murder.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  this  is  an 
accompaniment  of  slavery,  which  cannot  be  avoided.  The  aocompani- 
ment  proves  the  character  of  the  system.  It  is  a  fearful  law  of  our 
condition,  that  crimes  cannot  stand  alone.  Slavery  and  murder  go 
hand  in  hand.  Having  taken  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  cruelty  and 
wrong,  we  can  set  no  ^unds  to  our  career. 
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Still,  I  do  not  charge  cruelty  on  slavery  as  its  worst  evil.  The  great 
evil  is,  the  contempt  and  violation  of  human  rights,  tlie  injustice  which 
treats  a  man  as  a  brute,  and  which  breaks  his  spirit  to  make  liim  a 
human  tool.  It  is  the  injustice,  which  denies  him  the  means  of  improve* 
ment,  which  denies  him  scope  for  liis  powers,  which  dooms  him  to  an 
unchangeable  lot,  which  robs  him  of  the  primitive  right  of  human  nature, 
that  of  bettering  his  outward  and  inward  state.  It  is  the  injustice, 
which  converts  his  social  connexions  into  a  curse.  Here,  perhaps  the 
influence  of  slavery  is  most  blighting.  Our  social  connexions  are 
intended  by  God  to  be  amon^  our  chief  means  of  improvement  and 
happiness;  and  a  system,  which  wars  with  these,  is  the  most  cruel 
outrage  on  our  nature.  Other  men's  chief  relations  are  to  wife  and 
children,  to  brother  and  sister,  to  beings  endeared  by  nature,  and  who 
awaken  the  heart  to  tenderness  and  faithful  love.  The  slave's  chief 
relation  is  to  his  owner,  to  the  man  who  wrongs  him.  This  it  is,  which 
above  all  things  determines  his  lot,  and  this  infuses  poison  into  all  his 
other  social  connexions.  This  destroys  the  founoation  of  domestic 
happiness,  by  sullying  female  purity,  by  extinguishing  in  woman  the 
sense  of  honour.  This  violates  tlie  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond. 
This  tears  the  wife  from  tlie  husband,  or  condemns  her  to  insult,  perhaps, 
laceration  in  his  sight.  This  takes  from  the  parent  his  children.  His 
children  belong  to  another,  and  are  disposed  of  for  another's  gain.  Thus, 
God's  great  provisions  for  softening,  refining,  elevating  human  nature, 
are  thwarted.  Thus  social  ties  are  liable  to  be  turned  into  bitterness 
and  wronff. 

An  ecclesiastical  document  which  appeared  not  long  ago  in  some  of 
our  papers,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the 
relations  of  domestic  hfe.  It  confirms,  what  we  have  often  heard,  that 
the  slaves  are  commanded  to  marry  or  live  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  stock  of  the  estate.  It  shows  us,  too,  that  when  slaves 
are  sold  at  a  distance  from  their  original  homes,  they  are  commanded 
to  give  up  the  wives  or  husbands  whom  they  have  left,  and  to  serve  the 
estate  by  forming  new  connexions.  Against  this  tyranny,  one  would 
think  that  the  slave  would  find  some  protection  in  his  religious  teachers, 
^e  would  think,  that  the  Christian  minister  would  interpose,  to  save 
the  coloured  member  of  tlie  church  from  being  forced  to  renounce  the 
wife  from  whom  he  had  been  torn ;  that  he  would  struggle  to  rescue 
him  from  an  adulterous  union,  against  which  his  affections  as  well  as 
sense  of  duty  may  revolt.  But,  according  to  tliis  document,  an  associa- 
tion of  ministers  decreed,  that  the  slave,  sold  at  a  distance  from  his 
home,  was  to  be  regarded  as  dead  to  his  former  wife ;  that  he  was  not 
to  be  treated  in  this  concern  as  a  free  agent ;  that  he  was  not  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  church  in  resisting  his  master's  will.  The  docu- 
ment is  given  below.*     What  a  comment  on  Southern  institutions! 

*  The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  ''Anti-slavery  Record"  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1836. 

"  The  following  query  was,  not  long  since,  presented  to  the  Savannah  River 
Baptist  Association  of  Ministers: — *  Whether,  in  case  of  involuntary  separation, 
of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  all  prospect  of  future  intercourse,  the  parties 
ought  to  he  allowed  to  marry  again?*  This  query  was  put  in  regard  to  husband 
and  wife  separated  by  sa]& — an  every-day  result  of  the  great  internal  glave-trade. 
They  answered,— •' That  such  separation,  among  persons  situated  as  our  sUi\'ei 
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It  shows,  how  religion  is  made  their  tool,  how  Cliristianitj  is  ased  to 
do  violence  to  the  most  sacred  feelings  and  ties,  that  the  breed  of  slairei 
maj  be  kept  up.  It  shows  us,  that  this  iniquitous  system  pollutes  bj 
its  touch,  the  cUvinest,  the  holiest  provision  of  Grod  for  human  happiness 
and  virtue. 

There  is  a  short  method  of  palliating  these  and  all  the  enormities  of 
slavery,  which  is  more  and  more  resorted  to  at  the  South.  The  slave- 
holder looks  abroad  on  the  world,  and,  finding  in  other  countries  a  i^reat 
amount  of  hardship,  crime,  prostitution,  penury,  woe,  he  proceed  to 
say,  that  these  are  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  they  are  not  borne 
more  extensively  or  painfully  in  slave  countries  than  in  others,  perhaps 
even  less.  Why,  then,  is  slavery  so  great  an  evil?  Without  stopping 
to  examine  the  sealleged  fisicts,  I  see  an  important  difference  in  the 
cases  brought  into  companson.  In  other  civilised  countries,  the  evils 
charged  on  them  are  seen  and  deplored,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
earnest  efforts  should  be  made  for  their  removal  Religion  and  phi- 
lanthropy, though  still  half-slumbering,  are  waking  up  to  a  sense  of 
great  responsibility,  and  to  now  struggles  with  the  giant  evils  of  society. 
It  is  acknowledged,  that,  as  &r  as  institutions  entail  on  the  great 
labouring  class,  poverty,  vice,  prostitution,  domestic  infidelity,  and 
brutal  debasement  of  intellect  and  heart,  i^ej  ought  to  be  chianged. 
Nowhere  but  in  slave  countries  are  the  civil  power,  Qie  sword,  the  laws, 
the  wealth,  the  religion  of  a  community,  delil^i^tely  pledged  to  the 
support  of  a  system,  which  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  deprive  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  property  and  civil  rights,  known  to  doom  them  to 
perpetual  ignorance  and  licentiousness,  known  to  rob  the  individual  of 
the  means  of  progress,  and  to  poison  the  sources  of  domestic  well-being. 
To  slave  coimtries  belongs  the  presumptuousness  of  ordaining  the  per- 
petual debasement  of  half  the  community,  on  no  better  around,  than  that 
irom  the  laws  of  nature  a  large  amount  of  evil  must  adhere  to  the  social 
state.  What!  Does  Providence  intend  no  progress  in  human  affEors? 
Does  Christianity  encourage  and  enjoin  no  efforts  for  a  happier  condi- 
tion of  humanity?  Is  man  to  take  his  rules  of  conduct  towards  his 
fellow-creatures  firom  the  corruptions  which  barbarous  times  have  trans- 
mitted to  the  present?  May  man,  sheltering  himself  under  Divine 
Providence,  perpetuate  evils  which  God,  through  the  conscience  and  by 
his  Son,  conmiands  us,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  to  diminish  and  to 
expel  from  the  social  state? 

To  return  to  the  kindness,  which  is  said  to  be  practised  at  the  South 
towards  the  slaves.  I  wish  not  to  disparage  it  Let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  whatever  is  beautiful  or  promising  m  human  life.  I  could  laud  tiiis 
kindness  as  heartily  as  any  man,  did  I  not  find  it  used,  both  here  and 
at  the  South,  as  a  buttress  to  the  tottering  cause  of  slavery.     I  am 


are,  is  civilly  a  separation  by  death;  and  they  believe,  that  in  the  sight  of  God 
it  would  be  so  viewed.  To  forbid  second  marriages  in  such  case,  would  be  to 
expose  the  parties,  not  only  to  stronger  hardships  and  strong  temptations,  but  to 
church  censure  for  acting  in  obedience  to  their  masters,  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  a  regulation  at  variance  with  justice  to  the  slaves,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  that  command  which  regulates  marriage  among  Christians.  The  sltves 
are  not  free  agents;  and  a  dissolution  by  death  is  not  more  entirely  without  their 
consent  and  beyond  their  control,  than  by  such  Beparation.'/' 


/ 
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bound,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  real  value,  to  ffive  it  its  due,  but 
nothing  more  than  its  due.  One  obvious  remark  is,  that  kindness 
without  justice  is  of  little  moral  worth.  It  is  a  feeling  rather  than  a 
principle.  Principle  enjoins  justice,  and  will  not  offer  favours  as  an 
atonement  for  wrongs. — Again,  the  kindness  at  the  South,  of  which  we 
hear,  finds  its  occasion  in  a  dependence  and  helplessness,  which  the  kind 
agent  has  himself  created.  Is  there  much  merit  in  taking  care  of  those, 
whom  we  have  stripped  of  all  property,  of  self-help,  of  all  the  means  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  ?  There  is  another  subtraction  from  kindness 
to  the  slave,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The  human 
machine  cannot  work  without  food,  raiment,  and  health ;  and,  in  times 
like  the  present,  when  slave-labour  is  more  than  usually  profitable, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  investment  of  money,  than  in  comforts  which 
keep  the  slave  in  a  working  state.  A  more  miportant  consideration  is, 
that  the  kindness  to  the  slaves  is  not  of  the  right  stamp.  It  wants  a 
moral  character.  The  master  is  kind  to  them  because  they  are  his 
otcn,  not  because  they  are  fellow-creatures.  The  true,  grand  foundation 
of  love  is  wanting.  How  kind  are  men  to  dogs  and  horses,  which  they 
have  long  owned !  They  feed  them,  caress  them,  admit  them  to  their 
famiharity.  But  the  sort  of  kindness,  which  is  shown  to  the  brute, 
becomes  a  wrong  and  insult  when  extended  to  the  man.  He  must  bo 
loved  and  respected  as  a  man.  This  is  his  due ;  and,  had  he  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  nothing  less  would  content  him.  The  slave  is  treated 
kindly,  because  he  is  a  slave,  and  has  the  spirit  of  a  slave.  Once  let 
the  spirit  of  a  man  wake  in  him,  once  let  him  know  his  rights,  and  show 
his  knowledge  in  words,  looks,  and  bearing,  and  immediately  he  falls 
under  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  a  severity,  desired  to  break  him  down, 
is  substituted  for  kindness.  He  is  less  liked,  m  proportion  as  he  acts 
from  a  principle  in  his  own  breast,  and  not  from  his  master's  will.  And 
what  is  the  worth  of  such  kindness ?  The  slave,  were  he  not  so  degraded, 
would  regard  it  as  a  cruel  mockery. — Again,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  kindness  at  the  South  has  for  its  object  to  quiet  the 
self-reproach,  which,  at  this  age,  can  hardly  but  exist  m  a  latent  state, 
in  the  slaveholder's  breast.  Men  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  strike  up 
a  peace  with  their  own  consciences.  He  who  holds  his  fellow-creatures 
in  bondage,  must  reconcile  himself  to  himself;  and  nowhere  is  the  task 
80  difficult  as  in  a  free  country,  where  the  master  claims  liberty  as  an 
inahenable  right,  and  clings  to  it  more  than  to  life.  In  such  a  countnr, 
he  can  only  escape  the  consciousness  of  wrong,  by  flattering  himself, 
that  he  is  the  benefactor  of  the  slave.  But  kindness,  when  &us  made 
an  opiate  to  conscience,  is  more  a  crime  than  a  virtue. — As  a  conclusion 
to  this  head,  I  am  willing  and  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  the  kindness 
of  the  South  to  the  slave  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  religious  and 
moral  improvements  of  the  times.  We  live  imder  brighter  lights  than 
former  generations ;  and  these  influences  penetrate  into  all  the  relations 
of  life.  But  the  lights,  which  induce  the  master  to  use  his  power  more 
mercifully,  do  not  finish  their  mission  by  this  teaching.  They  command 
him  to  renounce  his  power  altogether.  They  convict  him  of  usurpation. 
The  principles,  which  persuade  him  to  be  a  lenient  owner,  if  carried  out, 
forbid  him  to  be  an  owner  at  alL  That  state  of  civilization,  which 
dictates  mercy  towards  the  slave,  makes  slavery  a  greater  crime.  Oppres- 
sion is  to  be  measured,  not  by  its  weight,  but  by  the  light  under  which 
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it  is  practised.  To  rob  men  of  liberty  in  an  age  which  recognises  human 
rights,  and  God's  equal  love  to  all  his  human  creatures,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  enslaving  men  in  ages  of  darkness  and  des|>otisin. 
A  slight  crueltj  now  is  a  more  heinous  crime,  than  an  atrocity  in  bar- 
barous times.  Must  we  not  feel,  then,  that  slavery  among  us,  however 
mild,  has  a  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God  unknown  before?  Its  very  kind- 
nesses, extorted  from  it  by  the  clear  lights  of  religion  and  froedom, 
become  testimonies  to  its  guilt.  This  may  seem  severe.  But  God 
knows,  that  my  desire  is,  not  to  give  pain,  but  to  set  forth  what  seems 
to  me  great  moral  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mitiga- 
ting circumstances  of  slavery  to  diminish  the  reprobation  with  which  it 
is  regarded  by  the  civilised  world?  and  nothing  to  justify  the  charge 
brought  against  its  opposers,  of  unwarrantable  interference.  Having 
finished  this  part  of  my  task,  I  shall  now  pass  to  those  portions  of  Mr. 
Clay's  speech,  in  which  he  meets  the  ar^ments  against  slavery  by  at- 
tempting to  show,  that  emancipation  is  impossible.  The  arguments  on 
which  he  rests  are  chiefly  these, — ^the  amount  of  property  which  would 
be  sacrificed  by  emancipation ;  next,  the  amal^unation  of  the  races ; 
and,  lastly,  the  civil  wars,  ending  in  extermination  of  one  or  the  other  race, 
which  would  follow  the  measure.     I  shall  consider  tlicse  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Clav  maintains,  that  **  the  total  value  of  the  slave  property  in 
the  United  States  is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,"  and  considers 
this  "  immense  amount"  as  putting  the  freedom  of  the  slave  out  of 
the  question.  Who  can  be  expected  to  make  such  a  sacrifice? 
The  accuracy  of  this  valuation  of  the  slaves  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with.  I  admit  it  witliout  dispute.  But  tlie  impression  made  on 
my  mind  by  the  vastness  of  the  sum,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  effect 
on  Mr.  Clay.  Regarding  slavery  as  throughout  a  wrong,  I  see,  in  the 
inmienseness  of  tlie  value  of  the  slaves,  tlie  enormous  amount  of  the 
robbery  committed  on  them.  I  see  "twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars" 
seized,  extorted  by  unrighteous  force.  I  know  not  on  the  &co  of  the 
earth  a  system  of  such  enormous  spoliation.  I  know  nowhere  injustice 
on  such  a  giant  scale.  And  yet,  tlie  vast  amount  of  this  wrong  is,  in 
the  view  of  many,  a  reason  for  its  continuance!  If  I  strip  my  neigh- 
bour of  a  few  dollars,  I  ought  to  restore  them ;  but  if  I  have  spoiled 
him  of  his  All,  and  grown  rich  on  the  spoils,  I  must  not  be  expected  to 
make  restitution !  Justice,  when  it  wul  cost  much,  loses  its  binding 
power?  What  makes  the  present  case  more  startling,  is,  that  this  vast 
amount  of  property  consists  not  of  the  goods  of  injured  men,  but  of  the 
men  themselves.  Here  are  human  nerves,  living  men,  worth  at  the 
market  price,  **  twelve  hundred  miUions  of  dollars."  That  this  enor- 
mous wrong  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  smd 
civihsed  community,  is  a  sad  comment  on  our  times.  Sad  and  strange, 
that  a  distinguished  man,  in  the  face  of  a  great  people  and  of  the  world, 
should  talk  with  entire  indifference  of  fellow-creatures,  held  and  labelled 
as  property,  to  this  *'  immense  amount." 

But  this  property,  we  are  told,  is  not  to  be  questioned,  on  account  of 
its  long  duration.  "  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have  sanctioned 
and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property."  Nothing  but  respect  for  the 
speaker  could  repress  criticism  on  this  unliappy  phraseology.  We  will 
trust  it  escaped  him  without  thought.     But  to  confine  oiiri»4;lves  to  the 
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argumeut  from  duration ;  how  obvious  tlio  reply !  Is  injustice  changed 
into  justice  by  tlie  practice  of  ages?  Is  my  victim  made  a  righteous 
prey,  because  I  have  bowed  him  to  the  cartli  till  he  cannot  rise  ?  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  heretics  were  burned,  and  not  by  mobs, 
not  by  Lynch  law,  but  by  tlio  decrees  of  councils,  at  the  instigation  of 
theologians,  and  witli  the  sanction  of  the  laws  and  religions  of  nations ; 
and  was  this  a  reason  for  keeping  up  the  iires,  tliat  they  had  burned 
two  hundred  years?  In  the  Lastem  world,  successive  despots,  not  for 
two  hundred  years,  but  for  twice  two  thousand,  liave  claimed  the  right 
of  life  and  deatli  over  millions,  and,  with  no  law  but  tlieir  own  will, 
have  beheaded,  bowstrung,  starved,  tortured  mihappy  men  without 
number,  who  liave  incurred  their  wrath  ;  and  does  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries  sanctify  murder  and  ferocious  power  ? 

But  the  great  argument  remains.  It  is  said,  that  this  property  must 
not  be  questioned,  because  it  is  estabhshed  bv  law.  *'  That  is  property, 
which  the  law  declares  to  be  property."*  Thus,  human  law  is  made 
supreme,  decisive,  in  a  grave  question  of  morals.  Thus,  tlie  idr*a  of  an 
eternal,  immutable  justice,  is  set  at  nought.  Thus,  the  great  nde  of 
human  life  is  made  to  be  the  ordinance  of  interested  men.  But  tliere 
is  a  higher  tribunal,  a  tlirone  of  equal  justice,  immoveable  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  all  human  legislatures.  **  That  is  property  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  property.  *  Then  the  laws  have  only  to  declare  you,  or 
me,  or  Mr.  Clay,  to  ]>e  property,  and  we  become  chattels  and  are  bound 
to  bear  the  yoke!  Does  not  every  man's  moral  nature  repel  this  doc- 
trine too  intuitively  to  leave  time  or  need  for  argumeut? 

I  always  hear  with  pain,  the  doctnne,  too  common  among  lawyers, 
that  property  is  tlie  creature  of  the  law  ;  as  if  it  had  no  natural  founda- 
tion, as  if  It  were  not  a  natural  right,  as  if  it  did  not  precede  all 
laws,  and  were  not  their  ground,  instead  of  being  their  effect.  Govern- 
ment is  ordained,  not  to  create,  so  much  as  to  protect  and  regulate 
property ;  and  the  chief  strength  of  government  lies  in  the  sanction 
which  tiie  moral  sense,  the  natural  idea  of  right,  gives  to  honestly  earned 
possessions.  The  notion  which  I  am  combating  is  essentially  revolu- 
tionary and  destructive.  We  hear  much  of  Radicalism,  of  Agrarian- 
ism,  at  the  present  day.  But  of  all  radicals,  the  most  dangerous, 
perhap,  is  he  who  makes  proi)erty  the  ''creature  of  law;''  because, 
what  law  creates,  it  can  destroy.  If  we  of  this  Commonwealth  have  no 
right  in  our  persons,  houses,  ships,  &jms,  but  what  a  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature or  the  majority  confers,  tlien  a  vote  of  tlie  same  masses  may  strip 
us  of  them  all,  and  transfer  Uiem  to  others ;  and  the  right  will  go  with 
the  law.  According  to  tliis  doctrine,  I  see  not  why  tlie  majority,  who 
are  always  comparatively  poor,  may  not  step  into  the  mansions  and 
estates  of  the  nch.  I  see  not  why  the  law  cannot  make  some  idle 
neighbour  the  rightful  owner  of  your  fortune  or  mine.  What  better 
support  can  Radicalism  ask  tlian  tliis? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  legiidation  docs,  in  flEict,  touch  and  take  a  part 
of  the  citizens  property,  and  if  a  part,  why  not  the  whole?  I  reply, 
that  the  general  ena  for  which  legislation  touches  property  is,  to  make 
it  more  secure.  It  levies  taxes  for  the  execution  of  laws,  under  which 
all  property  is  safe.     I  reply  again,  tliat  a  righteous  legislature,  in 

•  The  italics  arc  l»y  Mr.  CIuv. 
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touching  property,  still  shows  it  respect,  bj  equalising,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  burdens  it  imposes,  and  bj  making  compensation,  when  it  can,  for 
what  it  ahenates  or  destroys.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  legislation  maj, 
in  certain  circumstances,  make  important  changes  in  the  tenure  of 
property;  and  the  reason  is,  that  property  is  not  the  only  human 
right,  and  consequently  that  it  may  sometimes  come  into  collision  with 
o&er  rights,  in  which  case,  all  are  to  be  reconciled  according  to  the 
highest  moral  law.  Thus,  a  community  threatened  with  destruction, 
may  appropriate  to  its  use  what  it  cannot  restore ;  or  it  may  set  bounds 
to  the  individual  accumulation  of  wealth,  where  this  shall  f^nly  menace 
ruin  to  its  institutions.  The  ri^ht  of  gaining  property,  being  unirersal, 
does  itself  require,  that  the  indmdual  shall  not  be  suffered  so  to  accu- 
mulate, as  to  take  from  multitudes  the  chance  of  earning  means  of 
support,  or  as  to  create  a  power  dangerous  to  tlie  rights  of  any  class  of 
citizens.  According  to  these  principles,  entails  may  be  fbrbidden,  and 
laws,  relating  to  testaments,  may  be  so  framed  as  to  break  up  orergrown 
estates.  But  in  all  these  cases,  legislation,  in  touching  property,  treats 
it  with  reyerence,  and  acknowledges  its  foundation  in  immutable  justice. 
There  are,  then,  principles  of  property  which  no  laws  can  moye.  Man 
cannot  make  and  unmake  it  at  will.  As  he  is  physically  unable  to  turn 
the  sun  and  air  into  private  possessions,  so  he  is  morally  incompetent 
to  turn  his  fellow-creatures  into  chattels.     Both  cases  are  out  of  the 

Sroyince  of  law.  Even  Mr.  Clay,  in  urging  the  wrong  which  would  be 
one  to  slaveholders,  should  the  law  strip  them  of  their  slaves,  acknow- 
ledges that  law  is  not  the  supreme  rule  ef  right ;  for,  if  it  were,  witli 
what  feuse  could  they  complain  of  being  wrongfrilly  dispossessed? 

Mr.  Clay,  having  thus  smnmarily  settled  the  validity  of  the  slave- 
holder's claim,  goes  on  to  affirm,  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  the  doctrine 
that  man  cannot  be  rightfully  seized  and  held  as  property,  is  *'  a  visionary 
dogma,"  ''  the  wild  speculation  of  theorists  and  innovators.**  Does  not 
Mr.  Clay  know,  that  the  English  nation,  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest 
ranks,  with  scarce  an  exception,  pronounces  the  pretended  right  of 
property  in  men,  an  aggravated  wrong?  Does  he  not  know,  that  this 
same  doctrine  pervades  the  continent?  that  indeed,  it  is  tlie  acknow- 
ledged sentiment  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Turkey? 
Does  he  not  know,  that  it  is  the  hith  of  the  vast  majority  in  the  fr^ee 
States?  In  truth,  I  know  none,  who,  in  their  hearts,  believe,  that  man 
may  rightfrdly  be  made  property,  with  the  exception  of  some  technical 
lawyers ;  a  body  too  much  inclined  to  exalt  precedents  above  principles, 
to  make  the  statute-book  the  standard  of  truth  and  duty,  and  practically 
to  recognise  no  higher  law  than  that  of  a  majority  or  a  king. 

I  maintain,  then,  £hat  the  slaveholder  has  no  defence  in  law,  or  in 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  for  continuing  to  hold  slaves.  He  is 
bouna  to  free  them,  and  to  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  their  great 
value.  He  has  held  this  vast  amount  of  other's  property  long  enough, 
and  the  rightfrd  owners  have  ground  for  urgency  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  their  wrongs. 

'*  But  must  the  slaveholder  make  himself  poor**?  says  many  a  man 
at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the  South.  I  answer,  by  asking  those  who  put 
the  question,  what  they  would  deem  to  be  their  own  duty,  should  thej 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  large  amount  belonging  to  their 
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iieigbbour?  Would  they  go  on  to  hold  it,  because  honesty  would  make 
them  poor?  Then  they  are  criminal,  and  deserve  to  join  their  partners' 
in  the  State-prison.  He  who  is  just,  onlv  as  long  as  justice  will  secure 
him  a  warm  home  and  the  comforts  of  lirc,  should  be  called  by  his  right 
name,  an  unprincipled  man.  I  cannot  doubt,  that  multituaes  at  the 
South,  if  thoroughly  convinced  of  holding  what  is  not  their  own,  would 
renounce  it  in  obedience  to  God  and  justice. 

But  a  more  important  objection  remains.  Men  of  honour  and  prin- 
ciple, who  reco^ise  immediately  the  obligation  of  individuals  to  restore 
what  is  not  their  own,  will  tell  me,  that,  in  the  present  case,  not  merely 
individuals,  but  states,  bodies  politic,  with  their  order  and  essential  in- 
terests, are  concerned ;  that  when  a  particular  kind  of  property  becomes 
inwoven  with  all  the  possessions,  transactions,  and  habits  of  a  commu- 
nity, sudden  changes  m  it  may  induce  universal  bankruptcy,  and  threaten 
society  with  dissolution ;  ana  they  may  ask,  whether  I  am  prepared,  in 
such  cases,  to  insist  punctiliously  on  giving  every  man  his  due?  I 
answer,  that  this  reasoning  applies  only  to  what  may  be  lawfully  held 
as  property,  to  material  l£ings,  such  as  houses  and  lands.  It  is  ack- 
nowledged, that  a  man's  right  to  these  is  controlled  and  superseded 
in  extreme  cases,  when  the  assertion  of  it  would  bring  great  evils  on 
the  state.  This  is  a  fundamental  restriction  on  the  right  of  property. 
But  in  allowing  this,  I  do  not  allow,  that  human  bein^,  God's  rational 
and  moral  creatures,  who  cannot  be  held  as  property  without  unutterable 
wrong,  may  still  bo  retained  as  chattels,  from  apprehension  of  evils, 
which  restoration  of  their  rights  may  bring  on  the  state.  No  fear  of 
consequences  can  authorise  us  to  violate  an  eternal,  immutable  law  of 
justice.  I  deny,  however,  that  the  dreaded  consequences  of  doing  right, 
in  the  case  before  us,  can  occur.  1  deny,  that  Providence  has  ordained, 
or  can  ever  ordain,  remediless  injustice,  as  an  essential  condition  of  so- 
cial security.  On  what  ground  is  this  wide-spreading  ruin  to  be  feared, 
from  destroying  property  in  slaves?  Is  emancipation  an  untried  thing? 
Has  it  not  been  carried  through  again  and  again,  in  countries  where 
social  order  was  less  confirmed,  and  ideas  of  property  were  looser,  than 
among  ourselves?  In  the  West  Indies,  has  not  the  revolution  been 
suddenly  accomplished  without  the  least  shock  to  property?  Have  we 
not  reason  to  believe,  that  the  price  of  real  estate  has  risen  under  the 
change  ?  The  slave  is  a  workmg  machine ;  and  is  his  power  to  work 
paralysed  by  liberty?  Does  not  the  master,  possessing  as  he  does  the 
soil  and  capital,  possess  unfailing  means  of  obtaining  from  the  coloured 
man,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  labour  required  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  ?  And  with  this  grand  original  source  of  all  wealth  untouched, 
is  not  society  secured  against  universal  insolvency?  How  apt  are  men 
to  raise  phantoms  to  terrify -themselves  from  an  imwelcome  duty! 

Mr.  Clay  insists,  that  the  slaveholder  has  a  right  to  frdl  compensation 
from  those  who  call  on  him  to  surrender  his  slaves.  I  utterly  deny 
such  a  right  in  a  man  who  surrenders  what  is  not  his  own.  I  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  however,  that  whilst,  in  strict  justice,  the  slaveholder  hais 
no  claim  to  indemnity,  he  has  a  title  to  sympathy  and  equitable  consi- 
deration. A  man,  who,  by  conscientious  and  honourable  relinquish- 
ment of  what  he  discovers  to  be  another's,  makes  himself  comparatively 
poor,  deserves  respect  and  liberal  aid.     There  are  few  at  tne  Northt 
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who  would  not  joyfully  acquiesco  iu  the  plan  of  that  distin^idhed  states- 
man, Rufus  King,  for  large  appropriations  of  the  pubhc  land  to  the 
indemnifying  of  sufferers  under  an  act  of  uniyersal  abolition. 

It  is  belieyed,  however,  that  compensation,  even  on  the  most  liberal 
scale,  would  not  be  a  great  amount ;  for  the  planters,  in  general,  would 
suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipation.  This  change  would  make 
them  richer,  rather  than  poorer.  One  would  think,  indeed,  from  tho 
common  language  on  the  subject,  that  the  negroes  were  to  be  annihi- 
lated bj  being  set  free ;  that  the  whole  labour  of  the  South  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  single  blow.  But  the  coloured  man,  when  freed,  wiU 
not  vanish  from  the  soiL  He  wiU  stand  tliere  with  the  same  mujscles 
as  before,  only  strung  anew  by  hberty  ?  with  tho  same  limbs  to  toil,  and 
with  stronger  motives  to  toil  than  before.  He  will  receive  wages, 
instead  of  a  fixed  allowance ;  and  wages  are  found,  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  get  from  him  nearly  twice  the  labour  which  he  per- 
formed during  bondage.  lie  will  work  from  hope,  not  fear ;  will  work 
for  himself,  not  for  others ;  and,  unless  all  tho  principles  of  human 
nature  are  reversed  under  a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before. 
For  what  mighty  loss,  then,  does  the  slaveholder  need  compensation  ? 
We  believe,  that  agriculture  will  revive,  worn-out  soils  be  renewed,  and 
the  whole  country  assume  a  brighter  aspect  under  free  labour.  Tiio 
slaveholder,  in  relinquishing  what  is  another's,  will  add  a  new  value  to 
what  is  unquestionably  his  own. 

The  next  objection  to  Emancipation  is,  that  it  will  produce  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  white  and  coloured  races.  This  objection  is  a  strange 
one  from  a  resident  at  the  South.  Can  any  impartial  man  fear,  that 
amalgamation  will,  in  any  event,  go  on  more  rapioly  than  at  the  present 
moment?  Slavery  tends  directly  to  intermingle  the  races.  It  robs  the 
coloured  female  of  protection  against  licentiousness.  Still  worse,  it  robs 
her  of  self-respect.  It  dooms  her  class  to  prostitution.  Nothing  but 
freedom  can  give  her  the  feehngs  of  a  woman,  and  can  shield  her  from 
brutal  lust.  Slavery  docs  something  worse  than  sell  off  her  children. 
It  makes  her  a  stranger  to  the  dt'licac^y  of  her  sex.  Undoubtedly  a 
smile  will  be  provoked  by  expressions  of  concern  for  the  delicacy  of  a 
coloured  woman.  But  is  this  a  conventional,  arbitrary  accomplishment, 
appropriate  only  to  a  white  skin?  Is  it  not  ihe  fit,  natural,  beautiful 
adornmg,  which  God  designed  for  every  woman ;  and  does  not  a  curse 
belong  to  an  institution  which  bhghts  it,  not  accidentally,  but  by  a 
necessary  fixed  operation?  It  is  the  relation  of  property  in  human 
beingi>,  which  generates  the  impure  connexions  of  the  Souw,  and  which 
prevents  tho  natural  repugnance,  growing  out  of  difference  of  colour, 
from  exerting  its  power.  As  far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  there  seenis 
to  be  a  natural  repu^iance  between  tho  races ;  and  in  saying  this,  no 
unfeeling  contempt  is  expressed  towards  either  race.  Marriage  is  an 
a£^ir  of  taste.  We  do  not  marry  the  old;  yet  how  profoundly  we 
respect  them.  How  few  women  would  a  man  of  refinement  consent  to 
marry ;  yet  lie  lionours  tlie  sex.  The  barrier  of  colour,  as  far  as  this 
particular  connexion  is  concerned,  implies  no  degradation  of  the  African 
race.  There  seems,  as  1  have  said,  a  repugnance  in  nature ;  but  if  not 
natural,  the  prejudice  is  as  strong  as  an  innate  feeling ;  and  how  much 
it  may  be  relic<l  on  to  prevent  connexions,  we  may  judge  from  the  whole 
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experience  of  the  North.  There  is  another  Becurity  agaiust  this  union 
in  our  country.  I  refer  to  the  mark  which  has  been  set  on  the  coloured 
race  by  their  past  slavery ;  a  mark  which  generations  will  not  efface, 
and  in  which  the  whites  will  have  no  desire  to  participate.  Eyen  were 
the  slaves  of  the  South  of  our  own  colour,  ana  were  slavery  to  fix  on 
them  and  on  their  children  some  badge  or  memorial,  such  as  the  impress 
of  a  lash  on  the  forehead,  or  of  a  chain  on  the  cheek,  how  few  among 
the  class  of  fi-ee  descent,  would  be  anxious  to  ally  themselves  with  this 
separated  portion  of  the  race.  The  spirit  of  caste,  which  seems  almost 
the  strongest  in  human  nature,  will  certainly  postpone  amalgamation 
long  enough,  to  give  the  world  opportunity  to  understand  and  manage 
the  sul^ect  much  better  tlian  ourselves.  To  continue  a  system  of  wrong 
from  dread  of  such  evils,  only  shows  the  ingenuity^  of  power  in  defending 
itself.  The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  drinking  at  the  same  stream, 
comes  spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  But  allowing  what  I  have 
contested,  allowing  that  amalgamation  is  to  be  anticipated,  tlien,  I 
maintain,  we  have  no  right  to  resist  it.  Then,  it  is  not  unnaturaL 
If  the  tendencies  to  it  are  so  strong,  that  they  can  only  be  resisted  by 
a  systematic  degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  then 
Goil  intended  it  to  take  place,  and  resistance  to  it  is  opposition  to  his 
will.  What  a  strange  reason  for  oppressing  a  race  of  fellow-beings,  that, 
if  we  restore  them  to  their  rights,  we  shall  marry  them ! 

I  proceed  to  the  last  objection  to  Emancipation.  We  are  told  that 
it  will  stir  up  tlio  two  races  to  a  war,  which  nothing  but  the  slavery  or 
extermination  of  one  or  the  other  will  end.  We  have  often  heard  of 
the  **  fexws  of  the  brave,"  so  tliat  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at 
the  alarm  here  expressed.  And  vet,  wo  are  somewhat  surprised,  that 
**  the  chivalry  of  the  South"  should  see  in  the  coloured  man  a  formi- 
dable foe,  and  should  be  willing  to  put  forth  their  fears  as  a  defence  of 
their  injustice.  Superior  as  the  slaveholders  are  in  number,  holding  all 
the  property  and  civil  power,  distinguished  by  education,  by  skill  in 
arms,  and  by  singular  oaring,  and  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
free  States,  can  they  seriously  dread  coUisions?  All  our  fear  here  is, 
tliat  the  coloured  man,  though  freed,  will  remain  a  slave,  will  be  crushed 
by  the  lordly  spirit,  the  high  bearing  of  the  white  race ;  that  he  will  not 
for  a  long  time  rise  to  a  just  self-respect.  We  fear,  that  in  a  country 
where  the  law  of  honour  and  Lynch  law  are  rife,  he  cannot  enjoy  that 
equality  before  the  civil  laws,  to  which  freedom  will  give  him  a  nominal 
claim.  We  fear,  tliat,  among  a  people  who  take  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  character  into  their  own  hands,  and  shoot  down  the  man 
who  offers  an  insult,  the  poor  coloured  race,  whoso  assertion  of  rights 
will  easily  be  construed  into  insolence,  will  be  very  slow  to  insist  on 
their  due.  That  they  should  gain  the  ascendencv,  without  some 
niiracidous  combination  of  circumstances,  is  impossible.  Were  they  a 
fierce,  savage,  indomitable  race,  they  might  be  looked  on  with  appre- 
hension ;  but  they  are  the  most  inoffensive  people  on  earth ;  and  their 
mildness  has  undoubtedly  perpetuated  their  chains.  With  emancipa- 
tion, their  present  rapid  increase  will  be  checked,  for  the  motives  to 
bret'd  them  will  cease.  With  liberty  of  motion,  tlie  desire  of  change  of 
place  will  spring  up ;  they  will  naturally  bo  more  or  less  dispersed ;  the 
danger  of  concentration  on  a  few  spots  will  diminish ;  and  when  we  think 
I)!'  tlio  vast  extent  of  our  country,  we  may  expect  them  to  become  % 
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■prinkling  through  our  population,  iucapable,  even  if  desirous,  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace.  Especially  the  discontented,  bold,  and 
adyenturous,  the  very  spirits  from  which  turbulence  might  be  feared, 
will  be  attracted  bj  hopie  and  novelty,  as  well  as  driyen  by  inward  rest- 
lessness, to  new  scenes.  In  truth,  can  we  conceive  of  a  country  which 
has  so  little  to  dread  from  emancipation  as  this,  reaching  as  it  does 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  destined  to  receive  increasing  accessions  to  its 
numbers  from  the  Old  World?  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  coloured  race  are  particularly  fitted  to  keep  them 
harmless.  I  refer  to  their  passion  for  imitation  of  their  superiors,  and 
to  their  love  of  show  and  fashion,  which  tend  to  attach  them  more  to 
the  white  race  than  to  their  own,  and  to  break  them  up  into  different 
ranks  or  castes  among  themselves. 

The  groundlessness  of  fears  from  Emancipation,  is  becoming  more 
apparent  from  the  experiment  of  the  West  Indies.  I  do  not  speak  of 
this  as  decided ;  but  its  first  fruits  surpass  all  expectation.  The  slaves 
in  those  islands  were  to  their  masters  m  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten 
to  one,  and  they  are  shut  up  in  narrow  islands,  which  prevent  dispersion ; 
and  yet,  the  gift  of  freedom  has  not  provoked  an  act  of  violence.  Their 
new  liberty  has  been  followed  hj  a  degree  of  order  unknown  before ;  and, 
what  makes  this  peaceful  transition  more  striking,  is,  that  emancipation 
took  place  under  every  possible  disadvantage.  It  was  not  the  free  gift  of 
the  master,  not  an  act  of  justice  and  kindness,  not  accompanied  witli 
appeals  to  the  gratitude  and  better  nature  of  the  slave.  It  was  conferred 
by  a  distant  benefactor ;  it  was  forced  on  the  planter.  It  was  submitted 
to  with  predictions  of  its  ruinous  results.  The  generous  hope,  which  so 
often  creates  the  good  it  pants  for,  was  wanting.  In  Jamaica,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  funous  opposition  of  the  planting  interest  to  the  measure, 
broke  out,  in  some  instances,  into  a  desire  of  its  defeat.  Yet  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  which  can  never  occur  here,  because  emancipation 
here  must  be  a  free  gift,  the  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  are  brighter 
than  had  dawned  on  any  but  the  most  ardent  spirits.  The  fisdlure  of 
such  an  experiment  would  not  have  discouraged  me.  What  ought  not 
to  be  hoped  from  its  success?  • 

Mr.  Clay  seems  particularly  to  dread  immediate  emancipation.  But 
this,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  i^  not  the  only  way  of 

O  freedom.  Let  the  wisdom  of  the  South  engage  in  tins  cause 
[y,  and  in  good  £uth,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  means 
of  a  safe  transition  to  freedom,  not  dreamed  of  now,  would  be  devised. 
This  work  we  have  no  desire  to  take  out  of  the  master's  hands,  nor 
would  we  thrust  on  him  our  plans  for  adoption.  I  indeed  think,  that 
emancipation  in  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  should  be  immediate ;  that  is, 
the  right  of  property  in  a  human  being  should  be  immediately  disclaimed. 
But  though  private  ownership  should  cease,  the  State  would  be  author- 
ised and  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  safety.  The  legislature  may 
place  the  coloured  race  under  guardianship,  may  impose  such  restraints 
as  the  public  order  shall  require,  and  may  postpone  the  fiill  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty  even  to  the  next  generation.  There  was  a  time,  when 
these  safeguards  seemed  to  me  needful.  Happily  the  West  Indies  are 
teaching,  and,  I  trust,  will  continue  to  teach,  that  immediate  emanci- 
pation, m  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  is  safer  than  a  gradual  loosening 
0f  the  chain. 
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Let  me  close  this  head  with  one  remark.  Allow  what  i.^  not  true'; 
allow  emancipation  to  be  dangerous.  Will  it  be  safer  hereafter,  than 
at  the  present  moment?  Will  it  be  safer  when  the  slaves  shall  have 
doubled,  trebled,  or  still  more  increased  ?  And  must  it  not  at  length 
come?  Can  any  man  who  considers  the  chances  of  war,  and  the 
direction  which  opinion  is  taking  in  the  civilized  world,  believe,  that 
slavery  is  to  be  perpetual?  Is  it  wise  to  wink  out  of  sight  a  continually 
increasing  peril?  At  this  moment,  what  possible  danger  is  to  be  feared 
from  emancipation  in  the  northern  slave  States?  Does  not  every 
Kentuckian  knowy  that  slavery  can  be  ended  now,  without  the  slightest 
hazard  to  soicial  order  ?  Does  not  tlie  whole  danger,  as  to  that  State, 
lie  in  delay?  How,  then,  can  danger  be  an  excuse  for  refusing  emanci- 
pation? 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  common  objections  to  Emancipation,  I  pass 
to  one  more  topic,  which  is  referred  to  m  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  and  which 
is  the  burden  of  many  passionate  appeals  from  the  South.  I  have  in 
view  the  objections  wnich  are  made  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
slavery  at  the  North.  These  are  cliiefly  two, — ^that  such  discussion 
may  excite  insurrection  among  the  slaves;  and  that  it  threatens  to 
dissolve  the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  danger  of  insurrection,  I  have  shown  how 
I  view  it  by  continuing  to  write  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Could  I 
discover  even  a  slight  ground  for  apprehending  such  a  rcsidt,  I  would 
not  write.  Notliing  would  tempt  mo  to  take  tlie  hazard  of  stirring  up 
a  servile  war.  Bad  as  slavery  is,  massacre  is  far  worse.  In  the  pres^it 
case,  words  of  truth  and  good  will  are  tlie  only  weapons  for  a  Christian 
to  fight  with.  A  mysterious  and  adorable  Providence  permits  and 
controls  massacre,  war,  and  the  rage  of  savage  men,  for  the  subversion 
of  corrupt  institutions,  just  as  it  purifies  the  tainted  atmosphere  by 
storms  and  lightnings.  But  man  is  not  trusted  with  these  awful  powers ; 
and  let  not  philanthropy  be  disheartened,  because  not  permitted  to 
reform  tho  world  by  the  sudden  processes  of  violence  and  bloodshed* 
Moral  influences  are  the  surest  and  most  enduring,  and  good  men  part 
with  their  strength  in  resorting  to  other  means. 

I  have  known  too  much  of  davery,  of  the  spirit  of  its  victims,  of  the 
restraints  under  which  they  live,  ana  of  the  master's  power,  to  dread  the 
stirring  up  of  insurrections.  On  this  point,  persons  who  have  not  visited 
slave  countries  Ml  into  great  errors.  Not  long  ago,  a  speech  was  made 
in  Boston,  in  which  tho  slaves  were  compared  to  wild  beasts,  thirstinj|r 
for  blood ;  and  tho  good  people  were  told,  tliat  the  master  locks  his 
doors  at  night,  not  knowing,  but  that  in  the  morning  he  shall  find  the 
throats  of  wife  and  children  cut  from  car  to  car ;  and  there  were  found 
among  us  some,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  believed  the  tald^ 
One  would  liavo  thought,  that,  in  hearing  the  fearful  story,  they  would 
have  asked  themselves,  how  it  happens,  that  our  Southern  brethren  give 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  these  beasts  of  prey?  how 
it  is,  that  they  are  anxious  to  fill  their  houses  andplantatious  and  sur- 
round their  wives  and  children  with  assassins?  Human  nature,  if  this 
account  be  true,  is  a  different  tiling  at  the  Soutli  from  what  it  is  at  the 
Nortli.  Here  we  should  go  mad,  and  should  lose  life  as  well  as  reason, 
if  the  murderous  blade  were  glaring  before  our  e^es  night  and  day ;  and 
stiU  more,  we  should  be  most  grateful  to  oin*  neighbours,,  who  should  be 
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anxious  to  free  us  from  the  curse,  instead  of  rejecting  their  **  meddling 
interference  '*  with  threats  and  execrations.  But  among  the  hearers  of 
the  speech  referred  to,  there  seemed  not  a  few,  to  whom  these  difficul- 
ties (ud  not  occur.  Thej  even  forgot  to  inquire,  how  the  fearful  account 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  assurances  from  the  South,  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  slaye  and  the  blessings  of  the  institution ;  and,  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  South,  thejr  frowned  fiercely  enough  on  such  of  us,  as, 
oy  our  irritings,  are  stirring  up  the  coloured  race  to  murder.  To 
tranquihse  these  compassionate  people,  I  will  tell  them,  that  the  picture 
which  terrified  them  was  a  work  of  fancy.  There  is  no  such  terror  in 
slayeholding  countries.  In  my  lon^  residences  among  slayes,  I  hare 
nsed  fewer  precautions  at  night  than  m  this  good  city.  I  have  slept  in 
one  place  with  open  doors,  and  in  another  have  given  to  a  slave  the  key 
to  lock  the  house  at  the  hour  of  retiring,  and  to  re-open  it  in  the 
morning,  when  I  have  been  the  solo  tenant  of  the  dweUing.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  slaveholder  wears  arms,  just  as  we  bolt  our  doors  and  appoint 
patrols  of  watchmen  in  the  streets ;  but  in  both  cases,  these  and  other 
means  of  defence  bring  such  security,  that  sleep  is  undisturbed  by  fear. 
The  slaves,  broken  from  birth  to  submission,  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
confined  to  the  plantation,  having  no  means  of  external  concert,  wanting 
mutual  confidence,  because  wanting  principle,  and  separated  by  the 
distinction  of  house  servants  and  field  labourers,  cower  before  their  in- 
structed, armed,  united,  organised  masters,  and  feel  resistance  to  be 
vain.  Add  to  this,  the  strong  attachment,  by  which  some,  on  ahnost 
every  estate  are  bound  to  their  owners,  stronger  than  what  they  bear  to 
their  own  race ;  and  we  shall  see,  that  the  danger  of  a  servile  war  is  not 
great  enough  to  embitter  life,  or  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Rome  had  servile  wars  ;  but  her  slaves  had  been  freemen.  Among 
them  were  fierce  barbarians,  whose  native  wildernesses  liad  infused  an 
indomitable  love  of  liberty:  and  there  were  civilised  men,  who  groaned 
in  spirit  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  degrading,  intolerable  yoke, 
which  was  crushing  them.  But  in  this  country  there  are  no  materials 
for  servile  war,  at  least  in  times  of  peace.  In  war,  indeed,  whether  civil 
or  foreign,  an  army  marching  witli  '*  Emancipation"  on  its  banner, 
might  stir  up  the  palsied  spirit  of  the  oppressed  to  terrible  retribution 
for  their  wrongs.  But  very  little  is  to  be  feared  in  ordinary  times. 
Were  the  slave  more  dangerous,  1  should  feel  less  for  his  yoke.  Were 
a  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  left  him,  I  should  not  think  him 
80  wronged.  But  what  is  to  be  feared  from  a  man,  who  stands  by  and 
sees  wife  and  child  lacerated  without  cause,  and  is  driven  by  no  impulse 
to  interpose  for  their  defence?  The  strongest  sensibilities  of  nature 
cannot  sting  him  to  do  for  his  child  what  the  hen  does  for  her  chicken, 
or  the  trembling  hare  for  her  young. 

The  slave,  as  far  as  I  have  known  him,  is  not  a  being  to  be  feared. 
The  iron  has  eaten  into  liis  soul,  and  this  is  worse  than  eating  into  the 
flesh.  The  tidings,  that  there  are  people  hero  who  would  set  him  free, 
will  do  little  harm.  He  withstands  a  far  greater  temptation  than  this ; 
I  mean,  the  presence  of  the  free  negro.  One  woula  think,  that  the 
sijjht  of  his  own  race  enjoying  liberty,  would,  if  any  thing  could,  stir 
him  up  to  the  assertion  of  his  rights ;  but  it  fails.  Liberty  is  a  word, 
not  indeed  to  be  heard  without  awakening  desire ;  but  it  rouses  no  re- 
flistance.     The  Colonizationist  h<dds  out  to  the  ^ves  an  elysium,  where 
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they  ore  to  be  free,  and  rich,  and  happ^,  and  a  great  people  ;  tlius  teach- 
ing  them,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  which  forbids  tliem  the 
enjoyment  of  all  human  rights  ;  and  the  master,  so  far  from  dreading 
tlie  doctrines  of  this  society,  will  become  its  President.  No.  Slayery 
has  done  its  work ;  has  broken  the  spirit.  So  little  is  the  slave  inclined 
to  violence,  that  it  is  affirmed,  and  I  presume  truly,  that  there  are  fewer 
murders  by  their  hands,  than  by  an  equal  number  of  white  men  at  the 
North.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  atrocious  deeds,  assassinations,  bloody 
combats  at  the  South.  But  these  are  the  deeds  of  white  men.  Pistols 
and  Bowie-knives  are  not  worn  by  the  coloured  race.  Slavery  produces 
horrible,  multiplied  murders  at  the  South,  not  by  infusing  rage,  revenge, 
into  the  man  who  bears  the  yoke,  but  by  nursing  proud,  unforgiving, 
bloodthirsty  propensities  in  iiio  master. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  exposures  to  massacre  in  slave  countries,  as  there 
arQ  to  mobs,  and  partial  insurrections  in  all  countries.  But  outbreaks 
at.the  South  will  be  found,  perhaps  always,  to  have  their  cause  in  local 
circumstances,  not  in  influences  from  abroad.  I  do  not  say,  that  there 
is  no  danger  in  slavery.  Systems  founded  in  wrong,  want  stability,  and 
are  every  day  growing  more  and  more  insecure,  with  the  progress  of 
intelligence  and  morad  sentiment  in  the  world.  Unexpected  explosions 
may  take  place  at  the  South.  Secret  causes  may  be  at  work  on  the 
spirit  of  the  slave.  Foreign  invasion  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the 
system.  I  mean  only  to  say,  that  there  is  no  danger  from  the  discus- 
sion of  slavery  at  the  North,  or  only  that  indirect,  distant  danger,  which' 
we  are  always  encountering,  and  wliich  no  man  thinks  of  flying  from, 
in  human  affairs.  The  stormiest  day  of  abohtionism  has  passed,  and 
yet  not  a  symptom  of  insurrection  has  appeared  at  the  South.  It  is 
morally  impossible,  that  there  should  be  danger  in  the  calmer  days 
which  are  to  follow. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  objection  to  the  agitation  of  slavery  at 
the  North.  We  are  told,  that  the  Union  will  be  thus  endangered. 
**  Danger  to  the  Union"  is  so  old  a  cry,  that  it  ceases  to  startle  you  or 
myself;  and  yet  so  much  sensitiveness  to  it  remains,  that  the  topic 
ought  not  to  bo  lightly  dismissed.  And  I  begin  with  saying,  that  were 
the  Union  as  weak  as  these  clamours  suppose,  were  it  capable  of  being 
dissolved  by  any  of  the  hundred  causes,  which  are  said  to  threaten  it,  then 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  keeping.  The  bonds,  which  hold  a  nation 
together,  if  not  exceedingly  strong,  are  of  no  use.  They  will  snap  in 
the  hour  of  need.  But  our  Union  is  not  so  weak  as  our  alarmists 
imagine.  It  has  stood  many  storms,  and  will  stand  inany  more.  It  is 
not,  as  many  think,  a  creature  of  a  day.  Its  foundations  were  laid  at 
the  first  settlement  of  these  states,  and  their  whole  history  was  silently 
preparing  them  to  become  one  great  people.  There  is  not  a  community 
on  earth,  which  has  so  distinct  a  conviction  of  tlie  blessing  of  national 
union,  and  of  the  evils  of  separation,  as  this  country ;  and  ui  the  present 
age  of  the  world,  such  a  conviction  may  avail  aknost  or  quite  as  much 
as  the  tra<htional  prejudices  and  habits  of  other  nations.  Then  our 
Union  does  not  rest  only  on  the  clear  perception  of  the  good  it  confers. 
It  rests  on  sentiment  as  well  as  interest,  and  on  a  higher  sentiment 
tlian  binds  any  other  people.  We  are  charged,  I  know,  with  being  given 
to  boasting ;  but  this  reproach  must  not  deter  me  from  speaking  of  the 
deep  foundation  of  our  Union  in  the  claims  of  our  country  on  our  tove 
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and  reverence.  No  other  people  can  look  back  to  sucli  founders  as 
we.  No  other  people  has  done  as  much  in  an  equal  time  for  civili- 
zation and  freedom.  Two  hundred  years  have  hardlj  passed  over 
us,  and  we  have  redeemed  from  savage  wildness  a  resum,  compared 
with  which  European  kingdoms  are  dwarfed  into  provinces ;  and,  through 
every  period  of  our  history,  we  have  been  pressing  forwards  to  an 
equality  of  fights  and  a  freedom  of  institutions,  nowhere  else  known  in 
past  or  present  times.  The  deliberate  construction  of  a  civil  polity,  in 
which  the  idea  of  liberty  is  realised  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of  in  otlier 
countries,  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  history.  Other 
governments,  the  creatures  of  chance,  and  obstructed  by  abuses  of 
barbarous  times,  bear  no  such  testimony  to  the  energy  and  elevation  of 
the  pubhc  mind.  Through  this  clear,  bright,  practical  dovelopement  of 
the  principle  of  hberty,  these  United  States,  an  infant  country,  growing 
up  m  a  distant  wilderness,  have  moved  and  quickened  the  civilised 
world.  This  country  has  been  called  by  Providence  to  a  twofold  worky— 
to  spread  civihzation  over  a  new  continent,  and  to  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  freedom.     A  higher  destiny  has  been 

f  anted  to  no  people ;  and,  with  all  our  imperfections  (exceedingly  great 
acknowledge),  we  have  accomplished  our  task  witli  a  force  of  thought 
and  will,  unsurpassed  in  human  history.  Add  to  this,  that  wo  have 
produced  what  no  other  country  can  boast  of,  a  spotless  revolutionary 
leader,  a  chief,  who,  in  a  season  of  storm  and  civil  strife,  amidst 
unbounded  popularity,  amidst  the  temptations  of  severe  hardship  and 
of  brilliant  success,  never,  in  a  single  instance,  grasped  at  power,  forgot 
his  duty  to  his  country,  or  wavered  in  his  lovalty  to  freedom.  In  one 
form  of  greatness,  we  feel  ourselves  unrivallea.  The  annals  of  no  peoplo 
furnish  a  patriot  and  friend  of  liberty,  so  pure,  so  disinterested  as 
Washington.  That  a  people  having  such  a  history,  should  be  bound  by 
sentiment  to  the  national  Union,  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of 
humsm  nature ;  and  accordingly,  the  people,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are, 
on  this  point,  of  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

But,  besides  this  generous  sentiment,  we  have  characteristic  feelings, 
as  a  people,  which  bind  us  together.  One  of  our  national  passions  is 
pride  in  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  From  the  circumstance  of  our  his- 
tory and  location,  we  are  accustomed  to  tliink  and  talk  of  immense 
regions,  and  to  scour  remote  tracts  of  sea  and  land ;  and  we  should 
experience  a  sense  of  confinement  in  the  boundaries  which  satisfy  other 
states.  An  American  has  a  passion  for  belonging  to  a  great  country. 
A  witty  foreigner  observed  of  the  city  of  Washington,  that  it  had  one 
merit,  if  no  other ;  it  was  a  city  of  **  magnificent  distances."  For  this 
Idnd  of  magnificence  our  people  have  a  decided  taste.  We  look  with 
Bometliing  lie  scorn  on  the  kingdoms  of  the  old  world ;  and  our  mother 
country  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  on  the  ocean.  We  travel  a  distance 
equal  to  the  whole  length  of  Great  Britain  in  two  days  or  less,  and  feel 
as  if  we  had  but  begun  our  journey.  Our  great  men  desire  to  connect 
their  names  with  this  vast  country ;  and  humble  individuals,  whetlier 
wisely  or  not,  derive  from  it  a  feehng  of  importance.  The  poor  man, 
in  voting,  feels  that  he  is  exercising,  in  part,  the  sovereignity  of  an 
immense  realm.  There  is  more  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart, 
in  the  sentiment  now  unfolded ;  but  it  is  real,  and  it  is  no  frail  bond  of 
national  union. 
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Another  cause  of  Union  may  appear  to  foreigners  less  serious  than  it 
reallj  is.  Wo  hold  together,  because  we  know  not  where  to  break  off. 
Neighbouring  States  are  too  much  allied  in  feelings  and  interests  and 
domestic  bonds,  for  separation,  and  no  State  is  wiUing  to  occupy  the 
position  of  a  frontier. 

Our  Union  is  every  day  gaining  strength  by  the  increased  facilities 
of  intercourse,  which  place  distant  parts  of  the  country  side  by  side,  and 
aire  interweaving  almost  as  closely  the  interests  and  affections  of  remote 
States,  as  of  those  which  border  on  each  other.  The  subtile  steam, 
made  up  of  mutually  repelling  particles,  and  melting  in  a  moment  into 
air,  lias  become  to  this  country  a  cord  stronger  than  adamant.  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  intend  to  give  us  tlie  physical  means  of  binding 
together  a  wider  region,  than  was  ever  before  blessed  with  one  beneficent 
sway. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  the  cause,  which  has  hitherto  chiefly 
disturbed  our  Union  is  diminishing,  if  it  has  not  passed  away.  I  refer 
to  the  disposition  of  the  national  legislature  to  interfere  with  local  inte- 
rests, or  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  necessity ;  thus 
awakening  the  jealousy  of  different  sections,  and  giving  them  the  notion 
of  separate  interests.  This  disposition  is  yielding,  not  only  to  the  re- 
sistance of  different  States,  but  to  an  impossibility  of  its  exercise  founded 
on  the  nature  of  free  institutions.  Under  these,  government  is  a  slowly 
moving  machine.  Its  wheels  seem  to  be  clogged  more  and  more.  Di- 
versities of  interests,  collisions  of  passion,  party-spirit,  and  endless 
varieties  of  opinion,  tlirow  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
legislation.  Congress,  after  a  long  session,  separates,  having  hardly 
passed  laws  enough  to  keep  the  government  in  operation.  All  free 
States,  at  home  and  abroad,  feel  tliis  diflSculty  ;  and,  evil  as  it  seems, 
it  has  no  small  advantages.  It  abates,  that  worse  niiisance,  excess  of 
legislation.  By  this  cause,  Congress  is  compelled  to  keep  itself  within 
its  bounds ;  for  in  these  it  finds  more  work  tliaii  it  can  do.  The  govern- 
ment must  be  in  reality,  what  it  it  is  in  name,  General,  and  must  be  as 
simple  as  consists  with  public  safety ;  and  thus  qualified,  why  may  it 
not  hold  together  a  miglity  realm ! 

Foreigners  expect  disunion  from  the  extent  of  our  territory,  but  in 
this  we  see  safety,  as  well  as  danger ;  for  it  not  only  flatters,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  national  pride,  but  multiplies  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest) 
renders  free  exchange  of  productions  and  friendly  iutercoiu'se  vastly  more 

{profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checks  that  despotic  power  of  party 
eadcrs,  those  simidtaneous  excitement*^,  those  passionate  movements, 
that  concentration  of  all  the  energies  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  a 
single  point  of  controversy,  by  which  free  States  of  narrower  dimensions 
are  com'ulsed. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  partake  little  of  the 
nervous  sensitiveness  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  on  the  subject  of  tho 
Union.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  exposed  to  perils,  which  mav  turn  these 
hopes  and  prophecies  into  illusions.  The  experience  of  lifi)  teaches  us 
to  be  preparea  for  the  worst.  Our  present  prosperity  seems  too  un- 
j)aralleled  to  endure.  But  loose,  vague  fears,  ought  not  to  disturb  us ; 
nor  should  they  be  propagated,  because  they  often  serve  to  fulfil  them- 
selves. The  tnith  is.  that  we  are  a  people  singidivrly  given  to  alarm, 
and  very  much  on  the  ground  on  which  the  rich  fear  most  about  property. 
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The  greatness  of  our  blessings  makes  us  timid.  As  fiEU*  as  mj  knowledge 
of  this  communitj  extends,  the  Union  is  most  dear.  It  may  be  said  of 
this,  as  of  other  social  ties,  that  its  strength  cannot  be  fully  known,  till 
we  are  seriously  called  to  dissolve  it. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  South  is  passionate,  and  threatens  to  secede  if  we 
agitate  this  subject  of  slavery.  Is  this  no  cause  of  alarm?  To  this 
argument,  I  would  offer  two  answers.  First,  the  South,  passionate  as 
it  may  be  is  not  insane.  Does  not  the  South  know,  that,  in  abandoning 
us  on  the  ground  of  slavery,  it  would  take  the  surest  step  towards 
converting  the  free  States  to  intense  and  overwhelming  abolitionism? 
Would  not  slavery  become  from  that  moment  the  grand  distinctive 
idea  of  the  Southern  Republic?  And  would  not  its  Northern  rival,  by 
instinct  and  necessity,  found  itself  on  the  antagonist  principle?  In 
such  an  event,  there  would  be  no  need  of  anti-slavery  societies,  of  aboli- 
tion agitations,  to  convert  the  North.  The  blow  that  would  sever  the 
Union  for  this  cause,  would  produce  an  instantaneous  explosion  to  shake 
the  whole  land.  The  moral  sentiment  against  slavery,  now  kept  down 
by  the  interests  and  duties  which  grow  out  of  union,  would  burst  its 
fetters,  and  be  reinforced  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  patriotic  principle, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  prejudices  and  local  passions  which  would  foUow 
disunion.  Does  not  die  South  see  that  our  exemption  from  the  taint 
of  slavery,  would,  in  this  case,  become  our  main  boast?  that  we  should 
cast  the  reproach  of  thiff  institution  into  her  teeth,  in  very  different 
language  from  what  is  now  used?  that  what  is  now  tolerated  in  sister 
States,  would  be  intensely  hated  in  separate,  rival  communities?  Let 
disunion  on  this  ground  take  place,  and  then  the  North  may  become 
truly  dangerous  to  the  South.  Then,  real  incendiaries,  very  different 
from  those  who  now  bear  the  name,  might  spring  up  among  us.  Then, 
fanaticism  would-  borrow  force  and  protection  from  national  feeling. 
Then,  in  the  unfriendly  relations  between  the  two  communities,  which 
would  soon  be  created,  and  in  the  self- regarding  policy  which  we  should 
adopt,  we  should  take  into  account  the  weakness  whicli  a  servile  popu- 
lation would  bring  on  our  adversaries.  We  should  feel  that  we  have  aa 
ally  in  our  rival's  bosom,  nor  would  that  ally  forget  to  look  Northward 
for  Hboration.  I  say  the  South  is  not  insane.  Nothing  but  a  palpable 
necessity  could  induce  it  to  break  off  from  the  free  States  on  the  ground 
of  slavery. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  is,  and  can  be, 
no  kind  of  necessity  or  warrant  for  separation  furnished  to  the  South, 
by  the  discussion  of  slavery  at  the  North.  This  topic  will  indeed  be 
agitated,  and  more  and  more  freely;  but  no  discussion,  no  agitation  of 
slavery,  no  form  of  abolition,  can  produce  such  an  excitement  on  the 
subject  in  the  free  States,  as  will  furnish  the  slave  States  with  any  mo- 
tive to  encounter  the  terrible  evils  of  separation.  This  subject  deserves 
some  consideration.  Abolitionism  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights ;  first* 
as  the  organised  array  of  societies  against  slavery;  and  next,  as  an  in- 
dividual sentiment,  scattered  through  the  whole  population.  In  neither 
view,  can  it  drive  the  South  to  disunion,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Regarded  as  an  organised  body.  Abolitionism  will  subsist  and  will  in- 
fluence opinion,  but  it  will  never  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  free  States. 
On  this  point  my  mind  has  never  wavered.  It  nowhere  carries  with  it 
the  mass  of  the  people,  or  the  weight  of  opinion.      It  has  brought  no 
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roligious  or  political  bod^  under  its  influence.  Fashion,  wealth,  secta- 
rian prejudice,  and  political  ambition,  are,  for  the  most  part,  opposed 
to  it.  That  the  South  shoiild  be  driven  by  it  to  desperation,  is  impos- 
sible. Many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  ascendency  of  this  first  form  of 
Abolitionism,  will  naturally  be  presented  in  my  views  of  the  second.  I 
will  here  only  observe,  that,  with  the  intelligence  and  state  of  feeling 
prevalent  at  the  North,  public  opinion  cannot  be  determined  by  associa- 
tions, especially  by  one  which  takes  Agitation  for  its  motto.  Agita- 
tion may  be  useful,  in  producing  a  speedj  movement  in  favour  of  an 
object  of  clear  utility,  and  about  which  opinions  do  not  greatly  differ. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  Temperance,  where  men  are  generally  of 
one  mind,  where  opinion  is  fixed,  where  excitement  is  the  great  object 
to  bo  accomplished,  where  men  are  to  be  roused  to  resist  habits  which 
they  know  to  bo  wron^ ;  in  such  a  case,  an  array  of  numbers,  a  system 
of  pledges,  and  multiplied  public  meetings,  may  do  good.  But,  on  a 
subject  involving  many  practical  difficulties  and  solemn  consequences, 
and  coming  as  many  think,  into  collision  with  great  public  interests,  agi- 
tation will  not  now  avail.  Men  distrust  it,  fear  it,  and  resent  as  a  wrong, 
the  violence  with  which  the  opinions  of  zealous  men  are  forced  on  thia 
community.  Agitation  may  carry  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  where 
the  people,  besides  being  ignorant,  are  all  inflamed  with  one  sense  of 
wrong,  and  every  Jieart  responds  to  the  Agitator's  cry.  So  it  carried 
the  British  Act  of  Emancipation,  for  the  nation  was  ripe  for  action, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  had  no  hostile  prejudices  to  surrender.  But  an 
intelligent  people,  divided  in  opinion  and  feeling  on  a  great  subject, 
cannot  be  earned  by  storm,  or  be  swept  away  by  a  fervent  association. 
The  ardent  advocates,  even  of  a  good  cause,  if  marshalled  into  an  army, 
and  joined  in  vehement  onset  on  the  prejudices  of  such  a  community, 
cannot  but  awaken  re-action  and  obstmate  repulsion ;  and  will,  too  often, 
put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  passionate  movements,  of  wluch  the  foe 
18  sure  to  profit.  I  now  speak  of  associated  agitation.  Let  the  indi- 
vidual enthusiast,  who  acts  from  his  own  soul,  agitate  as  much  as  he 
wilL  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  stifle  the  fidl,  bursting  heart.  But 
premeditated,  organised  agitation,  is  another  thing.  Besides  the  diffi- 
culty already  stated,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  noise  and  show,  and 
to  ^  under  suspicion  of  pretence,  and,  on  this  account,  is  less  forgiven 
for  what  is  deemed  excess.  I  see,  therefore,  very  serious  obstacles  to 
the  triumphs  of  organised  abolitionism  in  a  community  like  ours.  It 
has,  indeetd,  done  good.  Under  all  its  disadvantages,  it  has  roused 
many  minds,  but  it  cannot  carry  with  it  the  people. 

As  to  Abolitionism  in  its  more  general  form,  or  regarded  as  an  indi- 
vidual principle  of  settled,  earnest  opposition  to  slavery,  this  has  taken 
deep  root,  and  must  grow  and  triumph.  It  is  in  hannony  with  our  in- 
stitutions, and  with  Si  the  tendencies  of  modem  civilization.  It  tri- 
umphs in  Europe,  and  will  flow  in  upon  us  from  abroad  more  and  more 
freely,  in  consequence  of  those  improvements  of  intercourse  which  place 
Europe  almost  at  our  door.  Still,  it  is  far  from  being  universal  among 
us.  There  are  obstacles  as  well  as  aids  to  its  progress,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  to  make  its  way  calmly,  gradually,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  violent  action  from  tiie  freest  discussion  of  slavery. 
There  is  no  danger  of  an  anti-slavery  fever  here,  which  will  justify  the 
Houth  to  itself  in  encountering  the  infinite  hazards  of  disunion. 
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The  prevalent  state  of  feeling  in  the  free  States  in  regard  to  slavery, 
is  indififerencc ;  an  indifference  strengthened  by  the  notion  of  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  subject.  The  fact  is  psuinful,  but  tlio  truth  should 
be  spoken.  The  majority  of  the  people,  even  yet,  care  little  about  the 
matter.  A  painful  proof  of  this  insensibihty  was  furnished  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  when  tlie  EngHsh  West  Indies  were  emancipated. 
An  event  surpassmg  this  in  moral  grandeur,  is  not  recorded  in  history. 
In  one  day,  half  a  million  probably  seven  hundred  thousand  of  human 
beings,  were  rescued  from  bondage,  to  full,  unqualified  freedom.  The 
consciousness  of  wrongs,  in  so  many  breasts,  was  exchanged  into  raptu- 
rous, CTateful  joy.  What  shouts  of  thanksgiving  broke  forth  A'om 
those  hberated  crowds!  What  new  sanctity  and  strength  were  added 
to  the  domestic  ties!  What  now  hopes  opened  on  future  generations! 
The  crowning  glory  of  this  day  was  the  fact,  that  the  work  of  emanci- 

?ation  was  wholly  duo  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  The  West 
ndies  were  freed,  not  by  force,  or  human  pohcy,  but  by  the  reverence 
of  a  great  people  for  justice  and  humanity.  The  men,  who  began  and 
carried  on  this  cause,  were  christian  philanthropists ;  and  they  prevailed 
by  spreading  their  own  spirit  through  a  nation.  In  this  respect,  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indies  was  a  greater  work  than  the  rcdemi>- 
tion  of  tlie  Israelites  from  bondage.  This  was  accompHshcd  bv  force, 
by  outward  miracles,  by  the  violence  of  the  elements.  That  was 
achieved  by  love,  by  moral  power,  by  God,  working  not  on  the  Btormy 
seas,  but  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  And  how  was  this  day  of 
Emancipation,  one  of  the  most  blessed  days  which  ever  dawned  on  the 
earth,  received  in  this  country?  Whilst  in  distant  England  a  thrill  of 
g^titude  and  joy  pervaded  thousands  and  millions,  we,  the  neighbours 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  who  boast  of  our  love  of  lil)erty,  saw  tlie  sun 
of  that  day  rise  and  set,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  the  scenes  on  which 
it  was  pouring  its  joyful  hght.  The  greatest  part  of  our  newspapers 
did  not  refer  to  the  event.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  had  for- 
gotten it.  Such  was  the  testimony  wc  gave  to  our  concern  for  the  poor 
slave ;  and  is  it  fi'om  discussions  of  slavery  among  such  a  people  that 
the  country  is  to  bo  overturned  ? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  said,  that  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  issues  of 
West  Indian  Emancipation,  prevented  our  rejoicing  in  it.  But  does 
uncertainty  so  act,  where  the  heart  is  deeply  moved  ?  Is  it  a  part  of 
human  nature  to  wait  for  assurance,  before  it  exults  at  events  in  wliicli 
its  affections  are  involved  ?  Does  the  new-boni  child  receive  no  wel- 
come, because  wo  are  not  sure  of  thf-  prosperity  of  his  future  years  ? 
Does  the  lover  of  freedom  give  no  salutation,  no  benediction,  to  a  people 
rising  in  defence  of  rights,  or  estabhshing  free  institutions,  bec^ause  the 
experiment  of  liberty  may  faU?  Undoubtedly  there  were  evils  to  be 
apprehended  from  West  Inchan  Emancipation;  for  when  was  a  great 
social  revolution  ever  accomplished,  or  a  great  abuse  ever  removed, 
without  them?  It  was  impossible  for  the  slave  and  tho  master  to  cliange 
their  old  relations,  to  re-organiso  society,  without  continuing  to  feel 
more  or  less  the  influences  of  tlie  old  system  of  oppression.  Are  the 
wounds  of  ages  to  bo  healed  in  a  moment?  Could  a  perfect  social 
order  be  exiwcted  to  rise  from  the  ruins  of  slavery?  But  must  corrupt 
syetems  be  made  perpetual,  because  of  the  chances  of  reform?  In 
the  case  of  the  West  India  Emancipation,  we  had  more  pledges  of 
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success  than  arc  usually  given.  Wc  knew  that  the  trial  of  liberty  had 
been  made  in  Antigua,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  evils  which 
had  been  dreaded.  The  great  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  had 
taken  place  in  a  day,  witliout  disorder,  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
property  or  life,  with  no  excitement  but  overwhelming  gratitude.  Yet, 
as  a  people,  we  cared  nothing  for  tlie  hberation  of  the  West  Indian 
slave.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  voices,  the  mighty  chorus  of  praise 
to  God,  which  ascended  from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  and  from  Great 
Britain,  found  no  response  hero. 

This  indifference  to  slavery  has  foundations  among  us  which  are  not 
to  be  removed  in  a  day.  One  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  all-devouring 
passion  for  gain,  accumulation,  which  loaves  little  leisure  for  sympathy 
with  any  suffering  which  does  not  meet  our  eye,  and  which  will  listen 
to  no  innovations,  by  which  the  old  channels  of  trade  and  profit  may  be 
obstructed.  Another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  sympathies  of  what 
are  called  the  higher  and  more  refined  classes  here,  with  the  like  classes 
at  the  South.  The  tide  of  fashion,  no  unimportant  influence  even  in 
a  republic,  sets  stronely  against  anti-slavery  efforts.  Another  cause  is, 
our  position  in  regard  to  the  coloured  race.  In  Europe,  the  negi'O  is 
known  chiefly  by  report,  and  is,  therefore,  easily  recognised  as  a  man. 
His  humanity  is  never  questioned.  Still  more,  he  is  an  object  for  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.  He  is  known  only  as  a  wronged,  suffering 
man.  He  is  almost  a  picturesque  being.  Thousands  and  thousands 
in  England,  at  the  mention  of  the  African  slave,  immediately  recall  to 
their  minds  that  most  affecting  figure  of  the  negro,  as  Darwin  por- 
trayed him,  touching  the  earth  with  one  knee,  lifting  up  his  chamed 
hands  and  exclaiming,  **  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brotlier?"  To  us  tlie 
negro  is  no  creature  of  imagination.  We  see  him  as  he  is.  There  is 
nothing  picturesque  in  his  lot.  On  visiting  the  slave  States,  we  see 
him  practically  ranked  with  inferior  creatures,  and  taking  the  rank  sub- 
missively. Wo. hear  from  him  shouts  of  boisterous  laughter,  much 
oftener  than  sighs  or  groans ;  and  tliis  laughter  repels  compassion,  whUst 
it  inspires  something  like  contempt.  We  here  have  a  hard  task  to  per- 
form. We  have  to  conquer  old  and  deep  prejudices,  and  to  see  a  true 
man  in  one,  with  whom  we  have  associated  ideas  of  degradation  incon- 
sistent with  humanity.  These  are  painful  tniths ;  but  it  is  good  to  know 
the  truth.  One  tlinig  is  plain,  that  free  discussion  of  smery  is  not 
hkely  to  stir  up  in  the  free  States  rash,  careless  assaults  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  and  so  to  endanger  the  Union.  We  who  are  called 
incendiaries,  because  we  discuss  this  subject,  do  not  kindle  our  fii*e8 
among  dry  woods,  but  too  often  on  fields  of  ice.  A  consuming  confla- 
gration is  not  to  be  feared. 

1  have  now  considered  the  objections  to  the  free  discussion  of  slavery 
at  the  Nortii.  This  disimssion  is  safe ;  still  more,  it  is  a  duty,  and  must 
go  on ;  and,  under  this  and  other  influences,  the  anti-slavery  spirit  must 
spread  an<l  must  prevail.  Mr.  Clay's  speech  wiU  but  aid  the  move- 
ment. The  anti-slavery  spirit  may  triumph  slowly,  but  triumph  it  must 
and  will.  It  may  be  thought,  that,  from  my  own  showing,  the  success 
of  this  cause  is  not  so  sure  as  its  friends  are  accustomed  to  boast.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  which  I  have  frankly  stated,  anti- 
slavery  princij)les  liave  made  great  progress,  have  become  deep  convic- 
tions in  many  souls,  within  a  few  years ;  and  the  impulse,  far  from  being 
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spent,  continnallj  gains  strength.     There  are  those  who  hope  that  the 
present  movement  is  a  temporary  fanaticism.     We  are  even  told,  that 
a  distinguished  Senator  from  the  South,  on  tlie  close  of  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  repaid  this  effort  for  slaver j  with  unbounded  applause,  and  de- 
clared, that  "  Abolitionism  was  now  down.''     But  such  men  have  not 
studied  our  times.     Strange,  that  in  an  age,  when  great  principles  are 
stirring  the  human  soul,  and  when  the  mass  of  men,  who  have  hitherto 
slept,  are  waking  up  to  thought,  it  should  be  imagined,  that  an  indi- 
viaual,  a  name,  a  breath,  can  arrest  the  grand  forward  movements  of 
society.     When  will  statesmen  learn,  that  there  are  higher  powers  than 
political  motives,  interests,  and  intrigues  ?     When  will  they  learn  the 
might  which  dwells  in  truth?    When  will  they  learn,  that  the  great 
moral  and  religious  Ideas,  which  have  now  seized  on  and  are  working 
in  men's  souls,  are  the  most  efficient,  durable  forcos,  which  are  acting 
in  the  world?    When  will  they  learn,  that  the  past  and  present  are  not 
the  future,  but  that  the  changes  already  wrought  in  society  are  only 
forerunners,  signs,  and  springs  of  mightier  revolutions?     Politicians, 
absorbed  in  near  objects,  are  prophets  only  on  a  small  scale.      They 
may  foretell  the  issues  of  the  next  election,  though  even  here  they  are 
often  baffled ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  a  deep  moral  conviction  in  the 
mass  of  men,  is  a  mystery  which  they  have  httle  skill  to  interpret.    The 
future  of  this  country  is  to  take  its  shape,  not  from  the  growmg  of  cot- 
ton at  the  South,  not  from  the  struggles  of  parties  or  leaders  for  power 
or  station ;  but  from  the  great  principles  which  are  unfolding  themselves 
silently  in  men's  breasts.      There  is  here,  and  through  the  civilized 
world,  a  steady  current  of  thought  and  feeling  in  one  oirection.      Tho 
old  notion  of  tne  subjection  of  the  many,  for  the  comfort,  ease,  pleasure, 
and  pride  of  the  few,  is  fast  wearing  away.      A  far  higher,  and  more 
rational  conception  of  freedom,  than  entered  into  the  loftiest  specula- 
tions of  ancient  times,  is  spreading  itself,  and  is  changing  the  fsuce  of 
society.      "Equality  before  the  laws,"  has  become  the  watchword  of 
all  civilized  states.     The  absolute  worth  of  a  human  being  is  better  un- 
derstood ;  that  is,  his  worth  as  an  individual,  or  on  his  own  account,  and 
not  merely  as  a  useful  tool  to  others.      Christianity  is  more  and  more 
seen  to  attach  a  sacredness  and  unspeakable  dignity  to  every  man,  be- 
cause each  man  is  immortal      Such  is  the  current  of  human  thought. 
Principles  of  a  higher  order  are  beginning  to  operate  on  society,  and 
the  dawn  of  these  primal,  everlasting  lights,  is  a  sure  omen  of  a  blighter 
day.     This  is  the  true  sign  of  the  coming  ages.     Politicians,  seizing  on 
the  narrow,  selfish  principles  of  human  nature,  expect  tliese  to  rule  for 
ever.     They  hope,  by  their  own  machinery,  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  world.     But  if  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  is  tlie  impo- 
tence of  statesmen:  and,  happily,  this  impotence  is  increasing  every 
day,  with  the  spread  of  lights  and  moral  force  among  the  people.    Would 
poUticians  study  liistory  with  more  care,  they  might  learn,  even  from 
the  dark  times  which  are  past,  that  self-interest  is  not,  after  all,  the 
mightiest  agent  in  human  afi^irs ;  that  the  course  of  human  events  has 
been  more  determined,  on  the  whole,  by  great  principles,  by  great 
emotions,  by  feeling,  by  enthusiasm,  than  by  selfish  calculations,  or  by 
selfish  men.    In  tlie  great  conflict  between  tlie  Oriental  and  the  Western 
World,  which  was  decided  at  Thermopyla3  and  Marathon ;  in  the  last 
great  conflict  between  Polytheism  and  Theism,  begun  by  Jesus  Christ, 
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and  carried  on  by  his  followers ;  in  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  in  the 
American  Revolution ;  in  these  grandest  epochs  of  history,  what  was  it 
which  won  the  victory?  What  were  the  mighty,  aU-prevailin^  powers? 
Not  pohticid  management,  not  self-interest,  not  the  lower  prmciples  of 
human  nature ;  but  the  principles  of  freedom  and  religion,  moral  power, 
moral  enthusiasm,  the  divine  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  Great 
thoughts  and  CTeat  emotions  have  a  pla^e  in  human  history,  which  no 
historian  has  hitherto  given  them,  and  the  future  is  to  be  more  determined 
by  these  than  the  past.  The  anti-slavery  spirit  is  not,  then,  to  die  under 
the  breath  of  an  orator.    As  easily  might  that  breath  blow  out  the  sun. 

Slavery  must  fall,  because  it  stands  in  direct  hostility  to  all  the 
grand  movements,  principles,  and  reforms  of  our  age ;  because  it  stands 
m  the  way  of  an  advancmg  world.  One  great  idea  stands  out  amidst 
the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  modem  times.  It  is,  that  man  is 
not  to  exercise  arbitrary,  irresponsible  power,  over  man.  To  restrain 
power,  to  divide  and  balance  it,  to  create  responsibility  for  its  just  use, 
to  secure  the  individual  against  its  abuse,  to  substitute  law  for  private 
will,  to  shield  the  weak  from  the  strong,  to  give  to  the  injured  the 
means  of  redress,  to  set  a  fence  round  every  man's  property  and  rights,-- 
in  a  word,  to  secure  liberty, — such,  under  various  expressions,  is  the 
great  object  on  which  philosophers,  patriots,  philanthropists,  have  long 
Ixed  their  thoughts  and  hopes.  It  is  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  happy 
omens  of  the  times,  that  even  absolute  governments  have  reached,  m  a' 
measure,  this  grand  Idea.  They  present  themselves  as  the  guardians 
of  hberty.  They  profess  their  desire  and  purpose  to  sustain  equal  laws, 
under  which  all  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  find  effectual 
protection  for  their  rights.  The  distinguished  Prussian  historian, 
Kaumer,  in  his  letters  on  England,  maintains,  that  his  own  government, 
which  foreigners  call  despotic,  does  not  rest  on  private  will,  and  that  it 
ensures,  on  the  whole,  greater  freedom  to  the  subject,  than  the  British 
people  can  boast.  Thus  despotism  does  homage  to  the  great  ideas  and 
spirit  of  our  times ;  and  yet  m  the  midst  of  this  progress,  in  the  face  of 
this  universal  reverence  for  human  rights,  the  slaveholder  stands  apart, 
and  sets  up  his  claim  to  ownership  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  insists 
on  arbitrary,  irresponsible  rule,  and  makes  his  will  a  law,  and  enforces 
it  by  degrading  punishments.  And  can  this  power  stand?  Is  it  able 
to  resist  the  moral  power  of  the  world?  Can  it  withstand  a  higher 
power,  that  of  Eternal  Justice,  before  which  all  worlds  bow,  and  to 
which  the  highest  orders  of  beings  must  give  account? 

I  began  tms  discussion  with  stating,  that  I  should  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  personalities ;  and  I  have  aimed  throughout  to  look  only  at 
the  system,  not  at  individuals.  I  am  aware,  however,  that  some  of  my 
remarks  must  seem  to  have  a  very  unfavourable  bearing  on  the  slave- 
holder ;  for  how  can  the  evils  and  crimes  of  a  system  be  held  up,  without 
implicating  more  or  less  those  who  sustain  it?  To  prevent,  then,  all 
misapprehension,  I  wish  to  say,  that  whilst  I  think  slaveholders  in 
general  highly  culpable  for  upholding  a  system  of  wrong,  which  has 
l>cen  so  plahily  exposed,  I  do  not  regard  slaveholdiiig  as  a  proof  of  tlie 
necessary  absence  of  moral  and  religious  principle.  Our  nature  is 
strangely  inconsistent,  and  experience  continually  teaches  us,  that  faults 
and  sms,  on  which  the  eye  of  conscience  has  not  been  distinctly  turned, 
may  consist  with  real  virtue.     A  man,  living  in  a  community,  all  of 
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whoso  membors  join  in  passionate  support  of  an  evil  institution,  must 
have  an  energy  of  thought,  a  moral  force,  a  moral  iudependenco  which 
few  can  boast,  in  order  to  see  and  resist  and  renounce  the  wrong.  No 
moral  trial  on  earth  is  perhaps  so  overpowering.  The  light,  which 
prevails  in  other  regions,  enters  most  slowly  this  compact,  denso  mass 
of  moral  error.  I  cannot  forget  this  in  judging  the  slaveholder.  I 
remember,  too,  tliat  he  is  not  merely  a  slaveholder.  He  sustains  the 
natural,  innocent,  purifying  relations  of  domestic  hfe,  of  private  friend- 
ship, of  country,  and  of  Christian  worship,  and  in  these  he  may  bo 
exemplary ;  in  these,  there  are  women  at  the  South  eminently  faithful 
I  know  it  is  said,  that  in  those  acknowledgments  I  weaken  my  testimony 
against  slavery ;  but  truth  is  dearer  than  policy.  1  caimot  hold  it  back. 
Could  I  liberate  all  the  slaves,  by  misrepresenting  the  slaveholder,  I 
would  not  do  it.  The  primary  work  of  a  man  is,  not  to  liberate  slaves, 
but  to  be  just,  to  render  to  all  tlieir  due,  to  do  what  is  right,  ))0  the 
cost  what  it  may ;  and  all  benevolent  enterprises,  which  have  not  their 
origin  and  rule  m  this  sovereign  principle  of  duty,  are  **  splendid  sins." 
The  slaveholders  commit  a  great  wrong,  many  without  consciousness 
of  the  wrong,  and  many  with  entire  indiiference  to  the  moral  character 
of  slaveholding.  Aiid  in  aU  this  they  resemble  other  societies  of  men 
here  and  abroad.  Tliero  is  miich  imconscious  wrong-doing,  and,  still 
more,  much  conscious  sacrifice  of  right  to  interest,  all  tlie  world  over. 
This  should  not  prevent  rebuke  of  other  comnmuities ;  but  should  check 
inviduous  comparison,  and  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation.  We  of  tho 
Nortli  have  reason  and  are  bound  to  condemn  the  enormous  wrongs 

Sractised  at  the  South ;  but  have  we  a  right  to  boast  of  ourselves  as 
etter  than  our  neighbours  ?     Is  not  the  selfish  spirit  of  gain,  which  is 
blinding  multitudes  at  the  South  to  the  injustice  of  slavery,  very  rife 
here?     Were  this  institution  rooted  here,  should  we  not  cling  as  a 
people  to  it,  as  obstinately  as  others  ?     Are  none  of  us  now  reconciled 
to  it  by  the  profits  it  affords?     England  reproaches  our  slavery,  and 
she  cannot  do  it  too  solemnly.      But  has  England  a  right  to  boast 
over  the  slavehohler?     Who  can  fathom  the  depths  of  guilt  and  woo  in 
that  rich,  prosperous  island?     Is  there  another  spot  on  earth,  in  which 
so  many  crimes  and  agonies  are  accumulated,  as  in  London?     Where 
else  on  earth  is  so  shocking  a  contrast  to  be  seen  of  boundless  luxury, 
and  unutterable  wretchedness?     What  a  work  has  pliilantlu*opy  to  do 
for  the  ignorant,  intemperate,  half-famished  crowos  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Bntaiu!     Her  nobles  and  merchants,  indeed,  scatter  their  thou- 
sands and  ten  tliousands  among  the  poor.     But  do  they  retrench  one 
indulgence  or  one  ostentatious  display,  or  resolutely  meet  the  great 
question,  how  the  terrible  evils  which  weigh  down  and  threaten  society 
are  to  be  substantially  redressed?     I  say  not  these  things  in  the  spirit 
of  retahation  towards  England.     I  ask  from  her,  just,  indignant  remon- 
strance, against  our  wrong-doing.     But  I  would  show,  that,  in  assailing 
slavery,  I  am  not  blind  to  all  other  evils,  that  I  mean  not  to  set  apart 
the  slaveholder  as  alone  deserving  rebuke,  and  that  I  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  many  of  his  reproofs  of  these  free  States  and  of  Europe. 
God  alone  knows  the  chief  offender.     The  slaveholder  indeed  is  charge- 
able with  the  pecuhar  guilt  of  ordaining,  and  upholding  with   set 
purpose,  a  system  of  enormous  injustice.      Slavery  is  a  creature  of 
human  \^nll  and  choice,  and  at  tlie  same  tunc  the  greatest  wrong  and 
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insult  on  human  nature.  I  therefore  cry  aloud  agaiust  it  Of  the 
indiyiduals  who  defend  and  perpetuate  the  system,  1  am  sure,  that  the 
best  are  deeply  injured  hj  it ;  but  among  them,  there  are  better  thaii 
myself.  I  oo  not  fix  theur  rank  in  a  world  of  transgressors.  I  desire 
to  lift  up  the  wronged  and  oppressed.  I  leave  to  a  higher  Judge  the 
heart,  the  sins,  the  virtues  of  the  oppressor. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  remarks  on  tlio  topics  suggested  by 
Mr.  Clay's  speech ;  and  here  you  may  expect  me  to  close  this  long 
communication.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  my  engagements  and 
duties  will  not  allow  me  to  write  again  on  slavery,  I  am  inclined  to 
relieve  my  mind  of  all  its  burdens  on  this  subject.  Allow  me  then  to 
say  a  few  words  on  a  topic,  which  has  given  me  many  painful  thoughts, 
the  more  painful,  because  so  few  have  seemed  to  share  my  feelings.  I 
refer  to  that  gross  outrage  on  rights  and  liberty,  the  burning  of  the  Hall 
of  Freedom  in  Pliiladelphia.  I  have  felt  tins  tlie  more,  because  this 
HaU  was  erected  for  free  discussion,  was  dedicated  to  Liberty  of  Speech. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  especially  designed  to  give  the  AboHtionists  a  chance 
of  being  heard ;  but  it  was  juso  intended  to  ffive  the  same  privilege  to 
others,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  adopted  unpopular  opinions,  might 
bo  excluded  fix)m  the  places  commonlv  devoted  to  pubhc  meetings. 
This  building  was  associated  with  the  dearest  right  of  an  inteUigent, 
spiritual  being,  that  of  communicating  thought  and  receiving  such 
communication  in  return — ^more  intimately  associated  with  it  than  any 
other  edifice  in  the  country.  And  this  was  stormed  by  a  mob;  a 
peaceful  assemblage  was  driven  from  its  waUs ;  and  afterwards  it  was 
levelled  to  the  eaith  by  fire. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to  take  this  out  of  the  class  of 
common  crimes.  It  was  not  the  act  of  the  coarse,  passionate  multitude. 
It  was  not  done  in  a  transport  of  fury.  The  incendiaries  proceeded 
leisurely  in  their  work,  and  distinctly  understood,  that  they  were  execut- 
ing the  wish  and  purpose  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  Passionate 
outbreaks  may  be  forgiven.  An  act  performed  by  the  reckless  few  does 
not  alarm  us,  because  wo  know  that  a  moral  force  subsists  in  the 
community  to  counteract  it.  But  when  individuals,  to  whom  we  look 
for  a  restraining  moral  power,  undertake  deliberately  the  work  of  the 
reckless  and  violent,  then  the  outrage  on  law  and  right,  wears  a  singularly 
dark  and  menacing  aspect.  Such  a  community  mav  well  feel  the 
foundations  of  socidi  order  tottering  beneath  them.  After  the  mob  of 
Philadelphia,  who  wonders  at  the  mob  of  Ilarrisburg? 

Another  aggravation  of  this  act  was,  that  the  blameless  character  of 
those  who  luui  erected  and  were  occupying  the  Hall  of  Freedom,  was 
distinctly  understood.  The  assemblage  thronging  this  edifice,  was  not 
made  up  of  profligates,  of  the  false,  t£e  lawless,  the  profane.  On  that 
occasion  were  met  together  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  visiters  from 
other  cities  and  States,  who  were  second  to  none  in  purity  of  life ;  and 
they  had  convened  in  obedience  to  what  they  believed,  however  erro- 
neously, the  will  of  God,  and  to  accomplish  what  seemed  to  them  a  great 
work  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  doubt  whether,  at  that  hour,  there  were 
collected  in  any  other  single  spot  of  the  land,  so  many  good  and  upright 
men  and  women,  so  many  sincere  friends  of  the  race.  In  that  crowd 
was  John  G.  VVhittier,  a  man  whose  genius  and  virtues  would  do  honour 
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to  any  city,  whose  poetry  bursts  from  the  soul  with  the  fire  and  indignant 
energy  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and  whoso  noble  simphcity  of  character 
is  said  to  be  the  dehght  of  all  who  know  him.  In  that  crowd  was 
Lucretia  Mott,  that  beautiful  example  of  womanhood.  Who  that  has 
heard  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  looked  on  the  mild  radiance  of  her 
benign  and  intelligent  countenance,  can  endure  the  thought,  that  such 
a  woman  was  driven  by  a  mob,  from  a  spot  to  which  she  had  gone,  as 
she  religiously  believed,  on  a  mission  of  Christian  sympathy?  There 
were  many  others,  worthy  associates  of  those  whom  I  have  named, 
religious  men,  prepared  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  devoted 
women,  whose  hearts  were  burdened  with  tlie  infinite  indignities  heaped 
on  their  sex  by  slavery.  Such  were  the  people  who  were  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws ;  denied  the  privilege  granted  to  the  most  profligate 
poUtical  party,  and  even  to  a  meeting  of  Atheists ;  treated  as  outcasts, 
as  the  refuse  and  of&couring  of  the  world.  In  them  was  revived  the 
experience  of  the  first  witnesses  to  the  Christian  faith.  Happily  Chris- 
tianity has  not  wholly  failed  to  improve  society.  At  first,  the  disciple 
himself  was  destroyed ;  now  only  his  edifice  ;  and  this  is  certainly  some 
progress  of  the  world. 

And  what  was  the  mighty  cause  of  this  outrage?  A  general  reply 
is,  that  the  AboHtionists  were  £uiatics.  Be  it  so.  Is  fanaticism  a 
justification  of  this  summary  justice?  What  more  common  than  this 
fever  in  our  churches?  How  does  it  infect  whole  sects!  What  more 
conmion  in  our  pohtical  meetings  ?  Must  the  walls  within  which  fanatics 
meet  be  purged  by  desolating  fire?  Will  not  then  the  whole  land  be 
lighted  by  the  flames?  ShaH  I  be  told,  that  the  fanaticism  of  Abo- 
litionists is  of  peculiar  atrocity?  that  they  are  marked,  set  apart,  by  the 
monstrousness  of  their  doctrines  ?  These  doctrines  are,  the  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  his  own  person 
and  to  the  protection  of  equal  laws.  Such  are  the  heresies,  tiiat  must 
be  burned  out  with  fire,  and  buried  under  tlio  ruins  of  the  temple  where 
they  are  preached!  Undoubtedly  there  maybe  crimes,  so  unnatural, 
so  terrible  to  a  conmiunity,  that  a  people  may  be  forgiven,  if,  deeming 
the  usual  forms  of  justice  too  slow,  they  assume  the  perilous  office  of 
inflicting  speedy  punishment.  But  that  the  processes  of  law,  that  the 
chartered  rights  of  a  free  people  should  be  set  aside,  to  punish  men  who 
come  together  to  protest  agamst  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  land,  and 
whose  fajiaticism  consists  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  the  oppressed ; 
this  is  a  doctrine,  which  puts  to  shame  the  dark  ages,  and  whicn  cannot 
long  keep  its  ground  in  our  own. 

But  this  general  charge  of  fiuiaticism  is  not  the  main  defence  of  this 
hall-burning.  The  old  cry  of  **  danger  to  the  Union  "  is  set  up.  Aboli- 
tionism was  to  be  committed  to  the  flames,  because  it  threatened  to 
separate  the  States.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  on  this  topic,  but  I  will  only  ask,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  burning 
up  every  edifice,  which  gives  shelter  to  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  Union  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  one  of  these  twenty-six  States  has  virtually 
assumed  the  right  of  war,  which  the  Constitution  confers  on  the  General 
Government,  and  would  inevitably  drive  us  into  hostilities  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  if  the  insanity  of  the  contest  did 
not  make  it  next  to  impossible ;  and,  in  so  doin^,  it  has  given  a  prece- 
dent, more  menacing  to  the  Union  than  any  thing  in  our  history,  with 
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the  single  exception  of  tlie  Nullification  or  States- Rights  moyement. 
And  shall  all  who  favour  this  usurpation,  bo  forbidden  to  meet  but  at 
the  peril  of  mobs  and  flames?  In  this  case,  might  not  some  halls  of 
legislation  meet  the  fiate  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom  ?  I  must  protest  against 
the  disposition  to  make  the  crime  of  endangering  the  Union,  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  house-burning.  The  nerves  of  our  people  are  particu- 
larly sensitiTe  on  this  point,  and  Incendiarism  will  become  the  nishion, 
if  this  plea  will  suffice  for  it.  Every  householder  should  lift  up  his 
voice  against  the  dangerous  doctrine. 

But  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  great  cause  of  the  conflagration  of 
the  Hall  of  Freedom.  Something  worse  than  fsmaticism  or  separation 
of  the  Union,  was  the  impulse  to  this  violence.  We  are  told,  that 
white  people  and  black  people  sat  together  on  the  benches  of  the  Hall, 
and  were  even  seen  walking  together  in  the  streets!  This  was  the  un- 
heard of  atrocity  which  the  virtues  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  could 
not  endure.  They  might  have  borne  the  dissolution  of  the  national  tie ; 
but  this  junction  of  black  and  white  was  too  much  for  human  patience 
to  sustain.  And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this?  For  such  a  cause,  are 
mobs  and  fires  to  be  let  loose  on  our  persons  and  most  costly  buildings? 
What !  Has  not  an  American  citizen  a  right  to  sit  and  walk  with  whom 
he  will?  Is  this  common  privilege  of  humanity  denied  us?  Is  society 
authorised  to  choose  our  associates?  Must  our  neighbour's  tastes  as  to 
friendship  and  companionship  control  our  own?  Have  the  feudal  times 
come  bade  to  us,  when  to  break  the  law  of  caste  was  a  greater  crime 
than  to  violate  the  laws  of  God?  What  must  Europe  have  thought, 
when  the  news  crossed  the  ocean  of  the  burning  of  the  Hall  of  Freedom, 
because  white  and  coloured  people  walked  together  in  the  streets? 
Europe  might  well  open  its  eyes  m  wonder.  On  that  continent,  with 
all  its  aristocracy,  the  coloured  man  mixes  freely  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  passes  for  a  man.  He  sometimes  receives  the  countenance 
of  the  rich,  and  has  even  found  his  way  into  the  palaces  of  the  great. 
In  Europe,  the  doctrine  would  be  thought  too  absurd  for  refutation, 
that  a  coloured  man,  of  pure  morals  and  piety,  of  cultivated  intellect 
and  refined  manners,  was  not  a  fit  compamon  for  the  best  in  the  land. 
What  must  Europe  have  said,  when  brought  to  understand,  that  in  a 
republic,  founded  on  the  principles  of  htunan  rights  and  equality,  peo- 
ple are  placed  beyond  the  protection  of  the  laws,  for  treating  an  African 
as  a  man.  This  Philadelphia  doctrine  deserves  no  mercy.  What  an 
insult  is  thrown  on  human  nature,  in  making  it  a  heinous  crime  to  sit 
or  walk  with  a  human  being,  whoever  he  may  be? 

It  just  occurs  to  me,  that  I  have  forgotten  the  circumstance,  which 

filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  Abolitionist  wickedness  in  Philadelphia. 

The  great  ofifence  was  this,  that  certain  young  women  of  anti-slavery 

flEdth,  were  seen  to  walk  the  streets  with  coloured  young  men !     Of  the 

truth  of  this  allegation,  wliich  has  been  denied,  I  am  not  able  to  judge ; 

but  allowing  its  correctness,  I  must  think,  that  to  violate  the  majesty 

of  the  laws,  and  to  convulse  a  whole  city,  because  a  few  young  women 

thought  fit  to  manifest  in  this  way  their  benevolence  towards  a  despised 

race, 

"  Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought 
To  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly." 

Offences  against  manners  are  wisely  left  to  tlie  scourge  of  pubUc  opinion. 
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which  proves  itself,  in  such  cases,  a  more  eilectual  as  well  as  more  mer- 
ciful discipline  than  burning  or  the  gallows.  If  ridicule  and  indignation 
will  not  put  down  supposed  misdemeanours  of  this  class,  what  will  force 
ayail? — May  I  bo  here  allowed  to  counsel  my  fair  abolitionist  friends 
(if  they  have  really  fallen  into  the  *' unpardonable  transgression  "  laid  to 
their  charge),  to  respect  hereafter  the  usages  of  society  in  regard  to 
their  communications  with  the  other  sex.  If  their  anti-slavery  zeal 
compels  them  to  bear  testimony  against  the  prejudice,  which  excludes 
the  coloured  people  from  the  society  of  the  whites,  let  them  choose  for 
their  associates  the  women  of  the  despised  caste.  With  less  defiance  of 
opinion,  they  will  tlms  give  equal  expression  to  their  interest  in  the 
wronged.  I  beUeve,  however,  that  the  less  conspicuous  their  zeal  in 
this  and  other  pubhc  movements,  the  better.  There  are  none,  for  whom 
I  feel  a  deeper  and  more  affectionate  soKcitudc,  than  for  the  young  of 
the  other  sex;  and  when  I  think  of  their  inexperience,  and  of  the 
strength  of  their  sensibility,  and  then  consider  how  exposed  they  are, 
on  occasions  of  struggle  and  excitement,  to  unconscious  impnidencea 
which  may  throw  a  shade  over  their  characters  not  soon  to  be  dispelled, 
and  which,  in  their  calmer  hours,  may  visit  them  with  secret  upbraid- 
ings,  or  with  fears  of  having  started  from  the  proper  path,  I  cannot  but 
desire,  that,  whilst  they  open  their  hearts  to  all  geiiei*ous  sympatliies, 
they  should  postpone  the  public  manifestation  of  their  zeal  to  a  riper 
ago. 

The  violence,  which  was  offered  the  Abolitionists  for  their  reception 
of  the  coloured  people  to  freer  social  intercourse,  was  the  more  aggra- 
vated, because,  if  tliey  erred  in  the  matter,  their  motive  was  a  generous 
one,  not  got  up  for  the  occasion,  but  proved  to  be  sincere  by  tlieir  whole 
conduct.  Thev  say,  that  the  coloured  race,  ground  as  they  have  been 
in  the  dust  by  lon^  tyranny,  and  still  suffering  mider  prejudices  wliich 
forbid  their  elevation,  are  entitled  to  peculiar  regard  from  the  disciples 
of  him  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen,  **  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.'*  They 
look  on  this  people  with  peculiar  sympathy,  l)ecause  subjected  to  pecu- 
liar hardships.  With  this  view,  they  are  anxious  to  break  down  tho 
distinction,  or  at  least,  to  diminish  tho  distance,  between  the  Uack 
man  and  the  white,  believing  that  in  tliis  way  only,  the  degrading  influ- 
ences of  the  injuries  of  years  can  be  overcome.  Allow  this  to  be  an 
error;  is  it  not  a  generous  one?  Is  there  notliing  holy  in  sympathy 
with  the  wronged?  Are  feehngs  of  benevolent  concern,  for  whatever 
portion  of  our  race,  to  be  insidted,  and  to  bring  down  violence  on  our 
heads,  because  they  transgress  conventional  rules  and  the  forms  of 
*'good  society"?  That  ignorant  and  coarse  people  should  treat  the 
motives  of  the  abolitionists  with  sconi,  cannot  surprise  us ;  but  that  anv* 
who  belong  to  what  is  called  the  respectable  and  refined  class,  shonUI 
join  the  fierce  multitude  in  persecuting  men  of  worth  and  humamt^^ 
admits  no  excuse.  Does  it  not  show,  that  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween tho  high  and  low  is  not  as  broad  as  we  sometimes  imagine ; 
that  much  which  passes  for  refinement  is  mere  gloss ;  and  that  when 
the  passions  are  stirred  up  by  tho  concurrence  of  numbers,  "the  friends 
of  order"  can  set  laws  at  defiance  as  boldly  as  the  multitude? 

This  outrage,  if  viewed  in  its  political  aspects,  deserves  severe 
reprobation.  Mob-law,  in  tliis  country,  ought  always  to  be  frxiwned 
down.     It  is  an  invasion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  institutions. 
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of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  the  more  dangerous,  because  it 
seems  to  the  mmtitnde  to  be  an  assertion  of  the  principle  which  it 
overthrows.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  here  but  one  mode  of 
manifestation,  and  that  is,  the  laws.  It  can  express  itself  in  no  other 
way ;  and,  consequently,  a  mob,  in  forcibly  suspending  the  laws,  and  in 
substituting  its  own  will  for  that  which  the  legitimate  organs  of  the 
people  have  proclaimed,  usurps,  for  a  time,  the  sovereigntv  of  the  state, 
and  is  virtually  rebellion.  In  a  despotism,  the  laws  are  of  less  moment 
than  in  a  free  country,  because  in  the  former  there  is  a  force  above  thd 
laws,  an  irresistible  will,  which  has  at  its  disposal  a  subservient  soldiery 
and  summary  punishments,  to  maintain  something  like  order  in  the 
state.  But  in  a  republic,  there  is  nothing  higher  than  the  laws ;  and, 
in  shaking  the  authority  of  these,  the  whole  social  edifice  is  shaken. 
Reverence  for  the  laws,  is  the  essential  spirit,  the  guardian  power,  of  a 
free  state.  Take  this  away,  and  no  physical  force  can  take  its  place. 
The  force  is  in  the  excited  multitude,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  roused 
against  law,  it  prepares  the  way,  and  constitutes  a  demand  for  a  more 
regular,  despotic  power,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  the  tyranny 
of  crowds.  There  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  intimated,  one  case  where 
popular  commotion  does,  comparatively,  little  harm.  I  mean,  that 
which  is  excited  by  some  daring  crime,  ^hich  the  laws  sternly  forbid, 
and  which  sends  an  electric  thnll  of  horror  through  a  virtuous  commu- 
nitv.  In  such  a  case,  the  public  without  law  do  the  work  of  law,  and 
eniorce  those  natural,  eternal  principles  of  right,  on  which  all  legislation 
diiould  rest.  Even  this  violence,  however  is  dangerous.  But,  be  it  ever 
80  blameless,  who  can  bring  under  this  head  the  outrage  offered  to 
Abolitionists,  men  who  had  broken  no  law,  and  whose  distinction  was, 
that  they  had  planted  themselves  on  the  ground  of  natural  and  everlast- 
ing right? 

This  outrage  against  the  Abolitionists,  made  little  impression  on  the 
country  at  large.  It  was  pronounced  wrong,  of  course;  but  then,  wef 
were  told  that  the  Abolitionists  were  so  imprudent,  so  fierce,  so  given 
to  denunciation,  so  intolerant  towards  all  who  differ  from  iJiem,  that 
they  had  no  great  claim  to  sympathy !  Everywhere  the  eicesses  of  the 
Abolitionists  are  used  to  palliate  the  persecutioti  which  they  suffer. 
But  are  they  ihe  only  intolerant  people  in  the  country?  Is  there  9k 
single  political  party,  which  does  not  deal  aa  freely  in  denunciation? 
Is  there  a  religions  sect,  which  has  not  its  measure  of  bitterness?  I 
ask,  as  before,  if  fierce  denunciation  is  to  be  visited  with  flames,  where 
will  the  conflagration^8top?4^ 

In  thus.  speakingiJbt  me  not  be  considered  as  Uind  to  the  errors  of 
the  Abolitionists.  My  interest  in  their  object  inoreaises  my  pain  at  their 
defects.  When  I  consider  them  as  having  espoused  a  just  and  holy 
cause,  I  am  peculiarly  grieved  by  the  appearances  of  passionate  severity, 
in  their  writing,  speeches,  and  movements.  Such  men  ought  to  find 
in  the  grandeur,  purity,  and  benevolence  of  their  end,  irresistible  motives 
to  self-control,  to  a  spirit  of  equity  and  mildness,  to  a  calm,  lofty  trust 
in  God.  I  grieve,  wat  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  Gentleness  and 
Meekness  is  beginning  to  be  un&rstood,  they  have  sought  strength  in 
very  different  weapons.  I  do  not  deny  their  error ;  but  I  say,  let  there 
be  some  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  offenoe.  Is  nothiujg 
to  be  pardoned  to  men  who  have  meditated  on  great  wrongv,  until  their 
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spirits  are  deeply  stirred?  Is  vehemence,  iii  such  men,  the  mipardon- 
able  sin?  Must  we  rigidly  insist,  that  they  shall  weigh  every  word 
before  they  speak?  When  aU  England  was  on  fire  with  the  injuries  of 
the  slave,  is  it  wonderful,  that  men  in  this  country,  where  tlie  evil  is 
most  towering,  should  echo  in  louder  tones  the  cry  which  came  to  them 
over  the  ocean?  Is  it  wonderful,  tliat  women,  thinking  of  more  than  a 
million  of  their  own  sex,  at  no  great  distance,  exposed  to  degradation 
and  prostitution,  should,  in  their  grief  and  indignation,  repel  every  ex- 
tenuating plea  for  the  supporters  of  these  abominations  ?  W  as  it  possible, 
that  none  should  speak  on  this  subject,  but  the  wise  and  prudent? 
Does  not  every  great  cause  gather  round  itself  vehement  spirits?  Must 
no  evil  be  touched  till  we  have  assurance,  that  it  shall  be  shaken  and 
subverted  by  rule  ?  We  bear  extravagance  and  vehemence  elsewhere. 
without  burning  down  men's  houses.  Why  this  singular  sensitiveness 
to  anti-slavery  vehemence,  except  it  be,  that  slavery,  which  so  many 
call  an  evil  with  the  lips,  has  never  come  as  an  evil  to  their  consciences 
and  hearts  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  the  Abolitionists  injure  a  good  cause.  Be  it  so.  I 
tliink  they  have  done  it  harm  as  well  as  good.  But  is  not  this  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs?  What  good  cause  is  not  harmed, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back  by  its  best  friends  ?  In  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  our  nature,  men  seldom  take  a  strong  hold  on  any  great 
object,  witliout  falling  into  excess.  Enthusiasm,  by  which  I  mean  a 
disproportionate  strength  of  feeling  and  emotion,  such  as  interferes 
more  or  loss  with  the  judgment,  seems  almost  inseparable  from  earnest- 
ness. The  calm  reason,  the  single  idea  of  Right,  the  principle  of  pure 
love,  such  as  it  exists  in  God,  serene  and  unimpassioned, — these  divine 
impulses  seldom  of  themselves  carry  men  through  great  enterprises. 
Human  passionateness  mixes  with  higher  influences.  This  is  to  be 
lamented,  and  much  evil  is  done ;  but  we  must  endure  enthusiasm,  with 
its  excesses,  or  sink  into  a  lifeless  monotony.  These  excesses  we  ought 
to  rebuke  and  discourage ;  but  we  must  not  hunt  them  down  as  the 
greatest  crimes.  We  must  take  heed,  lest  in  our  war  against  rashness, 
we  quench  all  the  generous  sentiments  of  human  nature.  It  is  natural 
to  desire,  that  evils  should  be  removed  gently,  imperceptibly,  without 
agitation ;  and  the  more  of  this  quiet  process,  the  better.  But  it  is  not 
ordinarily  by  such  processes,  that  the  mysterious  providence  of  €rod 
purifies  society.  ReHgion  and  freedom  have  made  their  way  througli 
struggles  and  storms.  Established  evils  naturally  oppose  an  iron  front 
to  reform ;  and  the  spirit  of  reform,  gathering  new  vehemence  from 
oppositions,  pours  itself  forth  in  passionate  efforts.  Man  is  nqt  good 
enough  vet  to  join  invincible  courage,  zeal,  and  struggle,  with  all-suffer- 
ing meekness.  But  must  conflict  with  evil  cease,  because  it  will  be 
marred  with  human  imperfection?  Must  tlio  burning  spirit  lock  up  its 
sympathies  with  suffering  humanity,  because  not  sure  of  being  always 
self-possessed?  Do  we  forgive  nothing  to  the  warm-hearted?  Should 
we  not  labour  to  temper  and  guide  aright  excessive  zeal  in  a  virtuous 
cause,  instead  of  persecuting  it  as  the  worst  of  crimes  ?v 

The  Abolitionists  deserve  rebuke ;  but  let  it  be  proportioned  to  the 
offence.  They  do  wrong  in  their  angry  denunciation  of  slaveholders. 
But  is  calling  the  slaveholder  liard  names  a  crime  of  unparalleled  aggra- 
vation? Is  it  not,  at  least,  as  great  a  crime  to  spoil  a  man  of  his  nghta 
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and  liberty,  to  niake  liiin  a  chattel,  aiid  trample  him  in  the  dust?  And 
why  shall  the  latter  ofifender  escape  with  so  much  gentler  rebuke?  I 
know,  as  well  as  the  slaveholder,  what  it  is  to  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
names.  The  Soutli  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  invectives  in  return  tot 
my  poor  efforts  against  slavery.  I  understand  tlie  evil  of  reproach ; 
and  I  am  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a  very  shght  one,  and  not  to  be  named 
in  comparisoi^  with  bondage ;  and  why  is  it,  that  he  who  inflicts  the  for- 
mer should  be  called  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the  very  dregs,  whilst 
he  who  inflicts  the  latter  receives  hardly  a  mild  rebuke  ? 

I  say  Uiese  things  not  as  a  partisan  of  the  Abolitionists,  but  from  a 
love  of  justice.  They  seem  to  me  greatly  wi-onged  by  the  unparaUeled 
persecution  to  which  they  have  been  exposed ;  and  the  wronged  should 
never  want  a  defender.  But  I  am  not  of  them.  In  the  spirit  of  many 
of  them  I  see  much  to  condemn.  1  utterly  disapprove  their  sweepuig 
denunciatious.  I  fear  that  their  scorn  of  expediency  may  degenerate 
into  recklessness.  1  fear,  tliat,  as  a  natural  if  not  nccessaiy  consequence 
of  their  multiplied  meetings  held  chiefly  for  excitement,  their  zeal  must 
often  be  forced,  got  up  for  effect,  a  product  of  calculation,  not  a  swell 
of  the  heart.  1  confide  in  tliem  tlie  less,  tlie  moro  they  increase.  I 
fear  tliat  their  resort  to  political  action  will  impair  tlieir  singleness  of 
purpose  and  tlieir  moral  power.  I  distiiist  the  system  of  association 
and  agitation  in  a  cause  like  this.  But,  because  1  see  among  them 
somewhat  to  fear  and  blame,  must  I  shut  my  eyes  on  more  which  I 
ought  to  commend?  Must  not  men  of  pure  and  lofty  aims  be  honoured, 
because,  like  everj  thing  human,  tliey  are  not  free  from  fault?  I 
respect  the  Abolitionists  for  maintaining  groat  principles  with  courage 
ana  fervour,  amidst  scorn  and  violence.  Can  men  have  a  higlier  claim 
to  respect?  In  their  body,  amidst  prejudiced,  narrow-minded,  con- 
ceited, self-seeking  members,  such  as  are  found  in  all  associations,  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  uncompromising,  single-hearted  fiiends  of  truth, 
right,  and  freedom ;  and  such  men  are  securities  against  the  adoption 
of  criminal  ends  or  criminal  means.  In  their  front  rank,  perhaps  at 
their  head,  is  Gerrit  Smith ;  a  man  woilhy  of  all  honour  for  his  over- 
flowing munificence,  for  his  calm  yet  invincible  moral  courage,  for  hit 
Christian  liberality,  embracing  men  of  every  sect  and  name,  and  for  liis 
deep,  active,  inexhaustible  sympatliy  witli  tlie  sinful,  suffering,  and 
oppressed.  In  tlieii*  ixuiks  may  also  be  found  our  common  hieud, 
Cliarles  FoUeii,  that  genuine  mau,  tliat  heroic  spirit,  whose  love  of 
freedom  unites,  in  rare  harmony,  tlie  old  Roman  force  with  Christian 
love,  in  whom  wo  see  tlie  generous,  rash  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  tem- 
pered by  time  and  trial  into  a  most  sweet  aind  wimiing  viitue.  I  could 
name  others  honoured  and  dear.  I  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  such,  shut 
my  eyes  on  tlie  defects  of  the  association  ;  but  that  it  should  be  selected 
for  outrage  and  persecution,  is  a  monstrous  wrong,  against  which  solemn 
testimony  ought  to  be  borne. 

There  is  one  consolation  attending  persecution.  It  oilen  exalts  the 
spirit  of  the  sufferer,  and  often  covei-s  with  honour  those  whom  it  had 
destined  to  shame.  Who  made  Socrates  the  most  venerable  name  of 
antiquity  ?  The  men  who  mixed  for  him  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  drove 
liim  as  ^  criminal  from  the  world  which  he  had  enlightened.  Providence 
teaclies  us  the  doctrine  of  retribution  very  touchingly  in  the  fact,  that 
future  ages  guard  with  peculiar  reverence  the  memories  of  men,  who. 
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in  their  own  timei,  were  contemned,  abliorred,  hunted  like  wild  beasts, 
and  destroyed  bj  fire  or  sword,  for  their  Melitj  to  truth.  That  the 
Abolitionists  have  grown  strong  under  outrage,  we  know ;  and  in  this 
I  should  rejoice,  were  their  cause  ever  so  bad ;  because  persecution  must 
be  worse,  and  its  defeat  must  bo  a  good.  I  wish  tliat  persecution,  if 
not  checked  by  principle,  may  be  stayed,  by  seeing  that  it  lights  against 
itself,  and  builds  up  tliose  whom  it  toils  to  destroy.  How  long  the 
Abolitionists  will  be  remembered,  I  know  not ;  but,  as  long  as  tlioy  Ure 
in  history,  they  will  wear  as  a  crown  tho  sufferings  which  they  have  so 
firmly  borne.  Posterity  will  be  just  to  tliem ;  nor  can  I  doubt,  what 
doom  posterity  will  pronounce  on  the  mobs  or  single  men,  who  have 
laboured  to  silence  them  by  brutal  force.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them 
exchanging  their  ai*i*ay  of  afiihated  societies  for  less  conspicuous  and 
artificial  moans  of  action.  But  let  them  not  do  tliis  from  subserviency 
to  opinion,  or  in  opposition  to  their  sense  of  light.  Let  them  yi^ 
uotliing  to  fear.  L^t  them  never  bo  false  to  that  great  cause,  which 
tliey  have  fouglit  for  so  manfuUy,  Freedom  of  Speech.  Let  them  never 
give  countenance  to  the  doctrine,  which  all  tyrants  hold,  that  material 
power,  physical  pain,  is  mightier  tlian  tlie  convictions  of  Reason,  than 
the  pnnciple  of  Duty,  than  the  Love  of  God  and  mankind.  Sooner 
may  they  pine  and  perisli  in  prisons,  sooner  bleed  or  be  strangled  bj 
the  executioner,  tlian  surrender  their  deliberate  principles  to  lawk^s 
violence. 

Li  the  remarks  now  made  on  the  recent  outrage  at  Pliiladelphia,  I 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech.  Had  I  con- 
sulted my  feelings,  I  should  liave  been  silent.  In  that  city  I  have  old 
and  dear  fiiends,  and  liave  received  hospitalities  which  I  remember  with 

fratitude.  But  wo  are  not  allowed  to  "  confer  with  flesh  and  blood." 
beg  however  to  say,  in  order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that  I  have 
pot  Siought,  for  a  moment,  of  holding  up  Philadelphia  as  the  worst  of 
cities.  I  do  not  infer  from  a  single  tumult,  the  character  of  a  vast 
population.  How  many  thousands  of  that  metropolis  took  ne  part  in 
the  transaction  under  consideration!  And  of  those  who  gave  it  their 
active  or  passive  sanction,  how  many  thousands  were  hurried  on  by 
imitation  and  sympathy,  were  swept  away  by  a  common  impulse,  without 
comprehending  the  import  of  the  deed!  In  a  popular  ferment,  indivi- 
duals lay  aside  themselves  for  a  time,  and  do  what  they  would  shrink 
from,  if  left  to  act  on  their  separate  responsibUity.  In  all  cities,  it  is 
true  of  the  vast  majority  of  men,  that  tlieir  consciences  cannot  stand 
alone.  Their  principles,  as  they  call  them,  are  echoes  of  general  senti- 
ment. Their  sense  of  duty,  unpropped  by  opinion,  totters,  and  too 
often  falls.  One  of  the  saddest  views  of  society  is,  the  almost  universal 
want  of  self-determined,  self-subsistent  virtue.  It  is  therefore  no  sign 
of  unparalleled  depravity,  that  a  community  proves  false  to  f^reat 
principles  in  seasons  of  excitement.  All  great  cities  abound  in  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  passion,  selfish  conformity  to  the  world,  and  moral 
corruption  in  its  grosser  and  more  refined  forms ;  and  that  these  bitter 
fountams  should  sometimes  burst  forth,  is  a  matter  of  course.  I  ascribe 
to  no  city,  precedenoein  virtue  or  crime.  I  would  only  say,  that 
Philadelfmia  has  placed  herself,  more  conspicuously  than  other  cities, 
on  a  bad  eminence,  and  she  must  hold  it,  until  buildings  devoted  to 
Liberty  of  Spesch  oaa  stand  unharmed  on  her  soil 
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I  now  finish  this  long  letter.  Tour  patience,  mj  dear  Sir,  has  not, 
I  trust,  been  exhausted.  Whether  this  communication  will  answer  the 
public  ends  which  I  have  proposed,  I  know  not ;  but  it  will  do  one  good 
of  a  personal  nature.  It  will  be  a  memorial,  however  brief,  of  a  friend- 
ship, which  began  in  our  youth,  and  which  has  withstood  the  vicissitudes 
of  so  manv  years,  that  we  may  expect  it  to  go  down  with  us  to  our 
graves.  It  pleases  me,  that  our  names  should  be  associated  in  a  work, 
which,  though  written  in  haste,  and  for  a  temporary  exigency,  yet 
reflects  something  of  both  our  minds.  It  is  fit,  that  the  thoughts, 
unfolded  in  this  letter,  should  be  addressed  to  one,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  long  and  £Euniliarly  on  the  great  interest*)  of  human  nature. 
I  owe  vou  much  for  the  liffht  and  strongth  you  have  given  me,  and 
especially  for  the  &ith  and  nope,  which,  under  much  personal  suffering 
and  depression,  you  have  cherished  and  expressed  m  regard  to  the 
destinies  of  our  race.  We  have  given  much  of  our  sympathy  to  the 
multitude.  We  have  felt  more  fDr  the  many  who  are  forgotten,  than 
for  the  few  who  shine ;  and  our  great  mquiry  has  been,  how  the  mass 
of  men  may  be  raised  from  ig^norance  and  sensuality,  to  a  higher  social, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  life.  We  have  rejoiced  together  ia 
the  progress  already  made  by  individuals  and  conmiunities ;  but  a  voice 
has  come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  human  suffering,  from  the  abuses  of 
the  social  state,  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  urging  the  need  of 
new  struggle  with  giant  evils,  and  of  new  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of 
comforts,  refinements,  quickening  truths,  enlightened  piety,  and  disin- 
terested virtue.  A  few  years  will  bring  us  to  our  journey's  end.  To 
the  last,  I  trust,  we  shall  speak  words  of  blessing  to  our  race,  and  words 
of  encouragement  to  all  who  toil  and  suffer  for  its  good.  Through 
God*s  grace,  wo  hope  for  another  life ;  but  that  life,  we  believe,  will,  m 
some  respects,  be  one  with  this.  Our  deep  sympathies  witli  the  great 
huDnan  fiunily,  will,  we  believe,  survive  the  grave.  We  shall  then  rejoice 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  present  state,  of  the 
woes  and  o{^ressions  now  so  rife  on  earth.  May  it  not  be  hoped,  that, 
instead  of  our  present  poor  and  broken  labours,  we  sliall  then  render 
services  to  our  brethren,  worthy  of  that  nobler  life?  Bat  the  future  will 
reveal  its  own  secrets.  It  is  enough  to  know,  that  tliis  human  world,  of 
wliich  we  form  a  portion,  lives,  suffers,  and  is  moving  onward,  under 
the  eye  and  care  ot  the  Infinite  Father.  Before  His  pure,  omnipotent 
goodness,  all  oppressions  must  &U ;  and,  under  His  reign,  our  lughest 
aspirations,  prayers,  and  hopes  for  suffering  hamaaitr,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  receive  an  acoomplishment^  beyond  the  power  ofprophe^  to  utter, 
or  of  thought  to  comprehend. 
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NOTES. 


Xiite  A,  page  491. 

As  the  page  here  referred  to  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  understood,  that 
it  was  maintained  hy  some,  that  the  treatment,  which  Abolition  petitions  had 
received  from  Congress,  was  not  so  peculiar  as  I  had  supposed;  and  I  state  this, 
that  the  reader  may  inquire  for  himself.      For  one,  I  feel  little  disposition  to 
inquire.     It  is  very  possible,  that  in  this  world  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  scattered 
precedents  may  be  found,  which,  if  used  for  interpreting  and  defining  our  rights, 
would  reduce  them  all  to  insignificance.     A  man,  jealous  of  his  rights,  will  not 
yield  them  to  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  logic.     Wc  have  here  the  case  of  a  great 
number  of  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  free  States,  and  from  citizens  of  intelli> 
gence  and  blameless  character,  which,  before  being  presented,  were  denied,  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  the  usual  notice  and  consideration.     It  was  not  the  case 
of  a  single  petition,  coming  from  a  half  insane  man,  from  an  eccentric  schemer, 
bearing  on  its  face  the  marks  of  mental  aberration,  or  asking  for  something  palpably 
absurd  and  unconstitutional.     The  petitions  of  the  Abolitionists  greatly  exceeded 
in  number  all  the  other  petitions  to  Congress  taken  together.     They  represented 
large  masses  of  citizens,  who  prayed  for  what  is  pronounced  constitutional  by  our 
wisest  men.     And  Congress  resolved,  before  these  petitions  were  offered,  that,  on 
being  presented,  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  debate,  and  that  no 
member  should  have  the  privilege  of  saying  a  word  in  their  behalf,  or  of  calling 
them  up  for  consideration,  or  for  any  action  in  relation  to  them  at  a  future  time. 
Has  anything  like  this  ever  occurred  before?     Or  if  it  has,  shall  we  go  to  soch 
precedents  for  an  interpretation  of  the  right  of  petition?     Is  it  not  plain,  that 
after  this  measure,  party-spirit  can  never  want  pretexts  for  rejecting  any  and  all 
petitions,  be  they  what  they  may?     To  say,  that  because  these  petitions  passed 
through  the  form  of  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  right  was  not  touched,  strike%  roe 
as  one  of  those  evasions,  which  will  do  for  a  court  of  law,  but  which  it  is  an  insult 
to  present  to  a  great  nation.     Suppose  that  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  a  session, 
should  ordain,  t]^t  an  aperture  of  certain  dimensions  should  be  made  on  the  clerk  s 
table,  and  be  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  cellar  or  commonsewer;  and  should 
then  ordain,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  petitions,  to  be  presented  during  the 
session,  should  be  committed  to  the  part  of  the  table  occupied  by  the  opening,  so 
as  to  sink  immediately  and  be  never  heard  of  more.     What  man  of  common  sense, 
who  knows  the  difference  between  words  and  things,  or  what  freeman,  who  cares 
a  rush  for  his  rights,  would  not  say,  that  the  right  of  petition  had  been  virtually 
annulled?     Why  not  openly  reject  the  petitions,  without  this  mockery?     Do  we 
not  know,  that  it  is  firom  side-blows  that  liberty  has  most  to  fear?     It  is  very 
possible,  that  legal  subtilty  may  find  precedents  for  the  course  pursued  by  Congress, 
just  as  it  may  find  authorities  to  prove  that  we  have  no  right  to  our  own  persons, 
but  may  be  sold  as  chattels.     But  such  reasonings  to  a  freeman  carry  their  answer 
on  their  own  front.     Human  rights  are  too  sacred,  too  substantial,  to  be  refined 
and  attenuated  into  shadows  by  ingenious  comparison  of  precedents  and  authorities. 
I  take  the  ground,  that  the  right  of  petition  is  something,  and  of  course  that  there 
is  a  fatal  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  which  would  reduce  At  to  nothing.     I  would 
recommend  to  my  readers  a  "  Letter  of  the  Honourable  Caleb  Cushing  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  clearness 
and  ability.     It  should  be  circulated  as  a  tract.     The  public  are  also  mudi  indebted 
to  the  Honourable  J.  Q.  Adams,  for  his  unshrinking  energy  in  maintaining  the 
right  of  petition. 

I  say  this  from  no  particular  interest  in  the  present  case.  I  doubt,  whether  the 
agitation  of  slavery  in  Congress  is  to  do  good  to  the  country  or  to  the  cause  of 
Emancipation;  whether  Abolition  petitions  bring  the  subject  before  the  people. 
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either  at  the  North  or  South,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  produce  conviction. 
I  look  at  the  matter  without  reference  to  present  parties.  One  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  people  has  heen  touched,  and  this  should  never  be  done  without 
expressions  of  jedousy  and  reprobation.  The  strongest  political  influence  in  this 
country  is  party-spirit;  a  selfish,  unrighteous,  unscrupulous  spirit;  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  to  present 
purposes  and  immediate  triumph.  One  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  patriotism, 
is  to  guard  our  rights  from  the  touch  of  this  harpy.  No  precedents  of  encroachment 
must  be  yielded  to  party-spirit,  for  it  will  push  them  to  extremes.  No  bulwarks, 
which  our  fathers  have  erected  round  our  liberties,  must  be  surrendered.  The 
dangers  of  liberty  are  always  great  from  human  passions  and  selfishness;  great 
under  the  freest  institutions,  and  sometimes  greater  from  what  b  called  the  poputar 
party  than  from  any  other;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  this  party  has  formed 
the  bad  habit  of  calling  itself"  the  people,"  and  easily  deludes  itself  into  the  belief, 
that,  being  "  the  people,"  it  may  tsJce  great  freedoms  with  the  Constitution,  and 
use  its  power  with  little  restraint.  This  delusion  is  what  constitutes  the  danger 
to  liberty  from  mobs;  mobs  call  themselves  **  the  people." 


Note  to  page  496. 

I  have  allowed  on  this  page,  that  slavery  wears  a  milder  asp^  at  the  South 
than  in  other  countries.  I  ought  to  inform  my  readers,  that  this  is  denied  by  some 
who  have  inquired  into  the  matter.  A  pampUet  or  lai^r  volume  is  announced  at 
New- York,  in  which  the  subject  of  treatment  of  slaves  at  the  south  is  to  be  par- 
ticularly considered.  The  work  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  patient  inquiries,  and 
full  proofs  of  its  statements  are  promised.  Those  at  the  North,  who  believe  in 
the  mildness  of  Southern  Slavery^  will  do  well  to  examine  the  publication. 


THE  PRESENT  A&E. 

AN  ADDRESS 

THB  M:BHCAN'raiB  LA^ARY  COMPANY  0f  fflfLAfilfLTmA» 


Gentlemen  of  the  Mercantile  LffiRART  Company, 

I  be^  jou  to  consider  m^  appearance  in  this  place,  a?  an  e^reqsion 
qf  mj  interest  in  this  an(i  in  Jun<lrQ4  institntioqs.    I  welcovie  them  as 
lignji  of  tjbe  tiines,  a^  pporaifiai  and  meana  of  increased  intellectual 
activity.     I  shall  be  glad,  if  a  good  word  or  a  frien^y  effort  on  my  part 
oan  serve  them.     I  know  that  the  lectures  delivered  before  such  societies 
are  called  superficial ;  but  this  does  not  discoura^  me.     All  homaii 
productions,  even  those  of  genius,  are  verj  superficial,  compared  with 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  truth.     The  simple  (question  is,  do  these 
lectures  rouse  the  mind  to  new  action?     Do  thej  give  it  new  objects  of 
thought,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ?    I  am  sure  that  the j  do,  and 
therefore,  thoueh  the  field  is  sometimes  called  humble,  I  enter  it  with 
pleasure. — WiU  you  allow  me  to  observe,  that  to  render  lectures  useful, 
one  condition  is  necessary ;  they  must  be  frank,  honest,  free.     He  who 
speaks,  must  speak  what  he  Uiinks;   speak  courteously,  but  uncom- 
promisingly.     What  makes  our  communications  unprofitable  in  this 
country,  is  the  dread  of  giving  offence,  now  to  the  majority,  and  now  to  the 
fitshionable  or  refined.     We  speak  without  force,  because  not  true  to 
our  convictions.     A  lecturer  will,  of  course,  desire  to  wound  no  roan*8 
prejudices  or  feelings ;  but  his  first  duty  is  to  truth ;  his  chief  power  lies 
m  simple,  natural,  strong  utterance  of  what  he  believes ;  and  ne  should 
put  confidence  in  his  hearers,  that  the  tone  of  manly  sincerity  will  be 
responded  to  by  candour  and  good  will. 

The  subject  to  which  I  call  your  attention,  is  the  Present  Age ;  a  vast 
theme,  demanding  volumes.  An  age  is  needed  to  expound  an  age ;  and, 
of  course,  little  is  to  be  expected  in  a  brief  hour.  I  profess  no  great 
understanding  of  the  subject,  though  I  have  given  it  much  thought.  In 
truth,  it  cannot  be  grasped,  as  yet,  by  the  highest  intellect.  This  age 
is  the  result,  issue,  of  all  former  ages.  AU  are  pouring  themselves  into 
it.  The  struggles,  passions,  discoveries,  revolutions  of  all  former  time, 
survive,  in  their  influences  on  the  present  moment.  To  interpret  the 
present  thoroughly,  we  must  understand  and  unfold  all  the  past.  This 
work  I  shall  not  undertake.     I  am  not  now  to  be  an  historian.     Do  not 
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fear  that  I  shall  oompel  joxx  to  joumej  backward  to  the  deluge  er  to 
paradise.  I  shall  lode  only  at  the  present ;  nor  do  I  thkik  of  unJ^ding 
all  t^e  present  I  shall  seize  on  a  single  characteristic  of  our  age,  if  not 
the  proroondest,  yet  the  most  promineBi  and  beet  fitted  to  an  address 
like  the  present.  In  performing  t^s  task,  my  aim  will  be  to  speak  the 
simple  tinith.  I  wish  to  say  what  the  age  is,  not  to  be  its  advocate ;  and 
yet  I  hope  to  lead  you  to  look  tenderly  and  trustfully  en  it,  to  Ioto  it, 
and  to  resolve,  with  generous,  stout  hearts,  that  you  wiH  serre  it,  as  fior 
as  God  may  give  you  ability. 

In  looking  at  our  a^e,  I  am  struck,  immediately,  with  one  command- 
ing characteristic,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  in  all  its  movements  to 
expansion,  to  difirision,  to  Universality.  To  this,  I  ask  your  attention. 
This  tendency  is  diroctly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  restrict- 
ion, narrowness,  monoply,  which  has  prevailed  in  past  ages.  Human 
action  is  now  freer,  more  unconfined.  All  goods,  aavantages,  helps,  are 
more  open  to  all.  The  privileged,  petted  individual,  is  becoming  less, 
and  the  human  race  are  becommg  more.  The  multitude  is  rising  from 
the  dust.  Once  we  heard  of  the  few,  now  of  the  many ;  once  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  part,  now  of  the  rights  of  all.  We  are  looking,  as  never 
before,  through  tlie  disguises,  envelopements  of  ranks  and  classes,  to  the 
common  nature  which  lies  below  them ;  and  are  beginning  to  learn, 
that  every  being  who  partakes  of  it,  has  noble  powers  to  cmtivate,  so- 
lemn duties  to  perform,  inaUenable  rights  to  assert,  a  vast  destiny  to 
accomplish.  The  ^rand  idea  of  humanity,  of  the  importance  of  man  as 
man,  is  spreading  silently,  but  surely.  Not  that  the  worth  of  tlie  human 
being  is  at  all  understood  as  it  should  be ;  but  tlie  truth  is  glimmering 
through  the  darkness.  A  foiut  consciousness  of  it  has  seized  on  the 
public  mind.  Even  the  most  abject  portions  of  society  are  visited  by 
some  dreams  of  a  better  condition,  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
grand  doctrine,  that  every  human  being  should  have  the  means  of  self- 
culture,  of  progress  in  knowledge  and  vii*tue,  of  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness,  of  exercising  the  powers  suid  afl^tions  of  a  man;  this  is  slowly 
takmg  its  place,  as  tlie  highest  social  truth.  That  tlie  world  was  made 
for  aU,  ana  not  for  a  fow ;  that  society  is  to  care  for  all ;  that  no  human 
being  shall  perish  but  through  his  own  fault ;  that  the  great  end  of  govern- 
ment is  to  spread  a  shield  over  the  rights  of  all ;  these  propositions  are 
growing  into  axioms,  and  the  spirit  of  them  is  coming  forth  in  all  the 
departments- of  life. 

If  we  look  at  the  various  movements  of  om*  age,  we  shall  see  in  them 
this  tendency  to  universality  and  diffusion.  Look,  first,  at  Science  and 
Literature.  Where  is  Science  now?  Locked  up  in  a  few  colleges,  or 
royal  societies,  or  inaooessible  volumes  ?  Are  its  experiments  mpteries 
for  a  few  privileged  eyes?  Are  its  portals  guarded  by  a  dark  phraseo- 
logy, which,  to  the  multitude,  is  a  foreign  tongne?  No ;  Science  has 
now  left  her  retreats,  her  shades,  her  selected  company  of  votaries,  and 
with  familiar  tone,  begun  the  work  of  instructhig  the  race.  Through 
the  press,  discoveries  and  theories,  once  the  monopi^y  of  philosophers, 
have  become  the  property  of  the  multitude.  Its  professors,  heard,  not 
long  ago,  in  the  university  or  some  narrow  school,  now  speak  in  ther. 
Mechanic  Institute.  The  doetrine,  tfaait  the  labourer  should  understand' 
the  principles  of  his  art,  should  be  able  to  eifAtan  ihe  laws  and  processes 
which  he  tame  to  aecouzit;  thait  iastead^  of  working  as  a  mactdne,  ha' 
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should  join  intelligence  to  his  toil,  is  no  longer  listened  to  as  a  dreant. 
Science,  once  the  greatest  of  distinctions,  is  becoming  popular.  A  lady 
gives  us  conversations  on  chemistir,  revealing  to  the  mmds  of  oiu:  youth 
vast  laws  of  the  universe,  wliich,  nfty  years  ago,  had  not  dawned  on  the 
greatest  minds.  The  school-books  of  our  children  contain  grand  views 
of  the  creation.  There  are  parts  of  our  country,  in  which  Lyceums 
spring  up  in  almost  every  village,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  in  the 
study  of  natural  science.  The  charactenstic  of  our  age,  then,  is  not 
the  improvement  of  science,  rapid  as  this  is,  so  much  as  its  extension  to 
all  men. 

The  same  characteristic  will  appear,  if  we  inquire  into  the  use  now 
made  of  science.  Is  it  simply  a  matter  of  speculation?  a  topic  of 
discourse ?  an  employment  of  the  intellect?  In  this  case,  the  multitude, 
with  all  their  means  of  instruction,  would  find  in  it  only  a  hurried 

Ctification.  But  one  of  the  distinctions  of  our  time  is,  that  science 
passed  from  speculation  into  Hfe.  Indeed  it  is  not  pursued  enough 
for  its  intellectual  and  contemplative  uses.  It  is  sought  as  a  mighty 
power,  by  which  nature  is  not  only  to  be  opened  to  thought,  but  to  be 
subjected  to  our  needs.  It  is  conferring  on  us  that  dominion  over  earth, 
sea,  and  air,  which  was  prophesied  in  the  first  command  given  to  man 
by  his  Maker ;  and  this  dominion  is  now  employed,  not  to  exalt  a  few, 
but,  to  multiply  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  me  for  the  multitude  of 
men.  Science  has  become  an  inexhaustible  mechanician ;  and  by  her 
forges,  and  mills,  and  steam  cars,  and  printers'  presses,  is  bestowing  on 
miUions,  not  only  comforts,  but  luxuries  which  were  once  the  distinction 
of  a  few. 

Another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  science  to  eicpansion  and 
univcrsaUty  may  be  found  in  its  aims  and  objects.  Science  has  burst 
all  bounds,  ana  is  aiming  to  comprehend  Uie  universe,  and  thus  it 
multipHes  fields  of  inquiry  for  all  orders  of  minds.  There  is  no  province 
of  nature  which  it  does  not  invade.  Not  content  with  exploring  the 
darkest  periods  of  human  history,  it  goes  behind  the  birth  of  the  human 
race,  and  studies  the  stupendous  clu^ges  which  our  globe  experienced 
for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to  become  prepared  for  man's  abode.  Not 
content  witli  researches  into  visible  nature,  it  is  putting  forth  all  its 
energies  to  detect  the  laws  of  invisible  and  imponderable  matter. 
Bifiiculties  only  provoke  it  to  new  efforts.  It  would  lay  open  the  secrets 
of  the  polar  ocean,  and  of  untrodden  barbarous  lands.  Above  all,  it 
investigates  the  laws  of  social  progress,  of  arts,  and  institutions  of 
government,  and  pohtical  economy,  proposing  as  its  great  end  the 
alleviation  of  all  human  burthens,  the  weal  of  all  tlio  members  of  the 
human  race.  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our  age,  than 
the  vast  range  of  inquiry  which  is  opening  more  and  more  to  the  multi- 
tude of  men.  Thought  frees  the  old  bounds  to  which  men  used  to 
confine  themselves.  It  holds  nothing  too  sacred  for  investigation.  It 
calls  the  past  to  account ;  and  treats  hoary  opinions  as  if  they  were  of 
yesterday's  growth.  No  reverence  drives  it  back.  No  great  name 
terrifies  it.  The  foundations  of  what  seems  most  settled  must  be 
explored.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  perilous  tendency.  Men  forget  the 
limits  of  their  powers.  They  question  the  infinite,  the  unsearchable, 
with  an  audacious  self-reliance.  They  shock  pious  and  revering  minds, 
.and  rush  into  an  extravagance  of  aoubt,  more  unphilosophical  mi 
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foolish  than  the  weakest  credulity.  Still,  in  this  dangerous  wildness, 
we  see  what  I  am  stating,  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  the  movements 
of  thought. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  science,  and  what  is  true  of  science  is  still 
more  true  of  Literature.  Books  are  now  placed  within  reach  of  alL 
Works,  once  too  costly  except  for  the  opulent,  are  now  to  be  found  on 
the  labourer's  shelf.  Cronius  sends  its  hght  into  cottages.  The  great 
names  of  literature  are  become  household  words  among  the  crowd. 
Every  party,  religious  or  political,  scatters  its  sheets  on  all  the  winds. 
We  may  lament,  and  too  justly,  the  small  comparative  benefit  as  yet 
accomplished  by  this  agency ;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise  or  discourase 
us.  In  our  present  stage  of  improvement,  books  of  little  worw, 
deficient  in  taste  and  judgment,  and  ministering  to  men's  prejudices 
and  passions,  will  almost  certainly  be  circulated  too  freely.  Men  are 
never  very  wise  and  select  in  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Mistake,  error, 
is  the  discipUne  through  which  we  advance.  It  is  an  undoubted  £act» 
that  silently,  books  of  a  higher  order  are  taking  place  of  the  worthless. 
Happily,  the  instability  of  the  human  mind  works  sometimes  for  good, 
as  well  as  evil.  Men  grow  tired  at  length  even  of  amusements.  Works 
of  fiction  cease  to  interest  them ;  and  they  turn  from  novels  to  books, 
which,  having  their  origin  in  deep  principles  of  our  nature,  retain  their 
hold  of  the  human  mind  for  ages.  At  any  rate,  we  see  in  the  present 
diffusion  of  literature,  the  tendency  to  universality  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

The  same  tendency  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  kind  of  literature 
which  is  obtaining  Uie  widest  fikvour.  The  works  of  genius  of  our  age 
breathe  a  spirit  of  universal  sympathy.  The  great  poet  of  our  times, 
Wordsworm,  one  of  the  few  who  are  to  live,  has  gone  to  common  life, 
to  the  feelings  of  our  universal  nature,  to  the  obscure  and  neglected 
portions  of  society,  for  beautiful  and  touching  themes.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  said,  that  he  has  shed  over  these  the  charms  of  his  genius ;  as  if 
in  themselves  they  had  nothing  grand  or  lovely.  Genius  is  not  a  creator, 
in  the  sense  of  faiicying  or  feigning  what  does  not  exist.  Its  distinction 
is,  to  discern  more  of  truth  than  common  minds.  It  sees,  under 
disguises  and  humble  forms,  everlasting  beauty.  This  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  Wordsworth  to  discern  and  roveaJ  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  hfe,  in 
die  common  human  heart.  He  has  revealed  the  loveliness  of  the 
primitive  feeUngs,  of  the  universal  affections  of  the  human  souL  The 
grand  truth  wmch  pervades  his  poetry  is,  tliat  the  beautiful  is  not 
confined  to  the  rare,  the  new,  the  distant,  to  scenery  and  modes  of  life 
open  only  to  the  few ;  but  that  it  is  poiured  forth  profusely  on  the  conmioa 
earth  and  sky ;  that  it  gleams  from  the  loneliest  flower,  that  it  lights  up 
the  humblest  sphere,  that  the  sweetest  affections  lodge  in  lowly  hearts, 
that  there  is  sacredness,  dignity,  and  loveliness  in  lives  which  few  eyes 
rest  on,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  all  intellectual  culture,  the  domestic 
relations  can  quietly  nourish  that  disinterestedness  which  is  the  element 
of  all  greatness,  and  without  which  intellectual  power  is  a  splendid 
deformity.  Wordsworth  is  the  poet  of  humanity ;  ho  teaches  reverence 
for  our  universal  nature ;  he  breaks  down  the  factitious  barriers  between 
human  hearts. 

The  same  is  true,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  Scott,  whose  tastes  however 
were  more  aristocratic.     Scott  had  a  childish  love  of  ranL  titles,  show, 
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pageants,  and  in  general  looked  with  keener  eje  on  the  outward  life 
than  into  the  sonL  Still  he  had  a  human  heart  and  sympathised  with 
his  race.  With  few  exceptions,  he  was  just  to  all  his  human  brethren. 
A  reconciling  spirit  breathes  through  his  writings.  He  seizes  (m  the 
interesting  and  beaatifiil  features  in  all  conditions  of  liie ;  gives  us  bursts 
of  tender  and  noble  feehngs  eyen  from  ruder  natures ;  and  continnallj 
knits  some  new  tie  between  the  reader  and  the  vast  varieties  <^  faunum 
nature  which  start  up  under  his  teeming  pen.  He  delighted,  indeed,  in 
Highland  chiefs,  in  border  thieves  ana  murderers,  in  fierce  men  and 
fierce  encounters.  But  he  had  an  eye  to  catch  ijie  stream  of  sweet 
affections,  as  it  wound  its  way  through  humble  life.  What  light  has 
Jeanie  Deans  shed  on  the  path  of  the  obscure!  He  was  too  wanting 
in  the  religious  sentiment,  to  comprehend  the  solemn  bearing,  the  stem 
grandeur  of  the  Puritans.  But  we  must  not  charge  with  narrowness,  a 
writer,  who  embodied  in  a  Jewish  maiden  his  highest  conceptions  of 
female  nobleness. 

Another  writer,  illustrating  the  liberalising,  all-hannonising  tendency 
of  our  times,  is  Dickens,  whose  eenius  had  sought  and  found  subjecte 
ef  thrilling  interest  in  the  passions,  sufferings,  virtues  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  He  shows,  that  life  in  its  rudest  forms  may  wear  a  tragic 
grandeur ;  that  amidst  foUies  and  sensual  excesses,  provoking  laughter 
or  scorn,  the  moral  feelings  do  not  wholly  die ;  and  that  the  haunts  of 
the  blackest  crimes  are  sometimes  lighted  up  by  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  noblest  souls.  He  has  indeed  greatly  erred,  in  turning 
80  often  the  den>adation  of  humanity  into  matter  of  sport ;  but  the 
tendency  of  his  dark  pictures  is  to  awaken  sympathy  with  our  race,  to 
change  the  unfeeling  indifference  which  has  prevailed  towards  the 
depressed  multitude,  into  sorrowful  and  indignant  sensibilitj  to  their 
wrongs  and  woes. 

The  remarks  now  made  on  literature,  might  be  extended  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  In  these  we  see,  too,  the  tendency  to  universality.  It  is  said, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  great  artists  has  died  out ;  but  the  taste  for  their 
works  is  spreading.  By  the  improvements  of  engraving,  and  the 
invention  of  casts,  the  genius  of  tlie  great  masters  is  gomg  abroad. 
Their  conceptions  are  no  longer  pent  up  in  galleries  open  to  but  few, 
but  meet  us  in  our  homes,  and  are  the  household  pleasures  ci  millions. 
Works,  designed  for  the  halls  and  eyes  of  emperors,  popes,  and  nobles, 
find  their  way,  in  no  poor  representationf ,  into  humble  dwellings,  and 
sometimes  give  a  consciousness  of  kindred  powers  to  the  child  of  poverty. 
The  art  of  drawing,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  fine 
arte,  and  is  the  best  education  of  the  eye  for  nature,  is  becoming  a 
branch  of  common  education,  and  in  some  countries  is  taught  in  schods 
to  which  all  classes  are  admitted. 

I  am  reminded,  by  this  remark,  of  the  most  striking  feature  of  our 
times,  and  showing  its  tendency  to  universality,  and  that  is,  the 
nnparalleled  and  constantly  accelerated  diffusion  of  education.  This 
greatest  of  arts,  as  yet  little  understood,  is  making  sure  progress,  because 
its  principles  are  more  and  more  sought  in  the  common  nature  of  man ; 
and  the  great  truth  is  spreading,  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  its  aid. 
Accordingly,  education  is  becoming  the  work  of  nations.  Even  in  the 
despotic  governments  of  Europe,  schools  are  open  for  every  child  without 
distmction ;  and  not  only  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  bnt  musio 


and  drawing  are  taught,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  future  progress  in 
history,  geographj,  and  physical  science.  The  greatest  minds  are  af 
work  on  popular  educaition.  The  revenues  of  states  are  applied  most 
liberallj,  not  to  the  unirersities  for  the  fow»  hut  to  the  conmi<»i  schoc^. 
Undoubtedly,  much  remains  to  be  done ;  especially,  a  new  rank  in  society 
is  to  be  given  to  the  teacher ;  but  even  in  this  respect  a  rerolution  has 
commenced,  and  we  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  guides  of  the  young 
as  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind. 

I  thought  that  I  had  finished  my  illustrations  on  this  point ;  but  there 
has  suddenly  occurred  to  me  another  sign  of  the  tendency  to  universal 
intellectual  action  in  this  country,  a  sign  which  we  are  prone  to  smile 
at,  but  which  is  yet  worthy  of  notice.  I  refer  to  the  commonness 
among  us  of  public  speaking.  If  we  may  trust  our  newspapers,  we  are 
a  nation  of  orators.  Every  meeting  overflows  with  eloquence.  Men 
of  all  conditions  find  a  ton^e  for  pubho  debate.  Undoubtedly,  there 
is  more  sound  than  sense  m  our  endless  speeches  before  all  kinds  of 
assemblies  and  societies.  But  no  man,  I  think,  can  attend  our  public 
meetings,  without  being  struck  with  the  force  and  propriety  of  expression, 
in  multitudes  whose  condition  has  confined  them  to  a  very  imperfect 
culture.  This  exercise  of  the  intellect,  which  has  almost  become  a 
national  characteristic,  is  not  to  be  undervalued.  Speech  is  not  merely 
the  dress,  as  it  is  often  called,  but  the  very  body  of  thought.  It  is  to 
the  intellect  what  the  muscles  are  to  the  principle  of  physical  life.  The 
mind  acts  and  strengthens  itself  through  words.  It  is  a  chaos  till 
defined,  organised  by  language.  The  attempt  to  give  clear,  precise 
utterance  to  thought,  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  processes  of  mental 
discipline.  It  is,  Uierefbre,  no  doubtful  sign  of  the  growing  intellieenoe 
of  a  people,  when  the  power  of  expression  is  cultivated  extensively  fbr 
the  purpose  of  acting  on  multitudes.  We  have  here  one  invaluable 
influence  of  popular  institutions.  They  present  at  the  same  moment 
to  a  whole  people  great  subjects  of  thought,  and  brinff  multitudes  to  the 
earnest  discussion  of  them.  Here  are,  mdeed,  mond  dangers ;  but  still 
strong  incitements  to  general  intellectual  action.  It  is  in  such  stirring 
schools,  after  all,  that  the  mind  of  a  peoj^  is  chiefly  formed.  Events 
of  deep  general  interest  quicken  ns  more  than  formal  teaching ;  and 
by  these  (he  civilized  world  is  to  be  more  and  more  trained  to' 
thought.  9 

Thus,  we  see  in  the  intellectual  movements  of  our  times,  the  tendency 
to  expansion,  to  imivcrsality ;  and  this  must  continue.  It  is  not  an 
fccident,  or  an  inexplicable  result,  or  a  violence  on  nature ;  it  is  founded 
in  eternal  truth.  Every  mind  was  made  for  growth,  for  knowledge; 
ioid  its  nature  is  sinned  against,  when  it  is  doomed  to  ignorance.  The 
divine  gift  of  intelligence  was  bestowed  for  higher  uses  than  bodily 
labour,  than  to  make  hewers  of  wood,  drawers  of  water,  ploughmen,  or 
servants.  Every  being,  so  gifted,  is  intended  to  acquaint  himself  with 
God  and  his  works,  and  to  perform  wisely  and  disinterestedly  the  duties 
of  life.  Accordingly,  when  we  see  the  multitude  of  men  beginning  to 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  intellectual  action,  for  something  more  than 
an  animal  life,  we  see  the  great  desij^  of  nature  about  to  be  accom- 
plished; and  society,  havine  received  this  impulse,  will  never  rest,  till 
it  shall  have  taken  such  a  form,  as  will  place  within  every  man's  reach 
the  means  of  iatellectiial  culture.    Tins  is  the  revdntion  to  which  we 
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aro  tending ;  and  without  this,  all  outward  political  changes  would  be 
but  children's  play,  leaving  the  great  work  of  society  yet  to  be  done. 

I  have  now  yiewed  the  age  in  its  Intellectual  aspects.  If  we  look 
next  at  its  Religious  moyements,  we  shall  see  in  these  the  same  tendency 
to  universality.  It  is  more  and  more  understood,  that  religious  truth 
is  every  man's  property  and  right ;  that  it  is  committed  to  no  order  or 
indivicfual,  to  no  priest,  minister,  student  or  sage,  to  be  given  or  kept 
back  at  will ;  but  that  every  man  may,  and  should  seek  it  for  himself ; 
that  every  man  is  to  see  with  his  own  mind  as  well  as  with  his  own  eyes  ; 
and  that  God's  illuminating  spirit  is  ahke  promised  to  every  honest  and 
humble  seeker  after  truth.  This  recognition  of  every  man's  right  of 
judgment,  appears  in  the  teachings  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
In  aU,  the  tone  of  authority  is  giving  place  to  that  of  reason  and  persua- 
sion. Men  of  all  ranks  are  more  and  more  addressed,  as  those  who 
must  weigh  and  settle  for  themselves  the  grandest  truths  of  religion. 

The  same  tendency  to  universality,  is  seen  in  the  generous  toleration 
which  marks  our  times,  in  comparison  with  the  past  Men,  in  general, 
cannot  now  endure  to  think  that  their  own  narrow  church  holds  all  the 
goodness  on  the  earth.  Religion  is  less  and  less  regarded  as  a  name,  a 
form,  a  creed,  a  church,  and  more  and  more  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  which 
works  under  all  forms  and  all  sects.  True,  much  intolerance  remains ; 
its  separating  walls  are  not  fedlen ;  but  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  no 
longer  reach  to  the  clouds.  Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away,  till  tlio 
men  whom  they  sever,  can  shake  hands,  and  exchange  words  of  fellow- 
ship, and  recognise  in  one  another's  faces  the  features  of  brethren. 

At  the  present  day,  the  grand  truth  of  religion  is  more  and  more 
brought  out ;  I  mean  the  truth,  that  God  is  the  Universal  Father,  that 
every  soul  is  infinitely  precious  to  him,  that  he  has  no  favourites,  no 
partial  attachments,  no  respect  of  persons,  tliat  he  desires  alike  the 
virtue  and  everlasting  good  of  aU.  In  the  city  of  Penn,  I  cannot  but 
remember  the  testimony  to  this  truth,  borne  by  George  Fox  and  his 
followers,  who  planted  themselves  on  the  grand  principle,  that  God's 
illuminating  spirit  is  shed  on  every  soul,  not  only  within  tlie  bounds  of 
Christendom,  but  through  the  whole  earth.  This  universal  impartial 
love  of  God  is  manifested  to  us  more  and  more  by  science,  which  reveab 
to  us  vast  all-pervading  laws  of  nature,  administered  with  no  &vourit- 
ism  and  designed  for  the  good  of  all.  I  know,  that  this  principle  is  not 
universally  received.  Men  have  always  been  inclined  to  fixime  a  local, 
partial,  national,  or  sectarian  God,  to  shut  up  the  Infinite  One  in  some 
petty  enclosure ;  but  at  this  moment,  larger  views  of  God  are  so  far 
extended,  that  they  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

If  we  next  consider  by  Whom  i*eligion  is  taught,  we  shall  see  tho 
same  tendency  to  diffusion  and  universality.  Religious  teaching  is 
passing  into  aU  hands.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  monopoly.  For  example, 
what  an  immense  amount  of  instruction  is  communicated  in  Sunday- 
schools!  These  are  spreading  over  the  Christian  world,  and  through 
these  the  door  of  teaching  is  open  to  crowds,  to  almost  all  indeed  who 
would  bear  a  part  in  spreading  religion.  In  like  manner,  associations  of 
vast  extent  are  springing  up  in  our  cities  for  the  teaching  of  tlie  poor. 
By  these  means.  Woman  especially  is  becoming  an  evangelist.  She 
irt  not  only  a  priestess  in  her  own  home,  instiUing  with  sweet  loving 
voice  the  nrst  truths  of  religion  into  tho  opening  mind ;  but  she  gotf^ 
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abroad  on  missions  of  pietj.  Woman,  in  one  age  made  man's  drudge, 
and  in  another,  his  toy,  is  now  sharing  more  and  more  with  him  the 
highest  labours.  Through  the  press,  especiallj,  she  is  heard  far  and 
wide.  The  press  is  a  mightier  power  than  the  pulpit.  Books  outstrip 
the  voice ;  and  woman  avading  herself  of  this  agency,  becomes  the  teacher 
of  nations.  In  churches,  where  she  may  not  speak,  her  hymns  are 
sung ;  the  inspirations  of  her  genius  are  felt.  Thus  our  age  is  breaking 
down  the  monopolies  of  the  past. 

But  a  more  striking  illustration  remains.  One  of  the  great  dis- 
tinctions of  our  times,  is  found  in  the  more  clear  and  vital  perception 
of  the  truth,  that  the  universal  impartial  love,  which  is  the  glory  of 
God,  is  the  characteristic  spirit  and  glory  of  Christianity.  To  this  we 
owe  the  extension  of  philanthropic  and  religious  effort,  beyond  all  former 
experience.  How  much  wo  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  former  times, 
I  ao  not  say ;  but  tliat  benevolence  is  acting  on  a  larger  scale,  in  more 
various  forms,  to  more  distant  objects,  this  we  cannot  deny.  Call  it 
pretention  or  enthusiasm,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  remams ;  and  it 
attests  tlie  diffusive  tendencies  of  our  times.  Benevolence  now  gathers 
together  her  armies.  Vast  associations  are  spread  over  whole  countries 
for  assailing  evils,  which,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  met  by  the  single- 
handed.  There  is  liardly  a  form  of  evil,  which  has  not  awakened  some 
antagonist  effort.  Associated  benevolence  gives  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
ears  to  the  deaf,  and  is  achieving  even  greater  wonders;  tliat  is,  it 
approaches  the  mind  without  the  avenues  of  eye  and  ear,  and  gives  to 
the  hopelessly  blind  and  deaf  the  invaluable  knowledge  which  these 
senses  afford  to  others.  Benevolence  now  shuts  out  no  human  being, 
however  low,  from  its  regard.  It  goes  to  tlie  cell  of  the  crimiual  with 
words  of  hope,  and  is  labouring  to  mitigate  public  pimishment,  to  make 
it  the  instrument  not  of  vengeance  but  reform.  It  remembers  the  slave, 
pleads  his  cause  with  God  and  man,  recognises  in  him  a  human  brother, 
respects  in  liim  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  claims  for  him,  not 
as  a  boon  but  as  a  right,  that  freedom,  without  which  humanity  withers 
and  God's  child  is  degraded  into  a  tool  or  a  brute.  Still  more,  benevo- 
lence now  is  passing  aXL  limits  of  country  and  ocean.  It  would  send 
our  own  best  blessing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  would  make  the 
wilderness  of  heathenbm  bloom,  and  join  all  nations  in  the  bonds  of  one 
holy  and  loving  faith.  Thus,  if  we  look  at  tlie  religious  movements  of 
the  age,  we  see  in  them  tliat  tendency  to  diii'ubion  and  universality, 
which  I  have  named  as  its  most  striking  characteristic. 

Let  me  briefly  point  out  tliis  same  tendency  in  Government.  Here, 
indeed  it  is  too  obvious  for  illustration.  To  what  is  the  civilized  world 
tending?  To  popular  institutions,  or  what  is  the  same  tiling,  to  the 
influence  of  the  people,  of  the  mass  of  men,  over  public  affairs.  A  little 
while  ago,  and  the  people  were  unknown  as  a  power  in  the  state.  Now 
they  are  getting  all  power  into  their  hands.  Even  in  despotisms,  where 
they  cannot  act  through  institutions,  they  act  through  public  opinion. 
Intelligence  is  strength ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  many  grow  intelligent, 
they  must  guide  the  world.  Kings  and  nobles  fill  less  and  less  place  in 
history ;  and  the  names  of  men,  who  once  were  lost  amidst  the  glare  of 
courts  and  titles,  are  now  written  there  imperishably.  Once,  history 
did  not  know  that  the  multitude  existed,  except  when  they  were  gathered 
together  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  sabred  and  shot  down  for  uie  glory 
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of  their  masters.  Now,  they  are  coming  forward  into  the  foreground  of 
her  picture.  It  is  now  understood  that  government  exists  for  one  end, 
and  one  alone ;  and  that  is,  not  the  glory  of  the  governor,  not  the  pomp 
and  pleasure  of  a  few,  but  the  good,  the  safety,  the  rights  of  alL  Once, 
sovemment  was  an  inherited  monopoly,  guarded  by  the  doctrine  of 
divine  right,  of  an  exclusive  commission  f^m  the  Most  High. '  Now, 
office  and  dignity  are  thrown  open  as  common  tiling,  and  nations  are 
convulsed  by  the  multitude  of  competitors  for  the  pnze  of  puWe  power. 
Once,  the  policy  of  governments  had  no  higher  end  than  to  concentrate 

{property  into  a  few  hands,  and  to  confirm  the  relation  of  dependant  and 
ora.  rCow,  it  aims  to  give  to  each  the  means  of  acquiring  property, 
and  of  carving  out  his  fortune  for  himself.  Soch  is  the  poMtictu  current 
of  our  times.  Many  look  on  it  with  dark  forebodings  as  on  a  desohtting 
torrent ;  while  others  hail  it  as  a  fertilising  stream.  But  in  one  thing, 
both  agree ;  whether  torrent  or  stream,  the  mighty  current  exists,  and 
overflows,  and  cannot  be  confined ;  and  it  shows  hs  in  the  political  as  in 
the  other  movements  of  our  age,  the  tendency  to  universality,  to  diffusion. 
I  shall  notice  but  one  more  movement  of  the  age  as  indicating  the 
tendency  to  universality,  and  this  is  its  Industry.  How  numberless  are 
the  forms  which  this  takes !  Into  how  many  channels  is  human  labour 
pouring  itself  forth !  How  widely  spread  is  the  passion  for  acquisition, 
not  for  simple  means  of  subsistence,  but  for  wealth!  What  vast  enter- 
prises agitate  the  community!  What  a  rush  into  all  the  departments 
of  trade!  How  next  to  universal,  the  insanity  of  speculation!  What 
new  arts  spring  up!  Industry  pierces  the  forests,  and  startles  with  her 
axe  the  everlasting  silence.  To  you,  Gentlemen,  commerce  is  the  com- 
manding interest ;  and  this  has  no  limits  but  the  habitable  world.  It 
no  longer  creeps  alaag  the  shore,  or  lingers  in  accustomed  tracks,  but 
penetrates  into  every  inlet,  plunges  into  the  heart  of  uncivilized  lands, 
sends  its  steam-ships  up  unexplored  rivers,  girdles  the  earth  with  rail- 
roads, and  thus  breaks  down  l^e  estrangements  of  nations.  Conmierce 
is  a  noble  caUing.  It  mediates  between  distant  nations,  and  makes 
men's  wants,  not,  as  formerly,  stimulants  to  war,  but  bonds  of  peace. 
The  universal  intellectual  activity  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  commerce,  whicn  spreads  the  thoughts,  inventxens,  and 
writings  of  great  men  over  the  earth,  and  gathers  scientific  and  literary 
men  everywhere  into  an  intellectual  repubuc.  So  it  carries  abroad  the 
missionary,  the  BiMe,  the  Cross,  send  is  giving  universality  to  true  reli- 
gion. Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  express  an  earnest  desire  and  hope,  that 
the  merchants  of  this  country  wiH  carry  on  their  calling  with  these  gen- 
erous views.  Let  them  not  pursue  it  for  themselves  uone.  Let  &em 
re^ice  to  spread  improvements  £ar  and  wide,  and  to  unite  men  in  more 
finendly  ties.  Let  them  adopt  maxims  of  trade,  which  wiH  estaUish 
general  confidence.  EspeciaUy  in  their  intercourse  wiUi  less  cultivated 
tribes,  let  them  feel  themselves  boimd  to  be  harbingers  of  chriliBatios. 
Let  their  voyages  be  missions  of  humanity,  useful  arts,  science,  and 
reUgion.  It  is  a  painful  thought,  that  commerce,  instead  of  enlighten- 
ing and  purifydng  less  privileged  communities,  has  too  often  made  the 
name  of  Chnstian  hatenil  to  them,  has  carried  to  the  sava^,  not  our 
useful  arts  and  mild  fkith,  but  weapons  of  war  and  the  mtoxioating 
draught.  I  call  not  on  Ood  to  smite  with  his  lightnings,  to  overwhelm 
with  his  storms,  tin  accursed  ship-,  wCdeh  goea  tio'  l£eignonuit»  rode 
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natiye,  freighted  with  poison  and  death ;  which  goes  to  add  new  ferocity 
to  sayage  hfe,  new  licentiousness  to  sayage  sensuality.  I  haye  learned 
not  to  oeJI  down  fire  from  heayen.  But,  in  the  name  of  humanitj,'  of 
religion,  of  God,  I  implore  the  merchants  of  this  country,  not  to  use 
the  light  of  a  higher  civilization,  to  corrupt,  to  destroy  our  unciyilized 
brethren.  Bretibren  they  are,  in  those  rude  huts,  in  that  wild  attire. 
Establish  with  them  an  mtercourse  of  usefulness,  justice,  and  charity. 
Before  they  can  understand  the  name  of  Christ,  let  them  see  his  spint 
in  those  by  whi»n  it  is  borne.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  commerce  of 
our  country  is  not  only  corrupting  unciyilized  countries,  but  that  it 
wears  a  deeper,  more  danming  stain ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  protest  of  nations,  it  sometimes  lends  itself  to  the  slaye- 
trade ;  that,  by  its  capital,  and  accommodations,  and  swift  sailers,  and 
fiedse  papors,  and  prostituted  flag,  it  takes  part  in  tearing  the  African 
from  his  home  and  natiye  shore,  and  in  doon^iing  him,  first  to  the  horrora 
of  the  middle  passage,  and  then  to  the  hopelessness  of  perpetual  bondage. 
£yen  on  men  so  fidlen  I  call  down  no  curse.  May  they  find  forgiyeness 
frt>m  God  through  the  pains  of  sincere  repentance ;  but  continuing  what 
they  arc,  can  I  help  shrinking  from  them  as  among  the  most  inmmous 
of  their  race? 

Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our  country  on  anothei* 
subject.  The  time  is  come,  when  they  are  particularly  called  to  tak^ 
yet  more  generous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  uni^ 
versality  as  yet  unknown.  I  refer  to  the  juster  principles  which  are 
gaining  ground  on  the  subject  of  free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  dispo- 
sition of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade ! — this  is  the  plain  duty  and 
plain  interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  exchange  $ 
to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root  and  branch ;  to  open  every  poft 
on  earth  to  every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  en^ghtened  humanity. 
To  this  &  free  nation  should  especially  pled^  itself.  Freedom  of  the  siae  t 
freedom  of  harbours ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free  as  the  winds ;  this  ii 
not  a  dream  of  philanthropists.  We  are  tendinji^  towards  it,  acnd  let  i& 
liasteu  it  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilization,  we  shall  locA: 
back  on  our  present  restrictions,  as  we  do  on  the  swaddling  bands,  hf 
which,  in  darker  times,  the  human  body  was  compressed.  The  growings 
freedom  of  trade  is  another  and  glorious  Illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
our  age  to  universality. 

I  have  thus  aimed  to  show,  in  the  principal  movements  of  our  time; 
the  character  of  di£fusion  and  universality,  and  in  doing  this,  I  hav* 
used  language  implying  my  joy  in  this  great  feature  of  our  age.  But 
you  will  not  suppose,  t^at  I  seo  in  it  noUiing  but  good.  Human  af&irs 
admit  no  unmixed  good.  This  very  tendency  has  its  perils  and  eviW. 
.  To  take  but  one  example ;  the  opening  of  vast  prospects  of  wealth  to 
the  multitude  of  men  has  stirred  up  a  fierce  competitian,  a  wild  spirit 
of  speculati(Mi,  a  feverish  insatiable  cupidity,  under  which  fraud,  bank^ 
ruptcy,  distrust,  distress,  are  fearfully  multiplied,  so  that  t&e  name  of 
American  has  become  a  by-word  beyond  the  ooean.  I  see  the  danger 
of  the  present  state  of  society,  perhaps  as  olearly  as  any  one.  But  iml 
I  rejoice  to  have  been  bom  m  this  i^.  It  is  still  true,  that  human 
nature  was  made  for  growth,  expansion ;  this  is  its  proper  life,  and  tiiis 
must  not  be  checked  oeoauae  it  has  perils.    The  chdd,  when  it  sfaoob 
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up  into  youth,  exchanges  its  early  reposo  and  security  for  new  passions, 
for  strong  emotions,  imioh  are  full  of  danger ;  but  would  we  keep  him 
for  ever  a  child?  Danger  we  cannot  avoid.  It  is  a  grand  element  of 
human  life.  We  always  walk  on  precipices.  It  is  unmanly,  unwise, 
it  shows  a  want  of  £uth  in  Grod  ana  humanity,  to  deny  to  others  and 
ourselves  free  scope  and  tlie  expansion  of  our  1)est  powers,  because  of 
tiie  possible  collisions  and  pains  to  be  feared  from  extending  activity. 
Many,  indeed,  sigh  for  security  as  the  supreme  good.  But  (^>d  intends 
us  for  something  oetter,  for  effort,  conflict,  and  progress.  And  is  it 
not  well  to  live  in  a  stirring  and  mighty  world,  even  though  we  suffer 
from  it?  If  we  look  at  outward  nature,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
with  vast  and  fearful  elements,  air,  sea,  and  fire,  which  sometimes  burst 
all  bounds,  and  overwhelm  man  and  his  labours  in  ruin.  But  who  of 
ns  would  annihilate  these  awful  forces,  would  make  the  ocean  a  stand- 
ing pool,  and  put  to  silence  the  loud  blast,  in  order  that  life  may  escape 
every  periL  This  mvsterious,  infinite,  irresistible  might  of  nature, 
breaking  out  in  countless  forms  and  motions,  makes  nature  tiie  true 
school  for  man,  and  gives  it  all  its  interest.  In  the  soul,  still  mightier 
forces  are  pent  up,  and  their  expansion  has  its  perils.  But  all  are  from 
God,  who  has  blended  with  them  checks,  restraints,  balances,  re-actions, 
by  which  all  work  together  for  good.  Lot  us  never  forget,  that  amidst 
this  fearful  stir,  there  is  a  Paternal  Providence,  under  which  the  edu- 
cation of  our  race  has  gone  on,  and  a  higher  condition  of  humanity  has 
been  achieved. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few,  who  have  painful  fears  of  evil  from 
the  restless,  earnest  action,  which  we  have  seen  spreading  itself  more 
and  more  through  all  departments  of  society.  They  call  Uie  age  wild, 
lawless,  presumptuous,  without  reverence.  All  men,  they  tell  us,  are 
bursting  their  spheres,  quitting  their  ranks,  aspiring  selfishly  after  gain 
and:  pre-eminence.  The  blind  multitude  are  forsaking  their  natural 
leaders.  The  poor,  who  are  the  majority,  are  contriving  against  the  rich. 
Still  more,  a  dangerous  fimaticism  threatens  destruction  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Reform ;  society  totters ;  property  is  shaken ;  and 
the  universal  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  of  which  so  many  boast, 
is  the  precursor  of  social  storms,  which  only  despotism  can  cahn.  Such 
are  the  alarms  of  not  a  few ;  and  it  is  right  that  fear  should  utter  its 
prophecies,  as  well  as  hope.  But  it  is  the  true  office  of  fear,  to  give  a 
wise  direction  to  human  effort,  not  to  chill  or  destroy  it.  To  despair 
of  the  race,  even  in  the  worst  times,  is  unmanly,  unchristian.  How 
much  more  so  in  times  like  the  present!  What  I  most  lament  in  these 
apprehensions,  is  the  utter  distrust  of  human  nature  which  they  disco- 
ver. Its  highest  powers  are  thought  to  be  given  only  to  be  restrained. 
They  are  thought  to  be  safe  only  when  in  fetters.  To  me,  there  is  an 
^proaoh  to  impiety  in  thinking  so  meanly  of  God's  greatest  work« 
Human  nature  is  not  a  tiger  which  needs  a  constant  chain.  In  this  case, 
it  is  the  chain  which  makes  the  tiger.  It  is  the  oppressor  who  has  made 
man  fit  only  for  a  yoke. 

When  I  look  into  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  particularly  as 
manifested  in  our  own  comitry,  they  seem  to  mo  to  justify  no  over- 
whelming fear.  True,  they  arc  earnest  and  wide  spreading ;  but  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  oirocted  are  pledges  against  extensive  harm. 
For  exam{^,  ou^t  the  general  diflfiision  of  science,  and  literature,  and 
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thought  to  striko  dread?  Do  habits  of  nmding  breed  revolt?  Does  tho 
astronomer  traverse  tho  skicB,  or  the  geologist  pierce  the  earth,  to 
gather  materials  for  assaidt  on  tho  social  state?  Does  the  study  of 
nature  stir  up  rebellion  against  its  author?  Is  it  the  lesson  which  men 
learn  from  history,  that  they  are  to  better  their  condition  by  disturbing 
the  State?  Does  tho  reading  of  poetry  train  us  to  insurrection?  Does 
the  diffusion  of  a  sense  of  lx>auty  tlu^ough  a  people  incline  them  to 
tumult?  Are  not  works  of  genius  and  the  fine  lurts  soothing  influences? 
Is  not  a  shelf  of  books,  in  a  poor  mau*s  house,  some  pledge  of  his  keeping 
the  peace?  It  is  not  denied,  that  thouglit,  in  its  freedom,  questions 
and  assails  the  holiest  truth.  But  is  truth  so  weak,  so  puny,  as  to  need 
to  be  guarded  by  bayonets  from  assault?  Has  truth  nt>  beauty,  no 
might?  Has  the  human  soul  no  power  to  weigh  its  evidence,  to  reve- 
rence its  grandeur?  Besides,  does  not  freedom  of  thought,  when  most 
unrestrained,  carry  a  conscn'ative  power  in  itself?  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  erring  do  not  all  embrace  tho  same  error.  Whilst  truth  is 
one  and  tlie  same,  fidsohood  is  infinitely  various.  It  is  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  and  cannot  stand.  Error  soon  passes  away,  unless  upheld 
by  restraint  on  thought.  History  tells  us.  and  the  lesson  is  invaluable, 
that  the  physic^d  force,  which  has  put  down  free  inquiry,  has  been  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  sui>erstitions  and  illusions  of  past  ages. 

In  the  next  pla/'o.  if  we  look  at  tlio  chief  direction  of  the  universal 
activity  of  the  age,  we  shall  find  tliat  it  is  a  conservative  one,  so  as  to 
render  social  convulsion  next  to  impossible.  On  what,  after  all,  are  the 
main  energies  of  this  restlessness  spent?  On  property,  on  wealth.  High 
and  low,  nch  and  poor,  are  running  the  race  of  accumulation.  Property 
is  the  prize  for  whicli  all  strain  their  nerves ;  and  the  vast  majority 
compass  in  some  measure  this  end.  And  is  such  a  society  in  danger  cf 
convulsion?  Is  tumult  the  way  to  wealth?  Is  a  state  of  insecurity 
coveted  by  men  who  own  somettnng  and  hope  for  more?  Are  civil  laws, 
which,  after  all,  have  property  for  their  chief  concern,  very  likely  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  its  worshippers?  Of  all  the  dreams  of  fear,  few 
seem  to  me  more  baseless,  than  the  dread  of  anarohy  among  a  people 
who  are  possessed  almost  to  a  man  with  the  passion  for  gain.  I  am 
especially  amused,  when,'  among  such  a  people,  I  sometimes  hear  of 
dinger  to  property  and  society,  from  enthusiastic,  romantic  reformers, 
who  preach  levelling  doctrines,  equality  of  wealth,  quaker  plahiness  of 
dress,  vegetable  food,  and  community-systemB  where  all  are  to  toil  and 
divide  earnings  alike.  What?  Danger  from  romance  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  money-getting,  self-seeking,  self-indulging,  self-displaying  land! 
I  confess,  tliat  to  me  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  some  outbreak  of  enthusiasm, 
whether  transcendental,  philantliropic,  or  religious,  as  a  proof  that  the 
human  spirit  is  not  wholly  ingulfed  in  matter  and  business,  that  it  can 
lift  up  a  little  the  mountains  of  worldliness  and  sense  with  which  it  is  so 
borne  down.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  fear,  when  we  shall  see  faiiaticism 
of  any  kind  stopping  ever  so  little  the  wheels  of  business  or  pleasure, 
driving  ever  so  little  from  man's  mind  the  idea  of  gain,  or  from  woman's 
the  love  of  display.  Are  any  of  you  dreading  an  innovating  enthusiasm  ? 
You  need  only  to  step  into  the  streets  to  be  assured,  that  property  and 
the  world  are  standing  their  ground  against  the  spirit  of  reform,  as 
stoutly  as  the  most  worldly  man  could  desire. 

Anotlier  view  which  quiets  my  fear  an  to  social  order,  from  th« 
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uiiiTersal  actiyitj  of  the  times,  is  the  £Etct  that  this  actiTity  appears  so 
muc^  iu  the  form  of  steady  labour.  It  is  ono  distinction  of  modem 
over  ancient  times,  that  we  have  grown  more  patient  of  toil.  Our 
danger  is  from  habits  of  drudgery.  The  citizens  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  above  work.  We  seem  to  work  with  something  of  the  instinct 
of  the  ant  and  the  bee  ;  and  this  is  no  mean  seciuity  against  lawlessness 
and  revolt. 

Another  circumstance  of  our  times  which  favours  a  quiet  state  of 
things,  is  the  love  of  comforts  which  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry 
has  spread  over  the  community.  In  feudal  ages  and  ancient  times,  the 
mass  of  the  population  had  no  such  pleasant  homes,  no  such  defences 
against  cold  tod  storms,  no  such  decent  apparel,  no  such  abimdant  and 
savoury  meals,  as  fedl  to  the  lot  of  our  population.  Now  it  must  be 
confessed,  though  not  very  flattering  to  human  nature,  that  men  are 
very  slow  to  part  with  these  comft)rts,  even  in  defence  of  a  good  cause, 
much  less  to  throw  them  away  in  wild  and  senseless  civil  broils. 

Another  element  of  security,  in  the  present,  is  the  strength  of  domestic 
ai&ction.  Christianity  has  given  new  sacredness  to  home,  new  tenderness 
to  love,  new  force  to  the  ties  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.  Social 
order  is  dear  to  us  all,  as  encircling  and  sheltering  our  homes.  In  ancient 
and  rude  times,  the  feunily  bond  was  comparatively  no  restraint.  We 
should  all  pause,  before  we  put  in  peril  beings  whom  we  hold  most  dear. 

Once  more ;  Christianity  is  a  pledge  of  social  order  which  none  of  us 
sufficiently  prize.  Weak  as  its  mfluence  seems  to  be,  there  are  vast 
numbers  mto  whom  it  has  infused  sentiments  of  justice,  of  kindness,  of 
reverence  for  God,  and  of  deep  concern  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
state.  Rapine  and  bloodshed  would  awaken  now  a  horror  altogether 
imknown  in  a^es  in  which  this  mild  and  divine  truth  had  not  exerted 
its  power.  With  all  these  influences  in  favour  of  social  influence,  have 
we  much  to  fear  from  the  free,  earnest,  universal  movement  of  our 
times?  I  believe  that  the  very  extension  of  human  powers  is  to  bring 
with  it  new  checks  against  their  abuse. 

The  prosperous  part  of  society  are,  of  course,  particularly  liable  to 
the  fear  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  see  danger  especially  in  the 
extension  of  power  and  freedom  of  all  kmds  to  the  labouring  classes  of 
societv.  They  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  attempts  to  elevate  these  ; 
ihougn  ono  would  think,  that  to  improve  a  man  was  the  surest  way  to 
disarm  his  violence.  They  talk  of  agrarianism.  They  dread  a  system 
of  universal  pillage.  They  dread  a  conspiracy  of  the  needy  agaiiust  the 
rich.  Now  the  manual  labourer  has  bunlens  enough  to  bear,  without 
the  load  of  groundless  suspicion  or  reproach.  It  ouffht  to  be  understood, 
.Uiat  the  great  enemies  to  society  are  not  found  m  its  poorer  ranks. 
The  mass  may,  indeed,  be  used  as  tools ;  but  the  stirring  and  guiding 
powei:8  of  insurrection  are  fouud  above.  Conmiunities  fall  by  the  vices 
of  the  prosperous  ranks.  We  are  referred  to  Rome,  which  was  robbed 
of  her  liberties,  and  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  vassalage,  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  plebeians,  who  sold  themi^ves  U>  demagogues  and 
gave  the  republic  mto  the  hands  of  a  dictator.  But  what  made  the 
plebeians  an  idle,  dissolute,  rapacious  horde?  It  was  the  system  of 
universal  rapine,  which,  under  the  name  of  conquest,  had  been  carried 
on  for  ages  by  patriciaus,  by  all  the  powers  of  the  State ;  a  system  which 
glutted  EUttne  with  the  spoils  of  the  pillaged  world;  which  fed  her 
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population  without  labour,  from  the  public  treasures,  and  corrupted 
tliem  by  publie  shows.  It  was  this  which  helped  to  make  the  metropoliB 
of  the  earth  a  sink  of  crime  and  pollution,  such  as  the  world  had  newer 
known.  It  was  time  that  the  grand  robber-state  should  be  cast  dofwti 
from  her  guiltj  eminence.  Her  brutish  populace,  which  followed  Gsesar ^s 
car  with  shouts,  was  not  worse  than  the  venal  crouching  senate  which 
registered  his  decrees.  Let  not  the  poor,  bear  the  burden  of  the  rich. 
At  this  moment,  we  are  groaning  oyer  the  depressed  and  dishonoured 
«tate  of  our  country ;  and  who,  let  me  ask,  have  shaken  its  credit,  and 
made  so  many  of  its  institutions  bankrupt?  The  poor  or  the  rich? 
Whence  is  it,  that  the  incomes  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  hanre 
been  narrowed,  and  multitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  brought  to 
the  brink  of  want?  Is  it  from  an  outbreak  of  popular  fury  ?  Is  it  from 
gangs  of  thieves  sprung  from  the  mob?  We  know  the  truth,  and  it 
shows  us  where  the  great  danger  to  property  lies. 

Conamunities  fall  by  the  vices  of  the  great,  not  the  smaU.  The 
French  Revolution  is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears,  as  a  warning 
against  the  lawlessness  of  tnepeople.  But  whence  came  this  revolution  ? 
AVho  were  the  regicides?  Wno  beheaded  Louis  XVLI  Yout^mp 
the  Jacobins ;  but  history  tells  a  different  tale.  I  wiH  show  you  the 
beheaders  of  Louis  XVI.  They  were  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent  who 
followed  him,  and  Louis  the  X V.  These  brought  their  descendant  to 
the  guillotine.  The  priesthood,  who  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and 
drove  from  France  the  skill,  and  industry,  and  virtue,  and  piety,  which 
were  the  sinews  of  her  strength;  the  statesmen  who  intoxicated 
Louis  XIV.  with  the  scheme  of  universal  empire;  the  profligate, 
prodigal,  shameless  Orleans ;  and  the  still  more  brutalized  Louis  the 
XV.  with  his  court  of  panders  and  prostitutes ;— -tliese  made  the  nation 
bankrupt,  broke  asunder  the  bond  of  loyalty,  and  overwhelmed  Ihe 
throne  and  altar  in  ruins.  We  hear  of  the  horrors  oi  the  revolution ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  tilings,  we  recollect  the  effect,  without  thinking 
of  the  guiltier  cause.  The  revolution  was  iudeed  a  scene  of  horror ; 
but  when  I  look  back  on  the  reigns  which  preceded  it,  and  which  made 
Paris  almost  one  great  stew  and  gaming-house,  and  when  I  see  altar 
and  throne  desecrated  by  a  licentiouaness  unsurpassed  in  any  former 
age,  I  look  on  scenes  as  shocking  to  the  calm  and  searching  eye  of 
reason  and  virtue,  as  the  10th  of  August  and  the  massacres  of 
September.  Bloodshed  is  indeed  a  temble  spectacle ;  but  there  are 
other  things  almost  as  fearful  as  blood.  There  are  crimes  that  do  not 
make  us  start  and  turn  pale  like  the  ffmUotine,  but  are  deadlier  in  their 
workings.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  to  weaken  the  thriU 
of  horror  with  which  we  contemplate  the  outrages  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  when  I  hear  that  revolution  quoted  to  frighten  ns 
from  reform,  to  show  us  the  danger  of  lifting  up  the  depressed  and 
ignorant  mass,  I  must  ask  whence  it  came?  aod  Uie  answer  is,  that  it 
came  from  the  intolerable  weight  of  misgovemment  and  tyranny,  from 
the  utter  want  of  culture  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  s 
corruption  of  the  great,  too  &ep  to  be  purged  away  except  by 
destruction.  I  am  also  compelled  to  remember,  that  tho  people,  in 
this  their  singular  madness,  wrought  hr  less  wo  than  kings  and  priests 
have  wrought,  as  a  fsuniliar  thing,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  All  the 
murders  of  tho  French  Revolution  did  not  amount,  I  thixik,  by  one-fifth, 
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to  those  of  tiie  *'  Massacro  of  St.  Bartholomew.'*  The  priesthood  and 
the  throno,  in  one  short  night  and  day,  shed  more  luood,  and  that 
the  best  blood  of  France,  than  was  spilled  bj  Jacobinism,  and  all  other 
forms  of  yiolenoe,  during  the  whole  revolution.  Even  the  atheism  and 
infidelity  of  France  were  due  chiefly  to  a  licentious  priestiiood  and  a 
licentious  court  It  was  roligion,  so  called,  that  dug  her  own  grare. 
In  offering  this  plea  for  the  multitude,  I  have  no  desire  to  transfer  to 
the  multitude  uncontrolled  political-power.  I  look  at  power  in  all  hands 
with  jealousy.  I  wish  neither  rich  nor  poor  to  be  my  masters.  What 
I  wish  is,  the  improvement,  the  elevation  of  all  classes,  and  especially 
of  the  most  numerous  class  ;  because  the  most  numerous,  because  the 
many,  are  mankind,  and  because  no  social  progress  can  be  hoped  but 
from  influences  which  penetrate  and  raise  the  mass  of  men.  The 
mass  must  not  be  confined  aud  kept  down  through  a  vague  dread  of 
revolutions.  A  social  order  re<|uiniig  such  a  sacrifice,  would  bo  too 
■dearly  bought.  No  order  should  satisfy  us,  but  that  which  is  in  harmony 
with  universal  improvement  and  freedom. 

In  the  general  tone  of  this  discourse,  it  may  be  thought,  that  I  have 
proposed  to  vindicate  the  present  age.  I  have  no  such  thought  I 
would  improve^  not  laud  it  I  feel  its  imperfections  and  comxptions 
as  deeply  as  any,  though  I  may  be  most  shocked  by  features  that  give 
others  little  pain.  The  saddest  aspect  of  the  age,  to  me,  is  that  which 
)midoubtodly  contributes  to  social  order.  It  is  the  absorption  of  the 
multitude  of  men  in  outward  material  interests ;  it  is  the  selfish  prudence, 
which  is  never  tired  of  the  labour  of  accumulation,  and  which  keeps 
men  steady,  regular,  respectaUe  drudges,  from  morning  to  night.  The 
isases  of  a  few  murders,  great  crimes,  lead  multitudes  to  exclaim.  How 
wicked  this  ago !  But  the  worst  sign  is,  the  chaining  down  of  almost 
all  the  minds  of  a  community  to  low  perishable  interests.  It  is  a  sad 
thought,  that  the  infinite  energies  of  the  soul  have  no  higher  end,  than 
to  cover  the  back,  and  fill  the  belly,  and  keep  caste  in  society.  A  few 
nerves,  hardly  visible  on  tlie  surfakce  of  the  tongue,  create  most  of  the 
endless  stir  around  us.  Undoubtedly,  eating  and  drinkiug,  dressing, 
-house*building,  and  caste-keepine,  are  matters  not  to  be  despised;  most 
t)f  them  are  essentidL  But  Burmy  life  has  a  higher  use,  than  to  adorn 
this  body  which  is  so  soon  to  be  wrapt  in  grave-clothes — tlian  to  keep 
warm  and  flowing  the  blood  which  is  so  soon  to  be  cold  and  stagnant 
ii^  the  tomb.  I  rejoice  in  the  boundless  activity  of  the  age,  and  I 
expect  much  of  it  to  be  given  to  oiu*  outward  wants.  But  over  all  this 
activity,  there  should  preside  the  g^rcat  idea  of  that  which  is  alone 
ourselves,  of  our  inward  spiritual  nature,  of  the  thinking  immortal  soul, 
of  our  supreme  good,  our  chief  end,  which  is,  to  bring  out,  cultivate, 
and  perfect  our  highest  powers,  to  become  wise,  holy,  disinterested, 
noble  bein|;s,  to  unite  ourselves  to  God  by  love  and  adoration,  and  to 
revere  his  ima^  in  his  children.  The  vast  activity  of  this  age  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  too  much  confined  to  the  sensual  and  matenal,  to  gain, 
and  pleasure,  and  show.  Could  this  activity  be  swayed  and  purified 
by  a  noble  aim,  not  a  single  comfort  of  life  would  bo  retrenched,  whilst 
its  beauty  and  grace  and  interest  would  be  unspeakably  increased. 

There  is  another  dark  feature  of  this  age.  It  is  the  spirit  of  collision, 
contention,  discord,  whu^h  breaks  forth  m  religion,  in  politics,  in  busi- 
nen,  in  private  affair;^ ;  a  result,  and  necessary  issue  of  the  selfishness 
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yfhich  prompts  the  endless  aotiyitj  of  life.  The  mighty  fbroes,  which 
are  this  moment  acting  in  society,  are  not  and  cannot  be  in  harmony, 
for  they  are  not  governed  by  Love.  They  jar ;  they  are  discordant. 
Life  now  has  little  music  in  it.  It  is  not  only  on  the  neld  of  battle  that 
men  fight.  They  fight  on  the  Exchange.  Business  is  war,  a  conflict 
of  skill,  management,  and  too  often  firand ;  to  snatch  the  prey  from  oar 
neighbour  is  the  end  of  all  this  stir.  Religion  is  war;  Christians^ 
forsaking  their  one  Lord,  gather  under  various  standards,  to  gain  victory 
for  their  sects.  Politics  are  war,  breaking  the  whole  people  into  fierce 
and  unscrupulous  parties,  which  forget  their  country  in  conflicts  for 
office' and  power.  The  age  needs  nothing  more  than  peace-makers, 
men  of  serene,  commanding  virtue,  to  preach  in  life  and  word  the  gospel 
of  human  brotherhood,  to  allay  the  firos  of  jealousy  and  hate. 

I  have  named  discouraging  aspects  of  our  time,  to  show  that  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  world  I  live  in.  But  I  still  hope  for  the  human  race. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  live  without  hope.  Were  I  to  look  on  the  world 
as  many  do ;  were  I  to  see  in  it  a  maze  without  a  plan,  a  whirl  of 
chaises  without  aim,  a  stage  for  good  and  evil  to  fight  without  an  issue ; 
an  endless  motion  without  progress,  a  world  where  sin  and  idolatnr  are 
to  triumph  fnr  ever,  and  the  oppressor's  rod  never  to  be  broken,  I  should 
turn  firom  it  with  sickness  of  heart,  and  care  not  how  soon  the  sentence 
of  its  destruction  were  fulfilled.  History  and  philosophy  plainly  i^ow 
to  me  in  human  nature  the  foundation  and  promise  of  a  better  era, 
and  Christianity  concurs  with  these.  The  thought  of  a  higher  conditioa 
of  the  world,  was  the  secret  fire  which  burned  m  the  soul  of  the  Great 
Founder  of  our  religion,  and  in  his  first  followers.  That  he  was  to  act 
on  all  future  venerations,  that  he  was  sowing  a  seed  which  was  to  grow 
up  and  spread  its  branches  over  all  nations,  this  great  thought  never 
forsook  him  in  life  and  death.  That  under  Christianity  a  civilizatioa 
has  grown  up,  containing  in  itself  nobler  elements  than  are  found  la 
earUer  forms  of  society,  who  can  deny?  Great  ideas  and  feelings, 
derived  from  this  source,  are  now  at  work.  Amidst  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  selfishness,  there  has  sprung  up  in  the  human  heart  a 
sentiment  or  principle  unknown  in  earlier  ages,  an  enlarged  and  trustful 
philanthropy,  which  recognises  the  rights  of  every  human  being,  which 
IS  stirred  by  the  terrible  oppressions  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  and 
which  does  not  shrink  from  conflict  with  evil  in  its  worst  forms.  Thet^. 
has  sprung  up,  too,  a  fiuth  of  which  anti(juity  knew  nothiuff,  in  the  final 
victory  of  truth  and  riffht,  in  the  elevation  of  men  to  a  diearer  intelli- 
gence, to  more  fratemid  union,  and  to  a  purer  worship.  .  This  fitith  .ia 
taking  its  place  among  the  great  springs  of  human  action,  is  bec<»ning 
even  a  passion  in  more  fervent  spirits.  I  liail  it  as  a  prophecy  which  ia 
to  fulfil  itself.  A  nature  capable  of  such  an  aspiration  cannot  be 
(degraded  for  over.  Ages  rolkd  awa^  before  it  was  learned,  that  this 
world  of  matter  which  we  tread  on  is  in  constant  motion.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn,  tliat  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  world  has  its 
motion  too,  not  fixed  and  immutable  like  tliat  of  matter,  but  one  which 
the  free-will  of  men  is  to  carry  on,  and  which,  instead  of  returning  into 
itself  like  the  earth's  orbit,  is  to  stretch  forward  for  ever.  This  hope 
lightens  the  mystery  and  burthen  of  life.  It  is  a  star  which  shines  on 
mo  in  the  darkest  night ;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  reveal  it  to  the  eyes  of 
my  fellow-creatures. 
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.  I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  Present  Age.  In  these  brief  vords,  what 
a  world  of  thought  is  comprehended !  what  infinite  moyements !  what 
joTs  and  sorrows!  wiiat  hope  and  despair!  what  faith  and  doubt!  what 
gitent  grief  and  loud  lament!  what  fierce  conflicts  and  subtle  schemes 
of  policy!  what  private  and  public  reycdutions!  In  the  period  through 
wtach  man  J  of  us  have  passed,  what  thrones  have  been  shaken!  What 
hearts  have  bled !  What  millions  have  been  butchered  by  their  fellow- 
creatures!  What  hopes- of  philanthropy  have  been  lighted!  And  at 
the  same  time»  what  magnificent  enterprises  have  been  achieved !  What 
new  provinces  won  to  science  and  art!  What  rights  and  liberties  se- 
curea  to  nations !  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  lived  m  an  age  so  sturing, 
do  pregnant,  so  eventful  It  is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten.  Its  voice 
of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die.  Its  impression  on  his- 
tory is  indelible.  Amidst  its  events,  the  American  Revolution,  the 
first  distinct,  solemn  assertion  of  the  Rights  of  men,  and  the  French 
Revolution,  that  volcanic  force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  are 
nevto  to  pass  firom  men's  minds.  Over  this  a^,  the  night  will  indeed 
gather  more,  as  time  roUs  away ;  but  in  that  m^ht  two  forms  will  ap- 
pear, Washington  and  Nap<4eon,  the  one  a  hind  meteor,  the  other  a 
beni^,  serene,  and  imdecaying  star.  Another  American  name  will 
live  m  history,  your  Franklin ;  and  the  kite,  which  brought  lightning 
firom  heaven,  will  be  seen  sailing  in  the  clouds  by  remote  poeterihr,  when 
the  city  where  he  dwelt  majr  t^  known  only  by  its  ruins.  There  is^ 
however,  something  greater  in  the  age  than  its  greatest  men ;  it  is  the 
appearance  of  a  new  power  in  the  world,  the  appearance  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men  on  that  stage,  where  as  yet  the  few  have  acted  their  parts 
alone.  This  influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  What  more  of 
the  present  is  to  survive?  Periiaps  much,  of  which  we  now  take  no 
note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often  hid  from  itself.  Perhaps  some  word 
has  'been  sp(^en  in  our  <my,  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but 
which  is  to  grow  clearer  and  louder  through  all  ages.  Perhaps  some 
silent  thinker  among  us  is  at  work  in  his  doset,  whose  name  is  to  fill 
the  earth.  Pisrhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some  Reformer,  who  is 
to  move  the  church  and  the  world,  who  is  to  opeii  a  new  era  in  his- 
tory, who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul  with  new  hope  and  new  daring. 
What  else  is  to  survive  the  age  ?  That,  which  the  age  has  little  thought 
of,  but  which  is  living  in  us  all ;  I  mean  the  Soul,  the  Immortal  Spirit. 
Of  this  all  ages  are  the  unfoldings,  and  it  is  greater  than  alL  We  must 
not  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  the  vast  movements  of  our  own  and 
former  times,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are  greater 
than  all.  We  are  to  survive  our  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to  pronounce 
its  sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  encompassed  with  darkness* 
The  issues  of  our  time  how  obscure !  The  future  into  which  it  <^>«is» 
who  of  us  can  foresee  ?  To  tlio  Father  of  all  Ages  I  commit  this  future, 
with  humUe  yet  courageous  and  unfaltering  hope. 
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O0LO88IAN8  i.  28:  **Wboiii  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  ever/ 
man  iir  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Chrut  Jesus." 

In  the  yerses  immediately  preceding  the  text,  we  find  the  Apostle 
enlarging  with  his  usual  zesd  and  earnestness  on  a  subject  peculiarlj 
dear  to  mm ;  on  the  glorious  mystery  of  God,  or  in  other  words,  on  tlMJ 
great  purpose  of  Gk)a,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  ages,  to  make . 
ihe  Gentile  world  partakers,  through  faith,  of  the  blcssi^s  of  the  long 
promised  Messiali.  '*  Christy  the  hope  of  glory  to  the  Gentiles, "  was 
the  theme  on  which  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  de%hted  to 
expatiate^  Haying  spoken  of  Jesus  in  this  character,  he  immediately 
adds,  *'  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  ptan^ 
in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
On  the  present  occasion,  which  invites  us  to  consider  the  design  and' 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  I  have  thought  that  these  words  would' 
guide  us  to  many  appropriate  and  useful  reflections.  They  teach  us 
what  the  Apostle  preached :  •*  We  preach  Christ."  They  teach  us  the 
end  or  olnect  for  which  he  thus  preached :  "  That  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  Following  this  natural  order,  I  shau 
first  consider  what  is  intended  by  ''preaching  Christ."  I  shall  then 
endeavour  to  illustrate  and  reconmiend  the  end  or  object  for  which 
Christ  is  to  bo  preached ;  and  I  shall  conclude  with  some  remarks  on 
the  methods  by  which  this  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  discussing 
these  topics,  on  which  a  variety  of  sentiment  is  Known  to  exist,  I  shaU 
necessanly  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  which  are  cherished  by  parti- 
cular classes  of  Christians.  But  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  construed  into  any  want  of  affection  or  esteem  for  those  from 
whom  I  differ. 
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I.  What  are  we  to  understand  bj  *' preaching  Christ?"  This  subject 
is  the  more  interesting  and  important,  because,  I  fear,  it  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  Many  persons  imagine,  that  Christ  is  never  preached, 
unless  his  name  is  continually  repeated  and  his  character  continually 
kept  in  view.  This  is  an  error,  and  should  be  exposed.  Preaching 
Christ,  then,  does  not  consist  in  making  Christ  perpetually  the  subiect 
of  discourse,  but  in  inculcating,  on  his  authority,  the  religion  icAica  he 
taught.  Jesus  came  to  be  the  light  and  teacher  of  the  world ;  and  in 
this  sublime  and  beuevolent  character  he  unfolded  many  truths  relating 
to  the  Uniyersal  Father,  to  his  own  character,  to  the  condition,  duties, 
and  prospects  of  mankind,  to  the  perfection  and  true  happiness  of  the 
human  soul,  to  a  future  state  of  retribution,  to  the  terms  of  forgiycness, 
to  the  means  of  virtue,  and  of  everlasting  life.  Now  whenever  we  teach, 
on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  any  doctrine  or  precept  included  in  this  ex- 
tensive system,  we  ''preach  Christ."  When,  for  instance,  we  inculcate 
on  his  authority  the  duties  of  forgiving  enemies,  of  denying  ourselves, 
of  hungering  after  righteousness,  we  **  preach  Christ"  as  trmy  as  when 
we  describe  his  passion  on  the  cross,  or  the  purpose  and  the  importance 
of  his  sufferings. 

By  the  word  "  Christ"  in  the  text  and  in  many  other  places,  wo  are  to 
understand  his  religion  rather  than  his  person.  Among  uie  Jews  nothing 
was  more  common  than  to  give  the  name  of  a  religious  teacher  to  the 
system  of  truth  which  he  taught.  We  see  tliis  continually  exemplified 
in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  Jews,  **  They  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets. "  What  is  meant  by  this  ?  that  they  had  Moses 
residing  in  person  among  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  they  had  his 
law,  his  reugion.  Jesus  says,  **  I  came  not  to  destroy  the  prophets." 
What  did  he  mean  ?  that  he  liad  not  come  to  slay  or  destroy  the  prophets 
who  had  died  ages  before  his  birtli?  Certainly  not;  he  only  mtended 
that  his  doctrines  were  suited  to  confirm,  not  to  invalidate,  the  writings 
of  these  holy  men.  According  to  the  same  form  of  speech,  Stephen  was 
accused  of  blasphemy  against  Moses,  because  some  of  his  remarks  were 
construed  into  a  reproach  on  the  law  of  Moses.  These  passages  are 
sufficient  to  show  us,  that  a  religion  was  often  called  by  the  name  of 
its  teacher;  and  conformably  to  this  usage,  when  Paul  says,  '*  We 
[Mi)ach  Christ,"  we  ought  to  understand  him  as  affirming,  that  he 
preached  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  which  Christ  taught, 
whether  they  related  to  Jesus  himself,  or  to  an;jr  other  sulject. 

But  there  is  one  passage  more  decisive  on  this  point  than  any  which 
I  have  adduced.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  James  says,  **  Moses  of 
old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogue  eyerj  Sabbath-day."  Here  wo  find  the  Apostle  declaring, 
that  in  every  city  there  were  men  who  preached  Moses ;  and  we  are 
told  in  what  this  preaching  consisted :  "  Moses  is  read  in  the  synagogue 
every  Sabbath-day."  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  ancient  services  of 
the  synagogue,  can  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  character  and  offices 
of  Moses  were  tlie  themes  of  the  Jewish  teachers  every  iSabbatli,  and 
tliat  they  preached  nothing  else.  It  was  their  custom  to  read  the  books 
of  the  law  in  course,  and  to  offer  comments  upon  obsciu'e  or  important 
ptfissages.    In  many  parts  of  these  books  the  name  of  Moses  is  not  men- 

•  Actt  XV.  21. 
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tioned.  Wo  havo  whole  chapters  about  the  tabernacle,  and  about  the 
rites  of  cleanBmg  from  the  leprosj.  But  according  to  James,  when 
those  portions  were  read  and  explained,  Moses  was  preached;  not 
because  his  character  was  the  subject,  but  because  the  instructions  con* 
tained  in  these  chapters  were  a  part  of  the  religion  which  he  was 
appointed  to  communicate  to  the  children  of  IsraeL  The  name  of  the 
teacher  was  given  to  his  doctrine.  This  form  of  speech  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jews ;  all  nations  have  probably  adopted  it.  At  the  present  day, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear,  that  Locke,  or  Newton,  or  some 
other  distinguished  philosopher,  is  pubUshed,  or  taught ;  not  that  his 

Sersonal  character  and  history  are  made  puUic,  but  his  system  of 
octrines.     In  the  same  way,  Uhrist  is  preached,  published,  proclaimed, 
when  his  instructions  are  delivered,  although  these  instructions  may 
relate  to  other  topics  beside  his  own  offices  and  character. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  now 
made.  Do  not  imagine,  that  I  would  exclude  from  the  pnlpit»  discourses 
on  the  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  truths  which  relate  to  Jesus 
himself,  are  among  the  most  important  which  the  Gospel  reveals.  The 
relations  ijrhich  Jesus  Christ  sustains  to  the  world,  are  so  important  and 
so  tender ;  the  concern  which  ho  has  expressed  in  human  salvation,  so 
strong  and  disinterested;  the  blessings  of  pardon  and  immortal  life 
which  he  brings,  so  undeserved  and  unbounded ;  his  character  is  such  a 
union  of  moral  boauty  and  grandeur ;  his  example  is  at  once  so  pure 
and  so  persuasive ;  the  events  of  his  life,  his  miracles,  his  sufferings,  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  his  offices  of  intercessor  and  judge,  are 
eo  strengthening  to  faith,  hope,  and  cliarity,  that  his  ministers  should 
dwell  on  his  name  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  should  delight  to 
exhibit  him  to  the  gratitude,  love,  imitation,  and  confidence  of  mankind. 

Jiut  whilst  the  Christian  minister  is  often  to  insist, on  the  life,  the 
character,  the  offices,  and  the  benefits  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  not 
imagine  that  he  is  preaching  Christ  only  when  these  are  his  themes.  If 
he  confine  himself  to  these,  he  will  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
preach  Christ ;  for  this  is  to  preach  the  whole  religion  of  Jesus,  and  this 
religion  is  of  vast  extent.  It  regards  man  in  his  diversified  and  ever- 
multiplying  relations  to  his  Cr^tor  and  to  liis  fellow-creatures,  to  the 
present  state  and  to  all  future  ages.  Its  aim  is,  to  instruct  and  quicken 
us  to  cultivate  an  enlarged  virtue ;  to  cultivate  our  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  It  colleots  and  ofters  motives  to  piety  from  the  past 
and  from  the  future,  from  heaven  and  hell,  from  nature  and  experience, 
from  human  example,  and  from  the  unitable  excellences  of  God,  from  the 
world  without  and  the  world  within  us.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  indeed 
an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  moral  and  rehgious  truth.  Jesus,  the  first 
and  best  of  evan^lical  teachers,  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  few  topics, 
but  manifested  himself  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  by  the  richness  and  variety 
of  his  instructions.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  unfold,  as  frur  as  our  feeble 
and  narrow  powers  permit,  all  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motives,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in  tlie  writings  of  his  inspired  Apostles. 

It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks,  that  afi  the  instructions  of  Christ 
are  of  equal  importance,  and  tliat  all  are  to  be  urged  with  equal  fre- 
quency and  zeaL  8ome,  undoubtedly,  are  of  greater  moment  and  of 
more  universal  application  than  others.  But  a  minister  of  a  sound  and 
candid  mind,  will  be  very  cautious  lest  he  assign  so  high  a  rank  to  a 
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few  doctrines,  that  the  rest  will  sink  iuto  comparative  insigiiificanoe, 
and  almost  fide  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  will  labour  to  giro 
enlarged  and  harmonious  views  of  all  the  principles  of  Christiamtj, 
recoUectukg  that  each  receives  siipport  from  the  rest,  and  that  no  doc- 
trine or  precept  will  exert  its  proper  influence,  if  swelled  into  dispropor- 
tioned  importance,  or  detached  from  the  truths  which  ought  to  modifj 
and  restrain  it 

.  It  has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks,  to  show,  that  preaching 
Christ  does-  not  imply  that  the  offices  and  character  of  Christ  are  to  be 
made  perpetuallj  the  subjects  of  discourse.  Where  this  idea  prevails^ 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  verv  partially  preached 
A  few  topics  are  repeated  without  end.  Many  deughtful  and  enno- 
Iding  views  of  Christianity  are  seldom  or  never  exhibited.  The  duties 
of  the  Gospel  receive  but  a  cursory  attention.  Religion  is  thought  to 
consist  in  a  fervid  state  of  mind,  produced  by  the  constant  contempla- 
tion of  a  few  affecting  ideas ;  whilst  the  onlv  acceptaUe  religion,  which 
consists  in  living  *'  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  the  world,"  seems 
to  be  undervalued  as  quite  an  inferior  attainment  Where  this  mistake 
j^revails,  we  too  often  discover  a  censorious  spirit  amcmg  hearers,  who 
pronounce  with  confidence  on  this  and  another  minister,  that  they  do 
not  preach  Christ,  because  their  discourses  do  not  turn  on  a  few  topics 
in  relation  to  the  Saviour,  which  ai*e  thought  to  contain  the  whole  of 
Christianity.  Very  often  the  labours  of  a  pious  and  upright  minster 
are  defeated  by  this  prejudice ;  nor  must  he  wonder,  if  he  And  himself 
decried  as  an  enemy  to  the  fikith,  by  those  whose  want  of  educatioii  or 
eapacity  confines  them  to  the  narrowest  views  of  the  Christian  system.— 
May  I  be  permitted,  with  deference  and  respect,  to  beseech  Christiau 
ministers  not  to  encourage  by  example  this  spirit  of  censure  among 
private  Christians.  There  is  no  lesson  which  we  can  teach  our  hearers 
more  easily,  than  to  think  contemptuously  and  to  speak  bitterly  of 
other  classes  of  Christians,  and  especially  of  their  teacheiB.  Let  as 
never  forget,  that  we  none  of  us  preach  Christ  in  the  full  import  oi 
that  phrase.  None  of  us  can  hope  that  we  give  a  complete  represent 
tation  of  the  religion  of  our  Master ;  that  we  exhibit  every  doctrine 
without  defect  or  without  excess,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  m  its  just 
connexions.  We  of  necessity  communicate  a  pc»tion  of  our  own 
weakness  and  darkness  to  the  reli^on  which  we  dispense.  The  degree 
of  imperfection  indeed  differs  in  different  teachers ;  but  none  are  free 
from  the  universal  fraUty,  and  none  are  authorised  to  take  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and,  on  the  ground  of  imagined  errors,  to  deny  to  others, 
whose  lives  are  as  spotless  as  their  own,  a  conscientious  purpose  to  leam 
and  to  teach  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  what  is  intended  by  preaching  Christ,  I 
m)ceed  to  consider,  secondly,  for  what  end  Christ  is  to  be  preached. 
We  preach  Christ,  says  the  Apostle,  **  warning  every  man,  and  teaching 
everj^  man,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesusr ' 
that  is,  perfect  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  a  perfect  Christian.  From 
this  feaoAge  we  derive  a  most  important  sentiment,  confirmed  by  the 
whole  New  Testament,  that  the  great  design  of  all  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  is,  to  exalt  the  character,  to  promote  eminent 
purity  of  heart  and  life,  to  make  men  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
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is  perfect.  For  vhat  end  then  is  Christianity  to  be  preached?  The 
answer  is  plain.  We  must  preach,  not  to  make  fiery  partisans,  and  to 
swell  the  number  of  a  sect ;  not  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  fear,  or  to 
heat  it  with  feverish  rapture ;  not  to  form  men  to  the  decencies  of  life, 
to  a  superficial  goodness,  which  will  secure  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
AH  these  efiects  fall  infinitelv  short  of  the  great  end  of  the  Christiaa 
ministry.  We  should  preach,  that  we  may  make  men  perfect  Chris* 
tians ;  perfect,  not  according  to  the  standara  of  the  world,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Christ ;  perfect  in  heart  and  in  life,  in  solitude  and  in 
society,  in  the  ffreat  and  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  Here  is  the 
purpose  of  Chnstian  preaching.  In  this,  as  in  a  common  centre,  aM 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  meet ;  to  this  they  all  conspire ;  and  no  doc- 
trine has  an  influence  on  salvation,  any  ^further  than  it  is  an  aid  and 
excitement  to  the  perfecting  of  our  nature. 

The  Christian  minister  needs  often  to  be  reminded  of  this  great  end 
of  his  ofiice,  the  perfection  of  the  human  character.  He  is  too  apt  to 
rest  in  low  attainments  himself,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments 
in  others.  Ho  ought  never  to  forget  the  great  distinction  and  glory  of 
the  Gospel, — that  it  is  designed  to  perfect  human  nature.  All  the 
precepts  of  this  divine  system  are  marked  by  a  sublime  character.  It 
demands  that  our  piety  be  fervent,  our  benevolence  unbounded,  and 
our  thirst  for  righteousness  strong  and  insatiable.  It  enjoins  a  virtue 
which  does  not  stop  at  what  is  positively  prescribed,  but  which  is  prodigal 
of  service  to  God  and  mankind.  The  Gospel  enjoins  inflexible  integrity, 
fearless  sincerity,  fortitude  which  decroises  pain  and  tramples  pleasure 
under  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  duty,  and  an  independence  of  spirit  which 
no  scorn  can  deter  and  no  example  seduce  n-om  asserting  truth  a&d 
adliering  to  the  cause  which  conscience  approves.  With  ti^is  spirit  of 
martyrs,  this  hardness  and  intrepidity  of  soldiers  of  the  cross,  the 
Gospel  calls  us  to  unite  the  mildest  and  meekest  virtues ;  a  sympa^y 
which  melts  over  others'  woes ;  a  disinterestedness  which  finds  pleasure 
in  toils,  and  labours  for  others*  good ;  a  humility  which  loves  to  bless 
unseen,  and  forgets  itself  in  the  performance  of  the  noblest  deeds.  To 
this  perfection  of  social  duty,  the  Gospel  commands  us  to  join  a  piety 
which  refers  every  event  to  rtie  providence  of  Grod,  and  every  action  t6 
his  will ;  a  love  which  counts  no  service  hard,  and  a  penitence  whiek 
esteems  no  judgment  severe ;  a  gratitude  which  ofi^rs  praise  even  in 
adversity ;  a  holy  trust  unbroken  by  protracted  suffering,  and  a  hope 
triumphant  over  death.  In  one  word,  it  enjoins,  that,  loving  and  CQ<m 
fiding  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  make  his  spotless  character,  his  heavenlv 
life,  the  modd  of  our  own.  Such  is  the  sublimity  of  character  which 
the  Gospel  demands,  and  such  the  end  to  which  our  preaching  shotdd 
ever  be  directed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  end  of  preaching,  because  it  is  too  often  fbrgotten, 
fmd  because  a  stronger  conviction  of  it  will  give  new  fbrce  and  elevation 
to  our  instructions.  We  need  to  feel  more  deeply,  that  we  are  entrusted 
with  a  religion  which  is  designed  to  ennoble  human  nature  ;  which  recog- 
nises in  man  the  capacities  of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  excellent ; 
and  which  offers  every  encouragement  and  aid  to  the  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Christian  minister  should  often  recollect,  uiat  man,  thou^ 
propense  to  evil,  has  yet  powers  and  faculties  which  may  be  exalted  atid 
refined  to  angelic  glory  ;  that  he  is  caQed  by  the  Gospel  to  prepare  fbr 
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the  community  of  angels  ;  that  he  is  formed  for  milimited  progress  in 
intellectual  iand  moral  excellence  and  felicity.  He  should  often  reccd- 
lect  that  in  Jesus  Christ  our  nature  has  been  intimately  united  with  the 
divine,  and  that  in  Jesus  it  is  already  enthroned  in  heaven.  Familiar- 
ised to  these  generous  conceptions,  the  Christian  preacher,  whilst  he 
fiuthfhlly  unfolds  to  men  their  guilt  and  danger,  should  also  unfold 
their  capacities  of  greatness ;  should  reveal  the  splendour  of  that  des-> 
tiny  to  which  they  are  called  by  Christ ;  should  labour  to  awaken 
within  them  aspirations  after  a  nobler  character  and  a  higher  existence, 
and  to  inflame  them  with  the  love  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with 
which  Jesus  came  to  enrich  and  adorn  the  human  souL  In  this  way 
he  will  prove  that  he  understands  the  true  and  great  design  of  tm 
Gospel  and  the  ministry,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  pezfection  of 
the  human  character. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  our  preaching,  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  directed  to  ennoUo  and 
elevate  the  minds  of  men.  It  does  not  breathe  a  sufficiently  generous 
spirit.  It  appeals  too  constantly  to  the  lowest  principle  of  human  nature ; 
I  mean  the  principle  of  fear,  which  under  judicious  excitement  is  indeed 
of  great  and  undoubted  use,  but  which,  as  every  parent  knows,  when 
habitually  awakened,  is  always  found  to  debase  the  mind,  to  break  tho 
spirit,  to  give  tameness  to  the  character,  and  to  chill  the  best  affectionB. 
Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  limited  influence  of  Christianity,  is,  that,  aa 
it  is  too  often  exhibited,  it  seems  adapted  to  form  an  abject,  servile 
character,  rather  than  to  raise  its  disciples  to  true  greatness  and  dignity. 
Perhaps,  were  Christianity  more  habitually  regarded  as  a  system  whoso 
great  design  is  to  infuse  honourable  sentiments,  magnanimity,  energy, 
an  ingenuous  love  of  God,  a  superiority  to  the  senses,  a  spirit  of  self-sa- 
erifice,  a  virtue  akin  to  tliat  of  heaven,  its  reception  would  be  more 
cordial,  and  its  influence  more  extensive,  more  happy,  more  accordant 
with  its  great  end,  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

III.  Having  thus  considered  tho  end  of  Christian  preaching,  I  now 
€ome  to  offer,  in  the  third  place,  a  few  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
accomplishinff  it ;  and  here  I  find  myself  obliged  to  omit  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  and  can  only  offer  one  or  two  of  principal  importance.  That 
the  Gospel  may  attain  its  end,  may  exert  the  most  powenrful  and  enno- 
bling influence  on  the  human  character,  it  must  be  addressed  at  once 
to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart.  It  must  be  so  preached  as  to 
be  firmly  believed  and  deeply  Mt. — To  secure  to  Christianity  this  firm 
belief,  I  have  only  time  to  observe,  that  it  should  be  preached  in  a 
ratianal  manner.  By  this  I  mean,  that  a  Christian  mmister  should 
beware  of  offering  interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  are  repugnant  to 
any  clear  discoveries  of  reason  or  dictates  of  conscience.  This  admoni- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  very  obvious  principle,  that  a  revelation  from 
Crod  must  be  adapted  to  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he  has 
conferred  on  man ;  that  God  can  never  contradict  in  his  Word  wluit  he 
has  himself  written  on  the  human  heart,  or  teaches  in  his  works  and 
providence.  Every  man  who  reads  the  Bible,  knows,  that  like  other 
books  it  has  many  passages  which  admit  a  variety  of  interpretations. 
Human  language  does  not  admit  entire  precision.  It  has  often  been 
observed  by  plmosopherSy  that  the  most  familiar  sentences  owe  t^ir 
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perspicuity,  not  so  much  to  tlic  defiuiteuoss  of  tlie  language,  as  to  an 
almost  incredible  activity  of  the  mind,  whidi  selects  from  a  variety  of 
meanings,  that  whiuli  each  word  demands,  and  assigns  such  limits  to 
every  phrase  as  tlie  intention  of  the  speaker,  his  character  and  situation, 
require.  In  addition  to  this  source  of  obscurity,  to  which  all  writings 
are  exposed,  we  must  remember  that  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  a 
distant  age,  in  a  foreign  language,  by  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
the  systematic  arrangements  of  modem  times,  and  who,  although 
inspired,  were  left  to  communicate  their  tlioughts  in  the  style  most 
natural  or  habitual.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  they  admit  a  variety 
of  interpretations?  Now,  we  owe  it  to  a  book,  which  records,  aa 
wo  believe,  revelations  from  Heaven,  and  which  is  plainly  designed  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  to  feivour  those  explications  of  ob- 
scure passages,  which  are  seen  to  harmonise  with  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  and  with  the  acknowledged  teachings  of  nature  and  conscience. 
All  those  interpretations  of  the  Gospel,  which  strike  the  mind  at  once 
as  inconsistent  with  a  righteous  government  of  the  universe,  which 
require  of  man  what  is  disproportioned  to  his  nature,  or  which  shock 
any  dear  conviction  which  our  experience  has  furnished,  cannot  be 
viewed  with  too  jealous  an  eye  by  him,  who,  revering  Christianity, 
desires  to  secure  to  it  an  intclQgent  belief. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture 
is  always  to  be  followed,  no  matter  where  it  leads.  I  answer,  that  the 
first  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage,  written  in  a  foreign  lan- 
j^uage,  and  in  remote  antiquity,  is  very  often  false,  and  such  as  fiuiiier 
mquiry  compels  us  to  abandon.  I  answer  too,  that  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians agree,  and  are  forced  to  agree,  in  frequently  forsaking  tlie  literal 
sense,  on  accoimt  ^f  its  incongruity  with  acknowledged  truth.  There 
is,  in  £act,  no  boot  in  the  world,  which  requires  us  more  frequently  to 
restrain  imlimited  expressions,  to  qualify  the  letter  by  the  spirit,  and  to 
seek  the  meaning  in  the  state  and  customs  of  the  writer  and  of  hiB  age, 
than  the  New  Testament.  No  book  is  written  in  a  more  popular, 
figurative,  and  animated  style,  the  very  style  which  requires  the  most 
constant  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  reader.  The  Scriptures  are  not  a 
frigid  digest  of  Christianity,  as  if  this  religion  were  a  mere  code  of  civil 
laws.  Ihey  give  us  the  Gospel  warm  from  the  hearts  of  its  preachers. 
The  language  is  not  that  of  logicians,  not  the  language  of  retired  and 
inanimate  speculation,  but  of  affection,  of  zeal,  of  men  who  burned  to 
convey  deep  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  truth.  In  understanding  sueh 
writers,  moral  feeling  is  often  a  better  guide  than  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  literal  and  most  obvious  meaning  of  every  wcM-d  and  phrase.  Xt 
may  bo  said  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  that  sometinies 
the  letter  killeth  whilst  tlie  spirit  giveth  life.  Almost  any  system  may 
be  built  on  the  New  Testament  by  a  commentator,  who,  forgetting  the 
general  scope  of  Christianity  and  the  lessons  of  nature  and  experience, 
shall  impose  on  every  passage  the  literal  signification  which  is  first 
offered  to  the  mind.  The  Christian  minister  should  avail  himself,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Divine  Word,  of  tlie  aids  of  learning  and  criticism,  and 
also  of  the  aids  of  reason  and  conscience.  Those  interpretations  of 
difficult  passages,  which  approve  themselves  to  his  clear  and  estabhshed 
conceptions  of  rectitude,  and  to  his  devout  and  benevolent  afBoctions,  he 
should  regard  with  a  £Eivourablo  eye  ;  whilst  those  of  an  opposite  clia- 
racter,  should  bo  regarded  with  great  distrust. 
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I  have  said,  that  this  rational  method  of  Preachiug  Christiaiiitj  u 
important,  if  we  would  secure  a  firm  belief  to  Cliristianitj.  Some  men 
maj  indeed  be  reconciled  to  an  unreasonable  religion ;  and  terror,  that 
passion  which  more  than  any  other  unsettles  the  intellect,  maj  silence 
every  objection  to  the  most  contradictory  and  degrading  principles.  But 
in  general  the  understanding  and  conscience  cannot  be  entirely  subdued. 
They  resist  the  violence  which  is  done  them.  A  lurking  mcrednlity 
mingles  with  the  attempt  to  believe  what  contradicts  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Particularly,  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  com- 
munity, who  will  ultimately  govern  public  sentiment,  will  doubt  and 
disbelieve  tlie  unreasonable  system  which  perhaps  they  find  it  prudent 
to  acknowledge ;  and  will  either  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  policy, 
or  seize  a  favourable  moment  for  casting  off  its  restraints  and  levelling 
its  institutions  with  the  dust.  Thus  important  is  it  that  Christianity 
should  be  recoqpiended  to  the  understandings  of  men. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  also  most  important  that  tiie  Gospel 
should  be  recommended  to  the  heart.  Christianity  should  be  so  preached, 
as  to  interest  the  affections,  to  awaken  contrition  and  fear,  veneration 
and  love,  gratitude  and  hope.  Some  preachers,  from  observing  the 
pernicious  effects  of  violent  and  exclusive  appeals  to  the  passions,  have 
fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  which  haa  rendered  the  labours  of  their 
lives  almost  wholly  unfruitful.  They  have  addressed  men  as  mere 
creatures  of  intellect ;  they  have  forgotten,  that  affection  is  as  essential 
to  our  nature  as  thought,  that  action  requires  motive,  that  tlie  union  of 
reason  and  sensibility  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  tiiat  without  moral 
feeling  there  can  be  no  strength  of  moral  purpose.  They  have  preached 
ingemously,  and  the  hearer  has  pronounced  the  preaching  true.  But 
the  truth,  coldly  imparted,  and  coldly  received,  has  been  fom)tten  as 
fast  as  heard  ;  no  energy  of  will  has  been  awakened ;  no  resistance  to 
habit  and  passion  been  called  forth ;  perhaps  not  a  momentaiT  purpose 
of  self-improvement  has  glanced  through  the  mind.  Preachmg,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  as  vanous  as  our  nature.  The  sun  warms,  at  the 
same  moment  that  it  enlightens ;  and  unless  religious  truth  be  addressed 
at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  aff^tions,  unless  it  kindles  whilst  it  guides, 
it  is  a  useless  splendour ;  it  leaves  the  heart  barren ;  it  produces  no 
fruits  of  godliness.  Let  the  Christian  minister,  then,  preach  the  Crospel 
with  earnestness,  with  affection,  with  a  heart  warmed  by  his  subject, 
not  thinking  of  himself,  not  seeking  applause,  but  solicitoiis  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  tenderly  concerned  for  his  people,  awake  to  the 
solemnities  of  eternity,  and  cleeply  impressed  with  the  worth  of  the 
human  soul,  with  the  glory  and  happuiess  to  which  it  may  be  exalted, 
and  with  the  misery  and  ruin  into  which  it  will  be  plungea  by  irreligion 
and  vice.  Let  him  preach,  not  to  amuse,  but  to  convince  and  awak«n ; 
not  to  excite  a  momentary  interest,  but  a  deep  and  lasting  seriousness ; 
not  to  make  his  hearers  think  of  the  preacher,  but  of  themselves,  of 
their  own  characters  and  future  condition.  Let  him  labour,  by  d^ne- 
ating  with  unaffected  ardour  the  happiness  of  virtue ;  by  settmg  forth 
religion  in  its  most  attractive  forms ;  by  displaying  the  paternal  character 
of  God,  and  the  love  of  Christ  which  was  stronger  than  death ;  by 
unfolding  the  purity  and  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world ;  by  reveaJing 
to  the  soul  its  own  greatness ;  and  by  persuasion,  by  entreaty,  by  appeals 
to  the  be^t  sentiments  of  human  nature ;  by  speaking  from  a  heart 
convinced  of  immortality ;  let  him  labour,  by  these  meuiods,  to  tour»h 
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r.iid  to  soften  hii*  hearers  ;  to  draw  them  to  God  aud  duty ;  to  awaken 
gratitude  and  love,  a  sublime  hope,  and  a  generous  desire  of  exalted 
goodness.  And  let  him  also  labour,  by  solemn  warning ;  by  teaching 
men  their  responsibility ;  by  setting  before  sinners  the  aggrayations  of 
tlioir  guilt;  by  showing  them  the  ruin  and  immediate  wretcliedness 
v/rought  by  moral  evil  in  the  soul ;  and  by  pointing  them  to  approaching 
doatli,  and  the  retributions  of  the  future  world ;  let  him  labour,  by 
these  means,  to  reach  the  consciences  of  those  whom  higher  means  will 
not  quicken,  to  break  the  slumbers  of  the  worldly,  to  cut  of  every  false 
hope,  and  to  persuade  the  sinner,  by  a  salutary  terror,  to  return  to  God, 
and  to  seek  with  a  new  earnestness,  virtue,  glory,  and  eternal  life. 


NOTE 
ON  THE  FIRST  HEAD  OF  TBTE  PRECEDING  DISCOURSE. 

The  error  which  I  have  opposed  on  the  subject  of  "  preaching  Christ,"  may  be 
traced  in  a  great  measure  to  what  appears  to  me  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  these  chapters,  Paul 
says,  that  he  **  determined  to  know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians,  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  speaks  once  and  again  of  **  preaching  Christ  crucified," 
&c.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  Apostle  here  intended  to  select  the  particular 
point  on  which  preaching  should  chiefly  turn,  and  that  we  have  his  authority  for 
censuring  a  discourse  which  does  not  relate  immediately  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
and  especially  to  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  But  I  think  that  a  little  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  and  of  the  Corinthians  will  show  us,  that  Paul 
referred  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  generally,  as  the  subject  of  his  preaching,  and  not 
to  a  very  limited  part  of  it. 

Corinth  being  the  most  commercial  city  of  Greece,  was  inhabited  by  Jews  at 
well  as  Greeks.  These  Jews,  as  Paul  tells  ua,  **  wanted  a  sign,"  just  as  the 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ  demanded  '*a  sign  from  heaven."  That  is,  they 
wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be  marked  out  to  them  by  a  visible  descent  from 
heaven,  or  by  some  glorious  appearance  from  heaven,  or  by  some  outward  majesty 
which  should  be  a  pledge  of  his  breaking  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raising  Judea  to 
the  empire  of  the  world.  They  wanted  a  splendid  and  temporal  Messiah.  Th6 
Greeks,  on  the  otiier  hand,  who  were  a  speculative  people,  wanted  toitdom^  or  a 
system  of  philosophy,  and  could  hear  nothing  patiently  but  the  subtle  disputations 
and  studied  harangues  with  which  they  were  amused  by  those  who  pretended  to 
wisdom.  Such  was  the  state  of  Corinth,  when  Paul  entered  it.  Had  he  brought 
with  him  an  account  of  a  triumphant  Messiah,  or  an  acute  philosopher,  he  would 
have  been  received  with  eagerness.  But  none  were  desirous  to  hear  the  simple 
religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  proved  his  mission,  not  by  subtilties  of 
eloquence,  but  by  miracles  evincing  the  power  of  God,  and  who  died  at  last  on 
the  ignominious  cross.  Paul  however  in  opposition  to  Jew  and  Greek,  determined 
to  know  nothing  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  nothing  of  any  old  or  new  scheme  of 
philosophy;  but  to  know  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exhibit  him  in  alight 
which  Judaism  and  philosophy  would  alike  abhor,  as  crucified  for  the  recovery  of 
men  from  error,  sin,  and  condemnation.  In  other  words,  he  resolved  to  preach 
the  religion  of  Je«us,  in  its  greatest  simplicity,  without  softening  its  most  Offfensive 
feature,  the  cross  of  its  author,  or  without  borrowing  anything  ^m  Moses  or  any 
Gentile  philosopher,  to  give  currency  to  its  doctrines.  This  is  the  amount  of 
what  Paul  teaches  in  these  chapters. 

We  must  not  imagine  when  we  read  these  chapters,  that  Corinth  was  a  city 
of  professing  Christians;  that  among  these  Christians  a  difference  of  opinion  had 
arisen  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian  preaching,  and  that  Paul  intended  to 
specify  the  topic  on  which  ministers  should  chiefly  or  exclusively  insist.     This.  I 
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fear,  is  the  common  impression  under  which  thu  portion  of  Scripture  is  read;  but 
this  is  altogether  erroneous.  No  controversy  of  this  kind  existed;  and  Paul,  in 
these  chapters,  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  recommending  one  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  preference  to  others,  but  intended  to  recommend  the  whole  Gospel,  the 
whole  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  distinction  from  Judaism  and  Gentile  philosophy. 
The  dangers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  required  that  he  should  employ  every 
effort  to  secure  their  fidelity  to  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Having  been  educated 
in  the  Jewish  or  Heathen  religions;  living  in  the  midst  of  Jews  and  Heathens; 
hearing  perpetually,  from  one  class,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  l>e  a  triumphant 
prince,  and  that  without  submission  to  the  law  of  Moses  no  one  could  partake  bis 
blessings;  and  hearing  from  the  other,  perpetual  praises  of  this  and  another 
philosopher,  and  perpetual  derision  of  the  Gospel,  because  in  its  doctrines  and  style 
it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  refinements  and  rhetoric  of  their  most  celebrated 
aages;  the  Corinthian  Christians  in  these  trying  circumstances,  were  strongly 
tempted  to  assimilate  the  Gospel  to  the  prevalent  religions,  to  blend  with  it 
foreign  doctrines,  to  keep  the  humiliation  of  its  author  out  of  sight,  and  to  teach 
it  as  a  system  of  philosophy  resting  on  subtle  reasoning  rather  than  on  miracles 
and  the  authority  of  God.  To  save  them  from  this  danger,  a  danger  which  at 
present  we  can  hardly  estimate,  the  Apostle  reminded  them,  that  when  he  came 
to  them  he  came  not  with  ** excellency  of  speech  and  with  enticing  words  of  roan's 
wisdom,"  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  miraculous  powers;  that  he 
did  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  Greek  or  Jew;  that  he  preached  a  crucified 
Messiah,  and  no  other  teacher  or  deliverer;  and  that  he  always  insisted,  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  unaided  by  Judaism  or  philosophy,  was  able  to  make  men  wise 
to  salvation.  He  also  reminded  them,  that  this  preaching,  however  branded  an 
foolishness,  had  proved  divinely  powerful,  and  had  saved  them  from  that  ignorance 
of  God,  from  which  human  wisdom  had  been  unable  to  deliver  them.  The$e 
remarks,  I  hope,  will  assist  common  readers  in  understanding  the  chapters  under 
consideration. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  Epistles, 
to  forget,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  new  religion,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  called 
to  preach  4£>u8  to  those  w  ho  perhaps  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  and  whose 
prejudices  and  passions  prepared  them  to  contemn  and  reject  his  claims.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  had  to  begin  at  the  very  foundation,  to  prove  to  the  unbelieving 
world  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  sent  from  God  fb  instruct  and  save  mankind. 

This  is  often  called  "  preaching  Christ,"  especially  the  Acts When  converts 

were  made,  the  work  of  the  Apostles  was  not  ended.  These  converts  wished  to 
bring  with  them  a  part  of  their  old  religion  into  the  church;  and  some  of  the  Jews 
even  insisted  that  obedience  to  Moses  was  essential  to  salvation.  These  errors 
the  Apostles  resolutely  opposed,  and  having  previously  established  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  they  next  proceeded  to  establish  the  sufficiency  and  perfection  of  his 
religion,  to  show  that  fiiith  in  him,  or  reception  of  his  Gospel,  was  all  that  was 
required  to  salvation.  This  is  sometimes  called  "  preaching  Christ.*' — These 
difficulties,  which  called  the  Apostles  to  so  much  anxiety  and  toil,  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  Christian  Ministers,  at  the  present  day,  are  not  often 
called  to  preach  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  infidel,  and  never  in  opposition 
to  the  weak  convert  who  would  incorporate  Judaism,  or  Gentile  philosophy  with 
Christianity.  The  great  foundation,  on  which  the  Apostles  spent  so  much  strength, 
is  now  firmly  laid.  Our  hearers  generally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah, 
sent  by  God  to  be  the  light  of  the  world,  and  **  able  to  save  to  the  uttermo^st  all 
who  come  to  God  bf  him."  We  are  therefore  seldom  called  to  preach  Christ  in 
the  senses  which  haye  just  been  considered,  and  our  preaching  must  of  course 
differ  in  a  measure  from  that  of  the  apostles.  But  there  is  another  sense  of 
preaching  Christ,  involved  in  both  the  preceding,  in  which  our  work  precisely 
accords  with  theirs.  Like  them,  we  are  to  unfold  to  those  who  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  their  Lord,  all  the  truths,  motives,  and  precepts,  which  he  has  left  to 
guide  and  quicken  men  to  excellence,  and  to  prepare  them  for  a  happy  immortality. 
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Isaiah  ii.  4:  ''Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 

learn  war  any  more." 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  subject,  which  may  seem  at  first  view  not  altogether 
appropriate  to  the  present  occasion,  the  subject  of  war.  It  maj  be 
thought,  that  an  address  to  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  the  minis- 
tors  of  religion,  should  be  confined  to  the  duties,  dangers,  encourage- 
ments of  the  sacred  office.  But  I  have  been  induced  to  select  this  topic, 
because,  after  the  slumber  of  ages,  Christians  seem  to  be  awakemng 
to  a  sense  of  the  pacific  character  of  their  religion,  and  because  I  under- 
stood, tliat  this  Convention  were  at  this  anniversary  to  consider  the 
interesting  question,  whether  no  method  could  be  devised  for  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  on  the  nature  and  guilt  of  war.  I  was 
unwilling  that  this  subject  should  be  approached  and  dismissed  as  an 
ordinary  affair.  I  feared,  that  in  the  pressure  of  business,  we  might 
I)e  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  customary  disapprobation  ;  and  that, 
having  in  this  way  relieved  our  consciences,  we  should  relapse  into  our 
former  indifference,  and  continue  to  hear  the  bowlings  of  this  dreadfid 
storm  of  human  passions  with  as  much  unconcern  a«  before.  I  resolved 
to  urge  on  you  the  duty,  and  I  hoped  to  excite  in  you  the  purpose,  of 
making  some  new  and  persevering  efforts  for  the  abohtion  of  this  worst 
vestige  of  barbarism,  this  grossest  outrage  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  day  I  trust  is  coming,  when  Christians  will  look  back 
with  gratitude  and  affection  on  those  men,  who,  in  ages  of  conflict  and 
bloodshed,  cherished  generous  hopes  of  human  improvement,  withstood 
the  violence  of  corrupt  opinion,  held  forth,  amidst  the  general  darkness, 
the  pure  and  mild  light  of  Christianity,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  and 
peaceful  era  in  the  history  of  mankind.  May  you,  my  brethren,  bo 
included  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  that  day. 

The  misfries  and  crimes  of  war,  its  sources,  its  remedies,  will  be  the 
subjects  of  our  present  attention. 

In  detaihng  its  miseries  and  crimes,  there  is  no  temptation  to  recur 
to  unreal  or  ex<aggerated  horrors.     No  depth  of  colouring  can  approach 
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reality.  It  is  lamentable,  that  we  need  a  delineation  of  the  calamities 
of  waV,  to  rouse  us  to  exertion.  The  mere  idea  of  human  beings  em- 
ploying every  power  and  faculty  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction, 
ouglit  to  send  a  shuddering  through  the  frame.  But  on  this  subject, 
our  sensibilities  are  dreadfully  sluggish  and  dead.  Our  ordinary  sym- 
pathies seem  to  forsake  us,  when  war  is  named.  The  sufferings  and  death 
of  a  single  feUow-being,  often  excite  a  tender  and  active  compassion ;  but 
wo  hear  without  emotion,  of  thousands,  enduring  every  variety  of  woe 
in  war.  A  single  murder  in  peace  thrills  through  our  frames.  Tho 
countless  murders  of  war  aro  lieard  as  an  amusing  tale.  The  execution 
of  a  crimhial  depresses  the  mind,  and  philanthropy  is  labouring  to  sub- 
stitute milder  punishments  for  death,  lint  benevolence  has  hardly 
made  an  effort  to  snatch  from  sudden  and  untimely  death,  the  innumer- 
able victims  immolated  on  the  altar  of  war.  Tliis  insensibility  demands 
that  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  war  should  bo  placed  before  us  with 
minuteness,  with  energy,  with  strong  and  indignant  feeling. 

The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its  very  nature. 
By  war,  we  understand  tho  resort  of  nations  to  force,  violence,  and  the 
most  dreaded  methods  of  destruction  and  devastation.  In  war,  the 
strength,  skill,  courage,  energy,  and  resources  of  a  whole  people  are 
concentrated  for  the  mfiiction  of  pain  and  death.  The  bowels  of  the 
earth  are  explored,  the  most  active  elements  combined,  tho  resources 
of  art  and  nature  exhausted,  to  increase  the  power  of  man  in  destroying 
his  fellow-creatures. 

"Would  you  learn  what  destruction,  man,  when  thus  aided,  can  spread 
around  him  ?  Look,  then,  at  that  extensive  region,  desolate  and  over- 
spread with  ruins ;  its  forests  rent,  as  if  blasted  by  lightening ;  its 
ydlages  prostrated,  as  by  an  earthquake  ;  its  fields  barren,  as  if  swept  bj 
storms.  Not  long  ago,  the  sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But  ravaging 
armies  prowled  over  it;  war  frowned  on  it;  and  its  fruitfulness  and 
happinoss  are  fled.  Here,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  were  gathered 
from  distant  provinces,  not  to  embrace  as  brethren,  but  to  renounce  the 
tie  of  brotherhood ;  and  thousands,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  when  least  pre- 
pared for  death,  were  hewn  down,  and  scattered  like  chaff  before  tlie 
whirlwind. 

Repair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  of  recent  battle.  Here,  are 
heaps  of  slain,  weltering  in  their  own  blood,  their  bodies  mangled,  their 
limbs  shattered,  and  almost  every  yestige  of  the  human  form  and  coun- 
tenance destroyed.  Here,  are  multitudes  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
war-horse  has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed  and  mutilated 
frame.  Here,  are  severer  sufferers ;  they  live,  but  live  without  hope  or 
consolation.  Justice  despatches  the  criminal  with  a  single  stroke ;  but 
the  victims  of  war,  falling  by  casual,  undirected  blows,  often  expire  in 
lingering  agony ;  their  deep  groans  moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs 
writhing  on  the  earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with  a  burning  tliirst, 
their  wounds  open  to  tho  chilling  air,  the  memory  of  home  rushing  on 
their  minds,  but  not  a  voice  of  friendship  or  comfort  reaching  their  ears. 
Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  you  see  the  bird  and  beast  of  prey 
gorging  themselves  with  the  dead.  or.  dying,  and  human  plunderers 
rifling  the  warm  and  almost  palpitating  remains  of  the  slain.  If  you 
extend  vour  e^e  beyond  the  immediate  field  of  battle,  and  follow  the 
track  of  the  victorious  and  pursuing  army,  you  see  the  roads  strewed 
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with  the  dead ;  you  see  scattered  flocks,  and  harvests  trampled  under 
foot,  the  smoking  ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  flying 
in  want  and  despair ;  and  even  yet,  the  horrors  of  a  single  battle  are 
not  exhausted.  Some  of  the  deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicts,  are  silent, 
retired,  enduring ;  to  be  read  in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the  unpro- 
tected orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  aflfection  cherishing  the  memory 
of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  minister  to  their  last 
pangs. 

I  have  asked  you  to  traverse  in  thought,  a  field  of  battle.  There  is 
another  scene  often  presented  in  war,  perhaps  more  terrible.  I  refer  to 
a  besieged  city.  The  most  horrible  pages  in  history,  are  those  which 
record  the  reduction  of  strongly  fortified  places.  In  a  besieged  city, 
are  collected  all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind,  women,  children, 
the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night,  the  weapons  of  death  and  confla- 
gration fly  around  them.  They  see  the  approaches  of  the  foe,  the 
trembling  bulwark,  and  the  fainting  strength  of  their  defenders.  They 
are  worn  with  famine,  and  on  famine  presses  pestilence.  At  length  the 
assault  is  made,  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery, 
exasperated  by  resistance,  and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty,  are 
scattered  through  the  streets.  The  domestic  retreat  is  violated ;  and 
even  the  house  of  God  is  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  Venerable  age  is  no 
protection,  female  purity  no  defence.  Is  woman  spared  amidst  the 
slaughter  of  father,  brotiier,  husband,  and  son?  She  is  spared  for  a 
fate,  which  makes  death  in  comparison  a  mercifdl  doom.  With  such 
heart-rending  scenes,  history  abounds  ;  and  what  better  fruits  can  you 
expect  from  war  ? 

These  views  are  the  most  obvious  and  striking  which  war  presents. 
There  are  more  secret  influences,  appealing  less  powerfully  to  the  senses 
and  imagination,  but  deeply  affecting  to  a  reflecting  and  benevolent 
mind. — Consider,  first,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  immediately 
engaged  in  war?  The  sufferings  of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have  seen ; 
but  their  sufferings  are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole 
of  war  is  a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  nature.  Death 
employs  other  weapons  than  the  sword.  It  is  computed,  that  in  ordi- 
nary wars,  greater  numbers  perish  by  sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted 
by  long  and  rapid  marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to 
storms,  by  excessive  labour  imder  a  burning  sky  through  the  day,  and 
by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on  the  damp  ground,  and  in  the  chilly 


inglorious  and  crowded  hospital,  surrounded  with  sights  and  sounds  of 
woe,  far  firom  home  and  every  friend,  and  didnied  those  tender  offices 
which  sickness  and  expiring  nature  require. 

Consider  next  the  influence  of  war  on  the  character  of  those  who 
make  it  their  trade.  They  let  themselves  for  slaughter,  place  them- 
selves, servile  instrunlents,  passive  machines  in  the  hands  of  rulers,  to 
execute  the  bloodiest  mandates,  without  a  thought  on  the  justice  of  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  What  a  school  is  this  for  the  human 
character!  From  men  tramed  in  battle  to  ferocity,  accustomed  to  the 
perpetration  of  cruel  deeds,  accustomed  to  take  human  life  without 
sorrow  or  remorse,  habituated  to  esteem  an  unthinking  courage  a  substi- 
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tute  for  every  yirtae,  encouraged  by  plunder  to  prodigality,  taught 
improvidence  by  perpetual  hazard  and  exposure,  restrained  only  by  an 
iron  discipline  which  is  withdrawn  in  peace,  and  unfitted  by  the  restless 
and  irregular  career  of  war  for  the  calm  and  uniform  pursuits  of  ordinary 
life ;  from  such  men,  what  ought  to  be  expected  but  contempt  of  human 
rights  and  of  the  laws  of  God?  From  the  nature  of  his  calling,  the 
sddier  is  almost  driven  to  sport  with  the  thought  of  death,  to  defy  and 
deride  it,  and  of  course,  to  banish  the  thought  of  that  retribution  to 
which  it  leads ;  and  though  of  all  men  the  most  exposed  to  sudden  death, 
he  is  too  often  of  all  men  most  unprepared  to  appear  before  his  Jud^. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  community  at  large,  on  its  prosperity, 
its  morals,  and  its  political  institutions,  though  less  striking  than  on  the 
soldiery,  is  yet  balefid.  How  often  is  a  conununity  impoverished  to 
sustain  a  war  in  which  it  has  no  interest?  Public  burdens  are  aggra- 
vated, whilst  the  means  of  sustaining  them  are  reduced.  Internal 
improvements  are  neglected.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  exhausted  in 
military  establishments,  or  flows  through  secret  channels  into  the  coffers 
of  corrupt  men,  whom  war  exalts  to  power  and  office.  The  regular 
employments  of  peace  are  disturbed.  Industry  in  many  of  its  branches 
is  suspended.  The  labourer,  ground  with  want,  and  driven  to  despair 
by  the  clamour  of  his  suffering  £a,mily,  becomes  a  soldier  in  a  cause 
which  he  condonms,  and  thus  the  country  is  drained  of  its  most  effective 
population.  The  people  are  stripped  and  reduced,  whilst  the  authors  of 
war  retrench  not  a  comfort,  and  often  fatten  on  the  spoils  and  woes  of 
their  country. 

The  influence  of  war  on  the  morals  of  society  is  also  to  be  deprecated. 
The  suspension  of  industry  multiplies  want;  and  crimmal  modes  of 
subsistence  are  the  resource  of  the  suffering.  Commerce,  shackled  and 
endangered,  loses  its  upright  and  honouraUe  character,  and  becomes  a 
system  of  stratagem  and  collision.  In  war,  the  moral  sentiments  of  a 
community  are  perverted  by  the  admiration  of  military  exploits.  The 
milder  virtues  of  Christiamty  are  eclipsed  by  the  baleful  lustre  thrown 
round  a  ferocious  courage.  The  disinterested,  the  benignant,  the 
merciful,  the  forgiving,  those  whom  Jesus  has  pronounced  blessed  and 
honourable,  must  give  place  to  the  hero,  whose  character  is  stained  not 
only  with  blood,  but  sometimes  with  the  foulest  vices,  but  aU  whose 
stains  are  washed  away  by  victory.  War  especially  injures  the  moral 
feelings  of  a  people,  by  making  human  nature  cheap  in  their  estimation, 
and  human  life  of  as  uttle  worth  as  that  of  an  insect  or  a  brute. 

War  diffuses  through  a  community  unfriendly  and  malignant  passions. 
Nations,  exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  bum  for  each  other's  humili^ 
ation  and  ruin.  They  delight  to  hear  that  fomine,  pestilence,  want, 
defeat,  and  the  most  dreadful  scourges  which  Providence  sends  on  a 
guilty  ^orld,  are  desolating  a  hostile  community.  The  slaughter  of 
^ousands  of  fellow-beings,  instead  of  awaking  pitv,  flushes  them  with 
delirious  jov,  illuminates  the  city,  and  dissolves  the  whole  country  in 
revelry  and  riot.  Thus  the  heart  of  a  man  is  hardened.  His  worst 
passions  are  nourished.  He  renounces  the  bonds  and  sympathies  of 
numanity.  Were  the  prayers,  or  rather  the  curses  of  warring  nations 
prevalent  in  heaven,  the  whole  earth  would  long  since  have  become  a 
desert.  The  human  race,  with  all  their  labours  and  improvement**, 
woidd  have  perished  under  the  sentence  of  universal  extermination. 
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But  war  not  only  assails  the  prosperity  and  morals  of  a  community ; 
its  influence  on  the  political  condition  is  threatening.  It  arms  govern- 
ment with  a  dangerous  patronage,  multiplies  dependants  and  instruments 
of  oppression,  and  generates  a  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  energetic 
and  aspiring,  endangers  a  free  constitution.  War  organises  a  body  of 
men,  who  lose  the  feelings  of  the  citizen  in  the  soldier ;  whose  habits 
detach  them  from  the  community ;  whose  ruling  passion  is  devotion  to 
a  chief;  who  are  inured  in  the  camp  to  despotic  sway;  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  accompHsh  their  ends  by  force,  and  to  sport  with  the  rights 
and  ha|)pine8s  of  their  fellow-beings ;  who  delight  in  tumult,  adventure, 
and  peril ;  and  turn  with  disgust  and  scorn  from  the  quiet  labours  of 
peace.  Is  it  wonderful,  that  such  protectors  of  a  state  should  look  with 
contempt  on  the  weakness  of  the  protected,  and  should  lend  themselves, 
base  instruments  to  the  subversion  of  that  freedom  which  they  do  not 
themselves  enjoy?  In  a  conmiunity,  in  which  precedence  is  given  to 
the  military  profession,  freedom  cannot  long  endure.  The  encroach- 
ments of  power  at  home  are  expiated  by  foreign  triumphs.  The  essential 
interests  and  rights  of  the  state  are  sacrificed  to  a  false  and  fatal  glory. 
Its  intelligence  and  vigour,  instead  of  presenting  a  bulwark  to  domestic 
usurpation,  are  expended  in  mihtary  achievements.  Its  most  active 
and  aspiring  citizens  rush  to  the  armj,  and  become  subservient  to  the 
power  which  dispenses  honour.  The  nation  is  victorious,  but  the 
recompense  of  its  toils  is  a  yoke  as  galling  as  that  which  it  imposes  on 
other  communities. 

Thus,  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadful  calamities  which 
fell  on  a  guilty  world ;  and,  what  deserves  consideration,  it  tends  to 
multiply  and  perpetuate  itself  without  end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the 
blood  which  it  sheds.  The  passions,  from  which  it  springs,  gain  strength 
and  fury  from  indulgence.  The  successful  nation,  flushed  by  victory, 
pants  for  new  laurels ;  whilst  the  humbled  nation,  irritated  by  defeat,  is 
impatient  to  redeem  its  honour  and  repair  its  losses.  Peace  becomes  a 
truce,  a  feverish  repose,  a  respite  to  sharj)en  anew  the  sword,  and  to 
prepare  for  future  struggles.  Under  professions  of  friendship,  lurk 
hatred  and  distrust ;  and  a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty  confla- 
gration. When  from  these  causes,  large  military  establishments  are 
formed,  and  a  mihtai-y  spirit  kindled,  war  becomes  a  necessary  part  of 
policy.  A  foreign  field  must  be  found  for  the  energies  and  passions  of 
a  martial  people.  To  disband  a  numerous  and  veteran  soldiery,  would 
be  to  let  loose  a  dangerous  horde  on  society.  The  blood-hounds  must 
be  sent  forth  on  other  communities,  lest  they  rend  the  bosom  of  their 
own  country.  Thus  war  extends  and  multiplies  itself.  No  sooner  is 
one  storm  scattered,  than  the  sky  is  darkened  with  the  gathering  horrors 
of  another.  Accordingly,  war  has  been  the  mournful  legacy  of  every 
generation  to  that  which  succeeds  it.  Every  age  has  had  its  conflicts. 
Every  country  has  in  turn  been  the  seat  of  devastation  and  slaughter. 
The  dearest  interests  and  rights  of  every  nation  have  been  again  and 
again  committed  to  the  hazards  of  a  game,  of  all  others  the  most  uncer- 
tain, and  in  which,  from  its  very  nature,  success  too  often  attends  on 
the  fiercest  courage  and  the  basest  fraud. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  unexaggerated,  and  I  will  add,  a  feint 
delineation  of  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  to  all  these  miseries  and  crimes 
the  human  race  have  been  continually  exposed,  for  no  worthier  cause. 
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than  to  eiilargo  an  empire  already  tottering  under  its  unwieldy 
weight,  to  extend  an  iron  despotism,  to  support  some  idle  pretension,  to 
repel  some  unreal  or  exaggerated  injury.  For  no  worthier  cause, 
human  blood  has  been  poured  out  as  water,  and  millions  of  rational 
and  immortal  beings  have  been  driven  like  sheep  to  the  field  of 
slaughter. 

Having  considered  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war,  I  proceed,  as  I 
proposed,  to  inquire  into  its  sources ;  an  important  branch  of  our  subject, 
for  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  sources,  that  we  can  be  guided  to 
the  remedies  of  war.  And  here,  I  doubt  not,  many  will  imagine  that 
the  first  place  ought  to  be  given  to  malignity  and  hatred.  But  justice 
to  human  nature  requires,  that  we  ascribe  to  national  animosities  a 
more  limited  operation  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them,  in  the  produc- 
tion' of  this  calamity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  ambitious  men,  who  have 
an  interest  in  war,  too  often  accomplish  their  veiws  hj  appealing  to  the 
malignant  feelings  of  a  community,  by  exaggerating  its  wrongs,  ridicu- 
ling its  forl>earanco,  and  reviving  ancient  jealousies  and  resentments. 
But  it  is  believed,  that  were  not  malignity  and  revenge  aided  by  the 
concurrence  of  hi&rher  principles,  the  false  splendour  of  this  barbsirous 
custom  might  easily  ])e  obscured,  and  its  ravages  stayed. 

One  of  the  great  springs  of  war  may  be  found  in  a  very  strong  and 
general  propensity  of  human  nature,  in  tlie  love  of  excitement,  of 
emotion,  of  strong  interest ;  a  propensity  which  gives  a  charm  to  those 
bold  and  hazardous  enterprises  which  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our 
nature.  No  state  of  mind,  not  even  positive  suffering,  is  more  painful 
than  the  want  of  interesting  objects.  The  vacant  soul  prevs  on  itself, 
and  ofteu  rushes  with  impatience  from  the  security  \fhich  demandB  uo 
effort,  to  the  brink  of  penL  This  part  of  human  nature  is  seen  in  the 
kind  of  pleasures  which  have  always  been  preferred.  Why  has  the  first 
rank  among  sports  been  given  to  the  chase?  Because  its  difficulties, 
hardships,  hazards,  tumults,  awaken  the  mind,  and  give  to  it  a  new 
consciousness  of  existence,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  its  powers.  What  is 
the  charm  which  attaches  the  statesman  to  an  office  which  almost  weiglis 
him  down  with  labour  and  an  appalling  reponsibility  ?  He  finds  much 
of  his  compensation  in  the  powerful  emotion  and  interest,  awakened  by 
the  very  hardships  of  his  lot,  by  conflict  with  vigorous  minds,  by  ths 
opposition  of  rivals,  and  by  the  alternations  of  success  and  defeat  What 
hurries  to  the  gaming  table  the  man  of  prosperous  fortune  and  ample 
resource?  The  dread  of  apathy,  the  love  of  strong  feeling  and  of 
mental  agitation.  A  deeper  interest  is  felt  in  hazarding,  than  in 
8e(uiring  wealth,  and  the  temptation  is  irresistible.  One  more  example 
of  this  propensity  may  be  seen  in  the  attachment  of  pirates  and  high- 
waymen to  their  dreadful  employment.  Its  excess  of  peril  has  given 
it  a  terrible  interest ;  and  to  a  man  who  has  long  conversed  wiUi  its 
dangers,  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  are  vapid,  tasteless,  and  disgusting. 
We  have  here  one  spring  of  war.  War  is  of  all  games  the  deepest, 
awakening  most  powerfully  the  soul,  and,  of  course,  presenting  powerfiil 
attraction  to  those  restless  and  adventurous  minds,  which  pant  for  scenea; 
of  greater  experiment  and  exposure  than  peace  affords.  The  savi^e. 
finding  in  his  uncultivated  modes  of  life  few  objects  of  interest,  few 
sources  of  emotion,  bums  for  war  as  a  field  for  his  restless  energ". 
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CiviliBed  men,  too,  Imd  a  pleasure  in  war,  as  an  excitement  of  the  mind. 
The^  foUow,  with  an  eager  concern,  the  movements  of  armies,  and  wait 
the  issue  of  battles  with  a  deep  suspense,  an  alternation  of  hope  and 
fear,  inconceivablj  more  interesting  than  the  imvaried  uniformitj  of 
peaceful  pursuits. 

Another  powerful  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  the  spring  of  war,  is 
the  passion  for  supenori^,  for  triumph,  for  power.  The  human. mind 
is  aspiring,  impatient  of  inferiority,  and  eager  for  pre-eminence  and 
controL  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  predominance  of  this  passion  in 
rulers,  whose  loye  of  power  is  influenced  by  the  possession,  and  who  are 
over  restless  to  extend  their  sway.  It  is  more  important  to  obserre, 
that  were  this  desire  restrained  to  the  breasts  of  rulers,  war  would  move 
with  a  sluggish  pace.  But  the  passion  for  power  and  superiority  is 
uniyersal ;  and  as  every  individual,  from  his  mtimate  union  with  the 
community,  is  accustomed  to  appropriate  its  triumphs  to  himself,  there 
is  a  general  promptness  to  engage  m  any  contest,  by  which  the  com- 
munity may  obtain  an  ascendency  over  other  nations.  The  desire, 
that  our  country  should  surpass  all  others,  would  not  be  criminal,  did 
we  understand  m  what  respects  it  is  most  honourable  for  a  nation  to 
excel ;  did  we  feel,  that  the  glory  of  a  state  consists  in  intellectual  and 
moral  superiority  ;  in  pre-eminence  of  knowledge,  freedom,  and  purity. 
But  to  the  mass  of  a  people,  this  form  of  pre-eminence  is  too  refined 
aud  unsubstantiaL  There  is  another  kind  of  triumph,  which  they 
better  understand ;  the  triumph  of  physical  power,  triumph  in  battle, 
tiiumph,  not  over  the  minds,  but  the  territory  of  another  state.  Here 
is  a  palpable,  visible  superiority  ;  and  for  this,  a  people  are  willing  to 
submit  to  severe  privations.  A  victory  blots  out  the  memory  of  their 
sufferings,  and  in  boasting  of  their  extended  power,  they  find  a  compen- 
sation for  many  woes. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  powerful  spring  of  war ;  and  it  is,  admiration 
of  the  brilliant  qualities  displaced  in  war.  These  qualities,  more  than 
all  things,  have  prevented  an  impression  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
tliis  savage  custom.  Many  delight  in  war,  not  for  its  carnage  and  woes, 
but  for  its  valour  and  apparent  magnanimity,  for  the  self-command  of 
the  hero,  the  fortitude  which  despises  sufiTering,  the  resolution  which 
courts  danger,  the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  to  sensation,  to 
fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature  even  in  its  errors  and  excesses. 
Men  seldom  dehght  in  war,  considered  merely  as  a  source  of  misery. 
When  they  hear  of  battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to  their  view  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness,  of  the  wounded, 
the  mangled,  the  slam.  These  horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendour 
of  those  mighty  energies,  which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict, 
and  which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an  intense  and  heart-tlirilling 
delight.  Attention  hurries  from  the  heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to  the 
victorious  chief,  whose  single  mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host,  and 
directs  with  stem  composure  the  storm  of  battle ;  and  the  ruin  which 
ho  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admiration  of  his  power.  This  admiration 
has,  in  all  a^es,  been  expressed  by  the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why 
that  garland  woven?  that  arch  erected?  that  festive  board  spread? 
These  are  tributes  to  the  warrior.  Whilst  tlie  peacefrd  sovereign,  wlio 
scatters  blessings  with  the  silence  and  constancy  of  Providence,  is 
received  with  a  faint  applause,  men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the 
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conqueror,  perhaps  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  pdyate  life  is 
blackened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  greatness  is  built  on  perfidy 
and  usurpation.  Thus,  war  is  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  renown : 
and  war  will  never  cease,  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory, 
and  the  most  luxuriant  laurels  grow  from  a  root  nourished  with  blooj. 

Another  cause  of  war  is  a  false  patriotism.  It  is  a  natural  and  a 
generous  impulse  of  nature  to  love  the  country  wliich  gave  us  birth,  by 
whose  institutions  we  have  been  moulded,  by  whose  laws  defended,  and 
with  whoso  soil  and  scenery,  innumerable  associations  of  early  years,  of 
domestic  affection,  and  of  friendship,  have  been  formed.  But  this 
sentiment  often  degenerates  into  a  narrow,  partial,  exclusive  attachment, 
alienating  us  from  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  instigating 
to  aggression  on  other  states.  In  ancient  times,  this  principle  was 
developed  with  wonderful  energy,  and  sometimes  absorbed  every  other 
sentiment.  To  the  Roman,  Rome  was  the  universe.  Other  nations 
were  of  no  value  but  to  grace  her  triumphs,  and  illustrate  her  power ; 
and  he,  who  in  private  life  would  have  disdained  injustice  and  oppression, 
exulted  in  tlio  successful  violence  by  which  other  nations  were  bound 
to  the  chariot-wheels  of  this  mistress  of  the  world.  This  spirit  still 
exists.  The  tie  of  country  is  thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  imiversal  justice  and  humanity.  Statesmen  and  rulers  are 
expected  to  build  up  their  own  country  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  and 
in  the  false  patriotism  of  the  citizen,  they  have  a  security  for  any  out- 
rages, which  are  sanctioned  by  success. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  spring  of  war.  I  mean  the  impressions 
we  receive  in  early  life.  In  our  early  years,  we  know  war  only  i^s  it 
offers  itself  to  us  at  a  review ;  not  arrayed  in  terror,  not  stalking  over 
fields  of  the  slain,  and  desolated  regions,  its  eye  flashing  with  fury,  and 
its  sword  reeking  with  blood.  War,  as  we  first  see  it,  is  decked  with 
gay  and  splendid  trappings,  and  wears  a  countenance  of  joy.  It  moves 
with  a  measured  and  graceful  step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart-stirring  fife 
and  drum.  Its  instruments  of  death  wound  only  the  air.  Such  is  war : 
the  youthful  eye  is  dazzled  with  its  ornaments ;  the  youthful  heart 
dances  to  its  animated  sounds.  It  seems  a  pastime  full  of  spirit  and 
activity,  the  very  sport  in  which  youth  delights.  These  false  views  of 
war  are  confirmed  by  our  earhest  reading.  We  are  intoxicated  with 
the  exploits  of  the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in  real  history  or  in  glowing 
fiction.  We  follow  with  a  sympathetic  ardour,  his  rapid  and  triiunphant 
career  in  battle,  and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffering  and  deatli,  forget 
the  fallen  and  miserable  who  are  crushed  under  his  victorious  car. 
Particularly,  by  the  study  of  ancient  poets  and  historians,  the  sentiments 
of  early  and  barbarous  ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are  kept  alive  in  the 
mind.  The  trumpet,  which  roused  the  fury  of  Achilles  and  of  the 
hordes  of  Greece,  still  resounds  in  our  ears ;  and  though  Christians  by 
profession,  some  of  our  earliest  and  deepest  impressions  are  received  in 
the  school  of  uncivihsed  antiquity.  Even  where  these  impressions  in 
favour  of  war  are  not  received  in  youth,  we  yet  learn  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  it,  to  consider  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part 
of  our  condition.  We  become  reconciled  to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our 
nature ;  and  consider  the  thought  of  its  abolition,  as  extravagant  as  an 
attempt  to  chain  the  winds  or  arrest  the  lightning. 

I  have  tlms  attempted  to  unfold  the  principal  causes  of  war.     They 
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are,  jou  perceive,  of  a  moral  nature.  Thej  ma^  be  resolved  iuto  wrong 
views  of  human  glory,  and  into  excesses  of  passions  and  desires,  which, 
by  right  direction,  would  promote  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  From 
tliese  causes  we  learn,  that  this  savage  custom  is  to  be  repressed  by 
moral  means,  by  salutary  influences  on  the  sentiments  and  principles  of 
mankind.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  our  last  topic,  the  remedies  of  war. 
In  introducing  the  observations  which  I  have  to  offer  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  suggest  an  important  caution.  Let 
not  the  cause  of  peace  be  injured  by  the  assertion  of  extreme  and 
indefensible  principles.  I  particularly  refer  to  the  principle,  tliat  war 
is  absolutely,  and  in  all  possible  cases,  milawful,  and  prohibited  by 
Christianity.  This  doctrine  is  considered  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
judicious  and  enlightened,  as  endangering  the  best  interests  of  society ; 
and  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  connected  with  our  efforts  for  the  (hf- 
fusion  of  peace,  unless  it  appear  to  us  a  clear  and  indubitable  truth. 
War,  as  it  is  commonly  waged,  is  indeed  a  tremendous  evil ;  but  national 
subjugation  is  a  greater  evil  than  a  war  of  defence  ;  and  a  community 
seems  to  me  to  possess  an  indisputable  right  to  resort  to  such  a  war 
when  all  other  means  have  failed,  for  the  security  of  its  existence  or 
freedom.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  conmiunity  may  employ 
force  to  repress  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  its  own  citizens,  to  disarm 
and  restram  its  internal  foes ;  and  on  what  ground  can  wo  deny  to  it 
the  right  of  repelling  the  inroads  and  aggressions  of  a  foreign  power  ? 
If  a  government  may  not  lawfully  resist  a  forei^  army,  invading  its 
territory  to  desolate  and  subdue,  on  what  principles  can  we  justify  a 
resistance  of  a  combination  of  its  own  citizens  for  the  same  injurious 
purpose?  Government  is  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting 
the  community  from  all  violence,  no  matter  by  what  hands  it  may  be 
offered ;  and  rulers  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  were  they  to 
abandon  the  rights,  interests,  and  improvements  of  society  to  imprinciplcd 
rapacity,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  foes. 

Wo  are  indeed  told,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is,  "  resist  not 
evil."  But  the  Scriptures  are  given  to  us  as  reasonable  beings.  Wo 
must  remember,  that  to  the  renunciation  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  we  owe  those  absurdities,  which  have  sunk  Cliristianity 
almost  to  the  level  of  Heathenism.  If  the  precept  to  "  resist  not  evil,  * 
admit  no  exception,  then  civil  government  is  prostrated ;  then  the 
magistrate  must,  in  no  case,  resist  the  injurious ;  then  the  subject  must, 
in  no  case,  employ  the  aid  of  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights.  The  very 
end  and  office  of  government  is,  to  resist  evil  men.  For  this,  the  civil 
magistrate  bears  the  sword ;  and  he  shoidd  beware  of  inteipretations  of 
the  Scripture  which  would  lead  him  to  bear  it  in  vain.  The  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  war,  is  thought  by  its  advocates  to  be 
necessary  to  a  successful  opposition  to  this  barbarous  custom.  But, 
were  we  emplojred  to  restore  peace  to  a  contentious  neighbourhood,  we 
should  not  consider  ourselves  as  obliged  to  teach,  that  self-defence  is  in 
every  possible  case  a  crime ;  and  equally  useless  is  this  principle,  in 
our  labours  for  the  pacification  of  the  world.  Without  taking  this 
uncertain  and  dangerous  ground,  we  may,  and  otfght  to  assail  war,  by 
assailing  the  principles  and  passions  which  gave  it  birth,  and  by 
improving  and  exalting  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind. 

For  example:  important  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
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peace,  by  communicatiug  aud  enforcing  just  and  elevated  sentiments  m 
relation  to  the  true  honour  of  rulers.  Let  us  teach,  that  the  prosperity, 
and  not  tlie  extent  of  a  state,  is  the  measure  of  a  niler's  glory ;  that 
the  brute  force  and  crooked  policy  which  annex  a  conquest,  are  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  beneficence,  which  make  a 
country  happy  ;  and  that  the  earth  holds  not  a  more  abandoned  monster, 
than  the  sovereign,  who,  entrusted  with  the  dearest  interests  of  a 
people,  commits  them  to  the  dreadful  hazards  of  war  that  he  may  extend 
his  prostituted  power,  and  fill  the  earth  with  his  worthless  name.  Let 
us  exhibit  to  the  honour  and  veneration  of  mankind  the  character  of  the 
Christian  ruler,  who,  disdaining  the  cheap  and  vulgar  honour  of  a  conquer- 
or, aspires  to  a  new  and  more  enduring  glory ;  who,  casting  away  the  long 
tried  weapons  of  intrigue  and  violence,  adheres  with  a  holy  and  unshaken 
confidence  to  justice  and  philanthropy,  as  a  nation's  l)est  defence ; 
and  who  considers  himself  as  exalted  by  God,  only  that  ho  may  shed 
down  blessings,  and  be  as  a  beneficent  deity  to  the  world. 

To  these  instructions  in  relation  to  the  true  glory  of  rulers,  should  be 
added,  just  sentiments  as  to  the  glory  of  nations.  Let  ns  teach,  that 
the  honour  of  a  nation  consists,  not  in  the  forced  and  reluctant  sub- 
mission of  other  states,  but  in  equal  laws  and  free  institutions,  in 
cultivated  fields  and  prosperous  cities  ;  in  the  developement  of  inteDetr- 
tual  and  moral  power,  in  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  in  magnanimity 
and  justice,  in  the  virtues  and  blessing  of  peace.  Let  us  never  be  weary 
in  reprobating  that  infernal  spirit  of  conquest,  by  which  a  nation  becomes 
the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  world,  and  inevitably  prepares  a  tomb, 
at  best  a  splendid  tomb,  for  its  own  liberties  and  prosperity.  Nothing 
has  been  more  common,  than  for  nations  to  imagine  themselves  great 
and  glorious  on  the  ground  of  foreign  conquest,  when  at  home  they 
have  been  loaded  with  chains.  Cannot  these  gross  and  monstrous  delu- 
sions be  scattered  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  to  persuade  Christian  nations 
to  engage  in  a  new  and  untried  race  of  glory,  in  generous  competitions, 
in  a  noWe  contest  for  superiority  in  wise  legislation  and  internal  improve- 
ments, in  the  spirit  of  bberty  and  humanity. 

Another  most  important  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace  is, 
to  turn  men's  admiration  from  military  courage  to  qualities  of  real 
nobleness  and  dignity.  It  is  time  that  the  childish  admiration  of 
courage  should  give  place  to  more  manly  sentiments ;  and  in  proportion 
as  we  effect  this  change,  we  shall  shake  the  main  pillar  of  war,  we  shall 
rob  military  life  of  its  chief  attraction.  Courage  is  a  very  doubtful 
quality,  springing  from  very  different  sources,  and  possessing  a  corres- 
ponding variety  of  character.  Courage  sometimes  arises  from  mental 
weakness.  Peril  is  confronted,  because  the  mind  wants  comprehension 
to  discern  its  extent.  This  is  often  the  courage  of  youth,  the  courage 
of  unreflecting  ignorance — a  contempt  of  peril  because  penl  is  but  dindy 
seen.  Courage  still  more  frequently  springs  from  physical  tempera- 
ment, from  a  rigid  fibre  and  iron  nerves,  and  deserves  as  little  praise  as 
the  proportion  of  the  form  or  the  beauty  of  the  countenance.  Again, 
every  passion,  which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  passion  of  fear, 
and  to  exclude  by  its  vehemence  the  idea  of  danger,  communicates  at 
least  a  temporary  courage.  Thus  revenge,  when  it  bums  with  great 
^ry,  gives  a  terrible  energy  to  the  mind,  and  has  sometimes  impelled 
men  to  meet  certain  death,  that  they  might  inflict  the  same  &te  on  an 
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enemy.     You  see  the  doubtfiil  nature  of  courage.     It  is  often  associ- 
ated with  the  worst  vices.     The  most  wonderful  examples  of  it  maj  be 
found  in  the  history  of  pirates  and  robbers,  whose   fearlessness  is 
generally  proportioned  to  the  insensibility  of  their  consciences,  and  to 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes.    Courage  is  also  exhibited  with  astonishing 
power  in  barbarous  countries,  where  the  child  is  trained  to  despise  the 
hardships  and  pains  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  his  condition ;  where  the 
absence  of  civil  laws  obliges  every  man  to  be  his  own  defender ;  ajid 
where,  from  the  imperfection  of  moral  sentiment,  corporeal  strength 
and  ferocious  courage  are  counted  the  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature. 
The  common  courage  of  armies  is  equally  worthless  with  that  of  the 
pirate  and  the  savage.     A  considerable  part  of  almost  every  army,  se. 
fair  from  deriving  their  resolution  from  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of 
justice,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  country,  and  have  been  driven  inta 
the  ranks  by  necessities,  which  were  generated  by  vice.     These  are  the 
brave  soldiers,  whose  praises  we  hear ;  brave  from  the  absence  of  all 
reflection ;  prodigal  of  life,  because  their  vices  have  robbed  life  of  its 
blessings ;  brave  from  sympathy ;  brave  from  the  thirst  of  plunder ;  and 
especi^y  brave,  because  the  sword  of  martial  law  is  hanging  over  their 
heads.     Accordingly,  military  courage  is  easilv  attained  by  the  most 
debased  and  unpnncipled  men.     The  common  drunkard  of  the  streets, 
who  is  enlisted  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  when  thrown  into  the  ranks, 
among  the  imthinking  and  profane,  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  martial 
discipline,  familiarized  by  exposure  to  the  idea  of  danger,  and  menaced 
with  death  if  he  betrays  a  symptom  of  fear,  becomes  as  brave  as  his 
officer,  whose  courage  may  often  be  traced  to  the  same  dread  of  punish- 
ment, and  to  fear  of  severer  infamy  than  attends  on  the  cowardice  of 
the  common  soldier.     Let  the  tribute  of  honour  be  freely  and  liberally 
given  to  the  soldier  of  principle,  who  exposes  his  life  for  a  cause  which 
his  conscience  approves,  and  who  mingles  clemency  and  mercy  with  the 
joy  of  triumph.     But  as  for  the  multitudes  of  mihtary  men,  who  regard 
war  as  a  trade  by  which  to  thrive,  who  hire  themselves  to  fight  and  slay 
in  any  cause,  and  who  destroy  their  feUow-beings  with  as  little  concern 
as  the  husbandman  does  the  vermin  that  infest  his  fields,  I  know  no 
class  of  men  on  whom  admiration  can  more  unjustly  and  more  injuri- 
ously be  bestowed.     Let  us  labour,  my  brethren,  to  direct  the  admins 
tion  and  love  of  mankind  to  another  and  infinitely  higher  kind  of 
jpreatness — ^to  that  true  magnanimity,  which  is  prodigal  of  ease  and  life 
m  the  service  of  God  and  mankind,  and  which  proves  its  courage  by 
unshaken  adherence,  amidst  scorn  and  danger,  to  truth  and  virtue. 
Let  the  records  of  past  ages  be  explored,  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  not 
the  wasteful  conqueror,  whose  path  was  as  the  whirlwind,  but  the  bene- 
£Eu;tors  of  the  human  race,  martyrs  to  the  interests  of  freedom  and 
rehgion,   meu  who  have  broken  the  chain  of  the   slave,  who  have 
traversed  the  earth  to  shed  consolation  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  or 
whose  sublime  faculties  have  explored  and  revealed  useful  and  enno- 
bling truths.     Can  nothing  be  done  to  hasten  the  time,  when  to  such 
men  eloquence  and  poetry  shall  offer  their  glowing  homage — when  for 
these  the  statue  and  monument  shall  be  erected,  the  canvass  be  ani- 
mated, and  the  laurel  entwined — and  when  to  these  the  admiration 
of  the  young  shall  be  directed,  as  their  guides  and  forerunners  to  ghrj 
and  immortality? 
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I  proceed  to  another  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  peace.  Let 
Christian  ministers  exhibi*  with  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  than 
ever  they  have  done,  the  pacific  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianity. 
My  brethren,  this  spirit  ought  to  hold  the  same  place  in  our  preaching, 
which  it  holds  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  Instead  of  being  crowded 
and  lost  among  other  subiects,  it  should  stand  in  the  front  of  Christian 
graces ;  it  should  be  inculcated  as  the  life  and  essence  of  our  religion. 
We  should  teach  men,  that  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope ;  that 
(rod  is  love  or  benevolence ;  and  that  love  is  the  brightest  communi- 
cation of  divinity  to  the  human  soul.  We  should  exhibit  Jesus  in  all 
the  amiableness  of  his  character,  now  shedding  tears  over  Jerusalem, 
and  now,  his  blood  on  Calvary,  and  in  his  last  hours  recommending  his 
own  subhme  love  as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  his  followers.  We 
should  teach  men,  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  benevolence  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  diffuse  itself  like  the  hght  and  rain  of  heaven,  to  disdain  the 
limits  of  rivers,  mountains,  or  oceans,  by  which  nations  wre  divided, 
and  to  embrace  every  human  being  as  a  brother.  Let  us  never  foi^t, 
that  our  preaching  is  evangelical,  just  in  proportion  as  it  inculcates  and 
awakens  this  disinterested  and  unbomidea  charity ;  and  that  our  hearers 
are  Christians,  just  as  far  and  no  farther  than  they  delight  in  peace 
and  beneficence. 

It  is  a  painful  truth,  which  ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  that  the 
pacific  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  been  greatly  obstructed  by  the  dispo- 
sition, which  has  prevailed  m  all  ages,  and  especially  among  Christian 
ministers,  to  give  importance  to  tlie  peculiarities  of  sects,  and  to  roar 
walls  of  partition  between  different  denominations.  Shame  ought  to 
cover  the  face  of  the  believer,  when  he  remembers,  that  under  no 
religion  have  intolerance  and  persecution  raged  more  fiercely  than  under 
the  Gospel  of  the  meek  and  forbearing  Saviour.  Christians  have  made 
the  earth  to  reek  with  blood,  and  to  resound  with  denunciation.  Can 
we  wonder,  that,  while  the  spirit  of  war  has  been  cherished  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church,  it  has  continued  to  ravage  among  the  nations  ? 
Were  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  to  bo  inculcated  with  but  half  the 
zeal,  which  has  been  wasted  on  doubtful  and  disputed  doctrines,  a  sympa- 
thy, a  co-operation,  might  in  a  very  short  time  be  produced  among  Chris- 
tians of  every  nation,  most  propitious  to  the  pacification  of  the  world.  In 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Christians  of  both  hemispheres  are  at  this  moment  brought  nearer  to 
one  another,  than  at  any  former  period;  and  an  intercourse,  founded  on 
religious  sympathies,  is  gradually  connecting  the  most  distant  regions. 
What  a  powerful  weapon  is  furaished  by  this  new  bond  of  union,  to  the 
ministers  and  fiiends  of  peace !  Should  not  the  auspicious  moment  be 
seized  to  inculcate  on  all  Christians,  in  all  regions,  that  tliey  owe  their 
first  allegiance  to  their  common  Lord  in  heaven,  whose  first,  and  last, 
and  great  command,  is  love.  Should  they  not  be  taught  to  look  with 
a  shuddering  abhorrence  on  war,  which  continually  summons  to  the 
field  of  battle,  under  opposing  standards,  the  followers  of  the  same 
Saviour,  and  commands  them  to  embrue  their  hands  in  each  others* 
blood?  Once  let  Christians  of  every  nation  be  brought  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  i>eace  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  and  their  labour  will  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Human  affairs  will  rapidly  assume  a  new  and 
milder  aspect.     The  predicted  ages  of  peace  will  dawn  on  the  world. 
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Public  opinion  will  be  purified.  The  felse  lustre  of  the  hero  will  grow 
dim.  A  nobler  order  of  character  will  be  admired  and  diffused.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  world  will  graduallj  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and 
of  his  Christ. 

Mj  friends,  I  did  intend,  but  I  have  not  time,  to  notice  the  argu- 
ments which  are  urged  in  support  of  war.  Let  me  only  say,  that  the 
common  argument,  that  war  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  boldness, 
energy,  and  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature,  will,  I  liope,  receive  a 
practical  refutation  in  the  friends  of  philanthropy  and  peace.  Let  it 
appear  in  your  lives,  that  you  need  not  this  spark  from  hell  to  kindle  a 
heroic  resolution  in  your  breasts.  Let  it  appear,  that  a  pacific  spirit 
has  no  affinity  with  a  tame  and  feeble  character.  Let  us  prove,  that 
courage,  the  virtue  which  has  been  thought  to  flourish  most  in  the  rough 
field  of  war,  may  be  reared  to  a  more  generous  height,  and  to  a  firmer 
texture,  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  Let  it  be  scon,  that  it  is  not  fear,  but 
principle,  which  has  made  us  the  enemies  of  war.  In  every  enterprise 
of  philanthropy  which  demands  daring,  and  sacrifice,  and  exposure  to 
hardship  and  toil,  let  us  embark  with  serenity  and  joy.  Be  it  our  part, 
to  exhibit  an  midauiited,  unshaken,  unwearied  resolution,  not  in 
spreading  ruin,  but  in  serving  God  and  mankind,  in  alleviating  human 
misery,  m  diffusing  truth  and  virtue,  and  especially  in  opposing  war. 
Tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  had  many  martyrs.  Let  us  bo 
willing,  if  God  sliall  require  it,  to  be  martyrs  to  its  spirit,  the  neglected, 
insulted  spirit  of  peace  and  love.  In  a  better  service  we  cannot  hve ; 
in  a  nobler  cause  we  caimot  die.  It  is  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  sup- 
ported by  Almighty  Goodness,  and  appointed  to  triumph  over  the 
passions  and  delusions  of  men,  the  customs  of  ages,  and  the  fallen 
monuments  of  the  forgotten  conqueror. 


NOTE. 

1  HAVE  deferred  to  this  place  a  few  remarks  on  the  arguments  which  are  usually 
adduced  in  support  of  war. 

War,  it  is  said,  kindles  patriotism;  by  fighting  for  our  country,  we  learn  to  love 
it.  But  the  patriotism  which  is  cherished  by  war,  is  ordinarily  hlae  and  spurious, 
a  vice  and  not  a  virtue,  a  scourge  to  the  world,  a  narrow,  unjust  passion,  which  aims 
to  exalt  a  particular  state  on  the  humiliation  and  destruction  of  other  nations.  A 
genuine,  enlightened  patriot  discerns,  that  the  welfiU'e  of  his  own  country  is 
involved  in  the  general  progress  of  society;  and,  in  the  character  of  a  patriot,  as 
well  as  of  a  Christian,  he  rejoices  in  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  other  com- 
munities, and  is  anxious  to  maintain  with  them  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

It  is  said,  that  a  military  spirit  is  the  defence  of  a  country.  But  it  more 
frequently  endangers  the  vital  interests  of  a  nation,  by  eni!)roiling  it  with  other 
states.  This  spirit,  like  every  other  passion,  is  impatient  for  gratification,  and 
often  precipitates  a  country  into  unnecessary  war.  A  people  have  no  need  of  a 
military  spirit.  Let  them  be  attached  to  their  government  and  institutions  by 
habit,  by  early  associations,  and  especially  by  experimental  conviction  of  their 
excellence,  and  they  will  never  want  means  or  spirit  to  defend  them. 

War  is  recommended  as  a  method  of  redressing  national  grievances.  But 
unhappily,  the  weapons  of  war,  from  their  very  nature,  are  often  wielded  most 
successfully   by  the   unprincipled.     Justice  and   force   have   little   congeniality. 
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Should  not  Cbristiant  everywhere  strive  to  promote  the  reference  of  national  as 
well  as  of  individual  disputes  to  an  impartial  umpire?  Is  a  project  of  this  nature 
more  extravagant  than  the  idea  of  reducing  savage  hordes  to  a  state  of  regular 
society?  The  last  has  been  accomplished.  Is  the  first  to  be  abandoned  in 
despair? 

It  is  said,  that  war  sweeps  off  the  idle,  dissolute,  and  vicious  members  of  the 
community.  Monstrous  argument!  If  a  government  may  for  this  end  plunge  a 
nation  into  war,  it  may  with  equal  justice  consign  to  the  executioner  any  number 
of  its  subjects,  >idiom  it  may  deem  a  burden  on  the  state.  The  fact  is,  that  war 
eommonly  generates  as  many  proOigates  as  it  destroys.  A  disbanded  army  fills  the 
community  with  at  least  as  many  abandoned  members  as  at  first  it  absorbed. 
There  is  another  method,  not  quite  so  summary  as  war,  of  ridding  a  country  of 
unprofitable  and  injurious  citizens,  but  vastly  more  effectual;  and  a  method,  which 
will  be  applied  with  spirit  and  success,  just  in  proportion  as  war  shall  yield  to  the 
light  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  I  refer  to  the  exertions,  which  Christians  have 
commenced,  for  the  reformation  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant  and  poor,  and 
especially  for  the  instruction  and  moral  culture  of  indigent  children.  Christians 
are  entreated  to  persevere  and  abound  in  these  godlike  efforts.  By  diffusing 
moral  and  religious  principles  and  sober  and  industrious  habits  through  the  labour- 
ing classes  of  society,  they  will  dry  up  one  important  source  of  war.  They 
will  destroy,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  materials  of  armies.  In  proportion  as 
these  classes  become  well  principled  and  industrious,  poverty  will  disappear,  the 
population  of  a  country  will  be  more  and  more  proportioned  to  its  resources,  and 
of  course  the  number  will  be  diminished  of  those,  who  have  no  alternative  but 
beggary  or  a  camp.  The  moral  care,  which  is  at  the  present  day  extended  tu  the 
poor,  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  features  of  our  age.  Christians!  remember 
that  your  proper  warfare  is  with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  exhibit  here  the  same 
unwearied  and  inventive  energy,  which  has  marked  the  warriors  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  military  spirit  favours  liberty.  But  how  is  it,  that 
nations,  after  fighting  for  ages,  are  so  generally  enslaved?  The  truth  is,  that 
liberty  has  no  foundation  but  in  private  and  public  virtue ;  and  virtue,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  the  common  growth  of  war. 

But  the  great  argument  remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  said,  that  without  war 
to  excite  and  invigorate  the  human  mind,  some  of  its  noblest  energies  will  clumber, 
and  its  highest  qualities,  courage,  magnanimity,  fortitude,  will  perish.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  if  war  is  to  be  encouraged  among  nations,  because  it  nourishes  energy 
and  heroism,  on  the  same  principle  war  in  our  families,  and  war  between  neighbour- 
hoods, villages,  and  cities,  ought  to  be  encouraged;  for  such  contests  would  equally 
tend  to  promote  heroic  daring  and  contempt  of  death.  Why  shall  not  different 
provinces  of  the  same  empire  annually  meet  with  the  weapons  of  death,  to  keep 
alive  their  courage?  We  shrink  at  this  suggestion  with  horror;  but  why  shall 
contests  of  nations,  rather  than  of  provinces  or  families,  find  shelter  under  this 
barbarous  argument? 

I  observe  again;  if  war  be  a  blessing,  because  it  awakens  energy  and  courage, 
then  the  savage  state  is  peculiarly  privileged;  for  every  savage  is  a  soldier,  and  hit 
whole  modes  of  life  tend  to  form  him  to  invincible  resolution.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, those  early  periods  of  society  were  happy,  when  men  were  called  to  contend, 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  beasts  of  prey;  for  to  these  excitements  we 
owe  the  heroism  of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  On  the  same  principle,  the  feudal  ages 
were  more  favoured  than  the  present;  for  then  every  baron  was  a  military  chief, 
every  castle  frowned  defiance,  and  every  vassal  was  trained  to  arms.  And  do  we 
really  wish,  that  the  earth  should  again  be  overrun  with  monsters,  or  abandoned 
to  savage  or  feudal  violence,  in  order  that  heroes  may  be  multiplied?  If  not,  let 
us  cease  to  vindicate  war  as  affording  excitement  to  energy  and  courage. 

I  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  in  the  preceding  discourse,  we  need  not  war  to 
awaken  human  energy.  There  is  at  least  equal  scope  for  courage  and  magnanimity 
in  blessing,  as  in  destro3nng  mankind.  The  condition  of  the  human  race  offers 
inexhaustible  objects  for  enterprise,  and  fortitude,  and  magnanimity.  In  relieving 
the  countless  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  in  exploring  unknown  regions,  in 
carrying  the  arts  and  virtues  of  civilization  to  unimproved  communities,  in  extend* 
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ing  the  bound;!  of  knowledge,  in  diffusing  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  especially  in 
spreading  the  light  and  influence  of  Christianity,  how  much  may  be  dared,  how 
much  endured!  Philanthropy  invites  us  to  services,  which  demand  the  most 
intense,  and  elevated,  and  resolute,  and  adventurous  activity.  Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  were  nations  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  would  slumber 
in  ignoble  ease;  that  instead  of  the  high-minded  murderers,  who  are  formed  on  the 
present  system  of  war,  we  should  have  effeminate  and  timid  slaves.  Christian 
benevolence  is  as  active  as  it  is  forbearing.  Let  it  once  form  (he  character  of  a 
people,  and  it  will  attach  them  to  every  important  interest  of  society.  It  will  call 
forth  sympathy  in  behalt'  of  the  suffering  in  every  region  under  heaven.  It  will  give 
a  new  extension  to  the  heart,  open  a  wider  sphere  to  enterprise,  inspire  a  courage 
of  exhaustless  resource,  and  prompt  to  every  sacrifice  and  exposure  for  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  human  race.  The  energy  of  this  principle  has  been 
tried  and  displayed  in  the  fortitude  of  the  siartjrr,  and  in  the  patient  labours  of 
those  who  have  carried  the  Gospel  into  the  dreary  abodes  of  idolatry.  Away  then 
with  the  argument,  that  war  is  needed  as  a  nursery  of  heroism.  The  school  of 
the  peaceful  Redeemer  is  infinitely  moie  adapted  to  teach  the  nobler,  as  well  as 
the  milder  virtues,  which  adorn  humanity. 
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DISCOURSE 

AT  TKY 

ORDINATION  OP  THE  REV.  JARED  SPARKS. 

Baltimore,  1819. 


1  Thes.  v.  21 :  **  Prove  all  things;  hold  fiist  that  which  i«  good." 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  occasion  not  only  justify,  but  seem 
to  demand  a  departure  from  the  course  generally  followed  by  preachers, 
at  the  introduction  of  a  brother  into  the  sacred  office.  It  is  usual  to 
speak  of  the  nature,  design,  duties,  and  advantages  of  the  Christiaii 
ministry ;  and  on  these  topics  I  should  now  be  happy  to  insist,  did  I 
not  remember  that  a  minister  is  to  be  given  this  day  to  a  religious 
society,  whose  peculiarities  of  opinion  have  drawn  upon  them  much 
remark,  and  may  I  not  add,  much  reproach.  Many  good  minds,  many 
sincere  Christians,  I  am  aware,  are  apprehensive  that  the  solemnities 
of  this  day  are  to  give  a  degree  of  influence  to  principles  which  they 
deem  false  and  injurious.  The  fears  and  anxieties  of  such  men  l 
respect ;  and,  believing  that  they  are  groimded  in  part  on  mistake,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  somo 
of  the  distmguishing  opmions  of  that  class  of  Christians  in  our  country, 
who  are  known  to  sympathise  with  this  religious  society.  I  must  ask 
your  patience,  for  such  a  subject  is  not  to  be  despatched  in  a  narrow 
compass.  I  must  also  ask  you  to  remember,  that  it  is  impos£(ible  to 
exhibit,  in  a  single  discourse,  our  views  of  every  doctrine  of  Revelation, 
much  less  the  differences  of  opinion  which  are  known  to  subsist  among 
ourselves.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  topics,  on  which  our  sentiments 
have  been  misrepresented,  or  which  distinguish  us  most  widely  from 
others.  May  I  not  hope  to  be  heard  with  candour?  God  deliver  us 
aU  from  prejudice  and  unkindness,  and  fill  us  with  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  under  which  my  thoughts  will  be 
arranged.  I  shall  endeavour  to  unfold,  1st,  The  principles  which  we 
adopt  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  And  2dly,  Some  of  the  doctrines, 
which  the  Scriptures,  so  interpreted^  seem  to  us  clearly  to  express. 

I.  We  regard  the  Scriptures  as  the  records  of  God's  succesaiTe 
revelations  to  mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect 
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revelation  of  his  will  bj  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  doctrines  seem  to  us 
to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  receive  without  reserve  or 
exception.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  equal  importance  to  all  the 
books  in  this  collection.  Our  religion,  we  believe,  lies  chiefly  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  dispensation  of  Moses,  compared  with  that  of 
Jesus,  we  consider  as  adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  a 
preparation  for  a  nobler  system,  and  chiefly  useful  now  as  serving  to 
confirm  and  illustrate  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  mast^er  of  Christians,  and  whatever  he  taught,  either  during  his 
personal  ministry,  or  by  his  inspired  Apostles,  we  regard  as  of  divine 
authority,  and  profess  to  make  the  rule  of  our  lives. 

This  authority,  which  we  give  to  the  Scriptures,  is  a  reason,  we 
conceive,  for  studying  them  with  particular  care,  and  for  inquiring 
anxiously  into  the  principles  of  interpretation,  by  which  their  true 
meaning  may  be  ascertained.  The  principles  adopted  by  the  class  of 
Christians  in  whoso  name  I  speak,  need  to  be  explained,'  because  they 
<«vre  often  misunderstood.  We  are  particularly  accused  of  making  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  are 
said  to  exalt  reason  above  revelation,  to  prefer  our  own  wisdom  to  God's. 
Loose  and  undefined  charges  of  this  kind  are  circulated  so  freely,  that 
wo  think  it  due  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  express  our 
views  with  some  particularity. 

Our  leading  principle  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  this,  that  the  Bible 
is  a  book  written  for  men,  in  the  language  of  men,  and  that  its  meaning 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other  books.  We  believe 
that  God,  when  he  speaks  to  the  human  race,  conforms,  if  we  may  so 
say,  to  the  established  rules  of  speaking  and  writing.  How  else  would 
tlio  Scriptures  avail  us  more,  than  if  communicated  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ? 

Now  all  books,  and  all  conversation,  require  in  the  reader  or  hearer 
the  constant  exercise  of  reason;  or  their  true  import  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  continual  comparison  and  inference.  Human  language, 
you  may  well  know,  admits  various  interpretations ;  and  every  word  and 
every  sentence  must  be  modified  and  explained  according  to  the  subject 
which  is  discussed,  according  to  the  purposes,  feelings,  circumstances, 
and  principles  of  the  writer,  and  according  to  the  genius  and  idioms  of 
the  language  which  he  uses.  These  are  acknowledged  principles  in  the 
interpretation  of  human  writings ;  and  a  man,  whose  words  we  should 
explam  without  reference  to  these  principles,  would  reproach  us  justly 
with  a  criminal  want  of  candour,  and  an  intention  of  obscuring  or 
distorting  his  meaning. 

Were  the  Bible  written  in  a  Liuguago  and  style  of  its  own,  did  it 
consist  in  words,  which  admit  but  a  single  sense,  and  of  sentences 
wholly  detached  from  each  other,  there  would  be  no  place  for  the 
principles  now  laid  down.  We  could  not  reason  about  it,  as  about  other 
writings.  But  such  a  book  would  be  of  little  worth ;  and  perhaps,  of 
all  books,  the  Scriptures  correspond  least  to  this  description.  The 
Word  of  God  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same  hand,  which  we  see  in  his 
works.  It  has  infinite  connexions  and  dependencies.  Every  proposition 
is  linked  with  others,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  others ;  that  its  full 
and  precise  import  may  be  understood.  Nothing  stands  alone.  The 
New  To»»tament  b  built  on  the  Old.     The  Christian  dispensation  is  a 
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continuation  of  the  Jewish,  the  completion  of  a  vast  scheme  of  providence, 
requiring  great  extent  of  view  in  the  reader.  Still  more,  the  Bible 
treats  of  subjects  on  which  we  receive  ideas  from  other  sources  besides 
itself;  such  subjects  as  the  nature,  passions,  relations,  and  duties  of 
man ;  and  it  expects  us  to  restrain  and  modifj  its  language  bj  the 
known  truths,  which  observation  and  experience  furmsh  on  these 
topics. 

We  profess  not  to  know  a  book,  which  demands  a  more  frequent 
exercise  of  reason  than  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  now  made 
on  its  infinite  connexions,  we  may  observe,  that  its  stjle  nowhere  affects 
the  precision  of  science,  or  the  accuracjr  of  definition.  Its  language  is 
singularly  glowing,  bold,  and  figurative,  demanding  more  frequent 
departures  from  the  literal  sense,  than  that  of  our  own  age  and  comitry, 
and  consequently  demanding  more  continual  exercise  of  judgment. — 
We  find,  too,  that  the  different  portions  of  this  book,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  general  truths,  refer  perpetually  to  the  times  when  they 
were  written,  to  states  of  societv,  to  modes  of  thinking,  to  controversies 
in  the  church,  to  feelings  and  usages  which  have  passed  away,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  extending 
to  all  times,  and  places,  what  was  of  temporary  and  local  application. — 
We  find,  too,  that  some  of  these  books  are  strongly  marked  by  the 
genius  and  character  of  their  respective  writers,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  not  so  guide  the  Apostles  as  to  suspend  tlie  peculiarities  of  their 
minds,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  and  of  the  influences 
under  which  they  were  placed,  is  one  of  the  preparations  for  under- 
standing their  writings.  With  these  views  of  the  Bible,  we  feel  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  exercise  our  reason  upon  it  perpetually,  to  compare, 
to  infer,  to  look  beyond  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  to  seek  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  aim  of  the  wi-iter,  his  true  meaning;  and,  in 
general,  to  make  use  of  what  is  known,  for  explaining  what  is  difficult, 
and  for  discovering  new  truths. 

Need  I  descend  to  particulars,  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures  demand 
the  exercise  of  reason?  Take,  for  example,  the  style  in  which  they 
generally  speak  of  Crod,  and  observe  how  habitually  they  apply  to  him 
human  passions  and  organs.  Recollect  the  declarations  of  Christ,  that 
he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword ;  that  unless  we  eat  his  flesh, 
and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no  life  in  us ;  that  we  must  hate  father 
and  mother,  and  pluck  out  the  right  eye ;  and  a  vast  number  of  passages 
equally  bold  and  unlimited.  Recollect  tlie  unqualified  manner  m  which 
it  is  said  of  Christians,  that  they  possess  all  thmgs,  know  all  things,  and 
can  do  all  things.  Recollect  the  verbal  contradiction  between  Paul  aiid 
James,  and  the  apparent  clashing  of  some  parts  of  Paul's  writings  with 
the  general  doctrines  and  end  of  Christianity.  I  might  extend  the 
enumeration  indefinitely ;  and  who  does  not  see,  that  we  must  hmit  all 
these  passages  by  the  laiown  attributes  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
human  nature,  and  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
80  as  to  give  the  language  a  quite  different  import  from  what  it  would 
require,  had  it  been  applied  to  different  beings,  or  used  in  different 
connexions. 

Enough  has  been  saidi  to  show  in  what  sense  we  make  use  of  rwison 
in  interpreting  Scripture.  From  a  variety  of  possible  interpretations, 
we  select  that  which  accords  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state 
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of  tho  writer,  with  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  with  the  general  strain 
of  Scripture,  with  the  known  character  and  will  of  God,  and  with  the 
obvious  and  acknowledged  laws  of  nature.  In  other  firords,  we  believe 
that  God  never  contradicts,  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  what  he  teaches 
in  another ;  and  never  contradicts,  in  revelation,  what  he  teaches  in  his 
works  and  providence.  And  we  therefore  distrust  every  interpretation, 
which,  after  deliberate  attention,  seems  repugnant  to  any  established 
truth.  We  reason  about  the  Bible  precisely  as  civilians  do  about  the 
constitution  imder  which  we  live ;  who,  you  know,  are  accustomed  to 
limit  one  provision  of  that  venerable  instrument  by  others,  and  to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  its  parts,  by  inquiring  into  its  general  spirit,  into 
the  mtentions  of  its  authors,  and  mto  Uie  prevalent  feelings,  impressions, 
and  circumstances  of  the  time  when  it  was  framed.  Without  those 
principles  of  interpretation,  we  frankly  acknowledge,  that  we  cannot 
defend  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Deny  us  tliis  latitude, 
and  we  must  abandon  this  book  to  its  enemies. 

We  do  not  announce  tliese  principles  as  original,  or  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  All  Christians  occasionally  adopt  them,  not  excepting  those 
who  most  vehemently  decry  them,  when*  they  happen  to  menace  some 
favourite  article  of  their  creed.  All  Christians  arc  compelled  to  use 
them  in  their  controversies  with  infidels.  All  sects  employ  them  in 
their  warfare  with  one  another.  All  willingly  avail  themselves  of  reason, 
when  it  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  own  party,  and  only 
complain  of  it,  when  its  weapons  wound  themselves.  None  reason 
more  frequently  tlian  those  from  whom  we  differ.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  fabric  they  rear  from  a  few  slight  hints  about  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents;  and  how  ingeniously  they  extract,  from  detached  passages, 
mysterious  doctrines  about  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not  blame  them 
for  reasoning  so  abundantly,  but  for  violating  the  fundamental  rules  of 
reasoning,  for  sacrificing  the  plain  to  the  obscure,  and  the  general  strain 
of  Scripture  to  a  scanty  number  of  insulated  texts. 

We  objwt  strongly  to  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  human 
reason  is  often  spoken  of  by  our  adversaries,  because  it  leads,  we  believe, 
to  universal  scepticism.  If  reason  be  so  dreadfully  darkened  by  the 
faU,  that  its  most  decisive  judgments  on  religion  are  unworthy  of  trust, 
then  Christianity,  and  even  natural  theolof^y,  must  be  abandoned ;  for 
the  existence  and  veracity  of  God,  and  the  divine  ori^nal  of  Christianity, 
are  conclusions  of  reason,  and  must  stand  or  &11  with  it.  If  revelation 
be  at  war  with  this  faculty,  it  subverts  itself,  for  the  great  question  of 
its  truth  is  left  by  God  to  be  decided  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  how  nearly  the  bigot  and  the  sceptic  approach.  Both  would 
annihilate  our  confidence  in  our  faculties,  and  both  throw  doubt  and 
confusion  over  every  truth.  We  honour  revelation  too  highly  to  make 
it  tho  antagonist  of  reason,  or  to  believe  that  it  caUs  us  to  renomice  our 
highest  powers. 

We  indeed  grant,  that  the  use  of  reason  in  religion  is  accompanied 
with  danger,  i^ut  wo  ask  any  honest  man  to  look  ))ack  on  the  history 
of  the  church,  and  say,  whether  the  renunciation  of  it  be  not  still  more 
dangerous.  Besides,  it  is  a  plain  &ct,  that  men  reason  as  erroneously 
on  all  subjects,  as  on  relision.  Who  does  not  know  the  wild  and 
groundless  theories,  which  have  been  framed  in  physical  and  pohtical 
science  t    But  who  ever  supposed,  that  we  must  cease  to  exercise  reason 
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on  nature  and  society,  because  men  have  erred  for  ag&s  in  explaining 
them  ?  We  grant,  that  the  passions  continually,  and  sometimes  &tally, 
disturl)  the  rational  faculty  in  its  inquiries  into  revelation.  The 
ambitious  contrive  to  find  doctrines  in  the  Bible,  which  favour  their  love 
of  dominion.  The  timid  and  dejected  discover  there  a  doomj  system, 
and  the  mystical  and  fanatical,  a  visionary  theology.  The  vicious  can 
find  examples  or  assertions  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  late 
repentance,  or  of  acceptance  on  easy  terms.  The  ralsely  refined 
contrive  to  light  on  doctrines  which  have  not  been  soiled  hj  vulgar 
handling.  But  the  passions  do  not  distract  the  reason  in  reli^ons,  any 
more  than  in  other  inquiries,  which  excite  strong  and  general  interest ; 
and  this  foculty,  of  consequence,  is  not  to  be  renounced  in  religion, 
imless  we  are  prepared  to  discard  it  universally.  The  true  inference 
from  the  almost  endless  errors,  which  have  darkened  theology,  is,  not 
that  we  are  to  neglect  and  disparage  our  powers,  but  to  exert  them 
more  patiently,  circumspectly,  uprightly.  The  worst  errors,  after  all, 
have  sprung  up  in  that  church  which  proscribes  reason,  and  demands 
from  its  members  imphcit  fedth.  The  most  pernicious  doctrines  have 
been  the  growth  of  the  darkest  times,  when  the  general  creduHty 
encouraged  bad  men  and  enthusiasts  to  broach  their  dreams  anil 
inventions,  and  to  stifle  the  faint  remonstrances  of  reason,  by  the 
menaces  of  everlasting  perdition.  Say  what  we  may,  God  has  given 
us  a  rational  nature,  ana  will  call  us  to  account  for  it.  We  may  let  it 
sleep,  but  we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Revelation  is  addressed  to  us  as 
rational  beings.  We  may  wish,  in  our  sloth,  that  God  had  given  us  a 
system,  demanding  no  labour  of  comparing,  limiting,  and  inferring.  But 
such  a  system  would  be  at  variance  with  the  whole  character  of  our 
present  existence ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  revelation  as  it 
IS  given  to  us,  and  to  interpret  it  by  the  help  of  the  faculties,  which  it 
everywhere  supposes,  and  on  which  it  is  founded. 

To  the  views  now  given,  an  objection  is  commonlv  ursed  from  the 
character  of  God.  We  are  told,  that  God  being  infinitely  wiser  than 
men,  his  discoveries  will  surpass  human  reason.  In  a  revelation  fi-om 
such  a  teacher,  we  ought  to  expect  propositions,  wliich  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  one  another,  and  which  may  seem  to  contradict 
estabUshed  truths ;  and  it  becomes  us  not  to  question  or  explain  them 
away,  but  to  beUeve,  and  adore,  and  to  submit  our  weak  and  carnal 
reason  to  the  Divine  W^ord.  To  this  objection,  we  have  two  short 
answers.  We  say,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  teacher  of  infinite 
wisdom,  should  expose  those,  whom  he  would  teach,  to  infinite  error. 
But  if  once  we  admit,  that  propositions,  which  in  their  hteral  sense 
annear  plainly  repugnant  to  one  another,  or  to  any  known  truth,  are 
still  to  be  hterally  understood  and  received,  what  possible  limit  can  we 
set  to  the  belief  of  contradictions?  What  shelter  have  we  from  the 
wildest  fanaticism,  which  can  always  quote  passages,  that,  in  their 
literal  and  obvious  sense,  give  support  to  its  extravagances  ?  How  can 
the  Protestant  escape  from  trausubstantiation,  a  doctrine  most  clearly 
taught  us,  if  the  submission  of  reason,  now  contended  for,  be  a  duty? 
How  can  we  even  hold  feist  the  truth  of  revelation,  for  if  one  apparent 
contradiction  may  be  true,  so  may  another,  and  the  proposition,  that 
Christianity  is  fedse,  though  involving  inconsistency,  may  still  be  a  verity  ? 

We  answer  again,  that,  if  God  be  infinitely  wise,  he  cannot  sport 
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with  the  understandings  of  his  creatures.  A  wise  teacher  discovers  his 
wisdom  in  adapting  himself  to  the  capacities  of  his  pupils,  not  in 
perplexing  them  with  what  is  unintelligible,  not  in  distressing  them 
with  apparent  contradictious,  not  in  filling  them  witli  a  sceptical  oistxust 
of  their  own  powers.  An  infinitelj  wise  teacher,  who  knows  the  precise 
extent  of  our  minds,  and  the  best  method  of  enlightening  them,  will 
surpass  all  other  instructors  in  bringing  down  truth  to  our  apprehension, 
and  in  showing  its  loyeliness  and  harmony.  We  ought,  indeed,  to 
expect  occasional  obscuritj  in  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  which  wais 
written  for  past  and  future  ages,  as  well  as  for  the  present  But  Grod*8 
wisdom  is  a  pledge,  that  whateyer  is  necessary  for  us,  and  necessary  for 
salvation,  is  revealed  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  and  too  consistently 
to  be  questioned,  by  a  sound  and  upright  mind.  It  is  not  the  mark  of 
wisdom,  to  use  an  unintelligible  phrasecdogy,  to  communicate  what  is 
above  our  capacities,  to  confuse  and  unsettle  the  intellect  by  appearances 
of  contradiction.  We  honour  our  Heavenly  Teacher  too  much  to  ascribe 
to  him  such  a  revelation.  A  revelation  is  a  gift  of  light  It  cannot 
thicken  our.  darkness,  and  multiply  our  perplexities. 

11.  Having  thus  stated  the  principles  according  to  which  we  interpret 
Scripture,  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  great  head  of  this  discourse, 
which  is,  to  state  some  of  the  views  which  we  derive  from  that  sacred 
book,  particularly  those  which  distinguish  us  from  other  Christians. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  m  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  or 
that  there  is  one  God,  and  one  only.  To  this  truth  we  give  infinite 
importance,  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  an^r  man 
spoil  us  of  it  by  vain  philosophy.  The  proposition,  that  there  is  one 
God,  seems  to  us  exceedingly  plain.  We  understand  by  it,  that  there 
is  one  being,  one  mind,  one  person,  one  intelligent  a^nt,  and  one  only, 
to  whom  underived  and  infinite  perfection  and  dommion  belong.  We 
conceive,  that  these  words  could  have  conveyed  no  other  meaning  to 
the  simple  and  uncultivated  people,  who  were  set  apart  to  be  the 
dep>ositories  of  this  great  truth,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  those  hair-breadth  distinctions  between  bemg  and  person, 
which  the  sagacity  of  later  ages  has  discovered.  We  find  no  intimation, 
that  this  language  was  to  be  taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  or  that  God's 
unity  was  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  oneness  of  other  intelligent 
beings. 

We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  whibt  acknowledginjg 
m  words,  it  subverts  in  effect,  the  unity  of  God.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  there  are  three  infinite  and  equal  persons,  possessing  supreme 
divinity,  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Each  of  these 
persons,  as  described  by  theologians,  has  his  own  particular  consciousness, 
will,  and  perceptions.  They  love  each  other,  converse  with  each  other, 
and  delight  in  each  other's  society.  They  perform  different  parts  in 
man's  redemption,  each  having  his  appropriate  ofiSce,  and  neither  doing 
the  work  of  the  other.  The  Son  is  Mediator  and  not  the  Father.  The 
Father  sends  the  Son,  and  is  not  himself  sent ;  nor  is  he  conscious,  like 
the  Son,  of  taking  flesh.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  intelligent  agents, 
possessed  of  different  consciousnesses,  different  wills,  and  different 
perceptions,  performing  different  acts,  and  sustaining  different  relations ; 
and  if  these  things  do  not  imply  and  constitute  Uiroe  minds  or  beings, 
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we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  three  minds  or  beings  are  to  be 
formed.  It  is  difference  of  properties,  and  acts,  and  consciousness, 
which  loads  us  to  the  belief  ox  different  intelligent  beings,  and  if  this 
mark  fails  us,  our  whole  knowledge  fiedls ;  we  have  no  proof,  that  all  the 
agents  and  persons  in  the  uniyerse  are  not  one  and  the  same  mind. 
When  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  tliree  Gods,  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  represent  to  ourselyes  three  agents,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  similar  marks  and  peculiarities  to  those  which  separate  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  when  common  Christians  hear  these  persons  spoken 
of  as  conycrsing  with  each  other,  loying  each  other,  and  performing 
different  acts,  how  can  thej  help  regardmg  them  as  different  beings, 
different  minds? 

We  do,  then,  with  all  earnestness,  though  without  reproaching  our 
brethren,  protest  against  the  irrational  and  unscriptural  aoctiine  of  the 
Trinity.  *'  To  us,"  as  to  the  Apostle  and  the  primitive  Christians, 
'•  there  is  one  God,  even  the  Father."  With  Jesus,  we  worship  the 
Father,  as  the  only  Hying  and  true  God.  We  are  astonished,  tlu^  any 
man  can  read  the  New  Testament,  and  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the 
Father  alone  is  God.  We  hear  our  Saviour  continually  appropriating 
this  character  to  the  Father.  We  find  the  Father  continuallv  distin- 
guished from  Jesus  by  this  title.  '*  God  sent  his  Son."  *'  God  anoint- 
ed Jesus."  Now,  how  singular  and  inexplicable  is  this  phraseology, 
which  fills  the  New  Testament,  if  this  title  belong  equally  to  Jesus,  and 
if  a  principal  object  of  this  book  is  to  reveal  him  as  God,  as  partaking 
equsdly  with  the  Father  in  supreme  divinity !  We  challenge  our  oppo- 
nents to  adduce  one  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  word  God 
means  three  persons,  where  it  is  not  limited  to  one  person,  and  where, 
unless  turned  from  its  usual  sense  by  the  connexion,  it  does  not  mean 
the  Father.  Can  stron^r  proof  be  given,  that  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  is  not  a  fundtmiental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

This  dootrine,  were  it  true,  must,  from  its  difficulty,  singularity,  and 
importance,  have  been  laid  down  with  ^reat  clearness,  guarded  with  great 
care ,  and  stated  with  aU  possible  precision .  But  where  does  this  statement 
appear  ?  From  the  many  passages  which  treat  of  God,  we  ask  for  one, 
one  only,  in  which  we  are  told,  Uiat  he  is  a  threefold  being,  or,  that  he 
is  three  persons,  or  that  he  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  On  the 
conti'ary,  in  the  New  Testament,  where,  at  least,  we  might  expect  many 
express  assertions  of  this  nature,  God  is  declared  to  be  one,  without  the 
least  attempt  to  prevent  the  acceptation  of  the  words  in  theit  common 
sense ;  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  and  addressed  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, that  is,  in  language  which  was  universally  understood  to  intend  a 
single  person,  and  to  which  no  other  idea  could  have  been  attached, 
witi^out  an  express  admonition.  So  entirely  do  the  Scriptures  abstain 
from  stating  the  Trinitjr,  that  when  our  opponents  would  insert  it  into 
their  creeds  and  doxologies,  they  are  competed  to  leave  the  Bible,  and 
to  invent  forms  or  wonfa  altogether  unsanctioned  by  Scriptural  phraseo- 
logy. That  a  doctrine  so  strange,  so  liable  to  misapprehension,  so 
fundamental  as  this  is  said  to  be,  and  requiring  such  careful  exposition, 
should  be  left  so  undefined  and  improtected,  to  be  n^ade  out  by  infer- 
ence, aiid  to  be  hunted  through  distant  and  detached  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, this  is  a  difficulty,  which,  we  think,  no  ingenuity  can  explain. 

We  have  another  difficulty.    Christiauity,  it  must  be  remembered, 
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was  planted  and  grew  up  amidst  sharp-sighted  enemies,  who  oyerlooked 
no  objecticomble  part  of  the  system,  and  who  must  have  fastened  wiUi 
great  earnestness  on  a  doctrine  involving  such  apparent  contradictions 
as  the  Trinity.  We  cannot  conceive  an  opinion,  against  which,  the 
Jews,  who  pnded  themselves  on  an  adherence  to  God*s  unity,  would 
have  raised  an  equal  clamour.  Now,  how  happens  it,  that  in  the  apos- 
tolic writings,  which  relate  so  much  to  objections  a^nst  Christianity, 
and  to  tho  controversies  which  grew  out  of  this  rehgion,  not  one  word 
is  said,  implying  that  objections  were  brought  against  the  Gospel  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty,  not  one  word  is  uttered  in  its  defence  and 
explanation,  not  a  word  to  rescue  it  from  reproach  and  mistake?  This 
argument  has  almost  the  force  of  demonstration.  We  are  persuaded, 
that,  had  three  divine  persona  been  announced  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  all  equal,  and  all  infinite,  one  of  whom  was  the  very  Jesus 
who  had  lately  died  on  a  cross,  this  peculiarity  of  Christianity  would 
have  almost  absorbed  every  other,  and  the  great  labour  of  the  Apostles 
would  liave  been  to  repel  the  continual  assaults,  which  it  would  have 
awakened.  But  the  fact  is,  that  not  a  whisper  of  objection  to  Chris- 
tianity, on  that  account,  reaches  our  ears  from  the  apostohc  age. 
In  the  Epistles  we  see  not  a  trace  of  controversy  called  forth  by  the 
Trinity. 

We  have  further  objections  to  this  doctrine,  drawn  from  its  practical 
influence.  We  regard  it  as  un&vourable  to  devotion,  by  divicung  and 
distracting  the  mind  in  its  conmiunion  with  God.  It  is  a  great  excel- 
lence of  the  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  that  it  offers  to  us  one  object  of 
supremo  homage,  adoration,  and  love.  One  Infinite  Father,  one  Being 
of  beings,  one  original  and  fountain,  to  whom  we  may  refer  all  good,  in 
whom  all  our  powers  and  affections  may  be  concentrated,  and  whose 
lovely  and  venerable  nature  may  pervade  all  our  thoughts.  True  piety, 
when  directed  to  an  undivided  Deity,  has  a  chasteness,  a  singleness, 
most  favourable  to  rehgious  awe  and  love.  Now,  the  Trinity  sets 
before  us  three  distinct  objects  of  supreme  adoration ;  three  infinite 
persons,  having  equal  claims  on  our  hearts ;  three  divine  agents,  per- 
forming dJlFerent  oifices,  a!id  to  be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  in 
different  relations.  And  is  it  possible,  we  ask,  that  the  weak  and  bmited 
mind  of  man  can  attach  itself  to  these  with  the  same  power  and 
joy,  as  to  One  Infinite  Father,  the  only  First  Cause,  in  whom  all  the 
blessings  of  nature  and  redemption  meet  as  their  centre  and  source  ? 
Must  not  devotion  be  distractea  by  the  equal  and  rival  claims  of  three 
equal  persons,  and  must  not  the  worship  of  the  conscientious,  consistent 
Christian,  be  disturbed  by  an  apprehension,  lest  he  withhold  from  one 
or  another  of  these,  his  due  proportion  of  homage? 

We  also  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  injures  devotion,  not 
only  by  joining  to  the  Father  other  objects  of  worsnip,  but  by  taking 
from  the  Fatlier  the  supreme  affection,  which  is  his  due,  and  transfer- 
ring it  to  the  Son.  This  id  a  most  important  view.  That  Jesus  Christ, 
if  exalted  into  the  infinite  Divinity,  should  be  more  interesting  than  the 
Father,  is  precisely  what  might  bis  expected  from  history,  and  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  Men  want  an  object  of  worship  like  them- 
selves, and  the  great  secret  of  idolatry  lies  in  this  propensity.  A  Grod» 
clothed  in  our  form,  and  feelinj?  our  wants  and  sorrows,  speaks  to  our  weak 
nature  more  strongly,  than  a  Father  in  heaven,  a  pure  spirit,  invisible  and 
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unapproachable,  save  by  the  reflecting  and  purified  mind. — We  think  too, 
that  the  peculiar  offices  ascribed  to  Jesus  by  the  popular  theology,  make 
him  the  most  attractive  person  in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  the 
depositary  of  the  justice,  the  vindicator  of  the  rights,  the  avenger  of  the 
laws  of  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Son,  the  brightness  of 
the  divine  mercy,  stands  between  the  incensed  Deity,  and  guilty  human- 
ity; exposes  his  meek  head  to  the  storms,  and  his  compassionate  breast 
to  the  sword  of  the  divine  justice;  bears  our  whole  loaa  of  punishment, 
and  purchases  with  his  blood  eveir  blessing  which  descends  from  hea- 
ven. Need  we  state  the  eflTect  of  these  representations,  especially  on 
common  minds,  for  whom  Christianity  was  chiefly  designed,  and  whom 
it  seeks  to  bring  to  the  Father  as  the  loveliest  bemg?  We  do  believe, 
that  the  worship  of  a  bleeding,  suffering  God,  tends  strongly  to  absorb 
the  mind,  and  to  draw  it  from  other  objects,  just  as  the  human  tender- 
ness of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  given  her  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the 
devotions  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome.  We  believe,  too,  that  this  worship, 
though  attractive,  is  not  most  fitted  to  spiritualise  the  mind,  that  it 
awakens  human  transport,  rather  than  that  deep  veneration  of  the  moral 
perfections  of  God,  which  is  the  essence  of  piety. 

2.  Having  thus  given  our  views  of  the  unity  of  God,  I  proceed  in  the 
second  place  to  observe,  that  we  believe  in  the  unity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
We  bebeve  that  Jesus  is  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  being,  its  truly  one 
as  we  are,  and  equally  distinct  from  the  one  God.  We  complain  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that,  not  satisfied  witli  making  Grod  three  beings, 
it  makes  Jesus  Christ  two  beings,  and  thus  intixxluces  infinite  confusion 
into  our  conceptions  of  his  character.  This  corruption  of  Christianitj, 
alike  repugnant  to  common  sense  and  to  the  general  strain  of  Scripture,  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  a  taUse  philosophy  in  disfiguring  the 
simple  truth  of  Jesus. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  being  one  mind, 
one  conscious  intelligent  principle,  whom  we  can  understand,  consists 
of  two  souls,  two  mmds ;  the  one  divine,  the  other  human ;  the  one 
weak,  the  other  almighty;  the  one  ignorant,  the  other  omniscient 
Now  we  maintain,  that  this  is  to  make  Christ  two  beings.  To  denomi- 
nate him  one  person,  one  being,  and  yet  to  suppose  him  made  up  of 
two  minds,  innnitely  different  from  eacn  other,  is  to  abuse  and  confound 
language,  and  to  throw  darkness  over  all  our  conceptions  of  intelligent 
natures.  According  to  the  common  doctrine,  each  of  these  two  minds  in 
Christ  has  its  own  consciousness,  its  own  will,  its  own  perceptions. 
They  have  in  fact  no  common  properties.  The  divine  mina  feels  none 
of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the  human,  and  the  human  is  infinitely 
removed  from  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  tlie  divine.  Can  you 
conceive  of  two  beings  in  the  universe  more  distinct?  We  have  always 
thought  that  one  person  was  constituted  and  distinguished  by  one  con- 
sciousness. The  aoctrine,  that  one  and  the  same  person  should  have  two 
consciousnesses,  two  wills,  two  souls,  infinitely  different  from  each  other, 
this  we  think  an  enormous  tax  on  human  credulity. 

We  say,  that  if  a  doctrine,  so  strange,  so  difficult,  so  remote  from  all 
the  previous  conceptions  of  men,  be  indeed  a  part  and  an  essential  part 
of  revelation,  it  must  be  taught  with  great  distinctness,  and  we  ask  our 
brethren  to  point  to  some  plain,  direct  passage,  where  Christ  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  two  minds  infinitely  different,  yet  constituting  one 
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^rson.  We  find  none*  Other  Christiaiis,  indeed,  tell  us,  that  this 
doctrine  is  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  some  texts 
ascribe  to  Jesus  Cluist  human,  and  others  divine  properties,  and  tliat 
to  reconcile  these,  we  must  suppose  two  minds,  to  which  these  properties 
may  be  referred.  In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  certain 
difdcult  passages,  which  a  just  criticism  can  m  a  great  degree,  if  not 
wholly,  explain,  we  must  invent  an  hypothesis  vastly  more  difficult,  and 
involving  gross  absurdity.  We  are  to  find  our  way  out  of  a  labyrinth, 
by  a  clue  which  conducts  us  into  mazes  infinitely  more  inextricable. 

Surely,  if  Jesus  Christ  felt  that  he  consisted  of  two  minds,  and  that 
this  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  religion,  his  phraseology  respiting 
himself  would  have  been  coloured  by  this  peculiarity.  The  univers^ 
language  of  men  is  framed  upon  the  idea,  that  one  person  is  one  person, 
is  one  mind  and  one  soul ;  and  when  the  multitude  heard  this  language 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  they  must  have  taken  it  in  its  usual  sense,  and  must 
have  referred  to  a  single  soul  all  which  he  sp>oke,  unless  expressly 
instructed  to  interpret  it  differently.  But  where  do  we  find  this 
instruction?  Where  do  you  meet,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase- 
ology which  abounds  in  Trinitarian  books,  and  which  necessarily  grows 
from  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Jesus?  Where  does  this  divine 
teacher  say,  ''  This  I  speak  as  God,  and  this  as  man;  this  is  true  only 
of  my  human  mind,  this  only  of  my  divine?"  Where  do  we  find  in  the 
Epistles  a  trace  of  this  strange  phraseology?  Nowhere.  It  was  not 
needed  in  that  day.     It  was  demanded  by  the  errors  of  a  later  age. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Christ  is  one  mind,  one  being,  and,  I  add,  a 
being  distinct  from  the  one  God.  That  Christ  is  not  the  one  God,  not 
the  same  being  with  the  Father,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our 
former  head,  in  which  we  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  God 
is  a  fiction.  But  on  so  imp>ortant  a  subject,  I  would  add  a  few  remarks. 
We  wish,  that  those  from  whom  we  differ,  would  weigh  one  striking 
fact.  Jesus,  in  his  preaching,  continually  spoke  of  God.  The  word 
was  always  in  his  mouth.  We  ask,  does  he,  by  tliis  word,  ever  mean 
himself?  We  say,  never.  On  the  contrary,  he  most  plainly  distin- 
guishes between  God  and  himself,  and  so  do  his  disciples.  How  this  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea,  that  the  mamfestation  of  Christ,  as  God, 
was  a  primary  object  of  Christianity,  our  adversaries  must  determine. 

If  we  examine  the  passages  in  which  Jesus  is  distinguished  from  God, 
we  shall  see,  that  they  not  only  speak  of  him  as  another  being,  but  seem 
to  labour  to  express  his  inferiority.  lie  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the 
Son  of  God,  sent  of  God,  receiving  all  his  powers  from  God,  working 
miracles  because  God  was  with  him,  judging  justly  because  God  taught 
him,  having  claims  on  our  belief,  because  he  was  anointed  and  seated 
by  God,  and  as  able  of  himself  to  do  nothing.  The  New  Testament  is 
filled  with  this  language.  Now  we  ask,  what  impression  this  language 
was  fitted  and  intended  to  make?  Could  any,  who  heard  it,  have 
imagined  that,  Jesus  was  the  very  God  to  whom  he  was  so  industriously 
declared  to  be  inferior ;  the  very  Being  by  whom  he  was  sent,  and  from 
whom  he  professed  to  have  received  ms  message  and  power?  Let  it 
here  be  remembered,  that  the  human  birth,  and  bodily  form,  and 
humble  circumstances,  and  mortal  suffering^  of  Jesus,  must  all  have 
prepared  men  to  interpret,  in  the  most  unciualified  manner,  the  language 
m  which  his  inferiority  to  God  was  declared.     Why,  Uien,  was  tms 
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language  used  so  continually,  and  without  limitation,  if  Jesus  were  tbo 
Supreme  Deity,  and  if  this  truth  were  an  essential  part  of  his  religion? 
I  repeat  it,  the  human  condition  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  tended  strongly 
to  exclude  from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  his  proper  Godhead;  and,  of 
course,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  New  Testament  perpetual  care 
and  effort  to  counteract  this  tendency,  to  hold  him  forth  as  the  same 
being  with  his  Father,  if  this  doctrine  were,  as  is  pretended,  the  soul 
and  centre  of  his  rehgion.  We  should  expect  to  find  the  phraseology 
of  Scripture  cast  into  the  mould  of  this  doctrine,  to  hear  funiliarly  of 
God  the  Son,  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  to  be  told,  that  to  us  there 
is  one  God  even  Jesus.  But  instead  of  this,  the  inferiority  of  Christ 
pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  only  impUed  in  the  general 
phraseology,  but  repeatedly  and  decidedly  expressed,  and  unaccompanied 
with  any  admonition  to  prevent  its  application  to  his  whole  nature. 
Could  it,  then,  have  been  the  great  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  to 
exhibit  Jesus  as  the  Supreme  God? 

I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  will  be  met  by  two  or  three  tejts,  in 
which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  by  a  class  of  passages,  not  very  numerous, 
in  which  divine  properties  are  said  to  be  ascribed  to  him.  To  these  wo 
offer  one  plain  answer.  We  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  established 
and  obvious  principles  of  criticism,  that  language  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  known  properties  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Every  man  knows,  that  the  same  words  convey  very  different  ideas, 
when  used  in  relation  to  different  beings.  Thus,  Solomon  built  the 
temple  in  a  different  manner  from  the  architect  whom  ho  employed ; 
and  God  repents  differently  from  man.  Now,  we  maintain,  that  the 
known  properties  and  circumstances  of  Christ,  his  birth,  suff[>rings,  and 
death,  his  constant  habit  of  speaking  of  God  as  a  distinct  being  from 
himself,  his  praying  to  God,  his  ascribing  to  God  all  his  power  and  offices, 
these  acknowledged  properties  of  Christ,  we  say,  obhge  us  to  interpret 
tlie  comparatively  few  passages  which  are  thought  to  make  him  the 
Supreme  God,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  distinct  and  inferior 
nature.  It  is  our  duty  to  explain  such  texts,  by  tlie  rule  which  we 
apply  to  other  texts,  in  which  human  beings  are  called  gods,  and  are 
said  to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  know  and  possess  ail  tilings, 
and  to  be  nlled  with  all  God's  fiilness.  These  latter  passages  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  modify,  and  restrain,  and  turn  from  the  most  obvious  sense, 
because  this  sense  is  opposed  to  the  known  properties  of  the  beings  to 
whom  they  relate;  and  we  maintain,  tliat  we  adhere  to  the  sair.e 
principle,  and  use  no  greater  latitude,  in  explaining,  as  we  do,  the 
passngcs  which  are  thought  to  support  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

Trinitarians  profess  to  derive  some  important  advantages  from  their 
mode  of  viewing  Christ.  It  furnishes  them,  they  tell  us,  with  an  infinite 
atonement,  for  it  shows  them  an  infinite  being  suffering  for  their  sins. 
The  confidence  with  which  this  fallacv  is  repeated  astonishes  us.  When 
pressed  with  the  question,  whether  they  really  believe,  that  the  infiinite 
and  unchangeable  God  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross,  they  acknowledge 
that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  Christ's  human  mind  alone  sustained  the 
pains  of  death.  How  have  we,  then,  an  infinite  sufferer?  1*his 
language  seems  to  us  an  imposition  on  common  minds,  and  very 
dero^tory  to  God's  justice,  as  if  this  attribute  could  be  satisfied  by  a 
sophism  and  a  fiction. 
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We  ai*e  also  told,  that  Christ  is  a  more  interesting  object,  that  his  love 
and  mercy  are  more  felt,  when  he  is  yicwed  as  the  Supreme  God, 
who  left  his  glorj  to  take  humanity  and  to  suffer  for  men.  That 
Trinitarians  are  strongly  moved  by  this  representation,  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny ;  but  we  think  their  emotions  altogether  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  their  own  doctrines.  They  talk  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity's  leaving  his  glory  and  his  Father's  bosom,  to  visit  and  save  the 
world.  But  this  second  person,  being  the  unchangeable  and  infinite 
God,  was  evidently  incapable  of  parting  with  the  least  degree  of  his 
perfection  and  felicity.  At  the  moment  of  his  taking  flesh,  he  yr&s  as 
intimately  present  with  his  Father  aa  before,  and  equaSy  with  his  Father, 
filled  heaven,  and  earth  and  immensity.  This  Trinitarians  acknowledge ; 
and  still  they  profess  to  be  touched  and  overwhehned  by  the  amazing 
humiliation  oi  this  immutable  being !  But  not  only  does  their  doctrine, 
when  fully  explained,  reduoe  Christ's  humiliation  to  a  fiction,  it  almost 
wholly  destroys  the  impression  with  which  his  cross  ought  to  be  viewed. 
According  to  their  doctrine,  Christ  was  comparatively  no  sufferer  at  all. 
It  is  true  his  human  mind  suffered;  but  this  they  tell  us,  was  an 
infinitely  small  part  of  Jesus,  bearing  no  more  proportion  to  his  whole 
nature,  than  a  single  hair  of  our  heads  to  the  whole  body,  or  than  a  drop 
to  the  ocean.  The  divine  mind  of  Christ,  that  which  was  most  properly 
himself,  was  infinitelv  happy,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  suffering  of 
his  humanity.  Whilst  hanging  on  the  cross,  he  was  the  happiest  being 
in  the  universe,  as  happy  as  the  infinite  Father;  so  that  his  pains, 
compared  with  his  felicity,  were  nothing.  This  Trinitariails  do,  and 
must  acknowledge.  It  follows  necessarily  from  the  immutableness  of 
the  divine  nature,  which  they  ascribe  to  Clirist;  so  that  their  system, 
justly  viewed,  robs  his  death  of  interest,  weakens  our  sympathy  with 
his  sufferings,  and  is,  of  all  others,  most  unfavourable  to  a  love  of  Christ, 
founded  on  a  sense  of  his  sacrifices  for  mankind.  We  esteem  our  own 
views  to  be  vastly  more  affecting.  It  is  our  belief,  that  Christ's 
humiliation  was  real  and  entire,  that  the  whole  Saviour,  and  not  a  part 
of  him,  suffered,  that  his  crucifixion  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  unmixed 
agony.  As  we  stand  round  his  cross,  our  minds  are  not  distracted,  nor 
our  sensibility  weakened,  by  contemplating  him  as  composed  of 
incongruous  and  infinitely  differing  minds,  and  as  having  a  balance  of 
infinite  felicity.  We  recognise  in  the  dying  Jesus  but  one  mind.  This, 
we  think,  renders  his  sufferings,  and  his  patience  and  love  in  bearing 
them,  incomparably  more  impressive  and  affecting  than  the  system  we 
oppose. 

3.  Having  thus  given  our  belief  on  two  great  points,  namely,  that 
there  is  one  God,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  being  distinct  from,  and 
inferior  to  God,  I  now  proceed  to  another  point  on  which  we  lay  still 
greater  stress.  Wo  behove  in  the  moral peffectian  of  God.  We  consider 
no  part  of  theology  so  important  as  that  which  treats  of  God's  moral 
character ;  and  we  value  our  views  of  Christianity  chiefly,  as  they  assert 
his  amiable  and  venerable  attributes. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  regard  to  this  subject,  aU  Christians  agree, 
that  all  ascribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  infinite  justice,  goodness,  and 
holiness.  We  replyt  that  it  is  very  possiUe  to  speak  of  God  magnificently, 
and  to  think  of  him  meanly;  to  apply  to  his  person  high  sounding 
epithets,  and  to  his  government  principles  which  make  him  odious.    The 
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Heathens  called  Jupiter  the  greatest  and  the  best ;  but  his  history  was 
black  with  cruelty  and  lust.  We  cannot  judge  of  men's  real  ideas  of 
Grod  by  their  general  language,  for  in  all  ages  they  have  hoped  to  soothe 
the  Deity  by  adulation.  We  must  enquire  into  their  particular  views 
of  his  purposes,  of  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of  his 
dbposition  towsuxls  his  creatures. 

We  conceiye  that  Christians  have  generally  leaned  towards  a  yery 
injurious  view  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  have  too  often  felt,  as  if  he 
were  raised,  by  his  greatness  and  sovereignty,  above  the  principles  of 
morality,  above  those  eternal  laws  of  equity  and  rectitude,  to  which  all 
other  beings  are  subjected.  We  believe,  that  in  no  being  is  the  sense 
of  right  so  strong,  so  omnipotent,  as  in  God.  We  beheve  that  his 
almighty  power  is  entirely  submitted  to  his  perceptions  of  rectitude ;  and 
this  is  the  ground  of  our  piety.  It  is  not  because  he  is  our  Creator 
merely,  but  because  ho  created  us  for  good  and  holy  purposes ;  it  is  not 
because  his  will  is  irresistible,  but  because  his  wiU  is  the  perfection  of 
virtue,  that  we  pay  him  allegiance.  We  cannot  bow  before  a  being, 
however  great  and  powerful,  who  governs  tyrannically.  We  respect 
nothing  but  excellence,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  We  venerate 
not  the  loftiness  of  Goa's  throne,  but  the  equity  and  goodness  in  which 
it  is  established. 

We  beheve  that  God  is  infinitely  good,  kind,  benevolent,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  these  words ;  good  in  disposition,  as  well  as  in  act ;  good,  not 
to  a  few,  but  to  all ;  good  to  every  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
system. 

We  beheve,  too,  that  God  is  just ;  but  we  never  forget,  that  his  justice 
is  the  justice  of  a  good  being,  dwelling  in  the  same  mind,  and  acting  in 
harmony,  with  perfect  benevolence.  By  this  attribute,  we  miderstaud 
God*s  infinite  regard  to  virtue  or  moral  worth,  expressed  in  a  moral 
government;  that  is,  in  giving  excellent  and  equitable  lo^ws,  and  in 
conferring  such  rewards,  and  inflicting  such  punishments,  as  are  best 
fitted  to  secure  their  observance.  God's  justice  has  for  its  end  the 
highest  virtue  of  the  creation,  and  it  punishes  for  this  end  alone,  and 
thus  it  coincides  with  benevolence ;  for  virtue  and  happiness,  though  not 
the  same,  are  inseparably  conjoined. 

God's  justice  thus  viewed,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  mercy.  According  to  the  prevalent  systems  of  theology,  these 
attributes  are  so  discordant  and  jarring,  that  to  reconcile  them  is  the 
hardest  task,  and  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  infinite  wisdom. 
To  us  they  seem  to  be  intimate  friends,  always  at  peace,  breathing  the 
same  spirit,  and  seeking  the  same  end.  By  God's  mercy,  we  understand 
not  a  bhnd  instinctive  compassion,  which  forgives  without  reflection, 
and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  This  we  acknowledge, 
would  be  incompatible  with  justice,  and  also  with  euhghteiicd  benevolence, 
God's  mercy,  as  wo  imderstand  it,  desires  strongly  the  happuiess  of  the 
guilty,  but  only  through  their  penitence.  It  has  a  regard  to  character 
as  truly  as  his  justice.  It  defers  punishment,  and  suffers  long,  tliat  the 
sinner  may  return  to  liis  duty,  but  leaves  the  impenitent  and  unyielding, 
to  tlie  fearful  retribution  threatened  in  God's  Word. 

To  give  our  views  of  God  in  one  word,  we  believe  in  his  Parental 
character.  We  ascribe  to  him,  not  oidy  the  name,  but  the  dispositions 
and  principles  of  a  father.      We  beherc  that  he  has  a  father's  conoem 
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for  his  creatures,  a  father's  desire  for  their  improyement,  a  Other's 
equity  in  propoilioning  his  commands  to  their  powers,  a  father's  joy  in 
their  progress,  a  father's  readiness  to  receive  the  penitent,  and  a  fisither's 
justice  for  the  incorrigible.  We  look  upon  this  world  as  a  place  of 
education,  in  which  he  is  training  men  by  prosperity  and  adyersity,  by 
aids  and  obstructions,  by  conflicts  of  reason  and  passions,  by  motiyes 
to  duty  and  temptations  to  sin,  by  a  various  disciplme  suited  to  free  and 
moral  beings,  for  union  with  himself,  and  for  a  sublimd  and  ever-growing 
virtue  in  heaven. 

Now,  we  object  to  the  systems  of  religion,  which  prevail  among  us, 
tliat  they  are  adverse,  in  a  greater  or  loss  degree,  to  these  purifying^ 
(comforting,  and  honourable  views  of  Grod ;  that  they  take  from  us  our 
Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  for  him  a  being,  whom  we  cannot  love 
if  we  would,  and  whom  we  ought  not  to  love  if  we  could.  We  object 
particularly  on  this  ground,  to  that  system,  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  name  of  Orthodoxy,  and  which  is  now  industriously  propagated 
through  our  country.  This  system,  indeed,  takes  various  shapes,  but 
in  a]l,  it  casts  dishonour  on  the  Creator.  According  to  its  old  and 
genuine  form,  it  teaches,  that  Grod  brings  us  into  life  wholly  depraved, 
80  that  under  the  innocent  features  of  our  childhood,  is  hidden  a  nature 
averse  to  all  ^ood,  and  propenso  to  all  evil, — a  nature  which  exposes  us 
to  God's  displeasure  and  wrath,  even  before  we  have  acquired  power  to 
understand  our  duties,  or  to  reflect  upon  our  actions.  According  to  a 
more  modem  exposition,  it  teaches,  that  we  came  from  the  hands  of  our 
Maker  with  such  a  constitution,  and  are  placed  under  such  influences  and 
circumstances,  as  to  render  certain  and  infallible  the  total  depravity  of 
every  human  being,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  moral  agency ;  and  it 
also  teaches,  that  the  offence  of  the  child,  who  brings  into  life  this 
ceaseless  tendency  to  unmingled  crime,  exposes  him  to  the  sentence  of 
everlasting  damnation.  Now,  according  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
morality  we  maintain,  that  a  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  unfailingly 
disp>osing  it  to  evil  and  to  evil  alone,  would  absolve  it  from  guilt ;  that  to 
give  existence  under  this  condition  would  argue  unspeakable  cruelty ; 
and  that  to  punish  the  sin  of  this  unhappily  constituted  child  with  endless 
ruin,  would  be  a  wrong  imparalleled  by  the  most  merciless  despotism. 

This  sytem  also  teaches,  that  God  selects  from  this  corrupt  mass  a 
number  to  be  saved,  and  plucks  them,  by  a  special  influence,  from  the 
common  ruin ;  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  though  left  without  that  special 
grace  which  their  conversion  requires,  are  commanded  to  repent  undei 
penalty  of  aggravated  woe  ;  and  that  forgiveness  b  promised  them,  on 
terms  which  their  very  constitution  infallibly  disposes  them  to  reject, 
and  in  rejecting  which  diey  awfully  enhance  the  punishments  of  helL 
These  proffers  of  forgiveness  and  exhortations  of  amendment,  to  beings 
bom  under  a  blighting  curse,  fill  our  minds  with  a  horror  which  we  want 
wonls  to  express. 

That  this  religious  system  does  not  produce  all  tlie  effects  on  cliaracter, 
which  might  be  anticipated,  we  most  joyfully  admit.  It  is  often,  very 
often,  counteracted  by  nature,  conscience,  common  sense,  by  the  general 
strain  of  Scripture,  by  the  mild  example  and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  many  positive  declarations  of  Goa's  universal  kindness  and  perfect 
equity.  But  still  we  think  that  we  see  its  unhappy  influence.  It  tends 
to  discourage  the  timid,  to  give  excuses  to  the  bad,  to  feed  the  vanity 
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of  the  fenatical,  and  to  offer  skelter  to  the  bad  feelings  of  the  malignant 
By  shocking,  as  it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and 
by  exhibiting  a  severe  and  partial  Deity,  it  tends  strongly  to  pervert 
the  moral  faculty,  to  form  a  gloomy,  forbidding,  and  servile  religion, 
and  to  lead  men  to  substitute  censoriousness,  bitterness,  and  persecution, 
for  a  tender  and  impartial  charity.  We  think,  too,  that  this  system, 
which  begins  with  aegrading  human  nature,  may  be  expected  to  end 
in  pride;  for  pride  grows  out  of  a  consciousness  of  high  distinction, 
however  obtained,  and  no  distinction  is  so  great  as  that  which  is  made 
between  the  elected  and  abandoned  of  God. 

The  false  and  dishonourable  views  of  God,  which  have  now  been 
stated,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  resist  unceasingly.  Other  errors  we 
can  pass  over  with  comparative  indifference.  But  we  ask  our  opponents 
to  leave  to  us  a  God,  worthy  of  our  love  and  trust,  in  whom  our  moral 
sentiments  may  delight,  in  whom  our  weaknesses  and  sorrows  may 
find  refuge.  We  chng  to  the  Divine  perfections.  We  meet  them 
everywhere  in  creation,  we  read  them  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  a  lovelv 
image  of  them  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  gratitude,  love,  and  veneration,  cab 
on  us  to  assert  them.  Reproached,  as  we  often  are,  by  men,  it  is  our 
consolation  and  happiness,  that  one  of  our  chief  offences  is  the  zeal 
with  which  we  vindicate  the  dishonoured  goodness  and  rectitude  of  God. 

4.  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  unity  of  €rod ;  of  the  unity  of  Jesus, 
and  liis  inferiority  to  God ;  and  of  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character ; 
I  now  proceed  to  give  our  views  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
purposes  of  his  mission.  With  regard  to  the  great  object  which  Jesus 
came  to  accomplish,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  mistake.  We 
believe,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  effect  a  moral,  or  spiritual 
deliverance  of  mankind;  that  is,  to  rescue  men  from  sin  and  its 
consequences,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  everlasting  purity  and 
happiness.  We  believe,  too,  that  he  accomplishes  this  sublime  purpose 
by  a  variety  of  methods ;  by  his  instructions  respecting  God's  unity, 
parental  character,  and  moral  government,  which  are  admirably  fitted 
to  reclaim  the  world  from  idolatry  and  impiety,  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  obedience  of  the  Creator ;  by  his  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
and  of  divine  assistance  to  those  who  labour  for  progress  m  moral 
excellence ;  by  the  light  which  he  has  thrown  on  the  path  of  duty ;  by 
his  own  spotless  example,  in  which  the  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  virtue 
shine  forth  to  warm  and  ^cken,  as  well  as  guide  us  to  perflBction ;  bj 
his  threatenings  against  incorrigible  guilt ;  by  his  glorious  discoveries 
of  immortality ;  by  his  suflEerings  and  death ;  by  that  signal  event,  the 
resurrection,  which  powerfully  bore  witness  to  his  divine  mission,  and 
brought  down  to  men's  senses  a  future  life ;  by  his  continual  intercession, 
which  obtains  for  us  spiritual  aid  and  blessings ;  and  by  the  power  with 
which  he  is  invested  of  raisin?  the  dead,  judging  the  world,  and 
conferring  the  everlasting  rewards  promised  to  the  faithfuL 

We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  diflFerence  of  opinion 
•xists  among  us,  in  regard  to  an  interesting  part  of  Christ's  mediation  ; 
I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  precise  influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgive- 
ness. Many  suppose,  that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it 
was  a  principal  means  of  confirming  his  religion,  and  of  giving  it  a 
power  over  the  mind ;  in  other  words,  that  it  procures  forgiveness  by 
leading  to  that  repentance  and  virtue,  which  is  the  great  and  only  con- 
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(lition  on  wbicb  forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  aro  dissatisfied 
with  this  explanation,  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar,  that  we 
ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  influence  in  removing 
punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may  not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it 
contributes  to  this  end. 

Whilst,  however,  we  differ  in  explaining  tlie  connexion  between 
Christ's  death  and  human  forgiveness,  a  connexion  which  we  all  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  we  agree  in  rejecting  many  sentiments  which  prevail 
in  regard  to  his  mediation.  The  idea,  which  is  conveyed  to  common 
minds  by  the  popular  system,  that  Christ's  death  has  an  influence  in 
making  God  placable,  or  merciful,  in  awakening  his  kindness  towards 
men,  we  reject  with  strong  disapprobation.  We  are  happy  to  find,  that 
this  very  dishonourable  notion  is  disowned  by  intelligent  Christians  of 
that  class  from  which  we  differ.  We  recollect,  however,  that  not  long 
ago,  it  was  common  to  hear  of  Christ,  as  having  died  to  appease  God^ 
wrath,  and  to  pay  the  debt  of  sinners  to  his  inflexible  justice ;  and  we 
have  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  language  of  popular  religious  books, 
and  tlie  common  mode  of  stating  the  doctnne  of  Christ's  mediation,  still 
communicate  very  degrading  views  of  God's  character.  They  give  to 
multitudes  the  impression,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  produces  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  God  towards  man,  and  that  in  tliis  its  efficacy  chiefly 
consists.  No  error  seems  to  us  more  pernicious.  We  can  endure  no 
shade  over  the  pure  goodness  of  God.  We  earnestly  maintain,  that 
Jesus,  instead  of  C/alling  forth  in  any  way  or  degree,  the  mercy  of  the 
Fatlier,  was  sent  by  that  mercy  to  be  our  Saviour  ;  tliat  he  is  nothing 
to  the  human  race,  but  what  he  is  by  God's  appointment ;  that  ho  com- 
municates nothing  but  what  God  empowers  him  to  bestow ;  that  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  originally,  essentially,  and  eternally  placable,  and 
disposed  to  forgive ;  and  that  his  unborrowed,  underived,  and  unchange- 
able love,  is  the  only  fountain  of  what  flows  to  us  through  his  Son.  We 
conceive,  that  Jesus  \^  dishonoured,  not  glorified,  by  ascribing  to  him 
an  influence,  which  clouds  the  splendour  of  Divine  benevolence. 

We  farther  agree  in  rejecting,  as  unscriptural  and  absurd,  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  popular  system,  of  the  manner  in  which  Christ's 
death  procures  forgiveness  for  men.  This  system  used  to  teach  as  its 
fundamental  principle,  that  man  having  sinned  against  an  infinite  Being, 
has  contracteil  infinite  guilt,  and  is  consequently  exposed  to  an  infuiite 
penalty.  We  ]>elieve,  however,  that  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may 
be  called,  which  overlooks  the  obvious  maxim,  that  the  guilt  of  a  being 
must  be  proportioned  to  his  nature  and  powers,  has  £dlen  into  disuse. 
Still  the  system  teaches,  that  sin,  of  whatever  degree,  exposes  to  endless 
punishment,  and  that  the  whole  human  race,  being  in&llibly  involved 
by  their  nature  in  sin,  owe  this  awful  penalty  to  the  justice  of  their 
Cfreator.  It  teaches,  that  this  penalty  cannot  bo  remitted,  in  consist- 
ency with  the  honour  of  the  divme  law,  unless  a  substitute  be  found  to 
endure  it  or  to  sufi^er  an  equivalent.  It  ako  teaches,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  no  substitute  is  adequate  to  this  work,  save  the  infi- 
nite God  himself ;  and  accordingly,  €rod,  in  his  second  person,  took  on 
him  human  nature,  that  he  might  pay  to  his  own  justice  the  debt  of 
punishment  incurred  by  men,  and  might  thus  reconcile  forgiveness  with 
tlie  claims  and  threatenings  of  his  law.     Such  is  the  prevalent  system. 

2M 
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Now,  to  U8,  this  doctrine  seems  to  carry  on  its  front,  strong  marks  of 
absurdity,  and  we  maintain  that  Christianity  ought  not  to  be  encum- 
bered with  it,  unless  it  be  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  fully  and 
expressly.  We  ask  our  adversaries,  then,  to  point  to  some  plain  pas- 
sages where  it  is  taught.  We  ask  for  one  text,  in  which  we  are  told 
that  God  took  human  nature,  that  he  might  make  an  infinite  satis&c- 
tion  to  his  own  justice ;  for  one  text,  wliich  teUs  us,  that  human  guilt 
requires  an  infinite  substitute ;  that  Christ's  sufferings  owe  their  effi- 
cacy to  their  being  borne  by  an  infinite  being;  or  that  his  dirino 
nature  gives  infinite  value  to  the  sufferings  of  the  human.  Not  one 
icord  of  this  description  can  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  not  a  text,  which 
even  hints  at  these  strange  doctrines.  They  are  altogether,  we  believe, 
the  fictions  of  theologians.  Christianity  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for 
them.  We  are  astonished  at  their  prevalence.  What  can  be  plainer, 
tlian  that  God  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  a  sufferer,  or  bear  a  penalty  in 
tlie  room  of  his  creatures?  How  dishonourable  to  him  is  the  supposi- 
tion, that  his  justice  is  now  so  severe,  as  to  exact  infinite  punishment 
for  the  sins  of  frail  and  feeble  men,  and  now  so  easy  and  yielding,  as  to 
accept  the  limited  pains  of  Christ's  human  soul,  as  a  full  equivaknt  for 
the  endless  woes  due  from  tlie  world  ?  How  plain  is  it  also,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  that  God,  instead  of  being  plenteous  in  forgiveness, 
never  forgives ;  for  it  seems  absurd  to  s}>eak  of  men  as  forgiven,  when 
their  whole  punishment,  or  an  equivalent  to  it,  is  borne  by  a  substitute? 
A  scheme  more  fitted  to  obscure  tlie  brightness  of  Christianity  and  tho 
mercy  of  God,  or  less  suited  to  give  comfort  to  a  guilty  and  troubled 
mind,  could  not,  we  tliink,  be  easily  framed. 

We  believe,  too,  that  this  system  is  unfavourable  to  the  character. 
It  naturally  leads  men  to  think,  that  Christ  came  to  change  God's  mind, 
rather  than  their  own ;  tliat  the  highest  object  of  his  mission,  was  to 
avert  punishment,  rather  than  to  communicate  holiness ;  and  that  a 
large  part  of  reUgion  consists  in  disparaging  good  works  and  human 
virtue,  for  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  value  of  Christ's  vicarious 
sufferings.  In  this  way,  a  sense  of  the  infinite  importance  and  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  personal  improvement  is  weakened,  and  high 
sounding  praises  of  Christ's  cross  seem  often  to  be  substituted  for  obe- 
dience to  his  precepts.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  so  learned  Jesus. 
Whilst  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  he  come  to  rescue  us  from 
punishment,  we  beheve,  that  he  was  sent  on  a  still  nobler  errand,  namel j, 
to  deliver  us  from  sin  itself,  and  to  form  us  to  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
virtue.  We  regard  him  as  a  Saviour,  chiefly  as  he  is  the  light, 
physician,  and  guide  of  the  dark,  diseased,  and  wandering  mind.  No 
influence  in  the  universe  seems  to  us  so  glorious,  as  uiat  over  the 
character;  and  no  redemption  so  worthy  of  thankfulness,  as  the 
restoration  of  tlie  soul  to^urity.  Without  this,  pardon,  were  it  possi- 
ble, would  be  of  little  value.  Why  pluck  the  sinner  from  hell,  if  a  hell 
be  left  to  bum  in  his  own  breast  ?  Why  raise  him  to  heaven,  if  he 
remain  a  stranger  to  its  sanctity  and  love  ?  With  these  impressions, 
we  are  ac>customed  to  value  the  Gospel  chiefly  as  it  abounds  in  effectual 
aids,  motives,  excitements  to  a  generous  and  divine  virtue.  In  this  vir- 
tue, as  in  a  common  centre,  we  see  all  its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises 
meet ;  and  we  believe,  that  £uth  in  this  religion  is  of  no  worth,  and 
contributes  nothing  to  salvation,  any  fiuilier  tJ^an  as  it  uses  these  doc- 
trines, precept**,  promises,  and  the  whole  life,  charc.cter,  sufferings,  and 
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triumphs  of  Josus,  as  tlio  means  of  purifying  the  mind,  of  changing  it 
into  the  likeness  of  his  celestial  excellence. 

5.  Having  thus  stated  our  views  of  the  highest  object  of  Christ's 
mission,  that  it  is  the  recovery  of  men  to  virtue,  or  holiness,  I  shall 
now,  in  the  last  place,  give  our  views  of  the  nature  of  Christian  virtue, 
or  true  holiness.  We  believe  tliat  all  virtue  lias  its  foundation  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  that  is,  in  conscience,  or  his  sense  of  duty,  and 
in  the  power  of  forming  his  temper  and  life  according  to  conscience. 
We  believe  that  these  moral  faculties  are  the  grounds  of  responsibility, 
and  the  highest  distinctions  of  human  nature,  and  tliat  no  act  is 
praiseworthy,  any  farther  than  it  springs  from  their  exertion.  We 
believe,  tliat  no  dispositions  infused  into  us  without  our  own  moral 
activity,  are  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  therefore,  we  reject  the  doctrine 
of  irresistible  divine  influence  on  the  human  mind,  moulding  it  into 
goodness,  as  marble  is  hewn  into  a  statue.  Such  goodness,  if  this 
word  may  be  used,  would  not  be  the  object  of  moral  approbation,  any 
more  than  the  instinctive  affections  of  inferior  animals,  or  the 
(constitutional  amiableness  of  human  beings. 

By  those  remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  importance  of  Go<rs 
aid  or  Spirit ;  but  by  his  Spirit,  we  mean  a  moral,  illuminating,  and 
persuasive  influence,  not  physical,  not  compulsory,  not  involving  a 
necessity  of  virtue.  Wo  object,  strongly,  to  the  idea  of  many  Christians 
respecting  man's  impotence  and  God's  irresistible  agency  on  the  heart, 
beheving  tliat  they  subvert  our  responsibility  and  the  laws  of  our  moral 
nature,  tliat  thev  make  men  machmes,  that  they  cast  on  God  the  blame 
of  all  evil  deeas,  tliat  they  discourage  good  minds,  and  inflate  the 
fanatical  with  wild  conceits  of  immediate  and  sensible  inspiration. 

Among  tlio  virtues,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the  love  of  God.  We 
believe,  tliat  this  principle  is  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  our  being, 
that  we  were  made  for  union  with  our  Creator,  that  his  infinite  perfection 
is  the  only  sufficient  object  and  true  resting-place  for  the  insatiable 
desires  and  unlimited  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  without 
him,  our  noblest  sentiments,  admiration,  veneration,  hope,  and  love, 
would  wither  and  decav.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  love  of  God  is  not 
only  essential  to  happiness,  but  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  all 
tlie  virtues ;  that  conscience,  without  the  sanction  of  God's  autliority 
and  retributive  justice,  would  be  a  weak  director;  that  benevolence, 
unless  nourished  by  communion  witli  his  goodness,  and  encouraged  by 
his  smile,  could  not  thrive  amidst  the  selfishness  and  thanklessness  of 
the  world  ;  and  that  self-government,  without  a  sense  of  the  divine 
inspection,  would  hardly  extend  beyond  an  outward  and  partial  purity. 
God,  as  he  is  essentially,  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  and  virtue,  so  he  is 
the  life,  motive,  and  sustainer  of  virtue  in  the  human  soul. 

But  whilst  we  earnestly  inculcate  the  love  of  God,  we  believe  that 
groat  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  counterfeits.  We  think 
that  much  which  is  called  piety  is  worthless.  Many  have  fallen  into 
tlie  error,  that  there  can  be  no  excess  in  feelings  which  have  God  for 
tliefr  object ;  and,  distrusting  as  coldness  that  self-possession,  without 
which  virtue  and  devotion  lose  all  their  dignity,  they  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagances,  which  have  brought  contempt  on  piety. 
Most  certainly,  if  the  love  of  God  be  that  which  often  bears  its  name, 
the  less  we  have  of  it  the  better.  If  religion  be  the  shipwreck  of 
understanding,  we  cannot  keep  too  far  from  it.     On  this  subject,  wo 
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always  speak  plainly.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our  reason  to  the  reputation 
of  zeal.  We  owe  it  to  truth  and  religion  to  maintain,  that  fanaticism, 
partial  insanity,  sudden  impressions,  and  ungovernable  transports,  are 
anything  rather  tlian  piety. 

'We  conceive,  that  the  true  love  of  God  is  a  moral  sentiment,  founded 
on  a  clear  perception,  and  consisting  in  a  high  esteem  and  veneration 
of  his  moral  perfections.  Thus,  it  perfectly  coincides,  and  is  in  fact 
the  same  thinff,  with  tlie  love  of  virtue,  rectitude,  and  goodness.  You 
Vill  easily  judge,  then,  what  we  esteem  the  surest  and  only  decisive 
signs  of  piety.  We  lay  no  stress  on  strong  excitements.  We  esteem 
him,  and  him  only  a  pious  man,  who  practically  conforms  to  God's 
moral  perfections  and  government;  who  shows  his  delight  in  God*8 
benevolence,  by  loving  and  serving  his  neighbour ;  his  dcbght  in  God's 
justice, .  by  being  resolutely  upright ;  his  sense  of  God's  purity,  by 
regulating  his  thoughts,  unagination,  and  desires ;  and  whose  conver- 
sation, business,  and  domestic  life,  are  swayed  by  a  regard  to  God's 
presence  and  authority.  In  all  things  else  men  may  deceive  themselves. 
Disordered  ncn^s  may  give  them  strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
impressions.  Texts  of  Scripture  may  come  to  them  as  from  Heaven. 
Their  whole  souls  may  bo  moved,  and  their  confidence  in  God's  favour 
be  undoubting.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  religion.  The  question  is, 
do  they  love  God's  commands,  in  which  his  character  is  fully  expressed, 
and  give  up  to  these  their  habits  and  passions  ?  Without  this,  ecstasy 
is  a  mockery.  One  surrender  of  desire  to  God's  will,  is  worth  a  thousand 
transports.  We  do  not  judge  of  the  bent  of  men's  minds  by  their 
raptures,  any  more  than  wo  judge  of  the  natural  direction  of  a  tree 
during  a  storm.  We  rather  suspect  loud  profession,  for  we  have 
observed,  that  deep  feeling  is  generally  noiseless,  and  least  seeks  display. 

We  would  not,  by  these  remarks,  be  understood  as  wishing  to  exclude 
from  religion,  warmth,  and  oven  transport.  We  honour,  and  highly 
value  true  religious  sensibility.  We  believe,  tliat  Christianity  is 
intended  to  act  powerfully  on  our  whole  nature,  on  the  heart  as  well  aa 
the  miderstanding  and  the  conscience.  We  conceive  of  heaven  as  a 
state  where  the  love  of  God  will  be  exalted  into  an  unbounded  fervour 
and  joy ;  and  we  desire,  in  our  pilffrimage  hero,  to  drink  into  the  spirit 
of  that  better  world.  But  we  thmk,  that  religious  warmth  is  only  to 
be  valued,  when  it  springs  natui*ally  from  an  improved  character,  when 
it  comes  unforced,  when  it  is  the  recompense  of  obedience,  when  it  is 
the  warmth  of  a  mind  which  understands  God  by  boins  like  him,  and 
when,  instead  of  disordering,  it  exalts  the  understandmg,  invigorates 
conscience,  gives  a  pleasure  to  common  duties,  and  is  seen  to  exist  in 
connexion  with  cheerfulness,  judiciousness,  and  a  reasonable  frame  of 
mind.  When  we  observe  a  fervour,  called  religious,  in  men  whose 
general  character  expresses  little  refinement  and  elevation,  and  whose 
piety  seems  at  war  with  reason,  we  pay  it  little  respect.  We  honour 
religion  too  much  to  give  its  sacred  name  to  a  feverish,  forced, 
fluctuating  zeal,  which  has  little  power  over  the  life. 

Another  important  branch  of  virtue,  we  believe  to  be  love  to  Christ. 
The  greatness  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  spirit  with  which  he  executed 
it,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  bore  for  our  salvation,  we  feel  to  be 
strong  claims  on  our  gratitude  and  veneration.  We  see  in  nature  no 
beauty  to  be  compared  with  the  loveliness  of  his  character,  nor  do  we 
find  on  earth  a  benefiictor  to  whom  we  owe  an  equal  debt.     We  read 
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his  history  with  delight,  and  leam  from  it  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
We  are  particularly  touched  by  hia  death,  which  was  endured  for  our 
redemption,  and  by  that  strength  of  charity  which  triumphed  over  his 
pains.  His  resurrection  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope  of  immortality. 
His  intercession  gives  us  boMness  to  draw  nigh^to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  we  look  up  to  heaven  with  new  desire,  when  we  think,  that  if  we 
follow  him  hero,  we  shall  there  see  his  benignant  countenance  and 
enjoy  his  friendship  for  ever. 

I  need  not  express  to  you  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  benevolent 
virtues.  We  attach  such  importance  to  these,  that  we  are  sometimes  : 
reproached  with  exalting  them  above  piety.  We  regard  the  spirit  of  • 
love,  cliarity,  meekness,  forgiveness,  liberality,  and  beneficence,  as  the 
badge  and  distinction  of  Christians,  as  the  brightest  image  we  can  bear 
of  God,  as  the  best  proof  of  piety.  On  this  subject,  I  need  not,  and 
cannot  enlarge ;  but  there  is  one  branch  of  ben«3volence  which  I  ought 
not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  because  we  think  that  we  conceive  of  it  more 
higldy  and  justly  than  many  of  our  brethren.  I  refer  to  the  duty  of 
candour,  charitable  judgment,  especially  towards  those  who  diflfer  in 
religious  opinion.  We  think,  that  in  nothing  have  Christians  so  widely 
departed  from  their  religion,  as  in  tliis  particular.  We  read  witn 
astonishment  and  horror,  the  history  of  the  church;  and  sometimes 
when  we  look  back  on  the  fires  of  persecution,  and  on  tlie  zeal  of 
Cluistians,  in  building  up  walls  of  separation,  and  in  giving  up  one 
another  to  perdition,  we  feel  as  if  wo  wore  reading  the  records  of  aa 
infernal,  rather  than  a  heavenly  kingdom.  An  enemy  to  every  religion, 
if  asked  to  describe  a  Christian,  would,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
depict  him  as  an  idolater  of  his  own  distinguishing  opinions,  covered 
with  badges  of  party,  shutting  his  eyes  on  the  virtues  and  his  ears  on 
the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  arrogating  all  excellence  to  his  own 
sect,  and  all  saving  power  to  his  own  creed,  sheltering  under  the  name 
of  pious  zeal  the  love  of  domination,  the  conceit  of  infallibility,  and  the 
spirit  of  intolerance,  and  trampling  on  men's  rights  under  the  pretence 
of  saving  their  souls. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  plainer  obligation  on  beings  of  our  frail 
and  falhble  nature,  who  are  instructed  in  the  duty  of  candid  judgment, 
than  to  abstain  from  condemning  men  of  apparent  conscientiousness 
and  sincerity,  who  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  that  of  differing 
from  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  differing,  too,  on 
points  of  great  and  acknowledged  obscurity.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
hardihood  of  those,  who,  with  Christ's  warnings  sounding  in  their  ears, 
take  on  them  the  responsibility  of  making  creeds  for  his  church,  and 
cast  out  professors  of  virtuous  lives  for  imagined  errors,  for  the  guilt  of 
thinking  for  themselves.  Wo  know  that  zeal  for  truth  is  the  cover  for 
this  usurpation  of  Christ's  prerogative ;  but  we  think  that  zeal  for  truth, 
as  it  is  called,  is  very  suspicious,  except  in  men,  whose  capacities  and 
advantages,  whose  patient  deliberation,  and  wliose  improvements  in 
humility,  mildness,  and  candour,  give  them  a  right  to  hope  that  their 
views  are  more  just  than  those  of  their  neighbours.  Much  of  what 
passes  for  a  zeal  for  truth,  we  look  upon  with  little  respect,  for  it  often 
appears  to  thrive  most  luxuriantly  wnero  otlier  virtues  shoot  up  thinly 
and  feebly ;  and  wo  have  no  gratitude  for  those  reformers,  who  would 
force  upon  us  a  doctrine  which  has  not  sweetened  their  own  tempers, 
or  made  them  better  men  than  their  neighbours. 
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We  aro  accnistomed  to  think  much  of  the  difficulties  atteudiug  reli^ous 
inquiries ;  difficulties  springing  from  the  slow  development  of  our  mmds, 
from  the  power  of  early  unpressions,  from  tlie  state  of  society,  frora 
human  authority,  from  the  general  neglect  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
from  the  want  of  just  principles  of  criticism  and  of  important  helps  in 
interpreting  Scripture,  and  from  various  other  causes.  We  find,  that 
on  no  subject  have  men,  and  even  good  men,  engrafted  so  many  strango 
conceits,  wild  tlieories,  and  fictions  of  fancy,  as  on  religion ;  and  remem- 
bering, as  wo  do,  that  we  ourselves  are  sharers  of  the  common  frailty, 
we  dare  not  assume  infallibihty  in  the  ti'catment  of  our  fellow-Christians, 
or  encourage  in  common  Cliristians,  who  have  httle  time  for  investigation, 
the  habit  of  denoun(dng  and  contenmin^  other  denominations,  perhaps 
more  enlightened  and  virtuous  than  their  own.  Charity,  forbearance, 
a  dehght  m  the  virtues  of  different  sects,  a  backwardness  to  censure  and 
condemn,  those  are  virtues,  which,  however  poorly  practised  by  us,  we 
admire  and  recommend;  and  we  would  rather  joui  ourselves  to  the 
church  in  which  they  abound,  than  to  any  other  communion,  however 
elated  with  the  belief  of  its  own  orthodoxy,  however  strict  in  guarding 
its  creed,  however  burning  with  zeal,  against  imagined  error. 

I  have  thus  given  the  distinguishing  views  of  those  Christians  in 
whose  names  1  have  spoken.  We  liave  embraced  this  system,  not  hastily 
or  lightly,  but  after  much  deliberation,  and  we  hold  it  fast,  not  merely 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  but  because  we  I'egard  it  as  purifying 
truth,  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness,  as  able  to  '*work  mightdy 
"and  to  bring  forth  fruit"  m  them  who  believe.  That  we  wish  to 
spread  it,  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal ;  but  we  think,  that  we  wish  its 
dmusion,  because  we  regard  it  as  more  friendly  to  practical  piety  and 
pure  morab  than  the  opposite  doctrines,  because  it  gives  clearer  and 
nobler  views  of  duty,  and  stronger  motives  to  its  performance,  because 
it  recommends  religion  at  once  to  the  imderstanding  and  the  heart, 
because  it  asserts  vie  lovely  and  venerable  attributes  of  God,  because 
it  tends  to  restore  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Jesus  to  his  divided  and 
afflicted  church,  and  because  it  cuts  off  every  hope  of  God's  favour, 
except  tliat  which  springs  from  practical  conformity  to  the  life  and 
precepts  of  Christ.  We  see  nothmg  in  our  views  to  give  offence,  save 
their  purity,  and  it  is  their  purity,  which  makes  us  seek  and  hope  their 
extension  through  the  world. 

My  friend  and  brother, — You  are  this  day  to  take  upon  you  important 
duties ;  to  be  clothed  with  an  office,  which  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
disdain ;  to  devote  vourself  to  that  religion,  which  the  most  hallowed  lips 
have  preached,  and  the  most  precious  blood  sealed.  We  trust  that  you 
will  bring  to  this  work  a  willing  mind,  a  firm  purpose,  a  martyr's  spirit, 
a  readiness  to  toil  and  suffer  for  the  truth,  a  devotion  of  your  best 

Sowers  to  the  interests  of  pietv  and  virtue.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
octrines  which  you  will  probably  preach ;  but  I  do  not  mean,  that  you 
are  to  give  yourself  to  controversy.  You  will  remember,  that  good 
practice  is  the  end  of  preaching,  and  will  labour  to  miake  your  people 
noly  livers,  rather  than  skilfid  disputants.  Be  careful,  lest  the  desire 
of  defending  what  you  deem  truth,  and  of  repelling  reproach  and 
misrepresentation,  turn  you  aside  from  your  great  business,  which  is  to 
fix  in  men's  minds,  a  hving  conviction  of  the  obligation,  sublimity,  and 
happiness  of   Christian  virtue.      The    best  way  to  vindicate  your 
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sentiments,  is  to  show,  in  your  preaching  and  life,  tlieir  intimate 
connexion  with  Christian  morals,  with  a  hi^h  and  delicate  sense  of  dutj, 
with  candour  towards  your  opposers,  with  mfiexible  integrity,  and  with 
an  habitual  reverence  for  God.  If  any  light  can  pierce  and  scatter  tho 
clouds  of  prejudice,  it  is  that  of  a  pure  example.  My  brother,  may 
your  life  preach  more  loudly  than  your  lips !  Be  to  this  people  a  pattern 
of  all  good  works,  and  may  your  instructions  derive  authority  from  a 
well-grounded  belief  in  your  hearers,  that  you  speak  from  the  heart, 
that  you  preach  from  experience,  that  the  truth  which  you  dispense  has 
wrought  powerfrdly  in  your  own  heart,  that  God,  and  Jesus,  and  heaven, 
are  not  merely  words  on  your  lips,  but  most  affecting  reahties  to  your 
mind,  and  springs  of  hope  and  consolation,  and  strength,  in  all  your 
trials !  Thus  labouring,  may  you  reap  abundantly,  and  have  a  testimony 
of  your  faithfuhiess  not  only  in  your  own  conscience,  but  in  the  esteem, 
love,  virtues,  and  improvements  of  your  people. 

To  all  who  hear  me,  I  would  say,  with  the  Apostle,  Prove  all  things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Do  not,  brethren,  shrink  from  the  duty 
of  searching  God's  Word  for  yourselves,  through  fear  of  human  censure 
and  denunciation.  Do  not  think  that  you  may  innocently  follow  the 
opinions  which  prevail  around  you,  without  investigation,  on  the  ground, 
that  Christianity  is  now  so  purified  from  errors,  as  to  need  no  laborious 
research.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  Christianity  is  at  this 
moment  dishonoured  by  gross  and  cherished  corruptions.  If  you 
remember  the  darkness  which  hun^  over  the  Gospel  for  ages  ;  if  you 
consider  the  impure  union,  which  still  subsists  in  almost  every  Christiaa 
country,  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  which  enlists  men's  selfish- 
ness and  ambition  on  the  side  of  established  error ;  if  you  recollect  in  what 
degree  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  checked  free  inquiry,  not  only  before 
but  since  the  Heformation ;  you  will  see  that  Christianity  cannot  have 
freed  itself  from  all  the  liuman  inventions,  which  disfigured  it  under  the 
Papal  tyranny.  No.  Much  stubble  is  yet  to  be  burned ;  much  rubbish 
to  be  removed ;  many  gaudy  decorations,  which  a  false  taste  has  hung 
around  Christianity,  must  be  swept  away;  and  the  earth-bom  fogs, 
which  have  long  slu*ouded  it,  must  be  scattered,  before  this  divine  fabric 
will  rise  before  us  in  its  native  and  awful  majesty,  in  its  harmonious 
proportions,  in  its  mild  and  celestial  splendours.  This  glorious 
reformation  in  the  church,  we  hope,  under  God*s  blessing,  from  tho 
progress  of  the  human  intellect,  from  the  moral  progress  of  society, 
from  the  consequent  decline  of  prejudice  and  bigotiy,  and,  though  last 
not  least,  from  the  subversion  of  human  authoritv  in  matters  of  religion, 
from  the  fall  of  those  hierarchies,  and  other  human  institutions,  by 
which  the  minds  of  individuals  are  oppressed  under  tho  weight  of 
numbers,  and  a  Papal  dominion  is  perpetuated  in  the  Protestant  church. 
Our  earnest  prayer  to  God  is,  that  he  will  overturn,  and  overturn,  and 
overturn  the  strongholds  of  spiritual  usurpation,  until  he  shall  come 
whoso  ri^ht  it  is  to  rule  the  minds  of  men ;  tliat  the  conspiracy  of 
ages  against  the  liberty  of  Christians,  may  be  brought  to  an  end ;  that 
the  servile  assent,  so  long  yielded  to  human  creeds,  may  give  place  to 
honest  and  devout  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  Christianity, 
thus  purified  from  error,  may  put  forth  its  almighty  energy,  and  prove 
itself,  by  its  ennobling  influence  on  the  mind,  to  be  indeed  **the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation." 
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John  iii.  2:  '*Tbe  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  w« 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God:  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him." 

The  evidences  of  revealed  religion  are  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  a 
subject  of  great  extent,  as  well  as  of  vast  importance.  In  discussing  it, 
an  immense  variety  of  learning  has  been  employed,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  intellect  been  called  forth.  History,  metaphysics,  ancient 
learning,  criticism,  ethical  science,  and  the  science  of  human  nature, 
have  been  summoned  to  the  controversy,  and  have  brought  important 
contributions  to  the  Christian  cause.  To  condense  into  one  discourse 
what  scholars  and  great  men  have  written  on  tliis  point,  is  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  desirable ;  and  I  have  stated  the  extent  of  speculation  into 
which  our  subject  has  led,  not  because  I  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of 
others'  labours,  but  because  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  the  topic  is 
one  not  easily  despatched,  and  because  I  would  invite  you  to  follow  me 
in  a  discussion,  which  will  require  concentrated  and  continued  attention. 
A  subject  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  the  claims  of  that  religion 
which  was  impressed  on  our  childhood,  and  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  only  nrm  foundation  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  cannot  be 
presented ;  and  our  minds  must  want  the  ordinary  seriousness  ol  human 
nature,  if  it  cannot  arrest  us. 

That  Christianity  has  been  opposed,  is  a  fiwt,  implied  in  the 
establishment  of  this  lecture.  That  it  has  had  adversaries  of  no  mean 
intellect,  you  know.  I  propose  in  this  discourse  to  make  some  remarks 
on  what  seems  to  me  the  great  objection  to  Christianity,  on  the  general 
principle  on  which  its  evidences  rest,  and  on  some  of  its  particular 
evidences. 

The  great  objection  to  Christianity,  the  only  one  which  has  much 
influence  at  the  present  day,  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  evade  it,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  primary  and  essential 
attribute  of  this  religion.  The  objection  is  oftener  felt  than  expressed, 
and  amounts  to  this, — ^that  miracles  are  incredible,  and  tnat  the 
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supernatural  character  of  an  alleged  fact  is  proof  enough  of  its  falsehood. 
So  strong  is  this  propensity  to  doubt  of  departures  from  the  order  of 
nature,  tliat  there  are  sincere  Christians,  who  indine  to  rest  their  religion 
wholly  on  its  internal  evidence,  and  to  overlook  the  outward  extraordinary 
interposition  of  God,  by  which  it  was  at  first  established.  But  the 
difficulty  cannot  in  this  way  be  evaded ;  for  Christianity  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  miracles,  but  is  in  itself,  in  its  very  essence,  a  miraculous 
rehgion.  It  is  not  a  system  which  the  human  mind  might  have  gatliered, 
in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  powers,  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Its  doctrines,  especially  those  which  relate  to  its  foimder,  claim 
for  it  the  distinction  of  being  a  supernatural  provision  for  the  recovery 
of  the  human  race.  So  that  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  still 
presses  upon  us,  and,  if  it  be  well  grounded,  it  is  fatal  to  Christianity. 

It  is  proper  then  to  be^  the  discussion,  with  inquiring,  whence  the 
disposition  to  discredit  miracles  springs,  and  how  far  it  is  rational  A 
preliminary  remark  of  some  importance  is,  that  this  disposition  is  not 
a  necessary  part  or  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  like  the 
disposition  to  trace  effects  to  adequate  causes.  We  are  indeed  so 
framed,  as  to  expect  a  continuance  of  that  order  of  nature  which  we 
have  unifonnly  experienced ;  but  not  so  framed  as  to  revolt  at  alleged 
violations  of  that  order,  and  to  account  them  impossible  or  absurd.  On 
the  contrary,  men  at  large  discover  a  strong  and  incurable  propensity 
to  believe  in  miracles.  Almost  all  histories,  until  witliin  the  two  last 
centuries,  reported  ^oriously,  supernatural  facts.  Scepticism  as  to 
miracles,  is  comparatively  a  new  thing,  if  we  except  the  Epicurean  or 
Atheistical  sect  among  the  ancients ;  and  so  far  from  being  founded  in 
human  nature,  it  is  resisted  by  an  almost  infinite  preponderance  of 
belief  on  the  other  side. 

Whon(;e,  then,  has  this  scepticism  sprung?  It  may  be  explained  hf 
two  principal  causes.  1.  It  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact,  among 
enhghtened  men,  that  in  past  times  and  in  our  own,  a  strong  disposition 
has  existed  and  still  exists  to  admit  miracles  without  examniation. 
Human  credulity  is  found  to  have  devoured  nothing  more  eagerly  than 
reports  of  prodigies.  Now  it  is  argued,  that  we  discover  here  a  principle 
of  human  nature,  namely,  the  love  of  tlie  supernatural  and  marvellous, 
which  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  belief  of  miracles,  wherever  we  find 
it ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently,  unnecessary  and  unphilosophical  to  seek 
for  other  causes,  and  especially  to  admit  that  most  improbable  one,  the 
actual  existence  of  miracles.  This  sweeping  conclusion  is  a  specimen 
of  that  rash  habit  of  generalising,  which  rather  distinguishes  our  times, 
and  shows  that  philosophical  reasoning  has  made  fewer  advances  than 
we  are  apt  to  boast.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  credulity  as 
to  prodigies  in  a  considerable  part  of  society,  a  disposition  to  behevo 
without  clue  scrutiny.  But  this  principle,  like  every  other  in  our 
iiatun?,  has  its  limits;  acts  according  to  fixed  laws;  is  not  omnipotent; 
(•aiinot  make  the  eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  and  the  understanding 
credit  delusions,  under  all  imaginable  circumstances ;  but  requires  the 
concurrence  of  various  circumstances  and  of  other  principles  of  our 
nature  in  order  to  its  operation.  For  example,  the  belief  of  spectral 
appearances  has  been  very  common ;  but  under  what  circumstances  and 
in  what  state  of  mind  has  it  occurred?  Do  men  see  ghosts  in  broad 
day,  and  amidst  cheerful  society  ?     Or  in  solitary  places ;  in  grave-yards ; 
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in  twilights  or  mists,  where  outward  objects  are  so  undefined,  as  casil/ 
to  take  a  form  from  imagination ;  and  in  other  circumstances  &Yourable 
to  terror,  and  associated  with  the  delusion  in  question?  The  principle 
of  credulity  is  as  regular  in  its  operation,  as  any  other  principle  of  the 
mind ;  and  is  so  dependent  on  circumstances,  and  so  restrained  and 
checked  by  other  parts  of  human  nature,  that  sometimes  the  most 
obstinate  incredulity  is  found  in  that  very  class  of  people,  whose  easy 
belief  on  other  occasions  moves  our  contempt.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  yacciue  inoculation  has  been 
encountered  with  much  more  unyielding  scepticism  among  the  yulgar, 
than  among  the  improved ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  operates  under  the  control  of  their  strongest 
passions  and  impressions,  and  that  no  class  of  society  yield  a  slower 
assent  to  positions,  which  manifestly  subvert  their  old  modes  of 
thinking  and  most  settled  prejudices.  It  is,  then,  very  unphilosophical 
to  assume  this  principle  as  an  explanation  of  all  miracles  whatever.  I 
grant  that  the  ^t,  that  accounts  of  supernatural  agency  so  generally 
prove  &lse,  is  a  reason  for  looking  upon  them  with  peculiar  distrust. 
Miracles  ought  on  this  account  to  be  sifted  more  than  common  hcts. 
But  if  we  find,  that  a  belief  in  a  series  of  supernatural  works,  has 
occurred  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  imder  which 
false  prodigies  have  been  received,  under  circumstances  most  unfiivour- 
able  to  the  operation  of  credulity ;  then  this  belief  cannot  be  resolved 
into  the  common  causes,  which  have  blinded  men  in  regard  to 
supernatural  agency.  We  must  look  for  other  causes,  and  if  none  can 
be  found  but  the  actual  existence  of  the  miracles,  then  true  philosophy 
binds  us  to  beheve  them.  I  close  this  head  with  observing,  that  the 
propensity  of  men  to  believe  in  what  is  strange  and  miraculous,  though 
a  presumption  against  particular  miracles,  is  not  a  presumption  against 
miracles  universally,  but  rather  the  reverse;  for  great  principles  of 
human  nature  have  generally  a  foundation  in  truth,  and  one  explanation 
of  this  propensity  so  common  to  mankind  is  obviously  this,  that  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  human  race,  miraculous  interpositions,  suited  to  men's 
infant  state,  were  not  uncommon,  and,  being  the  most  striking  hcU 
of  human  history,  they  spread  tlurongh  all  friture  times  a  behef  and 
expectation  of  miracles. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  cause  of  the  scepticism  in  regard  to 
supernatural  agencjr,  which  has  grown  up,  especially  among  the  more 
improved,  in  later  times.  These  later  times  are  distinguished,  as  you 
well  know,  by  successful  researches  into  nature ;  and  the  discoveries  of 
science  have  continually  added  strength  to  that  great  principle,  that  the 

Ehenomena  of  the  universe  are  regulated  by  general  and  permanent 
iws,  or  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  exerts  his  power  according  to 
an  established  order.  Nature,  the  more  it  is  explored,  is  found  to  be 
uniform.  We  observe  an  unbroken  succession  of  causes  and  effects. 
Many  phenomena,  once  denominated  irregular,  and  ascribed  to  super- 
natural agency,  are  found  to  be  connected  with  preceding  circumstances, 
as  regularly  as  the  most  common  events.  The  comet,  we  learn,  observes 
the  same  attraction  as  the  sun  and  planets.  When  a  new  phenomenon 
now  occurs,  no  one  thinks  it  miraculous,  but  believes,  that  when  better 
understood,  it  may  be  reduced  to  laws  already  known,  or  is  an  example 
of  a  law  not  yet  investigated. 
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Now  tliis  increasing  acquaintance  witli  the  uniformity  of  nature  begets 
a  distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  and  a  rational  distrust  too ;  for 
while  many  causes  of  mistake  in  regard  to  alleged  miracles  may  be 
assigned,  there  is  but  one  adeauate  cause  of  real  miracles,  that  is,  the 
power  of  God ;  and  the  regulanty  of  nature  forms  a  strong  presimiption 
against  the  miraculous  exertion  of  this  power,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  for  extraordinary  purposes,  to  which  the  established 
laws  of  the  creation  are  not  competent.  But  the  observation  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature,  produces  in  multitudes,  not  merely  this  rational 
distrust  of  alleged  violations  of  it,  but  a  secret  feeling,  as  if  such 
violations  were  impossible.  That  attention  to  the  powers  of  nature, 
which  is  implied  in  scientific  research,  tends  to  weaken  the  practical 
conviction  of  a  liigher  power ;  and  the  laws  of  the  creation,  instead  of 
bein^  regarded  as  the  modes  of  Divine  operation,  come  insensibly  to  be 
considered  as  fetters  on  his  agency,  as  too  sacred  to  be  suspended  even 
by  their  Author.  This  secret  feeling,  essentially  atheistical,  and  at  war 
with  all  sound  philosophy,  is  the  chief  foundation  of  that  scepticism, 
which  prevails  in  regard  to  miraculous  agency,  and  deserves  our 
particular  consideration. 

To  a  man  whose  belief  in  God  is  strong  and  practical,  a  miracle  will 
appear  as  possible  as  any  other  effect,  as  the  most  common  event  in 
life  ;  and  the  argument  against  miracles,  drawn  from  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  will  weigh  with  him,  only  as  far  a^  this  uniformity  is  a  pledge 
xmd  proof  of  the  Creator  *s  disposition  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  a 
fixed  order  or  mode  of  operation.  Now  it  is  freely  grantea,  that  the 
Creator's  regard  or  attachment  to  such  an  order  may  be  inferred  fi*om 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  observes  it ;  and  a  strong  presumption  lies 
against  any  violation  of  it  on  slight  occasions,  or  for  purposes  to  which 
the  establislied  laws  of  nature  are  adequate.  But  this  is  the  utmost 
which  the  order  of  nature  authorises  us  to  infer  respecting  its  Author. 
It  forms  no  presumption  against  miracles  universally,  in  all  imaginable 
cases ;  but  may  even  fiirmsh  a  presumption  in  their  favour. 

We  are  never  to  forget,  that  God's  adherence  to  the  order  of  the 
universe  is  not  necessary  and  mechanical,  but  intelligent  and  voluntary. 
He  adheres  to  it  not  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  has  a  sacredness 
which  compels  him  to  respect  it,  but  because  it  is  most  suited  to 
accomplish  his  purposes.  It  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  and  like  all 
other  means,  must  give  way  when  the  end  can  best  be  promoted  without 
it  It  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  to  make  an  idol  of  order  and  method ; 
to  cling  to  established  forms  of  business,  when  thej  clog  instead  of 
advancing  it.  If,  then,  the  great  purposes  of  the  universe  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  departing  from  its  established  laws,  these  laws  will 
imdoubtedly  be  suspended ;  and  though  broken  in  the  letter,  they  will 
be  observed  in  their  spirit,  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  first 
instituted  will  be  advanced  by  their  violation.  Now  the  question  arises, 
for  what  purposes  were  nature  and  its  order  appointed?  and  there  is  no 
presumption  in  saying,  that  the  highest  of  these  is  the  improvement  of 
mtelligeut  beings.  Mind  (by  which  we  mean  both  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers)  is  God's  first  end.  The  great  purpose  for  which  an 
order  of  nature  is  fixed,  is  plainly  the  formation  of  Mind.  In  a  creation 
without  order,  where  events  would  follow  without  any  regular  succession, 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mind  must  bo  kept  in  perpetual  infancy ;  for  in  such 
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a  universe,  there  could  be  no  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  no 
induction  to  establish  general  truths,  no  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
that  is,  no  science  relating  to  God,  or  matter,  or  mind ;  no  action ;  no 
virtue.  The  great  purpose  of  God,  then,  I  repeat  it,  in  establishing 
the  order  of  nature,  is  to  form  and  advance  the  mind ;  and  if  the  case 
nhould  occur,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  mind  could  best  be  advanced 
by  departing  from  this  order,  or  by  miraculous  agency,  then  the  great 

Surpose  of  the  creation,  the  great  end  of  its  laws  and  regularity,  would 
emand  such  departure ;  and  miracles,  instead  of  warring  against,  would 
concur  with  nature. 

Now,  we  Christians  maintain,  that  such  a  case  has  existed.  We  affirm, 
that  when  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  nature  bad  failed  to 
communicate  instructions  to  men,  in  which,  as  intelligent  beings,  thej 
had  the  deepest  concern,  and  on  which  the  full  development  of  their 
highest  faculties  essentially  depended ;  and  we  affirm,  th&t  there  was  no 
prospect  of  relief  from  nature ;  so  that  an  exigence  had  occurred,  in  which 
additional  communications,  supernatural  lights,  might  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  Let  me  state  two  particulars,  out 
of  many,  in  which  men  needed  intellectual  aids  not  given  by  nature. 
I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  One  God  and  Father,  on  which  all  piety  rests ; 
and  to  the  d<5ctrine  of  Immortality,  which  is  the  great  spring  of  virtuous 
effort.  Had  I  time  to  enlarge  on  the  history  of  that  period,  I  might 
show  you  under  what  heaps  of  rubbish  and  superstition  these  doctrines 
were  buried.  But  I  should  repeat  only  what  you  know  familiarly. 
The  works  of  ancient  genius,  which  form  your  studies,  carry  on  their 
front  the  brand  of  polytheism,  and  of  debasing  error  on  subjects  of  the 
first  and  deepest  concern.  It  is  more  important  to  observe,  that  the 
very  uniformity  of  nature  had  some  tendency  to  obscure  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  named,  or  at  least  to  impair  their  practical  power,  so  that 
a  departure  from  this  uniformity  was  needed  to  fasten  them  on  men's 
minds. 

That  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  though  a  proof  of  the  One  God  to 
reflecting  and  enlarged  understandings,  has  yet  a  tendency  to  hide  him 
from  men  in  general,  will  appear,  if  we  consider,  first,  that  as  the  human 
mind  is  constituted,  what  is  regular  and  of  constant  occurrence,  excites 
it  feebly ;  and  benefits  flowing  to  it  through  fixed,  unchanging  laws, 
seem  to  come  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  and  are  apt  to  be  traced  up  to 
natural  causes  alone.  Accordingly,  religious  convictions  and  feelings, 
even  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of  society,  are  excited,  not  so 
much  by  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence,  as  by  sudden,  un- 
expected events,  which  rouse  and  startle  the  mind,  and  speak  of  a  power 
higher  than  nature. — There  is  another  way,  in  which  a  fixed  order  of 
nature  seems  unfavourable  to  just  impressions  respecting  its  Author. 
It  discovers  to  us  in  the  Creator,  a  regard  to  genenu  good,  rather  than 
an  affection  to  individuals.  The  laws  of  nature,  operating,  as  they  do, 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  never  varying  to  meet  the  cases  and  wants 
of  individuals,  and  inflicting  much  private  suffering  in  their  stem 
administration  for  the  genenu  weal,  give  the  idea  of  a  distant,  reserved 
sovereign,  much  more  than  of  a  tender  parent ;  and  yet  this  last  view 
of  God  is  tlio  only  effectual  security  from  superstition  and  idolatry. 
Nature,  then,  we  fear,  would  not  have  brought  back  the  world  to  its 
Creator. — And  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Immortality,  the  order  of  the 
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natural  world  had  little  tendency  to  teach  tliis,  at  least  with  clearness 
and  ciiergj.  The  natural  world  contains  no  provisions  or  arrangements 
for  reviving  the  dead.  The  sim  and  the  rain  which  cover  the  tomb  with 
verdure,  send  no  vital  influences  to  the  mouldering  body.  The  researches 
of  science  detect  no  secret  processes  for  restoring  the  lost  powers  of  life. 
If  man  is  to  hve  again,  he  is  not  to  live  through  any  known  laws  of 
nature,  but  hj  a  power  higher  than  nature ;  and  how,  then,  (;an  we  be 
assured  of  this  truth,  but  by  a  manifestation  of  this  power,  that  is,  by 
miraculous  agency  confirming  a  future  life? 

I  have  laboured  in  these  remarks  to  show,  that  the  uniformity  of 
nature  is  no  presumption  against  miraculous  agency,  when  employed  in 
confirmation  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity.  Nature,  on  the  contrary, 
furnishes  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  Nature  clearly  shows  to  us  a 
power  above  itself,  so  that  it  proves  miracles  to  be  possible.  Nature 
reveals  purposes  and  attributes  in  its  Author,  with  which  Christianity 
remarkably  agrees.  Nature,  too,  has  deficiencies,  which  show  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  its  Author  to  be  his  whole  method  of  instructing 
mankind ;  and  in  this  way  it  gives  great  confirmation  to  Christianity, 
which  meets  its  wants,  supplies  its  chasms,  explains  its  mysteries,  and 
lightens  its  heart-oppressing  cares  and  sorrows. 

Before  quitting  the  general  consideration  of  miracles,  I  ought  to  take 
some  notice  of  Hume's  celebrated  argimient  on  this  subject ;  not  that 
it  merits  the  attention  which  it  has  received,  but  because  it  is  specious, 
and  has  derived  weight  from  the  name  of  its  author.  The  argument 
IS  briefly  this, — "  that  belief  is  founded  upon  and  regulated  by  experience. 
Now  we  often  experience  testimony  to  be  false,  but  never  witness  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  nature.  That  men  may  deceive  us  when 
they  testify  to  miracles,  is  therefore  more  accordant  with  experience, 
than  that  nature  should  be  irregular  ;  and  hence  there  is  a  balance  of 
proof  against  miracles,  a  presumption  so  strong  as  to  outweigh  the 
strongest  testimony."  The  usual  replies  to  this  argiunent  I  have  not 
time  to  repeat.  Dr.  CampbeU^s  work,  which  is  accessible  to  all,  will 
show  you,  that  it  rests  on  an  equivocal  use  of  terms,and  will  furnish  you 
with  many  fine  remarks  on  testimony  and  on  the  conditions  or  qualities 
which  give  it  validity.  I  will  only  add  a  few  remarks  which  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  This  ar^ment  affirms,  that  the  credibility  of  facts  or  statements 
is  to  be  decided  by  their  accordance  with  the  established  order  of 
nature,  and  by  this  standard  only.  Now,  if  nature  comprehended  all 
existences  and  all  powers,  this  position  mi^ht  be  admitted.  But  if 
there  is  a  Being  higher  than  nature,  the  ongin  of  all  its  powers  and 
motions,  and  whoso  character  fells  under  our  notice  and  experience  as 
truly  as  the  creation,  then  there  is  an  additional  standard  to  which  facts 
and  statements  are  to  be  referred :  and  works  which  violate  nature's 
order,  will  still  be  credible,  if  they  agree  with  the  know  properties  and 
attributes  of  its  author;  because  for  such  works  we  can  assign  an 
adequate  cause  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  these  are  the  qualities  and 
conditions  on  which  credibility  depends. 

2.  This  argument  of  Hume  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves 
nothing.  It  proves  too  much;  for  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest 
testimony  to  miracles,  because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  wmlst 
nature's  order  has  never  been  found  to  feil,  then  I  ought  to  reject  a 
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miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  all  my  sciwes 
should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes  given  false  reports, 
whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances 
ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe 
what  I  see,  and  hoar,  and  touch ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according 
to  the  most  deUberato  judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the 
argument  requires ;  and  it  proves  too  much ;  for  disbelief,  in  the  case 
supposed,  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced  absurd ; 
and  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which 
the  argument  rests;  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me,  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to  nature  is  of  little 
worth. 

Once  more  ;  this  argument  is  built  on  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
testimony.  Testimony,  we  are  told,  cannot  prove  a  miracle.  Now  the 
truth  is,  that  testimony,  of  itself  and  immediately,  proves  no  fact  what- 
ever, not  even  the  most  common.  Testimony  can  do  nothing  more 
than  show  us  the  state  of  another's  mind  in  regard  to  a  given  fact  It 
can*  only  show  us,  that  the  testifier  has  a  belief,  a  conviction  that  a 
certain  phenomenon  or  event  has  occurred.  Here  testimony  stops ;  and 
the  reahty  of  the  event  is  to  be  judged  altogether  from  the  nature  and 
de^ee  of  tliis  conviction,  and  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
exists.  This  conviction  is  an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  needs 
to  be  explained ;  and  if  no  cause  can  be  found  but  the  real  occurrence  of 
the  event,  then  this  occurrence  is  admitted  as  true.  Such  is  the  extent 
of  testimony.  Now  a  man,  who  affirms  a  miraculous  phenomenon  or 
event,  may  give  us  iust  as  decisive  proofs,  by  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conviction,  as  if  he  were  affirming  a 
common  occurrence.  Testimony  then  does  just  as  much  in  the  case  of 
miracles,  as  of  common  events ;  that  is,  it  discloses  to  us  the  conviction 
of  another's  mind.  Now,  this  conviction  in  the  case  of  miracles  requires 
a  cause,  an  explanation,  as  much  as  in  every  other ;  and  if  the  circum- 
stances be  such,  that  it  could  not  have  sprung  up  and  been  established 
but  b^  the  reality  of  the  alleged  miracle,  then  Uiat  great  and  fundamental 
pnnciple  of  human  belief,  namely,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
compels  us  to  admit  the  miracle. 

It  ma^^  be  observed  of  Hume  and  of  ither  philosophical  opposers  of 
our  religion,  that  thoy  are  much  more  inclined  to  argue  against  miracles 
in  general,  than  against  the  particular  miracles  on  which  Christianity 
rests.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  Miracles,  when  considered  in  a 
general,  abstract  manner,  that  is,  when  divested  of  all  circumstances, 
and  supposed  to  occur  as  disconnected  facts,  to  stand  alone  in  history, 
to  have  no  explanations  or  reasons  in  preceding  events,  and  no  influence 
on  those  which  follow,  are  indeed  open  to  ffreat  objection,  as  wanton 
and  useless  violations  of  nature's  oraer ;  and  it  is  accordingly  against 
miracles,  considered  in  this  naked,  general  form,  that  the  arguments  of 
infidelity  are  chiefly  urged.  But  it  is  great  disingenuity  to  class  under 
this  head  the  miracles  of  Christianity.  They  are  palpably  different. 
They  do  not  stand  alone  in  history ;  but  are  most  intimately  incorporated 
with  it.  They  were  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  world  which  preceded 
them,  and  they  have  left  deep  traces  on  all  subse<^uent  ages.  In  fact, 
the  history  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  since  their  alleged  occurrence, 
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has  been  swayed  and  coloured  by  them,  and  is  wholly  inexplicable  without 
them.  Now  such  miracles  arc  not  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  by  general 
reasonings,  which  apply  only  to  insulated,  unimportant,  unmnuential 
prodigies. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  objections  to  miracles  in  general ;  and  I 
would  close  this  head  with  observing,  that  these  objections  will  lose 
their  weight,  just  in  proportion  as  we  strengthen  our  conviction  of  God's 
power  over  nature,  and  of  his  paternal  interest  in  his  creatures.  The 
great  repugnance  to  the  behef  of  miraculous  agency  is  found  in  a  lurking 
atheism,  which  ascribes  supremacy  to  nature,  and  which,  whilst  it 
professes  to  believe  in  God,  questions  his  tender  concern  for  the 
nnprovement  of  men.  To  a  man  who  cherishes  a  sense  of  God,  tho 
great  diificulty  is,  not  to  account  for  miracles,  but  to  account  for  their 
rare  occurrence.  One  of  the  mysteries  of  tho  universe  is  this,  that  its 
Author  retires  so  continually  behind  the  veil  of  his  works,  that  the  great 
and  good  Father  does  not  manifest  himself  more  distinctly  to  his 
creatures.  There  is  something  like  coldness  and  repulsiveness  in 
instructing  us  only  by  fixed,  inflexible  laws  of  nature.  The  intercourse 
of  God  with  Adam  and  the  patriarchs,  suits  our  best  conceptions  of 
tho  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  human  race,  and  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  more,  than  the  expression  of  a  human  parent  s  tenderness  and 
concern  towards  his  offspring. 

After  the  remarks  now  made  to  remove  the  objection  to  revelation  in 
general,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
particular ;  and  these  are  so  numerous,  that  should  I  attempt  to  compress 
them  into  the  short  space  which  now  remains,  I  could  give  but  a  syllabus, 
a  dry  and  uninterestmg  index.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  state  to  you, 
with  some  distinctness,  the  general  principle  into  which  all  Christian 
evidences  may  be  resolved,  and  on  which  the  whole  religion  rests,  and 
then  to  illustrate  it  in  a  few  striking  particulars. 

All  the  evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  traced  to  this  great  principle, 
that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause.  We  claim  for  our 
religion  a  divine  original,  because  no  adequate  cause  for  it  can  be  found 
in  the  powers  or  passions  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared ;  because  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  tho 
interposition  of  ^at  Being,  to  whom  its  first  preachers  uuiversaUy 
ascribed  it.  and  with  whose  nature  it  perfectly  agrees. 

Christianity,  by  which  we  mean  not  merely  tlie  doctrines  of  tho 
reUgion,  but  everything  relating  to  it,  its  rise,  its  process,  the  character 
of  its  author,  the  conduct  of  its  propagators — Christianity,  in  this  broad 
sense,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  It  either  sprung  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  excitements,  motives, 
impulses  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  first  preached ;  or  it  had  its  origin 
in  a  higher  and  supernatural  agency.  To  which  of  these  causes  the 
religion  should  be  referred,  is  not  a  question  beyond  our  reach ;  for 
being  partakers  of  human  nature,  and  knowing  more  of  it  than  of  any 
other  part  of  creation,  we  can  judge  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  the 
operation  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  effects  to  which  they  are  competent. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  human  powers  are  not  exactly  defined,  nor  can 
we  state  precisely  the  bounds,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass ;  but  still, 
the  disproportion  between  human  nature  and  an  effect  ascribed  to  it. 
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may  1)0  so  vast  ana  palpable,  as  to  satisfy  us  at  once,  that  tlie  effect  is 
ini^xplicable  by  human  power.  I  know  not  precisely  what  advancrs 
may  be  made  by  the  intellect  of  an  unassisted  savage ;  but  that  a  savage 
ill  the  woods  could  not  compose  the  Principia  of  Newton,  is  about  as 
plain  as  that  he  could  not  create  the  world.  1  know  not  the  point  at 
which  bodily  strength  must  stop ;  but  that  a  man  cannot  carry  Atlas  or 
Andes  on  his  shoulders,  is  a  safe  position.  The  question,  therefore, 
whether  the  principles  of  human  nature,  under  the  circumstances  in 
whi(;h  it  was  placed  at  Christ's  birth,  wiU  explain  his  rehgion,  is  one  to 
which  we  are  competent,  and  is  the  great  question  on  which  the  whole 
controversy  turns. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  a  great  variety  of  facts  belonging  to  this 
religion, — such  as  the  character  of  its  Founder;  its  peculiar  principles; 
tho  style  and  character  of  its  records ;  its  progress ;  the  conduct,  circum- 
stances, and  sufferings  of  its  first  propagators ;  the  reception  of  it  from 
the  first  on  the  ground  of  miraculous  attestations ;"  the  prophecies  which 
it  fulfilled  and  which  it  contains;  its  influence  on  societv,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it — are  utterly  inexplicable  by  human 
powers  and  principles,  but  accord  with  and  are  fully  explained  by  the 
j)ower  and  perfections  of  God. 

These  various  particulars  I  cannot  attempt  to  unfold.  One  or  two 
may  be  illustrated  to  show  you  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down.  I  will  take  first  the  cliaracter  of  Jesus  Christ 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  by  the  principles  of  human  nature? — We 
are  immediately  struck  with  this  pecidiarity  in  the  Author  of 
Cliristianity,  that  whilst  all  other  men  are  formed  in  a  measure  by  the 
spirit  of  tho  ago,  we  can  discover  in  Jesus  no  impression  of  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  We  know  with  considerable  accuracy  tlio  state  of 
society,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  tho  country 
in  which  Jesus  was  bom  and  grew  up ;  and  he  is  as  free  from  them  and 
as  exalted  above  them,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  another  world,  or,  with 
every  sense  shut  on  the  objects  around  him.  His  character  has  in  it 
nothing  local  or  temporary.  It  can  be  explained  by  nothing  around 
him.  His  history  shows  him  to  us  a  solitarv  being,  hving  for  purposes 
which  none  but  himself  comprehended,  and  enjoying  not  so  much  as 
the  sympatliy  of  a  single  mind.  His  Apostles,  his  chosen  companions, 
brought  to  him  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  nothing  shows  its  strength 
more  strikingly,  than  tho  slowness  with  which  it  yielded  in  these  honest 
men  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  came  to  a  nation  expecting  a  Messiah ;  and  he  claimed  this 
character.  But  instead  of  conformmg  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed 
in  regard  to  tho  Messiah,  he  resisted  them  wholly  and  without  reserve. 
To  a  people  anticipating  a  triumphant  leader,  under  whom  vengeance 
as  well  as  ambition  was  to  be  glutted  by  the  prostration  of  their 
oppressors,  he  came  as  a  spiritual  leader,  teaching  humility  and  peace. 
This  undisguised  hostility  to  the  dearest  hopes  and  prejudices  of  his 
nation ;  this  disdain  of  the  usual  compliances,  by  which  ambition  and 
imposture  conciUate  adherents ;  this  deliberate  exposure  of  himself  to 
rejection  and  hatred,  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  the  common 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  selfish  aims 
m  the  Author  of  Christianity. 

One  striking  peculiarity  m  Jesus  is  the  extent,  the  vastness  of  hia 
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vitws.  Whilst  all  around  liira  looked  for  a  Messiah  to  liberate  God's 
aiiciL'ut  people;  whilst  to  every  other  Jew,  Judea  was  the  exelusive 
i>bject  of  pride  and  hope,  Jesus  came,  declanng  himself  to  be  the 
deliverer  and  light  of  the  world,  and  in  his  whole  teaching  and  life,  you 
SCO  a  consciousness,  which  never  forsakes  him,  of  a  relation  to  the  whole 
human  race.  This  idea  of  blesshig  mankind,  of  spreading  a  uniyersal 
rehgion,  was  the  most  magnificent  which  had  ever  entered  man*s  mind. 
All  previous  religions  had  been  given  to  particular  nations.  No 
con<]uoror,  legislator,  philosopher,  in  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  bad 
ever  dreamed  of  subjecting  all  nations  to  a  common  faith. 

This  conception  of  a  universal  religion,  intended  alike  for  Jew  and 
Gentile,  for  all  nations  and  climes,  is  wholly  inexplicable  by  the  circum- 
stances of  Jesus.  lie  was  a  Jew,  and  the  first  and  deepest  and  most 
constant  impression  on  a  Jew's  mind,  was  that  of  the  superiority  conferred 
on  his  people  and  himself  by  the  national  religion  introduced  by  Moses. 
The  wall  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven. 
The  abolition  of  the  peculiarity  of  Moses,  the  prostration  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Zion,  the  erection  of  a  new  religion,  in  whicli  all  men  would 
meet  as  brethren,  and  which  would  be  the  common  and  equal  property 
of  Jew  and  Gentile,  these  were  of  all  ideas  the  last  to  spring  up  in 
Judea,  the  last  for  enthusiasm  or  imposture  to  originate. 

Compare  next  these  views  of  Christ  with  his  station  in  life.  He  was 
of  humble  birth  and  education,  witli  nothing  in  his  lot,  with  no  extensive 
means,  no  rank,  or  wealth,  or  patronage,  to  infuse  vast  thoughts  and 
extravagant  plans.  The  shop  of  a  carpenter,  the  village  of  Nazaretli, 
were  not  spots  for  lipening  a  scheme  more  aspiring  and  extensive  than 
had  ever  been  formed.  It  is  a  principle  of  human  nature,  that,  except 
in  case  of  insanity,  some  proportion  is  observed  between  the  power  of 
an  individual,  and  his  plans  and  hopes.  The  purpose  to  which  Jesus 
devoted  himself,  was  as  ill  suited  to  his  condition  as  an  attempt  to 
change  the  seasons,  or  to  make  the  sun  rise  in  the  west.  That  a  young 
man,  in  obscure  life,  belonging  to  an  oppressed  nation,  should  seriously 
think  of  subverting  the  time-hallowed  and  deep-rooted  religions  of  the 
florid,  is  a  strange  feet ;  but  with  this  purpose  we  see  the  mind  of  Jesus 
thoroughly  imbued ;  and,  sublime  as  it  is,  he  never  fiedls  below  it  in  his 
language  or  conduct,  but  speaks  and  acts  with  a  consciousness  of 
superiority,  with  a  dignity  and  authority,  becoming  this  unparalleled 
destination. 

In  this  connexion,  I  cannot  but  add  another  striking  circumstance 
in  Jesus,  and  that  is,  the  calm  confidence  with  which  he  always  looked 
forvrard  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  fully  knew  the  strength 
of  tlie  passions  and  powers  which  were  arrayed  against  him,  and  was 
perfectly  ftware  that  his  life  was  to  be  shortened  by  violence ;  yet  not 
a  word  escapes  him  implying  a  doubt  of  the  idtimate  triumphs  of  his 
religion.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Grospels,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
their  genuineness,  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  indirect  and  obscure 
allusions  to  his  approaching  sufferings,  and  to  the  glory  which  was  to 
follow ;  allusions  showing  us  the  workings  of  a  mind,  thoroughly  conscious 
of  being  appointed  to  accomplish  infinite  good  through  great  calamity. 
Tliis  entire  and  patient  relinquishment  of  immediate  success,  this  ever 
present  persuasion  that  he  was  to  perish  before  his  religion  would 
advance,  and  this  calm,  unshaken  anticipation  of  di^ttant  and  unbounded 
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triumphs,  are  remarkable  traits,  throwing  a  tender  and  solemn  grandeur 
over  our  Lord,  and  wholly  inexplicable  by  human  principles,  or  by  the 
circumstances  in  wliich  he  was  placed. 

The  views  hitherto  taken  of  Christ  relate  to  his  public  character  and 
office.  If  we  pass  to  what  may  be  called  his  private  character,  we  shall 
receive  the  same  impression  of  iuexpUcable  excellence.  The  most 
striking  trait  in  Jesus  was,  undoubtedly,  benevolence ;  and  althou^ 
this  virtue  had  existed  before,  yet  it  liad  not  been  manifested  in  the 
same  form  and  extent.  Christ's  benevolence  was  distinguished  first 
by  its  expansivcness.  At  that  age,  an  uncoufiued  philanthropy, 
proposing  and  toiling  to  do  good  without  distinction  of  countiy  or  rank, 
was  unknown.  Love  to  man  as  man,  love  comprehending  the  hated 
Samaritan  and  the  despised  publican,  was  a  feature  which  separated 
Jesus  fi*om  tlie  best  men  of  his  nation  and  of  the  world.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  benevolence  of  Jesus,  was  its  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  the  hardness  and  ferocity  of 
the  spirit  and  manners  which  then  prevailed,  and  with  that  sternness 
and  mfiexibihty  which  the  purest  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome 
inculcated  as  the  peifection  of  virtue.  But  its  most  distinguishing 
trait  was  its  superiority  to  injury.  Revenge  was  one  of  the  recognised 
rights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  Siough  a  few  sages,  who  bad 
seen  its  inconsistency  with  man's  dignity,  had  condemned  it,  yet  none 
had  inculcated  the  duty  of  regarding  one's  worst  enemies  with  that 
kindness  which  God  manifests  to  sinful  men,  and  of  returning  curses 
with  blessings  and  prayers.  This  form  of  benevolence,  the  most 
disinterested  and  divme  form,  was,  as  you  well  know,  manifested  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  infinite  strength,  amidst  injuries  and  indignities  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Now,  this  singular  eminence  of  goodness,  this 
superiority  to  the  degrading  influences  of  the  age,  under  which  all 
other  men  suffered,  needs  to  bo  explained ;  and  one  diing  it  demonstrates, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  an  unprincipled  deceiver,  exposing  not  only 
his  own  hfe  but  the  hves  of  confiding  friends,  in  an  enterprise  next  to 
desperate. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  other  traits  of  tlie  character  of  Christ.  I  will 
only  observe,  that  it  had  one  distinction,  which,  more  than  anything, 
forms  a  perfect  character.  It  was  made  up  of  contrasts ;  in  other  words, 
it  was  a  union  of  excellences  which  are  not  easily  reconciled,  which  seem 
at  first  sight  incongruous,  but  which,  when  blended  and  duly  propor- 
tioned, constitute  moral  harmony,  and  attract,  with  equal  power,  love 
and  veneration.  For  example,  we  discover  in  Jesus  Christ  an  unparall- 
eled dignity  of  character,  a  consciousness  of  greatness,  never  discovered 
or  approached  by  any  other  individual  in  history ;  and  yet  this  wa* 
blended  with  a  condescension,  lowliness,  and  unostentatious  simpUcity, 
whi(;h  had  never  before  been  thought  consistent  with  matness.  In  like 
manner,  he  united  an  utter  superioritv  to  the  world,  to  its  pleasures 
and  ordinary  interests,  with  suavity  of  manners  and  fireedom  from  aus- 
terity. He  joined  strong  feehng  and  self-possession  ;  an  indignant  sen- 
sibihty  to  sin,  and  compassion  to  the  sinner ;  an  intense  devotion  to 
his  work,  and  calmness  under  opposition  and  ill  success ;  a  universal 
philanthropy,  and  a  susceptibility  of  private  attachments  ;  the  authority 
whi(;h  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  tenderness  and  ^grati- 
tude of  a  son.     Such  was  the  author  of  our  religion.     And  is  his 
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cliaracter  to  be  explained  by  imposture  or  insane  entliusiasm  ?     Does  it 
not  bear  the  unambiguous  marks  of  a  heayenly  origin  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  this  character  never  existed.  Then  the 
inyention  of  it  is  to  be  explained,  and  the  reception  which  this  fiction 
met  with ;  and  these  perhaps  are  as  difficult  of  explanation  on  natural 
principles,  as  its  real  existence.  Christ's  history  bears  all  the  marks 
of  reality ;  a  more  firank,  simple,  unlaboured*  unostentatious  narratiye 
was  never  penned.  Besides,  his  character,  if  invented,  must  have  been 
an  invention  of  singular  difficulty,  because  no  models  existed  on  which 
to  frame  it.  lie  stands  alone  in  the  records  of  time.  The  conception 
of  a  being,  proposing  such  new  and  exalted  ends,  and  governed  by 
higher  principles  than  the  progress  of  society  had  developed,  implies 
singular  intellectual  power.  That  several  individuals  shoiddjoin  in 
equally  vivid  conceptions  of  tliis  character;  and  should  not  merely 
describe  in  general  terms  the  fictitious  being  to  whom  it  was  attributed^ 
but  should  introduce  him  into  real  hfe,  should  place  him  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  in  connexion  with  various  ranks  of  men,  with 
friends  and  foes,  and  should  in  all  preserve  liis  identity,  show  the  same 
great  and  singular  mind  always  acting  in  harmony  with  itself;  this  is 
a  supposition  hardly  credible,  and,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  considered,  seems  to  be  as  inexpli- 
cable on  human  principles,  as  what  I  Iwfore  suggested,  the  composition 
of  Newton's  Principia  by  a  savage.  The  character  of  Christ,  though 
delineated  ui  an  age  of  great  moral  darkness,  has  stood  the  scrutiny  of 
ages ;  and  in  proportion  as  men's  moral  sentiments  have  been  refined, 
its  .beauty  lias  been  more  seen  and  felt.  To  suppose  it  invented,  is  to 
suppose  that  its  authors,  outstripping  their  age,  had  attained  to  a 
singular  delica<;y  and  elevation  of  moral  perception  and  feehng.  But 
these  attainments  are  not  very  reconcileable  with  the  character  of  its 
authors,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fiction;  that  is,  with  the  character  of 
habitual  liars  and  impious  deceivers. 

But  we  are  not  only  unable  to  discover  powers  adequate  to  this  in- 
yention. There  must  have  been  motives  for  it ;  for  men  do  not  make 
great  efforts,  without  strong  motives;  and  in  the  whole  compass  of 
human  incitements,  we  challenge  the  infidel  to  suggest  any,  which  could 
have  prompted  to  the  work  now  to  be  explained. 

Once  more,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  this  invention,  if  it  were  one, 
was  received  as  real,  at  a  period  so  near  to  the  time  as(;ribed  to  Christ's 
appearance,  that  the  means  of  detecting  it  were  infinite.  That  men 
should  send  out  such  a  forgery,  and  that  it  should  prevail  and  triumph, 
are  circumstances  not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  principles  of  our 
nature. 

The  character  of  Christ,  then,  was  real.  Its  reality  is  the  only  expla- 
nation of  the  mighty  revolution  produced  by  his  religion.  And  how 
can  you  account  for  it,  but  by  that  cause  to  which  he  always  referred 
it — a  mission  from  tlie  Father. 

Next  to  the  character  of  Christ,  his  religion  might  be  shown  to 
abound  in  circumstances  which  contradict  and  repel  the  idea  of  a  human 
origin.  For  example,  its  representations  of  the  paternal  character  of 
God ;  its  inculcation  of  a  universal  charity ;  the  stress  which  it  lays  on 
inward  purity  ;  its  substitution  of  a  spiritual  worship  lor  the  forms  and 
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ceremonies,  wliich  everywhere  had  usurped  the  namo  and  extinguished 
tlie  life  of  rehgion ;  its  preference  of  humility,  and  of  the  mild,  unosten- 
tatious, passive  virtues,  to  the  dazzling  qualities  which  had  monopo- 
lised men's  admiration ;  its  consistent  and  bright  discoveries  of  immor- 
tality ;  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner ;  its  adaptation 
to  all  the  conditions,  capacities,  and  sufferings  of  human  nature ;  iU 
pure,  subhme,  yet  practical  morahty ;  its  high  and  generous  motives ; 
and  its  fitness  to  form  a  character,  which  plainly  prepares  for  a  higher 
hfe  than  the  present ; — these  are  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  which  will 
strike  us  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  understand  <iistinctlj  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  this  religion  appeared, 
and  for  which  no  adequate  human  cause  has  been  or  can  be  as- 
signed. 

Passing  over  tliese  topics,  each  of  which  might  be  enlarged  into  a 
dis(;ourse,  I  will  make  but  one  remark  on  this  rehgion,  which  strikes  my 
own  mind  very  forcibly.  Since  its  introduction,  human  nature  has 
made  great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes ;  and  in 
this  advanced  condition  of  tlie  world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its 
application  and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and 
adapted  to  man's  nature  mid  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other 
institutions  of  that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy, 
its  modes  of  warfare,  ite  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy ;  but 
Christianity  has  never  slirunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  hajs  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  fsiculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  affections,  which 
our  nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  re- 
ligion. Christianity  is  nideed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved 
stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and 
especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state,  which  always 
grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men 
advance  in  civihzation,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings,  to 
which  ruder  a^es  are  strangers  ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  as- 
suage. Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless  ;  and  Christian- 
ity brings  them  tranquiUity,  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the 
solemn  and  unbounded  prospects,  which  it  unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our 
religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than  that  in  which  it  was 
introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  developed,  seems  to  mo 
very  striking.  The  rehgion  bears  the  marks  of  havmg  come  fi^oni  a 
bein^  who  perfectly  understood  the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to 
provide  for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  naturo 
of  prophecy.  It  was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  distant;  ages ;  and 
when  we  consider  among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God, 
can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  pecuharity  ? 

I  have  now  offered  a  few  hints  on  the  character  of  Christ,  dnd  on 
the  character  of  his  religion  ;  and  before  quitting  these  topics,  I  would 
observe,  that  they  form  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  miracu- 
lous fects  of  the  Christian  history.  These  miracles  were  not  wrought 
by  a  man,  whose  character,  in  other  respects,  was  ordinary.  They 
were  acts  of  a  being,  whose  mind  was  as  singular  as  his  works,  who 
spoke  and  acted  with  more  than  human  authonty,  whose  moral  qualities 
and  subhme  purposes  were  in  accordance  with  superhuman  powers. 
Christ's  miracles  are  in  unison  with  his  whole  character,  and  bear  a 
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proportion  to  it,  like  Uiat  which  we  observe  in  the  most  harmonious 
productions  of  nature ;  and  in  this  way  they  receive  from  it  great  (!on- 
firmation.  And  the  same  presumption  in  thoi r  favour  ari ses  from  hi s  reli- 
pon.  That  a  religion,  carrying  m  itself  such  marks  of  divinity,  and  so 
inexplicable  on  human  principles,  should  receive  outward  confirmation^^ 
from  Omnipotence,  is  not  surprising.  The  extraordinarv  character  of 
the  religion,  accords  with  and  seems  to  demand  extraordinary  interpo- 
sitions in  its  behalf.  Its  miracles  are  not  sohtary,  naked,  unexplained, 
disconnected  events,  but  are  bound  up  with  a  system,  which  is  worthy 
of  God,  and  impressed  with  Grod ;  which  occupies  a  large  space,  and  is 
operating  with  great  and  increasing  energy  in  human  affairs. 

As  yet  I  have  not  touched  on  what  seem  to  many  writers  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  Christianity,!  mean  the  direct  evidences  of  its  miracles; 
by  which  we  mean  the  testimony  borne  to  them,  including  the  character, 
conduct,  and  condition  of  the  witnesses.  These  I  have  not  time  to 
unfold ;  nor  is  this  labour  needed ;  for  Paley's  inestimable  work,  which 
is  one  of  your  classical  books,  has  stated  these  proofs  with  great  clear- 
ness and  power.  I  would  only  observe,  that  they  may  all  be  resolved 
into  this  single  principle,  namely,  that  the  Christian  miracles  were  ori- 
ginaUy  believed  tmder  such  circumstances,  that  this  belief  can  onl3r  be 
explained  by  their  actual  occurrence.  That  Christianity  was  received 
at  first  on  tne  ground  of  miracles,  and  that  its  first  preachers  and  con- 
verts proved  the  depth  and  strength  of  their  conviction  of  these  facts, 
by  attesting  them  in  sufferings  and  in  death,  wo  know  from  the  most 
ancient  records  which  relate  to  this  religion,  both  Christian  and  Hea- 
then ;  and,  in  fact,  this  conviction  can  alone  explain  their  adherence  to 
Christianity.  Now,  that  this  conviction  could  only  have  sprung  from 
the  reality  of  the  miracles,  we  infer  from  the  known  circumstances  of 
tliese  witnesses,  whose  passions,  interests,  and  strongest  prejudices,  were 
originally  hostile  to  the  new  religion ;  whose  motives  for  examining  with 
-Tjare  the  facts  on  which  it  rested,  were  as  urgent  and  solemn,  and  whose 
means  and  opportunities  of  ascertaining  thoir  truth  were  as  ample  and 
unfailing,  as  can  be  conceived  to  conspire ;  so  that  the  supposition  of 
thoir  falsehood  cannot  be  admitted,  without  subverting  our  trust  in 
human  judgment  and  human  testimony  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  discovering  trutii ;  that  is,  without  introducing  universal 
scepticism. 

There  is  one  class  of  Christian  evidences,  to  which  I  have  but  slightly 
referred,  but  which  has  struck  with  peculiar  force  men  of  reflecting 
minds.  I  refer  to  the  marks  of  truth  and  reality,  which  are  found  in 
the  Christian  Records ;  to  the  internal  proofs  which  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  carry  with  them,  of  havmff  been  written  by  men  w!io 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianitv,  who  believed  and  felt  its  truVli,  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  labours  and  contficts  which  attended  its  estabHshment, 
and  who  wrote  from  personal  knowledge  and  deep  conviction.  A  fow 
remarks  to  iUustrato  the  nature  and  power  of  tnese  internal  proof >«, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I  will  now 
subjoin. 

Tho  New  Testament  consists  of  histories  and  epistles.  The  liii^tori<'al 
books,  namely,  the  Gospebt  and  the  Act««,  are  a  rontiiinod  narrative. 
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embracing  many  years,  and  professing  to  giye  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  religion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  obsenratioii,  that 
these  wntings  completely  answer  their  end ;  that  they  completelT  solve 
the  problem,  how  this  peculiar  religion  grew  up  and  establishea  itself 
in  tne  world ;  that  they  furnish  precise  and  adequate  causes  for  this 
stupendous  revolution  in  human  afEisdrs.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remaric, 
that  they  relate  a  series  of  facts,  which  are  not  only  connected  with 
one  another,  but  are  intimately  linked  with  the  long  series  which  has 
followed  them,  and  agree  accurately  with  subsequent  history,  so  as  to 
account  for  and  sustain  it.  Now,  that  a  collection  of  fictitioiis 
narratiyes,  coming  from  different  hands,  comprehending  many  yean, 
and  spreading  over  many  countries,  shoidd  not  only  form  a  consistent 
whole,  when  taken  by  themselyes ;  but  shoidd  also  connect  and  inter- 
weave themselves  with  real  history  so  naturally  and  intimately,  as  to 
furnish  no  clue  for  detection,  as  to  exclude  the  appearance  of  incongmitj 
and  discordance,  and  as  to  give  an  adequate  explanation,  and  the  only 
explanation  of  acknowledged  events,  of  the  most  important  revolution 
in  society ;  this  is  a  supposition  from  which  an  intelli^nt  man  at  once 
revolts,  and  which,  if  admitted,  woidd  shako  a  principal  foundation  of 
history. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  unity  and  consistency  of  Christ's  character 
as  developed  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  different 
writers  in  giving  us  the  singular  features  of  his  mind.  Now  there  are 
the  same  marks  of  truth  running  through  the  whole  of  these  narratives. 
For  example,  tlie  effects  produced  by  Jesus  on  the  various  classes  of 
society;  tne  different  feefings  of  admiration,  attachment,  and  envy, 
which  he  called  forth ;  the  various  expressions  of  these  feelings ;  the 
prejudices,  mistakes,  and  gradual  illumination  of  his  disciples;  these 
are  all  given  to  us  with  such  marks  of  truth  and  reality  as  could  not 
easily  be  counterfeited.  The  whole  history  is  precisely  such,  as  mi^ht 
be  expected  from  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Chnst, 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  then  existed.  « 

The  Epistles,  if  possible,  abound  in  marks  of  truth  and  reality  «ven 
more  than  the  Gospels.  Thoy  are  imbued  thoroughly  with  the  sjpkit  of 
the  first  age  of  Christianity.  They  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  men  plunged  in  tlie  conflicts  which  the  new  religion  excited,  alive 
to  its  interests,  idontifiod  with  its  fortunes.  They  betray  the  very  state 
of  mind  which  must  have  been  generated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  first  propagators  of  the  religion.  They  are  letters  written  on  real 
business,  intended  for  immediate  effects,  uesigned  to  meet  prejudices 
and  passions,  which  such  a  religion  must  first  have  awakenea.  They 
contain  not  a  trace  of  the  circumstances  of  a  later  age,  or  of  the  feelings, 
impressions,  and  modes  of  thinking,  by  which  later  times  were 
characterized,  and  from  which  later  writers  could  not  easily  have 
escaped.  The  letters  of  Paul  have  a  remarkable  agreement  witli  his 
history.  They  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected  firom  a  man  of  a 
vehement  mind,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  schools  of  Jewish 
literature,  who  had  been  converted  by  a  sudden,  overwhelming  miracle, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  preaching  of  the  new  religion  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  who  was  everywhere  met  by  the  prejudices  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  his  own  nation.  They  are  full  of  obscurities  growing  out  of 
these  points  of  rauFs  history  and  cliaracter,  and  out  of  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  infaut  church,  and  which  nothing  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  early  period  can  illustrate.  This  remarkable 
infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the  firat  age  into  the  Christian  Records  cannot 
easilj  be  explained  but  bj  the  fact^  that  they  were  written  in  that  age 
by  the  real  and  zealous  propaffators  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  are 
records  of  real  convictions  and  of  actual  events. 

There  is  another  evidence  of  Christianity,  still  more  internal  than  anv 
on  which  I  have  yet  dwelt,  an  evidence  to  be  felt  rather  than  described, 
but  not  less  real  because  founded  on  feeling.  I  refer  to  that  conviction 
of  the  divine  original  of  our  religion,  which  springs  up  and  continually 
ffains  strength,  m  those  who  apply  it  habitually  to  their  tempers  and 
fives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes.  In  such  men,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their  noblest  faculties ; 
a  consciousness  of  its  ejudting  and  consoHng  influences,  of  its  power  to 
confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give ;  which  assures  them,  that  it  is  not  of  earthly 
origin,  but  a  ray  firom  the  Everlasting  Light,  a  stream  firom  the 
Fountain  of  Heavenly  Wisdom  and  Love.  This  is  the  evidence  which 
sustains  the  &ith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot  midorstand 
the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists,  who  want,  perhaps,  words  to 
explain  the  ground  of  their  behef,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine 
finnness,  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and 
unwavering  than  mere  argument  ever  produced. 

But  I  must  tear  myself  from  a  subject,  which  opens  upon  me 
continually  as  1  proceed. — Imperfect  as  this  discussion  is,  the  conclusion, 
I  trust,  is  placed  beyond  doubt,  tliat  Christianity  is  true.  And,  my 
hearers,  if  true,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  truths,  deserving  and  demanding 
our  reverent  attention  and  fervent  gratitude.  This  rchgiou  must  never 
be  confounded  with  our  common  blessings.  It  is  a  revelation  of  pardon, 
which,  as  sinners,  we  all  need.  Still  more,  it  is  a  revelation  of  human 
immortality ;  a  doctrine,  which,  however  undervalued  amidst  the  bright 
anticipations  of  inexperienced  youth,  is  found  to  be  our  strength  and 
consomtion,  and  the  onlj  effectual  spring  of  persevering  and  victorious 
virtue,  when  the  realities  of  life  have  scattered  our  visionary  hopes ; 
when  pain,  disappointment,  and  temptation  press  upon  us ;  when  this 
world's  enjoyments  are  found  unable  to  quench  tliat  deep  thirst  of 
happiness  which  bums  in  every  breast :  when  friends,  whom  we  love  as 
our  own  souls,  die ;  and  our  own  graves  open  before  us. —  To  all  who 
hear  me,  and  especially  to  my  young  hearers,  I  would  say,  let  the  truth 
of  this  religion  oe  the  strongest  conviction  of  your  understandings ;  let 
its  motives  and  precepts  sway  with  an  absolute  power  your  characters 
and  lives. 
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Matthew  x.  16:  '*  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  ntidst  of  wolves :  be 
ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves." 

The  communication  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  is  the  most  important 
office  committed  to  men.  The  Son  of  God  came  into  the  vorld,  not  to 
legislate  for  nations,  not  to  command  armies,  not  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  imiversal  monarchy;  but  to  teach  rchgion,  to  establish  truth  and 
holiness.  The  highest  end  of  human  nature  is  duty,  virtue,  piety, 
excellence,  moral  greatness,  spiritual  glory;  and  he  who  effectually 
labours  for  these,  is  taking  part  with  God,  in  God's  noblest  work.  The 
Christian  ministry,  then,  which  has  for  its  purpose  men's  spiritual 
improvement  and  salvation,  and  which  is  entrusted  for  this  end  with 
weapons  of  heavenly  temper  and  power,  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst 
God's  most  beneficent  institutions  and  men's  most  honourable  labours. 
The  occasion  requires  that  this  institution  should  be  our  principal 
topic. 

How  happy  a  change  has  taken  place  since  the  words  of  Christ  in  the 
text  were  spoken !  Ministers  are  no  longer  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of 
wolves.  Through  the  labours,  sufferings,  and  triumphs  of  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  good  and  great  men  in  successive  ages,  Christiamty  has 
become  the  professed  and  honoured  religion  of  the  most  civilised  nations, 
and  its  preachers  are  exposed  to  very  different  temptations  from  those 
of  savage  persecution.  StiU  our  text  has  an  application  to  the  present 
time.  Wo  see  our  Saviour  commanding  his  Apostles,  to  regard  m  their 
ministry  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Surrounded 
with  foes,  they  were  to  exercise  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  which  the 
serpent  was  in  ancient  times  the  emblem,  and  to  join  with  it  the  inno- 
cence and  mildness  of  tlie  dove.  And,  ii^  like  manner,  the  Christian 
minister  is  at  all  periods  to  regard  the  signs,  the  distinctive  marks  and 
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character  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs,  and  must  accommodate  his 
ministry  to  its  wants  and  demands.  Accordingly,  I  propose  to  consider 
some  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  present  age,  and  the  influence  which 
thcj  should  have  on  a  Christian  teacher. 

I.  The  state  of  the  world,  compared  with  the  past,  maj  be  called 
euhghtened,  and  requires  an  enlightened  ministry.  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  prove,  that  religion  should  be  dispensed  by  men  who  at 
least  keep  pace  with  the  inteUect  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Some 
passages  of  Scripture  however  have  been  wrested  to  prove,  that  an 
unlearned  ministry  is  that  which  God  particularly  honours.  He  always 
chooses,  we  are  told,  **tlie  foolish  thmgs  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise."  But  texts  of  this  description  are  misunderstood,  through  the 
very  ignorance  which  they  are  aaduced  to  support.  The  wise,  who  are 
spoken  of  contemptously  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  really  en- 
lightened men,  but  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  substituted  dreams  of 
imagination  and  wild  hypotheses  for  sober  inquiry  into  God's  works, 
and  who  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  nature  or  the  human  mind. 
The  present  age  has  a  quite  different  illumination  from  that  in  which 
ancient  philosophy  prided  itself.  It  is  marked  by  great  and  obvious 
improvements  m  the  methods  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  and  by  the 
consequent  discovery  and  diffusion  of  a  great  mass  of  physical  and  moral 
truth,  wholly  unknown  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Now  we  affirm,  that  such 
an  age  demands  an  enlightened  ministry.  We  want  teachers,  who  will 
be  able  to  discern  and  unfold  the  consistency  of  revealed  reH^on  with 
the  new  lights  which  are  breaking  in  from  nature ;  and  who  will  be  able 
to  draw,  from  all  men's  discoveries  in  the  outward  world  and  in  their 
own  souls,  illustrations,  analogies,  and  arguments  for  Christianity.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  God,  the  author  of  nature  and  revelation, 
has  established  a  harmony  between  them,  and  that  their  beams  are 
intended  to  mingle  and  shed  a  joint  radiance ;  and,  consequently,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  teacher  is  best  fitted  to  dispense  Christianity, 
whose  compass  of  mind  enables  him  to  compare  what  God  is  teaching 
in  his  Works  and  in  his  Word,  and  to  present  the  truths  of  religion 
with  those  modifications  and  restraints  which  other  acknowledged  truths 
require.  Christianity  now  needs  dispensers,  who  wiU  make  history, 
nature,  and  the  improvements  of  society,  tributary  to  its  elucidation 
and  support ;  who  will  show  its  adaptation  to  man  as  an  ever-progres- 
sive being ;  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  objections  to  its  truth,  which 
will  naturally  be  started  in  an  active,  stirring,  inquiring  age ;  and,  though 
last  not  least,  who  will  have  enough  of  mental  and  moral  courage  to 
detect  and  renoxmce  the  errors  in  the  Church,  on  which  such  objections 
are  generally  built.  In  such  an  age,  a  ministry  is  wanted,  which  will 
furnish  discussions  of  religious  topics,  not  inferior  at  least  in  intelligence 
to  those  which  people  are  accustomed  to  read  and  hear  on  other  subjects. 
Christianity  will  sufifer,  if  at  a  time  when  vigour  and  acuteness  of  think- 
ing are  carried  into  all  other  departments,  the  pulpit  should  send  forth 
nothing  but  wild  declamation,  positive  assertion,  or  dull  commonplaces, 
with  which  even  childhood  is  satiated.  Religion  must  be  seen  to  be 
the  friend  and  quickener  of  intellect.  It  must  be  exhibited  with  clear- 
ness of  reasoning  and  variety  of  illustration ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  a  pure  and  felicitous  diction,  and  of  rich  and  glowing 
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imagery,  where  these  gifts  &11  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher.     It  ia  not 
meant  that  every  minister  must  be  a  man  of  genius ;  for  genius  is  one 
of  God*s  rarest  inspirations ;  and  of  all  the  breathings  of  genius,  perhaps 
the  rarest  is  eloquence.     I  mean  only  to  say,  that  the  age  demands  of 
those,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  administration  of  Christianity,  that 
they  should  feel  themselves  called  upon  for  the  highest  cultivation  and 
fiillest  development  of  the  intellectual  nature.     Instead  of  thinking,  that 
the  ministry  is  a  refuge  for  dulness,  and  that  whoever  can  escape  from 
the  plough  IS  fit  for  (ShI's  spiritual  husbandry,  we  ought  to  feel  that  no 
profession  demands  more  enlarged  thinking  and  more  various  acquia- 
tions  of  truth. 

In  proportion  as  society  becomes  enlightened,  talent  acquires  influ- 
ence. In  rude  ages,  bodily  strength  is  the  most  honourable  distinction, 
and  in  subsequent  times  military  prowess  and  skill  confer  mastery  and 
eminence.  But  as  society  advances,  mind,  thought,  becomes  the  sove- 
rei^  of  the  world;  and  accordingly,  at  tlie  present  moment,  profound 
and  glowing  thought,  though  breathing  only  from  the  silent  page,  exerts 
a  kind  of  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  energy.  It  crosses  oceans  and 
spreads  through  nations ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  concep- 
tions of  a  sin^e  mind  are  electrifying  and  kindhng  multitudes,  through 
wider  regions  than  the  Roman  eagle  overshadowed.  This  agency  of 
mind  on  mind,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  true  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  kmgs 
and  heroes  are  becoming  impotent  by  the  side  of  men  of  deep  and  fervent 
thought.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  reli^on  would  wage  a  very  un- 
equal war,  if  divorced  from  talent  and  cultivated  intellect,  if  committed 
to  weak  and  untaught  minds.  God  plainly  intends,  tliat  it  shoidd 
be  advanced  by  human  agency ;  and  does  he  not  then  intend,  to  sum- 
mon to  its  aid  the  mightiest  and  noblest  power  with  which  man  is 
gifted? 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  Christianity  has  an  intrinsic  glory,  a  native 
beauty,  which  no  art  or  talent  of  man  can  heighten ;  that  Christianity 
is  one  and  the  same,  hy  whatever  lips  it  is  communicated7  and  that  it 
needs  nothing  but  the  most  naked  exposition  of  its  truths,  to  accomplish 
its  saving  purposes.  AVho  does  not  know,  that  all  truth  takes  a  hue 
and  form  from  the  soul  through  which  it  passes,  that  in  every  mind  it 
is  invested  with  peculiar  associations,  and  that,  consequently,  the  same 
truth  is  quite  a  different  thing,  when  exhibited  by  men  of  different 
habits  of  thouglit  and  feeling?  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  sublimest 
doctrines  lose  in  some  hands  all  their  grandeur,  and  the  loveliest  all 
their  attractiveness?  Who  does  not  know,  how  much  the  diffusion  and 
power  of  any  system,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  political,  depend  on 
the  order  according  to  which  it  is  arranged,  on  the  broad  and  consistent 
views  which  are  given  of  it,  on  the  connections  which  it  is  shown  to 
hold  with  other  truths,  on  the  analogies  by  which  it  is  illustrated, 
adorned,  and  enforced,  and  though  last  not  least,  on  the  clearness  and 
energy  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed?  "Nothing  is  needed  in 
religion,"  some  say,  "but  the  naked  truth."  But  I  apprehend  that 
there  is  no  such  tlung  as  naked  truth,  at  least  as  far  as  moral  subjects 
are  concerned.  Truth  which  relates  to  God,  and  duty,  and  happiness, 
and  a  future  state,  is  always  humanised,  if  I  may  so  use  the  word,  by 
passing  through  a  human  mind ;  and  when  communicated  powerfully, 
it  always  comes  to  us  in  drapery  thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination, 
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reason,  and  moral  feelings  of  the  teacher.  It  comes  to  us  warm  and 
living  with  the  impressions  and  affections  which  it  has  produced  in  the 
soul  from  which  it  issues ;  and  it  ought  so  to  come ;  for  the  highest 
evidence  of  moral  truth  is  found  in  the  moral  principles  and  feelings  ot 
our  nature,  and  therefore  it  flails  of  its  best  support,  unless  it  is  seen  to 
accord  with  and  to  act  upon  these.  The  evidence  of  Christianity,  which 
operates  most  universallj,  is  not  history  nor  miracles,  but  its  corres- 
pondence to  the  noblest  capacities,  deepest  wants,  and  purest  aspirations 
of  our  nature,  to  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and  when  it  comes 
to  us  from  a  mind,  in  which  it  has  discovered  nothing  of  this  adaptation, 
and  has  touched  none  of  these  springs,  it  wants  one  of  its  chief  signa- 
tures of  divinity.  Christianity  is  not,  then,  to  be  exhibited  nakedly.  It 
owes  much  of  its  power  to  the  mind  which  communicates  it ;  and  the 
greater  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  mind  of  which  it  has 
possessed  itself,  and  from  which  it  flows,  the  wider  and  deeper  will  be 
Its  action  on  otiier  souls. 

It  may  be  said,  without  censoriousness,  that  the  ordinary  mode  in 
which  Christianity  has  been  exhibited  in  past  times,  does  not  suit  the 
illumination  of  the  present.  That  mode  haa  been  too  narrow,  technical, 
pedantic.  Religion  has  been  made  a  separate  business,  and  a  dull, 
unsocial,  melancholv  business,  too,  instead  of  being  manifested  as  a  truth 
which  bears  on  and  touches  everything  human ;  as  a  universal  spirit, 
which  ought  to  breathe  through  and  modify  all  our  desires  and  pursuits, 
all  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotion.  And  this  narrow,  forbidding 
mode  of  exhibiting  Christianity,  is  easily  explained  by  its  early  history. 
Monks  shut  up  in  cells;  a  priesthood  cut  off  by  celibacy  from  the 
sympathies  andmost  interesting  relations  oflife ;  and  universities  enslaved 
to  a  scholastic  logic,  and  taught  to  place  wisdom  in  verbal  subtilties  and 
unintelligible  definitions ;  these  tooK  Christianity  into  their  keeping ;  and 
at  their  chilling  touch,  this  generous  religion,  so  full  of  life  and  affection, 
became  a  dry,  frigid,  abstract  system.  Christianity,  as  it  came  from  their 
hands,  and  has  h^en  transmitted  by  a  majority  of  Protestant  divines,  re- 
minds us  of  the  human  form,  compressed  by  swathing-bands,  until  every 
joint  is  rigid,  every  movement  constrained,  and  almost  all  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  nature  obliterated.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  heavenly  insti- 
tution, designed  to  perfect  our  whole  nature,  to  offer  awakening  and  puri- 
fying objects  to  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  heart,  to  develop  every 
capacity  of  devout  and  social  feehng,  to  form  a  rich,  various,  generous 
virtue,  divines  liave  cramped  and  tortured  the  Gospel  into  various  systems, 
composed  in  the  main  of  theological  riddles  and  contradictions ;  and  this 
religion  of  love  has  been  made  to  inculcate  a  monkish  and  dark-visaged 
piety,  very  hostile  to  the  free  expansion  and  fiiU  enioyment  of  all  our 
Acuities  and  social  affections.  Great  improvements  maeod  in  this  parti- 
cular are  taking  place  among  Christians  of  almost  every  denomination. 
Religion  has  been  brought  from  the  ceU  of  the  monk,  and  the  school 
of  the  verbal  disputant,  into  life  and  society ;  and  its  connections  with  all 
our  pursuits  and  feelings  have  been  made  manifest.  Still,  Christianity,  I 
apprehend,  is  not  viewed  in  sufficiently  broad  lights  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
an  age,  which  is  tracing  connections  between  fJl  objects  of  thought  and 
branches  of  knoiij^ledge,  and  which  camiot  but  distrust  an  alleged  revelation, 
in  as  fu"  as  it  is  seen  to  want  harmonies  and  affinities  with  other  parta 
of  God*s  system,  and  especially  with  human  nature  and  human  life. 
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II.  The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  not  only  an  enlightened  but 
aji  earnest  ministry,  for  it  is  an  age  of  earnestness  and  excitement. 
Men  feel  and  think  at  present  with  more  energy  than  formerly.  There 
is  more  of  interest  and  fervoiu*.  We  learn  now  from  experience  what 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  purposes  of  our  Creator,  that 
civilization  and  refinement  are  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  thought, 
inconsistent  with  sensibility;  that  the  intellect  may  grow  without 
exliausting  or  overshadowing  the  heart.  The  human  mind  was  never 
more  in  earnest  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  political  revolutions, 
which  form  such  broad  features  and  distinctions  of  our  age,  have  sprung 
from  a  new  and  deep  working  in  the  human  soul.  Men  kave  caught 
glimpses,  however  mdistinct,  of  the  worth,  dignity,  rights,  and  great 
mterests  of  their  nature ;  and  a  thirst  for  untried  good,  and  impatience 
of  long  endured  wrongs,  have  broken  out  wildly,  like  the  fires  of  Etna, 
ajid  shaken  and  convulsed  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  discern 
this  increased  fervour  of  mind  in  every  department  of  life.  A  new 
spirit  of  improvement  is  abroad.  The  imagination  can  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  ac(}uisitions  of  past  ages,  but  is  kindling  the  passions  by 
vague  but  noble  ideas  of  blessings  never  yet  attained.  Multitudes, 
unwilling  to  wait  the  slow  pace  of  that  great  innovator,  time,  are  taking 
the  work  of  reform  into  their  own  hands.  Accordingly,  the  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  for  age-hallowed  establishments,  and  the  passion  for 
change  and  amelioration,  are  now  arrayed  against  each  otlier  in  open 
hostility,  and  all  great  questions,  affecting  human  happiness,  are  debated 
with  the  eagerness  of  party.  The  character  of  the  age  is  stamped  very 
strongly  on  its  literary  productions.  Who,  that  can  compare  the  present 
with  the  past,  is  not  struck  with  the  bold  and  earnest  spirit  of  the 
literature  of  our  times.  It  refuses  to  waste  itself  on  trifles,  or  to  minister 
to  mere  gratification.  Almost  all  that  is  written  has  now  some  bearing 
on  great  interests  of  human  nature.  Fiction  is  no  longer  a  mere 
amusement ;  but  transcendent  genius,  accommodating  itself  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  has  seized  upon  this  province  of  literature,  and  turned 
fiction,  from  a  toy,  into  a  mighty  engine,  and,  under  the  light  tale,  is 
breathing  through  the  community  either  its  reverence  for  the  dd  or  its 
thirst  for  the  new ;  communicates  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  history,  mifolds 
the  operations  of  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  defends  or  assails 
new  tlieories  of  education  or  morals  by  exhibiting  them  in  life  and 
action.  The  poetry  of  the  age  is  equally  characteristic.  It  has  a 
deeper  and  more  impressive  tone  than  comes  to  us  from  what  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature.  The  regular,  elaborate, 
harmonious  strains,  which  delighted  a  former  generation,  are  now 
accused,  I  say  not  how  justly,  of  playing  too  much  on  the  surface  of 
nature  and  of  the  heart.  Men  want  and  demand  a  more  thrilling  note, 
a  poetry  which  pierces  beneath  the  exterior  of  life  to  the  depths  of  the 
soul,  and  which  lays  open  its  mysterious  workings,  borrowing  from 
the  whole  outward  creation  fresh  images  and  correspondences,  with 
which  to  illuminate  the  secrets  of  the  world  within  us.  So  keen 
is  this  appetite,  that  extravagances  of  imagination,  and  gross  viola- 
tions both  of  taste  and  moral  sentiment,  are  forgiven,  when  conjoined 
with  what  awakens  strong  emotion ;  and  unhappily  the,  most  stimiig  is 
the  most  popular  poetry,  oven  though  it  issue  from  the  desolate  soid  of 
a  niisantliro}>e  and  a  Ubertine,  and  exhale  poison  and  death. 
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Now,  religion  ought  to  be  dispensed  in  accommodation  to  this  spirit 
and  character  of  our  age.  Men  desire  excitement,  and  religion  must 
be  communicated  in  a  more  exciting  form.  It  must  be  seen  not  only 
to  correspond  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  intellect,  but  to  furnish  nutriment 
and  appeals  to  the  highest  and  profoundest  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
It  must  not  be  exhibited  in  the  dry,  pedantic  divisions  of  a  scholastic 
theology ;  nor  must  it  be  set  forth  and  tricked  out  in  the  light  drapery 
of  an  artificial  rhetoric,  in  prettiness  of  style,  in  measured  sentences, 
with  an  insipid  floridness,  and  in  the  form  of  elegantly  feeble  essays. 
No  ;  it  must  come  from  the  soul  in  the  language  of  earnest  conviction 
find  strong  feeling.  Men  will  not  now  be  trifled  with.  They  listen 
impatiently  to  great  subjects  treated  with  apathy.  They  want  a  religion 
which  will  take  a  strong  hold  upon  them ;  and  no  system,  I  am  sure, 
can  now  maintain  its  ground,  which  wants  the  power  of  awakening  real 
and  deep  interest  in  the  soul.  It  is  objected  to  Unitarian  Christianity, 
that  it  does  not  possess  this  heart-stirring  energy  ;  and  if  so,  it  will,  and 
still  more,  it  ought  to  fall ;  for  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  of  our  times, 
nor  the  essential  and  abiding  spirit  of  human  nature.  Men  will  prefer 
even  a  fanaticism  which  is  in  earnest,  to  a  pretended  rationality,  which 
leaves  untouched  all  the  groat  springs  of  the  soul,  which  never  lays  a 
quickening  hand  on  our  love  and  veneration,  our  awe  and  fear,  our  hope 
and  joy. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  demands  a 
more  exciting  administration  of  Christianity,  begins  to  bo  understood 
and  is  responded  to  by  preachers.  Those  of  us,  whose  memory  extends 
back  but  a  little  way,  can  see  a  revolution  taking  place  in  this  country. 
**  The  repose  of  the  pulpit"  has  been  disturl^d.  In  England,  the 
Estabhshod  Church  gives  broad  symptoms  of  awaking ;  and  the  slum- 
bering incumbents  of  a  state  religion,  either  roused  by  sympathy,  or 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  are  beginning  to  exhibit  the  energy 
of  the  freer  and  more  zealous  sects  around  them. 

In  such  an  age,  earnestness  should  characterise  the  ministry ;  and 
by  this  I  mean,  not  a  louder  voice  or  a  more  vehement  gesture ;  I 
mean  no  tricks  of  oratory  ;  but  a  solemn  conviction  that  religion  is  a 
great  concern,  and  a  solemn  purpose  that  its  claims  shall  be  felt  by 
others.  To  suit  such  an  age,  a  minister  must  communicate  religion, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  reasoning,  but  as  a  matter  of  experience,  with 
that  inexpressible  character  of  reality,  that  life  and  power,  which 
accompany  truths  drawn  from  a  man's  own  soul.  We  ought  to  speak 
of  religion  as  something  which  we  ourselves  know.  Its  influences, 
struggles,  joys,  sorrows,  triumphs,  should  be  delineated  from  our  own 
history.  The  life  and  sensibility  which  we  would  spread,  should  bo 
strong  in  our  own  breasts.  This  is  the  only  genuine,  unfedling  spring 
of  an  earnest  ministry.  Men  may  work  themselves  for  a  time  into  a 
fervour  by  artificial  means ;  but  the  flame  is  unsteady,  "  a  crackling  of 
thorns"  on  a  cold  hearth ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  hard  for  the  most  successful 
art  to  give,  even  for  a  time,  that  soul-subduing  tone  to  the  voice,  that 
air  of  native  feeling  to  the  countenance,  and  that  raciness  and  freshness 
to  the  conceptions,  which  come  from  an  experimental  conviction  of 
religious  truth;  and,  accordingly,  I  would  suggest,  that  the  most 
important  part  of  theological  education,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
is  not  the  communication  of  knowledge,  essential  as  that  is,  but  the 
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conversion  and  exaltation  of  religious  knowledge,  into  a  lmxig[,  pnustical, 
and  soul-kindling  conviction.  Much  as  the  age  requires  mtellectiial 
culture  in  a  minister,  it  requires  stiU  more,  tliat  his  acquisitions  of  truth 
should  be  instinct  with  life  and  feeling ;  that  he  should  deliyer  his 
message,  not  mechanically  and  "  in  the  fine  of  his  profession,"  but  with 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  a  man  bent  on  great  effects  ;  that  he 
should  speak  oi  God,  of  Christ,  of  the  dignity  and  loveliness  of  Christian 
virtue,  of  heaven  and  redemption,  not  as  of  traditions  and  historical 
records,  about  which  he  has  only  read,  but  as  of  realities  which  he 
understands  and  feels  in  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

III.  The  present  is  an  age  of  free  and  earnest  inquiry  on  tho  subject 
of  reh^on,  and,  consequentl}^,  an  age  in  which  the  extremes  of  scepticism 
and  bigotry,  and  a  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  a  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Volume,  must  be  expected ;  and  these  circumstances 
of  tho  times  influence  and  modify  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Free 
inquiry  cannot  exist  without  generating  a  degree  of  scepticism ;  and 
against  this  influence,  more  disastrous  than  any  error  of  any  sect,  a 
minister  is  bound  to  erect  every  barrier.  The  human  mind,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  is  undoubtedly  tending,  after  its  long  vassalage,  to 
licentious  speculation.  Men  have  begun  to  send  keen,  searching  glances, 
into  old  institutions,  whether  of  religion,  literature,  or  policy ;  and  hare 
detected  so  many  abuses,  that  a  suspicion  of  what  is  old,  has  in  manj 
cases  taken  place  of  the  veneration  for  antiquity.  In  such  an  age, 
Christianity  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Church  establish- 
ments and  state  patronage  cannot  screen  it  from  investigation ;  and  its 
ministers,  far  from  being  called  to  remove  it  from  the  bar  of  reason,  where 
God  has  chosen  that  it  should  appear,  are  only  bound  to  see  that  its 
claims  be  fairly  and  fully  made  known ;  and  to  this  they  are  solemnly 
bound;  and,  consequently,  it  is  one  of  tlieir  first  duties,  to  search 
deeply  and  understand  thoroughly  the  true  foundations  and  evidences 
on  which  the  religion  stands.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  just  in 
pro|)ortion  as  the  human  mind  makes  prog^ress,  the  inward  evidences  of 
Christianity,  the  marks  of  divinity  which  it  wears  on  its  own  brow,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  I  refer  to  the  evidences  which  are 
drawn  from  its  excellence,  purity,  and  happy  influences;  from  its 
adaptation  to  the  spiritual  wants,  to  the  weakness  and  the  greatness  of 
human  nature ;  from  the  original  and  unborrowed  character,  the  greatness 
of  soul,  and  the  celestial  loveliness  of  its  Founder ;  from  its  unbounded 
benevolence,  corresponding  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe ;  and  from  its 
views  of  Grod's  parental  character  and  purposes,  of  human  duty  and 
perfection,  and  of  a  future  state ;  views  manifestly  tending  to  the 
exaltation  and  perpetual  improvement  of  our  nature,  yet  wholly  opposed 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  unfblded.  The  historical 
and  miraculous  proofs  of  Christianity,  are  indeed  essential  and  impreg- 
nable ;  but,  without  superseding  those,  the  inward  proofs,  of  which  I 
speak,  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary,  and  exert  a  greater 
power,  in  proportion  as  the  moral  discernment  and  sensibihties  of  men 
are  strengthened  and  enlarged.  And  if  this  be  true,  then  Christianity 
is  endangered,  and  scepticism  fortified,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
representations  of  the  religion,  which  sully  its  native  lustre  and  darken 
its  inward  signatures  of  a  heavenly  origin ;  and,  accordingly,  the  first 
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and  most  solemn  duty  of  its  ministei*s,  is,  to  rescue  it  from  such 
perversions ;  to  see  that  it  Ix)  not  condemned  for  doctrines  for  which  it 
IS  in  no  respect  responsible ;  and  to  vindicate  its  character,  as  eminently 
a  rational  rehgion ;  that  is,  a  religion  consistent  with  itself,  with  the 
great  principles  of  human  nature,  with  God's  acknowledged  attributes, 
and  with  those  indestructible  convictions,  which  spring  almost  instinct- 
ively from  our  moral  constitution,  and  which  grow  sti'onger  and  stronger 
as  the  human  mind  is  developed.  A  professed  revemion,  carrying 
contradiction  on  its  front,  and  wounding  those  sentiments  of  justice  and 
goodness,  which  are  tlie  highest  tests  of  moral  truth,  cannot  stand ;  and 
those  who  thus  exhibit  Christianity,  however  pure  their  aim,  are  shaking 
its  foundations  more  deeply  than  its  open  and  inveterate  foes. 

But  free  inquiry  not  only  generates  occasional  scepticism,  but  much 
more  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  believers  of  Christianity ;  and  to 
this  the  ministi*y  must  have  a  special  adaptation.  In  such  an  age,  the 
ministry  must  in  a  measure  be  controversial.  In  particular,  a  minister, 
who  after  serious  investigation  attaches  himself  to  that  class  of  Chiistians, 
to  which  we  of  this  religious  society  are  known  to  belong,  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  painful  ofhce  of  conflict  with  other  denominations  is  laid 
upon  him ;  for,  whilst  we  deny  the  Christian  name  to  none  who  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  as  their  saviour  and  Lord,  we  do  deliberately  believe, 
that,  by  many  who  confess  him,  his  religion  is  mournfully  cGsfigured, 
We  believe,  that  piety  at  present  is  robbed  in  no  small  degree  of  its 
singleness,  energy,  and  happiness,  by  the  multiplication  in  the  church 
of  objects  of  supreme  worship ;  by  the  division  of  the  One  God  into  three 
persons,  who  sustain  different  relations  to  mankind ;  and,  above  all,  by 
the  dishonourable  views  formed  of  the  moral  character  and  administi-atioa 
of  the  Deity.  Errors  relating  to  God  "seem  to  us  among  the  most 
pernicious  that  can  grow  up  among  Christians ;  for  they  darken,  and, 
in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "turn  hi  to  blood"  the  Sun  of  the 
Spiritual  Universe.  Around  just  views  of  the  Divine  Cliaracter,  all 
truths  and  all  virtues  naturally  gather ;  and  although  some  minds  of 
native  irrepressible  vigour  may  lise  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  dishonour- 
able conceptions  of  God,  yet  as  a  general  rule,  human  nature  cannot 
spread  to  its  just  and  full  proportions  under  their  appalling,  enslavuig, 
heart- withering  control.  We  discover  very  plainly,  as  we  think,  in  the 
fre(|uent  toi'por  of  the  conscience  and  heart  in  regard  to  religious 
obligation,  the  melancholy  influences  of  that  system,  so  prevalent  among 
us,  wliich  robs  our  heavenly  Father  of  his  parental  attributes.  Indeed 
it  seems  impossible  for  the  conscience,  under  such  injurious  representa- 
tions of  the  Divino  character,  to  discharge  intelligently  its  solenm  ofiSce 
of  enforcing  love  to  God  as  man's  highest  duty;  and,  accordingly,  when 
religious  excitements  take  place  under  this  gloomy  system,  fliey  bear 
the  marks  of  a  morbid  action,  much  more  than  of  a  healthy,  restorative 
process  of  the  moral  nature. 

These  cn-ors  a  minister  of  liberal  views  of  Christianity  will  feel 
himself  bound  to  witlistand.  But  let  me  not  be  understood,  as  if  I 
would  have  tlie  ministry  given  chiefly  to  controversy,  and  would  turn 
the  pulpit  into  a  battery  for  the  perpetual  assault  of  adverse  sects.  Oh 
no!  Other  strains  than  those  of  warfare  shoidd  predominate  in  this 
sacred  place.  A  minister  may  be  faithful  to  truth,  without  brandishing 
perpetually  the  weapons  of  controversy.      Occasional  discussions  of 
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disputed  doctrines,  aro  indeed  demanded  by  tlie  zeal  with  wliicli  error 
is  maintained.  But  it  beeomcs  the  preacher  to  remember,  tliat  there 
is  a  silent,  indirect  influence,  more  sure  and  powerful  than  direct  assault 
on  false  opinions.  The  most  eflfectual  method  of  expelling  error,  is, 
not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to  instil  great  ti'uths,  with 
which  it  cannot  easily  coexist,  and  by  which  the  mind  outgrows  it. 
Men  who  have  been  recovered  from  &ilse  systems,  will  genei^ally  tell 
you,  tliat  the  first  step  of  their  dehverance,  was  the  admission  of  some 
piinciple  whi(^h  seemed  not  to  menace  their  past  opinions,  but  which 
prepai'ed  the  mind  for  the  entrance  of  anotlier  and  another  truth,  until 
they  were  brouglit,  almost  without  suspecting  it,  to  look  on  almost  every 
doctrine  of  religion  with  other  eyes,  and  in  another  and  more  generous 
light.  The  old  superstitions  about  ghosts  and  dreams  were  not  expelled 
by  argument,  for  hardly  a  book  was  written  against  them ;  but  men 
gi*adually  outgi-ew  them;  and  tho  specti*es,  which  had  haunted  the 
terror-stricken  soul  for  ages,  fled  before  an  improved  philosophy,  just 
as  tliey  were  supposed  to  vanish  before  tho  rising  smi.  And,  in  the 
same  maimer,  the  errors  which  disfigure  Christianity,  and  fiom  which 
no  creed  is  free,  are  to  yield  to  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  Instead 
of  spending  his  strength  in  tracking  and  refuting  error,  let  the  minister, 
who  would  servo  the  cause  of  truth,  labour  to  gahi  and  diffuse  more  and 
more  enlarged  and  lofty  views  of  our  rehgion,  of  its  natm^e,  spirit  and 
end.  Let  him  labour  to  separate  what  is  of  universal  and  everlasting 
application,  from  the  local  and  the  tempoiary ;  to  penetrate  beneatli  tlio 
letter,  to  the  spirit ;  to  detach  the  primai'y,  essential,  and  all-compre- 
hending principles  of  Christianity  from  tlie  incrustations,  accidental 
associations,  and  subordinate  appendages  by  wliich  they  ai'e  often 
obscured ;  and  to  fix  and  estabhsh  these  in  men's  muids  as  die  staudaixl 
by  which  more  partial  views  ai*e  to  be  tried.  Let  him  especially  set 
forth  the  great  moral  purpose  of  Christianity,  always  teaching,  that 
Christ  came  to  dehver  from  tho  power  still  more  tlian  from  the 
punishment  of  sin ;  that  his  more  important  operation  is  within  us  ; 
and  that  the  highest  end  of  his  mission,  is  the  erection  of  God's  throne 
in  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of  a  fervent  fihal  piety,  a  piety  founded  iu 
confiding  views  of  Grod's  parental  cliai*acter,  and  manifested  in  a  charity 
corresponding  to  God's  unbounded  and  ever  active  love.  In  addition 
to  these  efforts,  let  him  strive  to  communicate  the  just  principles  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptures,  that  men,  reading  them  more  intelligently, 
may  read  tiiem  with  new  interest,  and  ho  wiU  have  dischai'ged  his  cliief 
duty  in  relation  to  controversy. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought,  tliat,  through  tlie  influences  now 
described,  a  sensible  progress  is  taking  place  in  men's  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  pkun  matter  of  feet,  that  the  hard  features  of  that 
rehgious  system,  which  has  been  **  received  by  tradition  from  our 
fathers,"  are  greatly  softened;  and  that  a  necessity  is  felt  by  those  who 
hold  it,  of  accommodating  their  representations  of  it  more  end  more  to 
tho  improved  philosophy  of  the  human  muid  and  to  the  undeniable 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Unconditional  Election  is 
seldom  heard  of  among  us.  Tho  Imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity,  is  hastening  to  join  the  exploded  doctrine  of  Ti*ansubstantiation. 
The  more  revolting  representations  of  man':>  state  by  nature,  aro 
judiciously  kept  out  of  sight;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  importaaco,. 
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preaching  is  incomparably  more  practical  than  formerly.     And  all  these 
changes  are  owing,  not  to  theological  controversy  so  mueh  as  to  the 

general  progress  of  the  human  mind.  This  progress  is  especially 
iscomiblo  in  the  diminished  importance  now  ascri'oed  to  the  outward 
parts  of  Christianity.  Christians,  having  grown  up  to  understand 
that  their  religion  is  a  spirit  and  not  a  form,  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
puerility  as  well  as  guilt  of  breaking  Christ's  followers  into  factions,  on 
such  questions  as  these.  How  much  a  Bishop  differs  from  a  Presbyter? 
and,  How  great  a  quantity  of  water  should  be  used  in  baptism?  And 
whilst  they  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  these  particular,  they  look 
back  on  the  uncharitable  heat  with  which  these  and  similar  topics  were 
once  discussed,  with  something  of  the  wonder  which  they  feel,  on 
recollecting  the  violence  of  the  Papists  during  the  memorable  debate, 
Whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  bom  with  origmal  sin?  It  is  a  consoling 
and  delightful  thought,  that  God,  who  uses  Christianity  to  advance 
civilization  and  knowledge,  makes  use  of  this  very  advancement  to  bring 
back  Christianity  to  a  purer  state,  thus  binding  together  and  carrying 
forward  by  mutual  action,  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  strengthening  perpetually  their  blended  and  blessed 
influences  on  human  nature. 

IV.  The  age  is  in  many  respects  a  corrupt  one,  and  needs  and 
demands  in  the  ministry  a  spirit  of  reform.  The  age,  I  say,  is  corrupt ; 
not  because  I  consider  it  as  falling  below  the  purity  of  past  times,  but 
because  it  is  obviously  and  grossly  defective,  when  measured  by  the 
Christian  standard  and  by  the  lights  and  advantages  which  it  enjoys. 
I  know  nothing  to  justify  the  cry  of  modem  degeneracy,  but  rather 
incline  to  the  belief,  that  here  at  least  the  sense  of  religion  was  never 
stronger  than  at  present.  In  comparing  different  periods  as  to  virtue 
and  piety,  regard  must  be  had  to  difference  of  circumstances.  It  would 
argue  Uttle  wisdom  or  candour,  to  expect  the  same  freedom  from  luxury 
and  dissipation  in  this  opulent  and  flourishing  community,  as  marked 
the  flrst  settlement  of  our  country,  when  the  inhabitants,  scarcely 
sheltered  from  the  elements,  and  almost  wholly  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  civilized  world,  could  command  little  more  than  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  yet  it  is  through  superficial  comparisons  in  such  particulars, 
that  the  past  is  often  magnified  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  I  mean 
not  to  strike  a  balance  between  this  age  and  former  ones.  I  look  on 
this  age  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  as  a  minister  ought  to  look  upon 
it ;  and  whilst  I  see  much  to  cheer  and  encourage,  I  see  much  to  make 
a  good  man  mourn,  and  to  stir  up  Christ's  servants  to  prayer  and  toil. 
That  our  increased  comforts,  improved  arts,  and  overflowing  prosperity, 
are  often  abused  to  licentiousness ;  that  Christianity  is  with  multitudes 
a  more  name  and  form ;  that  a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to 
nature  and  fortune  the  gifts  and  operations  of  God ;  and  a  practical 
infidelity,  which  lives  and  cares  and  provides  only  for  the  present  state, 
abound  on  every  side  of  us ;  that  much  which  is  called  morality,  springs 
from  a  prudent  balancmg  of  the  passions,  and  a  discreet  regard  to 
worldly  interests ;  that  there  is  an  msensibility  to  God,  which,  if  our 
own  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  woidd  shock  and  amaze  us ;  that 
education,  instead  of  guarding  and  rearing  the  moral  and  religious  na- 
ture as  its  supreme  care,  often  betrays  and  sacrifices  it  to  accomplish- 
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ineilts  and  acquisitions  which  relate  only  to  the  present  life ;  that  there 
is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dissoluteness  among  the  young,  and  of  intem- 
perance among  the  poor ;  that  the  very  religion  of  peace  is  made  a 
torch  of  discord ;  and  that  the  fires  of  uncharitableness  and  bigotry,  fires 
kindled  fi-om  hell,  often  bum  on  altars  consecrated  to  the  true  God ; — 
that  such  evil  exists,  who  does  not  know?  What  Christian  can  look 
round  him  and  say,  that  the  state  of  society  corresponds  to  what  men 
may  and  should  be,  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  an  age  of 
advanced  intelligence?  As  for  that  man,  who,  on  surveying  the  world, 
thinks  its  condition  almost  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired  or  hoped ;  who 
sees  but  a  few  superficial  blots  on  the  general  aspect  of  society ;  who 
thinks  the  ministry  establis  bed  for  no  higher  end,  than  to  perpetuate 
the  present  state  of  morals  and  religion ;  whose  heart  is  never  burdened 
and  sorrow-smitten  by  the  fearful  doom,  to  which  multitudes  around 
him  are  thoughtlessly  hastening ;  oh,  let  not  that  man  take  on  him  the 
care  of  souls.  The  physician,  who  should  enter  an  hospital,  to  congra- 
tulate his  dying  patients  on  their  pleasant  sensations  and  rapid  conval- 
escence, would  be  as  faithful  to  his  trust  as  the  minister  who  sees  no 
deep  moral  maladies  around  him.  No  man  is  fitted  to  withstand  great 
evils  with  energy,  unless  he  be  impressed  by  their  greatness.  No  man 
is  fitted  to  enter  upon  that  warfare  with  moral  evil,  to  which  the  minis- 
try is  set  apart,  who  is  not  pained  and  pierced  by  its  extent  and  woes  ; 
who  does  not  bum  to  witness  and  advance  a  great  moral'  revolution  in 
the  world. 

Am  I  told,  that  "  the  romantic  expectations  of  great  changes  in 
society  will  do  more  harm  than  good ;  that  the  world  will  move  along 
in  its  present  course,  let  the  ministry  do  what  it  may ;  that  we  must 
take  the  present  state  as  God  has  made  it,  and  not  waste  our  strength 
in  useless  lamentation  for  incurable  evils?"  I  hold  this  language, 
though  it  takes  the  name  of  philosophy,  to  be  wholly  unwarranted  by 
experience  and  revelation.  If  there  be  one  striking  feature  in  human 
nature,  it  is  its  susceptiblencss  of  improvement ;  and  who  is  authorised 
to  say,  that  the  limit  of  Chi-istian  improvement  is  reached  ?  that  wliilst 
science  and  art,  intellect  and  imagination,  are  extending  their  domains, 
the  conscience  and  afiections,the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  our 
nature,  are  incapable  of  increased  power  and  elevation?  Have  we  not 
pledges,  in  man  s  admiration  of  disinterested,  heroic  love ;  in  his  power 
of  conceiving  and  thirsting  for  unattained  heights  of  excellence ;  and  in 
the  splendour  and  sublimity  of  virtue  already  manifested  in  not  a  few 
who  "  shine  as  lights"  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  that  man  was  crea- 
ted for  perpetual  moral  and  religious  progress  ?  True,  the  minister 
should  not  yield  himself  to  romantic  anticipations ;  for  disappointment 
may  deject  him.  Let  him  not  expect  to  break  in  a  moment  chains  of 
habit,  which  years  have  rivetted,  or  to  bring  back  to  immediate  inti- 
macy with  God,  souls  which  have  wandered  long  and  far  fi-om  him.  This 
is  romance  ;  but  there  is  something  to  be  dreaded  by  the  minister  more 
than  this ;  I  mean,  that  fiigid  tameness  of  mind,  too  common  in  Chris- 
tian teachers,  which  confounds  the  actual  and  the  possible ;  which 
cannot  burst  the  shackles  of  custom ;  which  never  kindles  at  the  thought 
of  great  improvements  of  human  nature ;  which  is  satisfied  if  religion 
receive  an  outward  respect,  and  never  dreams  of  enthroning  it  in  men*8 
souls ;  which  looks  on  the  strongholds  of  sin  with  despair ;  which  utters 
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by  rote  the  solemn  and  ma^ificent  language  of  the  Gospel,  without  ex- 
pecting it  to  **  work  mightily  ;  "  which  sees  in  the  ministry  a  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  society,  a  useful  guardian  of  public  order,  but  never 
suspects  the  powers  with  which  it  is  armed  by  Christianity. 

The  ministry  is  indeed  armed  with  great  powers  for  great  effects. 
The  doctrines  which  Christianity  commits  to  its  teachers,  are  mighty 
engines.  The  perfect  character  of  God ;  the  tender  and  solemn  attn- 
butes  which  belong  to  him  as  our  Father  and  Judge ;  his  purposes  of 
infinite  and  everlasting  mercy  towards  the  human  race ;  the  character 
and  history  of  Christ ;  his  entire,  self-immolating  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  mankind ;  his  intimate  union  with  his  followers ;  his  sufferings,  and 
cross,  his  resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession,  the  promised  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  immortality  of  man;  the  retributions  whicli 
await  the  unrepcnting,  and  the  felicities  and  glories  of  heaven; — ^here 
are  truths,  able  to  move  tlie  whole  soul  and  to  war  victoriously  with  its 
host  of  passions.  The  teacher,  to  whom  are  committed  the  infinite 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  sanctions  of  eternity,  **  the  powers 
of  the  life  to  come,"  has  instruments  to  work  with,  which  turn  to  feeble- 
ness all  other  means  of  influence.  There  is  not  heard  on  earth  a  voice 
so  powerful,  so  penetrating  as  that  of  an  enlightened  minister,  who, 
unaer  the  absorbing  influence  of  these  mighty  truths,  devotes  himself 
a  living  sacrifice,  a  whole  burnt  oflfering,  to  the  cause  of  enlightening 
and  saving  his  follow-creaturcs. 

No ;  there  is  no  romance  in  a  minister's  proposing,  and  hoping  to 
forward,  a  great  moral  revolution  on  the  earth ;  for  the  religion,  which 
he  is  appointed  to  preach,  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  work  deeply 
and  widely,  and  to  change  the  face  of  society.  Christianity  was  not 
ushered  into  the  world  with  such  a  stupendous  preparation ;  it  was  not 
foreshown  through  so  many  ages  by  enraptured  prophets;  it  was  not 
proclaimed  so  joyfully  by  the  songs  of  angels ;  it  was  not  preached  by 
such  holy  lips  and  sealed  by  such  precious  blood,  to  be  only  a  pageant, 
a  form,  a  sound,  a  show.  Oh  no.  It  has  come  from  heaven,  with  hea- 
ven's life  and  power, — come  to  **  make  aU  things  new,"  to  make  "  the 
wilderness  glad  and  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,"  to  break  the  stony 
heart,  to  set  free  tlie  guilt-burdened  and  earth-bound  spirit,  and  to 
"present  it  faultless  before  God's  ^lory  with  exceeding joj^."  With 
courage  and  hope  becoming  such  a  rehgion,  let  the  minister  bring  to  his 
work  his  concentrated  powers  of  intellect  and  affection,  and  God,  in 
whose  cause  he  labours,  wiU  accompany  and  crown  the  labour  with  an 
almighty  blessing. 

My  brother,  you  are  now  to  be  set  apart  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
J  bill  you  wclconio  to  its  duties,  and  implore  for  you  strength  to  dis- 
charge them,  a  long  and  prosperous  course,  increasing  success,  and 
everlasting  rewards.  I  also  welcome  you  to  the  connexion  which  is 
this  day  formed  between  you  and  myself.  I  thank  God  for  an  associ- 
ate, in  whose  virtues  and  endowments  I  have  the  promise  of  personal 
comfort  and  relief,  and,  still  more,  the  pledges  of  usefulness  to  this 
people.  I  liave  lived  too  long,  to  expect  immingled  good  in  this  or  in 
anj^  relation  of  life ;  nor  am  I  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  trials, 
which  are  thought  to  attend  the  union  of  different  minds  and  different 
hands  in  the  care  of  the  same  church.     God  grant  us  that  singleness  of 
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purpose,  that  sincere  concern  for  the  salvation  of  our  hearers,  which 
will  make  the  success  of  each  tho  happiness  of  both.  I  know,  for  I 
have  borne,  the  anxieties  and  sufferings  which  belong  to  the  first  years 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself  of  whatever 
aid  ray  experience  can  give  you.  But  no  human  aid  can  lift  every 
burden  from  your  mind  ;  nor  "would  the  truest  kindness  desire  for  you 
exemption  from  the  universal  lot.  May  the  discipline  which  awaits  you, 
give  purity  and  loftiness  to  your  motives ;  give  energy  and  tenderness 
to  your  character,  and  prepare  you  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  a  tempted 
and  afflicted  world,  witi  that  sympathy  and  wisdom  which  fellowship  in 
Buffering  can  alone  bestow.  May  you  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  tho  ministry,  as  you  grow  in  years ;  and  when  the  voice  which  now 
speaks  to  you  shall  cease  to  be  heard  within  these  walls,  may  you,  my 
brother,  be  left  to  enjoy  and  reward  the  confidence,  to  pomt  out  the 
path  and  tho  perils,  to  fortify  the  \'irtue3,  to  animate  the  piety,  to 
comfort  the  sorrows,  to  save  the  souls  of  this  much  loved  people. 

Brethren  of  this  Christian  Society!  I  rejoice  in  the  proof,  which  this 
day  affords,  of  your  desire  to  secure  the  administration  of  Christ's  word 
and  ordinances  to  yourselves  and  your  children ;  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  prospects  which  it  opens  before  you.  The  recollections  which 
rush  upon  my  mind,  of  your  sympathy  and  uninterrupted  kindness 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  my  health  and  the  firequent  suspensions  of 
my  labours,  encourage  me  to  anticipate  for  my  young  brother  that  kind- 
ness and  candour,  on  which  the  happiness  of  a  minister  so  much 
depends.  I  cannot  ask  for  him  sincerer  attachment,  than  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  enjoy.  I  remember,  however,  that  the  reciprocation  of  kind 
feelings  is  not  tho  highest  end  of  the  ministry ;  and  accordingly  my 
most  earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  with  a  new  pastor,  he 
may  send  you  new  influences  of  his  spirit,  and  that,  through  our  joint 
labours,  Christianity,  being  rooted  in  your  understandings  and  hearts, 
may  spring  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  universal  goodness.  May  a  more 
earnest  concern  for  salvation,  and  a  thirst  for  more  generous  improve- 
ment, be  excited  in  your  breasts.  May  a  new  life  breathe  through  the 
worship  of  this  house,  and  a  new  love  join  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers. 
May  our  ministry  produce  everlasting  finiits ;  and  on  that  great  day, 
which  will  summon  the  teacher  and  the  taught  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  may  you,  my  much  loved  and  respected  people,  be  "our  joy 
and  crown  ;*'  and  may  we,  when  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed,  be  seen  to 
have  sought  your  good  with  unfeigned  and  disinterested  love ! 
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Mark  zii.  29,  30:  **  And  Jesut  answered  him.  The  firtt  of  all  the  eommandmenti 
is.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  thalt  love  th« 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength.     This  is  the  first  commandment." 

We  haye  assembled  to  dedicate  this  building  to  the  worship  of  the  onlj 
liying  and  true  God,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  religion  of  his  son, 
Jesus  Christ.  Bj  this  act  we  do  not  expect  to  confer  on  this  spot  of 
ground  and  these  walls  any  peculiar  sanctity  or  any  mysterious  proper- 
ties. We  do  not  suppose,  that,  in  consequence  of  rites  now  performed, 
the  worship  offered  here  will  be  more  acceptable  than  prayer  uttered  in 
the  closet  or  breathed  from  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  business ;  or  that  the . 
instructions  delivered  from  this  pulpit  will  be  more  effectual,  than  if  they 
were  uttered  in  a  private  dwelling  or  the  open  air.  By  dedication  we 
understand  only  a  solemn  expression  of  the  purpose  for  which  this  build- 
ing is  reared,  joined  with  prayer  to  Him,  who  alone  can  crown  our  enter- 
pnse  with  success,  that  our  design  may  be  accepted  and  fulfilled.  For 
this  religious  act,  we  find  indeed  no  precept  in  tne  New  Testament,  and 
on  this  account  some  have  scrupled  as  to  its  propriety.  But  we  are  not 
among  those  who  consider  the  written  Word  as  a  statute-book,  by  the 
letter  of  which  every  step  in  life  must  be  governed.  We  believe,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  Christianity  is,  that 
it  does  not  deal  in  minute  regulation,  but  that,  havino^  given  broad 
views  of  duty,  and  enjoined  a  pure  and  disinterested  spint,  it  leaves  us 
to  apply  these  rules  and  express  this  spirit,  according  to  the  promptings 
of  the  divine  monitor  witnin  us,  and  accordins^  to  the  claims  and 
exigences  of  the  ever- varying  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed. 
We  believe,  too,  that  revelation  is  not  intended  to  supersede  God's  other 
modes  of  instruction ;  that  it  is  not  intended  to  <u*own,  but  to  make 
more  audible,  the  voice  of  nature.     Now,  nature  dictates  the  propriety 
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of  8ucb  an  act  as  we  are  this  day  assembled  to  perform.  Nature  has 
always  taught  men,  on  the  completion  of  an  important  structure, 
designed  for  public  and  lasting  good,  to  solenmise  its  first  appropriation 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  reared,  bj  some  special  service.  To  us 
there  is  a  sacrednoss  in  this  moral  instinct,  in  this  law  written  on  the 
heart ;  and  in  listening  reverently  to  God's  dictates,  however  conveyed, 
we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  acceptance  and  blessing. 

I  have  said,  we  dedicate  this  building  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  But  in  the  present  state  of  tibe  Christian  church,  these  words 
are  not  as  definite  as  they  one  da^  will  be.  This  Gospel  is  variously 
interpreted.  It  is  preached  in  various  forms.  Christendom  is  parcelled 
out  into  various  sects.  When,  therefore,  we  see  a  new  house  of  worship 
reared,  the  question  immediately  arises.  To  what  mode  of  teaching 
Christianity  is  it  to  be  devoted?  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  hearers,  that 
this  house  has  been  built  by  that  class  of  Christians,  who  are  called 
Unitarians,  and  that  the  Gospel  will  here  be  taught,  as  interpreted  by 
that  body  of  believers.  This  you  all  know ;  but  perhaps  all  present 
have  not  attached  a  very  precise  meaning  to  the  word,  by  which  our 
particular  views  of  Christianity  are  designated.  Unitarianism  has  been 
made  a  term  of  so  much  reproach,  and  has  been  uttered  in  so  many 
tones  of  alarm,  horror,  indignation,  and  scorn,  that  to  many  it  gives 
only  a  vague  impression  of  something  monstrous,  impious,  unutterablj 
penlous.  To  such,  I  would  say,  that  this  doctrine,  which  is  considered 
by  some  as  the  last  and  most  perfect  invention  of  Satan,  the  consum- 
mation of  his  blasphemies,  the  most  cunning  weapon  ever  forged  in  the 
fires  of  hell,  amounts  to  this — That  there  is  One  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  this  One  God,  but  his  son  and  messenger, 
who  derived  all  his  powers  and  glories  from  the  Universal  Parent,  and 
who  came  into  the  world  not  to  claim  supreme  homage  for  himself  but 
to  carry  up  the  soul  to  his  Father  as  the  Only  Divine  Person,  the  Only 
Ultimate  Object  of  religious  worship.  To  us,  this  doctrine  seems  not 
to  have  spnmg  from  hell,  but  to  have  descended  from  the  throne  of 
God,  and  to  invite  and  atftuct  us  thither.  To  us  it  seems  to  come  from 
the  Scriptures,  with  a  voice  loud  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  as 
articulate  and  clear  as  if  Jesus,  in  a  bodily  form,  were  pronouncing  it 
distinctly  in  our  ears.  To  this  doctrine,  and  to  Christianity  interpreted 
in  consistency  with  it,  we  dedicate  this  building. 

That  we  desire  to  propagate  this  doctrine,  we  do  not  conceal.  It  is 
a  treasure,  which  we  wish  not  to  confine  to  ourselves,  which  we  dare 
not  lock  up  in  our  own  breasts.  We  regard  it  as  given  to  us  for  others, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves.  We  should  rejoice  to  spread  it  through  this 
great  city,  to  carry  it  into  every  dwelling,  and  to  send  it  far  and  wide 
to  the  remotest  settlements  of  our  country.  Am  I  asked,  wh^  we  wish 
this  diffusion?  We  dare  not  sajr,  that  we  are  in  no  decree  influenced 
by  sectarian  feeling ;  for  we  see  it  raging  around  us,  and  we  should  be 
more  than  men,  were  we  wholly  to  escape  an  epidemic  passion.  We 
do  hope,  however,  that  our  mam  purpose  and  aim  is  not  sectarian,  but 
to  promote  a  purer  and  nobler  piety  than  now  prevails.  We  are  not 
inauced  to  spread  our  opinions  by  tlie  mere  conviction  that  they  are 
true;  for  there  are  many  truths,  historical,  metaphysical,  scientific, 
literary,  which  we  have  no  anxiety  to  propa^te.  We  regard  them  as 
the  highest,  most   important,  most  efficient  truths,  and  therefore 
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demanding  a  finn  testimonj,  and  earnest  efforts  to  make  them  knowu. 
In  thus  speaking  we  do  not  mean,  that  we  regard  our  peculiar  views  as 
essential  to  salvation.  Far  from  us  be  this  spirit  of  exclusion,  the  very 
spirit  of  antichrist,  the  worst  of  all  the  delusions  of  Popery  and  of 
Protestantism.  We  hold  nothing  to  be  essential,  but  the  simple  and 
supreme  dedication  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  life  to  God  and  to  his  wilL 
This  inward  and  practical  devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  are 
assured,  is  attained  and  accepted  under  all  the  forms  of  Christianity. 
We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  &voured  by  that  truth  which  we 
maintain,  as  by  no  other  system  of  faith.  We  regard  Unitariauism  as 
peculiarly  the  friend  of  inward,  living, .  practical  religion.  For  this 
we  value  it.  For  this  we  would  spread  it ;  and  we  desire  none  to 
embrace  it,  but  such  as  shall  seek  and  derive  from  it  this  celestial 
influence. 

This  character  and  property  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  its  fitness  to 
promote  true,  deep,  and  hving  piety,  being  our  chief  ground  of  attach- 
ment to  it,  and  our  chief  motive  for  dedicating  ^lis  house  to  its 
inculcation,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  this  the  topic. of  my 
present  discourse.  I  do  not  propose  to  prove  the  truth  of  Unitarianism 
by  scriptural  authorities,  for  this  argument  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  sermon,  but  to  show  its  supenor  tendency  to  form  an  elevated 
religious  character.  If,  however,  this  position  can  be  sustained  I  shall 
have  contributed  no  weak  argument  m  support  of  the  truth  of  our 
views;  for  the  chief  purpose  of  Christianity  undoubtedly  is,  to 
promote  piety,  to  bring  us  to  Crod,  to  fill  our  souls  with  that  Great 
Being,  to  make  us  alive  to  Him ;  and  a  religious  system  can  carry  no 
more  authentic  mark  of  a  divine  original,  than  its  obvious,  direct,  and 
peculiar  adaptation  to  quicken  and  raise  the  mind  to  its  Creator. — In 
speaking  thus  of  Unitarian  Christianity  as  promoting  piety,  I  ought  to 
ODserve,  that  I  use  this  word  in  its  proper  and  highest  sense.  I  mean 
not  every  thing  which  bears  the  name  of  piety,  for  wider  this  tide 
superstition,  fkiaticism,  and  formality  are  waUong  abroad  and  claiming 
respect.  I  mean  not  an  anxious  frame  of  mind,  not  abject  and  slavish 
fear,  not  a  dread  of  hell,  not  a  repetition  of  forms,  not  church-going, 
not  loud  profession,  not  severe  censure  of  others*  irreligion ;  but  filial 
love  and  reverence  towards  God,  habitual  gratitude,  cheerfrd  trust, 
ready  obedience,  and,  though  last  not  least,  an  imitation  of  the  ever 
active  and  unbounded  benevolence  of  the  Creator. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  requires  me  to  speak  with  ^eat  freedom 
of  different  systems  of  religion.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
Let  not  the  uncharitableness,  which  I  condemn,  be  lightly  laid  to  my 
charge.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  speak  only  of  systems,  not  of 
those  who  embrace  them.  In  setting  forth  with  all  simplicity  what 
seems  to  me  the  good  or  bad  tendencies  of  doctrines,  I  have  not  a 
thought  of  giving  standards  or  measures  by  which  to  estimate  the  virtue 
or  vice  of  tiieir  professors.  Nothing  would  be  more  unjust,  than  to 
.decide  on  men's  characters  from  their  peculiarities  of  faith ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain.  Such  peculiarities  are  not  the  only  causes  which  impress 
and  determine  the  mind.  Our  nature  is  exposed  to  innumerable  other 
influences.  If  indeed  a  man  were  to  know  nothing  but  his  creed,  were 
to  meet  with  no  human  beings  but  those  who  adopt  it,  were  to  see  no 
example  and  to  hear  no  conversation,  but  such  as  were  formed  by  it ; 
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if  his  creed  were  to  meet  him  everywhere,  and  to  exclude  every  otlier 
object  of  thought ;  then  his  character  might  be  expected  to  answer  to  it 
with  great  precision.  But  our  Creator  has  not  shut  us  up  in  so  narrow 
a  school.  The  mind  is  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  influences,  and 
these  are  multiplying  with  the  progress  of  society.  Education,  friend- 
ship, neighbourhood,  public  opinion,  the  state  of  society,  ''the  genius  of 
the  place"  where  we  five,  books,  events,  the  pleasures  and  business  of 
life,  the  outward  creation,  our  physical  temperament,  and  innumerable 
other  causes,  are  perpetually  pouring  in  upon  the  soul,  thoughts,  views, 
and  emotions ;  and  these  influences  are  so  complicated,  so  peculiarly 
combined  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  and  so  modified  by  the  origin^ 
susceptibilities  and  constitution  of  every  mind,  that  on  no  subject  is 
there  greater  uncertainty,  than  on  the  formation  of  character.  To 
determine  the  precise  operation  of  a  rehgious  opinion  amidst  this  host  of 
influences,  surpasses  human  power.  A  great  truth  may  be  completely 
neutralised  by  the  countless  impressions  and  excitements,  which  the 
mind  receives  from  other  sources ;  and  so  a  great  error  may  be  disarmed 
of  much  of  its  power,  by  the  superior  energy  of  other  and  better  views, 
of  early  habits,  and  of  virtuous  examples.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  to  see  a  doctrine  behoved  without  swaying  the  will.  Its  efficacr 
depends,  not  on  the  assent  of  the  intellect,  but  on  the  place  which  it 
occupies  in  the  thoughts,  on  the  distinctness  and  vividness  with  which 
it  is  conceived,  on  its  association  with  our  common  ideas,  on  its 
frequency  of  recurrence,  and  on  its  command  of  the  attention,  without 
which  it  has  no  life.  Accordingly,  pernicious  opinions  are  not  seldom 
held  by  men  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue.  I  mean  not,  then,  in 
commending  or  condenming  systems,  to  pass  sentence  on  their  profes- 
sors. I  know  the  power  of  the  mind  to  select  from  a  multifmous 
system,  for  its  habitual  use,  those  features  or  principles  which  are 
generous,  pure,  and  ennobhng,  and  by  these,  to  sustain  its  spiritual 
Hfe  amidst  the  nominal  profession  of  many  errors.  I  know  that  a  creed 
is  one  thing,  as  wiitten  m  a  book,  and  another  as  it  exists  in  the  minds 
of  its  advocates.  In  the  book,  all  the  doctrines  appear  in  equally  strong 
and  legible  lines.  In  the  mind,  many  are  faintly  traced  and  seldom 
recurred  to,  whilst  others  are  inscribed  as  with  sunbeams,  and  are  the 
chosen,  constant  lights  of  the  soul.  Hence,  in  good  men  of  opposing 
denominations,  a  real  agreement  may  subsist  as  to  their  vital  principles 
of  faith  ;  and  amidst  the  division  of  tongues,  there  may  be  unity  of  soul, 
and  the  same  internal  worship  of  God.  By  these  remarks,  I  do  not 
mean  that  error  is  not  evil,  or  that  it  bears  no  pernicious  fruit.  Its 
tendencies  are  always  bad.  But  I  mean,  that  these  tendencies  exert 
themselves  amidst  so  many  coimteracting  influences ;  and  that  injurious 
opinions  so  often  lie  dead,  through  the  want  of  mixture  with  the  common 
thoughts,  through  the  mind's  not  absorbing  them,  and  changing  them 
into  its  own  substance ;  that  the  highest  respect  may,  and  ought  to  be 
cherished  for  men,  in  whose  creed  we  find  much  to  disapprove.  In  tliis 
discourse  I  shall  speak  freely,  and  some  may  say  severely,  of  Trinita-  « 
nanism ;  but  I  love  and  honour  not  a  few  of  its  advocates ;  and  in 
opposing  what  I  deem  their  error,  I  would  on  no  account  detract  from 
their  worth.  After  these  remarks,  I  hope  that  the  language  of  earnest 
discussion  and  strong  conviction  will  not  be  construed  into  the  want  of 
that  charity,  which  1  acknowledge  as  the  first  grace  of  our  rehgion. 
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I  now  proceed  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  superioiitj  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  deep  ana  noble  piety. 

I.  Unitarianism  is  a  system  most  £Eivom*able  to  piety,  because  it 
presents  to  the  mind  One,  and  only  one.  Infinite  Person,  to  whom 
supreme  homage  is  to  be  paid.     It  does  not  weaken  the  energy  of 
religious  sentiment  by  dividing  it  among  various  objects.     It  collects 
and  concentrates  the  soul  on  One  Father,  of  unbounded,  undivided, 
imrivalled  glory.     To  Him  it  teaches  the  mind  to  rise  through  all 
beings.     Around  Him  it  gathers  all  the  splendours  of  the  universe. 
To  Him  it  teaches  us  to  ascribe  whatever  good  we  receive  or  behold, 
the  beauty  and  magificence  of  nature,  the  liberal  gifts  of  Providence, 
the  capacities  of  the  soul,  the  bonds  of  society,  and  especially  the 
riches  of  grace  and  redemption,  the  mission,  and  powers,  and  beneficent 
influences  of  Jesus  Christ.     All  happiness  it  traces  up  to  the  Father, 
as  the  sole  source ;  and  the  mind  which  these  views  have  penetrated, 
through  this  intimate  association  of  everything  exciting  and  exalting  in 
the  universe,  with  One  Infinite  Parent,  can  and  does  offer  itself  up  to 
him  with  the  intensest  and  profoundest  love,  of  which  human  nature 
is  susceptible.     The  Trinitarian  indeed  professes  to  believe  in  one  God 
and  means  to  hold  fast  this  truth.     But  three  persons,  having  distinctive 
qualities  and  relations,  of  whom  one  is  sent  and  another  the  sender, 
one  is  given  and  another  the  giver,  of  whomone  in  tercedes  and  another 
hears  the  intercession,  of  whom  one  takes  flesh  and  another  never 
becomes  incarnate — ^three  persons,  thus   discriminated,  are  as  truly 
three  objects  of  the  mind,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  separate 
divinities ;  and  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  they  cannot  act  on 
the  mind  as  deeply  and  powerfully  as  One  Infinite  Person,  to  whose 
solo  goodness  all  happiness  is  ascribed.     To  multiply  infinite  objc<;ts  for 
the  heart,  is  to  distract  it.     To  scatter  the  attention  among  three  equal 
persons,  is  to  impair  the  power  of  each.     The  more  strict  and  absolute 
the  unity  of  God,  the  more  easily  and  intimately  all  the  impressions 
and  emotions  of  piety  flow  together,  and  are  condensed  into  one  glowing 
tliought,  one  thrilling  love.     No  language  can  express  the  absorbing 
energy  of  the  thought  of  one  Infinite  Father.     AiVIien  vitally  implanted 
in  th^  soul,  it  grows  and  gains  strength  for  ever.     It  enriches  itself  by 
every  new  view  of  God's  word  and  works;  gathers  tribute  from  all 
regions  and  all  ages ;  aud  attracts  into  itself  all  the  rays  of  beauty,  glory, 
and  joy,  in  the  material  and  spiritual  creation. 

My  hearers,  as  you  would  feel  the  full  influence  of  God  upon  your 
souls,  guard  sacredly,  keep  unobscured  and  unsullied,  that  fundamental 
and  glorious  truth,  tliat  there  is  One,  and  only  One  Almighty  Agent  in 
tlie  universe.  One  Infinite  Father.  Let  this  truth  dwell  in  mo  in  its 
uncorrupted  simplicity,  and  I  have  the  spring  and  nutriment  of  an 
evor-growing  piety.  I  have  an  object  for  ray  mind  towards  which  all 
things  bear  me.  I  know  whither  to  go  in  all  trial,  whom  to  bless  in  all 
joy,  whom  to  adore  in  all  I  behold.  But  let  three  persons  claim  from 
mo  supreme  homage,  and  claim  it  on  different  grounds,  one  for  sending 
and  another  for  coming  to  mj  relief,  and  I  am  divided,  distracted, 
perplexed.  My  frail  intellect  is  overborne.  Instead  of  One  Father,  on 
whose  arm  I  can  rest,  my  mind  is  torn  from  object  to  object,  and  I 
tremble,  lest,  among  so  many  claimants  of  supreme  love,  I  should 
withhold  from  one  or  another  his  due. 
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II.  Unitarianism  ia  the  sj^stem  most  favourable  to  piety,  because  it 
holds  forth  and  preserves  inviolate  the  spirituality  of  God.  "  Crod  is 
a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.*'  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the 
religious  principle,  that  we  should  refine  more  and  more  our  conceptions 
of  God ;  that  we  should  separate  from  him  all  material  properties,  and 
whatever  is  limited  or  imperfect  in  our  own  nature ;  that  we  should 
regard  him  as  a  pure  intelligence,  an  unmixed  and  Infinite  Mind. 
When  it  pleased  G<)d  to  select  the  Jewish  people  and  place  them  under 
miraculous  interpositions,  one  of  the  first  precepts  given  them  was, 
that  thej  should  not  represent  God  under  any  bodily  form,  any  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  creature.  Next  came  Christianity,  which 
had  this  for  one  of  its  great  objects,  to  render  reli^on  still  more  spiritual, 
by  abolishing  the  ceremonial  and  outward  worship  of  former  times,  and 
by  discarding  those  grosser  modes  of  describing  God,  through  which 
the  ancient  prophets  had  sought  to  impress  an  unrefined  people. 

Now,  Umtananism  concurs  with  this  sublime  moral  purpose  of  God. 
It  asserts  his  spirituality.  It  appi'oaches  him  under  no  bodily  form, 
but  as  a  pure  spirit,  as  the  infinite  and  universal  Mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  direct  influence  of  Trinitarianism  to  materialise  men's 
conceptions  of  God ;  and,  in  truth,  this  system  b  a  relapse  into  the  error 
of  the  rudest  and  earliest  ages,  into  the  worship  of  a  corporeal  God. 
Its  leading  feature  is,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  clothed  with  a  body  and 
acting  and  speaking  through  a  material  frame, — of  the  Infinite  Divinity 
dying  on  a  cross ;  a  doctrine,  which  in  earthliness  reminds  us  of  the 
mythology  of  the  rudest  pagans,  and  which  a  pious  Jew,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  Mosaic  religion,  would  have  shrunk  from  with  horror.  It  seems 
to  me  no  small  objection  to  the  Trinity,  that  it  supposes  God  to  take 
a  body  in  the  later  and  more  improved  ages  of  the  world,  when  it  is 
plain,  that  such  a  manifestation,  if  needed  at  all,  was  peculiarly  required 
m  the  infEincy  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  in  debasing  the 
idea  of  God,  m  associating  with  the  Divinity  human  passions  and  infir- 
mities, is  too  obvious  to  need  much  elucidation^  On  the  supposition  that 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  became  incarnate,  God  may  be  said 
to  be  a  material  being,  on  the  same  general  groimd  on  which  tliis  is 
afiirmed  of  man ;  for  man  is  material  only  by  the  union  of  the  mind  with 
the  body ;  and  the  very  meaning  of  incarnation  is,  that  God  took  a  body, 
through  which  he  acted  and  spoke,  as  the  human  soid  operates  through 
its  corporeal  organs.  Every  bodily  affection  may  thus  be  ascribed  to 
God.  Accordingly  the  Trinitarian,  in  his  most  solemn  act  of  adoration, 
is  heard  to  pray  m  these  appalling  words:  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ;  by 
the  mystery  of  thy  holy  incarnation,  by  thy  holy  nativity  and  circum- 
cision, by  thy  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation,  by  thme  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.**  Now 
I  ask  you  to  juage,  from  the  principles  of  human  nature,  whether  to 
worshippers,  who  adore  their  Uod  for  his  wounds  and  tears,  his  agony, 
and  blood,  and  sweat,  the  ideas  of  corporeal  existence  and  human  suf- 
fering will  not  predominate  over  the  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual 
essence ;  whether  the  mind,  in  clinging  to  the  man,  will  not  lose 
the  God;  whether  a  surer  method  for  depressing  and  adulterating 
the  pure  tliought  of  the  Divinity  could  have  been  devised.  That  the 
Trinitarian  is  unconscious  of  this  influence  of  his  feith,  I  know,  nor  do 
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I  charge  it  on  him  as  a  crime.     Still  it  exists,  and  camiot  be  too  much 
depdored. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  true  to  human  nature  and  their  creed,  have 
sought,  bj  painting  and  statuary,  to  bring  their  imagined  God  beforo 
their  eyes ;  and  have  thus  obtained  almost  as  viyid  impressions  of  him, 
as  if  they  had  lived  with  him  on  the  earth.  The  Protestant  condemns 
them  for  usin^  these  similitudes  and  representations  in  their  worship ; 
but  if  a  Trinitarian,  he  does  so  to  his  own  condemnation.  For  if,  as 
he  believes,  it  was  once  a  duty  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  living  body 
of  his  incarnate  God,  what  possible  guilt  can  there  be  in  worshipping 
before  the  pictured  or  sculptured  memorial  of  the  same  being  ?  Chnst's 
body  may  as  truly  be  represented  by  the  artist,  as  any  other  human 
form ;  and  its  image  may  be  used  as  effectually  and  properly,  as  that  of 
an  ancient  sage  or  hero,  to  recall  him  with  vividness  to  the  mind.^ —  Is 
it  said,  that  God  has  expressly  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  our  wor- 
ship? But  why  was  that  prohibition  laid  on  the  Jews?  For  this 
express  reason,  tnat  God  had  not  presented  himself  to  them  in  any  form, 
which  admitted  of  representation.  Hear  the  language  of  Moses :  "  Take 
good  heed  lest  ye  make  you  a  graven  image,  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 
similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  vou  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire."*  If,  since  that  period,  God  has  taken  a  body,  then 
the  reason  of  the  prohibition  has  ceased ;  and  if  he  took  a  body,  among 
other  purposes,  that  he  might  assist  the  weakness  of  the  intellect,  which 
needs  a  material  form,  then  a  statue,  which  lends  so  great  an  aid  to 
the  conception  of  an  absent  friend,  is  not  only  justified,  but  seems  to  be 
required. 

This  materialising  and  embodying*  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is 
the  essence  of  Trinitarianism,  cannot  but  be  adverse  to  a  growing  and 
exalted  piety.  Human  and  divine  properties,  being  confounded  in  one 
being,  lose  their  distinctness.  The  splendours  of  the  Godhead  are 
dimmed.  The  worshippers  of  an  incarnate  Deity,  through  the  frailty 
of  their  nature,  are  strongly  tempted  to  &sten  chi^y  on  his  human  attn- 
butos ;  and  their  devotion,  instead  of  rising  to  the  Infinite  God,  and 
taking  the  peculiar  character  which  infinity  inspires,  becomes  rather  a 
human  affection,  borrowing  much  of  its  fervour  from  the  ideas  of  suf- 
fering, blood,  and  death.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  this  God-man  (to 
use  the  strange  phraseology  of  Trinitarians)  may  excite  the  mind  more 
easily,  than  a  purelv  spiritual  divinity ;  just  as  a  tragedy,  addressed  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  will  interest  the  multitude  more  than  Uie  contempla- 
tion of  the  most  exalted  character.  But  the  emotions,  which  are  the 
most  easily  roused,  are  not  the  profoundest  or  most  enduring.  This 
human  love,  inspired  by  a  human  God,  though  at  first  more  fervid, 
cannot  grow  and  spread  through  the  soul,  like  the  reverential  attach- 
ment, which  an  Iimnite,  spiritual  Father  awakens.  Refined  conceptionsi 
of  God,  though  more  slowly  attained,  have  a  more  quickening  and  all- 
pervading  energy,  and  admit  of  perpetual  accessions  of  brightness,  life, 
and  strength. 

True,  we  shall  be  told,  that  Trinitarianism  has  converted  only  one 
cf  its  three  persons  into  a  human  Deity,  and  that  the  other  two  remaifi 

*  Deut.  iv.  15,  16. — The  arrangement  of  the  text  ii  a  little  changed,  to  put  the 
reader  immediately  in  poaseiaion  of  the  meaning. 
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pnrelj  spiritual  beings.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  man  will  attach 
nimself  most  strongly  to  that  God  who  has  become  a  man?  Is  not  this 
even  a  duty,  if  the  Diyinitj  has  taken  a  body  to  place  himself  within 
the  reaoh  of  human  comprehenf^ion  and  sympathy?  That  the  Trini- 
tarian's views  of  the  Divmity  will  be  coloured  more  by  his  visible,  tan- 
gible, corporeal  God,  than  by  those  persons  of  the  Trmity,  who  remain 
comparatively  hidden  in  their  invisible  and  spiritual  essence  is  so  ac- 
cordant with  the  principles  of  our  nature,  as  to  need  no  laboured  proof. 

My  friends,  hold  fest  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  Divinity.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  supports  and  instruments  of  a  vital  piety. 
It  brings  God  near,  as  no  other  doctrine  can.  One  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  Christianity,  is  to  eive  us  an  ever-growing  sense  of 
God's  immediate  presence,  a  consciousness  of  him  in  onr  souls.  Now, 
just  as  far  as  corporeal  or  hmited  attributes  enter  into  our  conception 
of  him,  we  remove  him  from  us.  He  becomes  an  outward,  distant 
being,  instead  of  being  viewed  and  felt  as  dwelUng  in  the  soul  itself.  It 
is  an  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual  God,  that 
he  can  Ik)  regarded  as  inhabiting,  fiUing  our  spiritual  nature ;  and 
through  this  union  with  our  mmds,  he  can  and  does  become  the 
object  of  an  intimacy  and  friendship,  such  as  no  embodied  being  can 
call  forth. 

111.  Unitarianism  is  the  svstem  most  favourable  to  piety,  because 
it  presents  a  distinct  and  inteUisible  object  of  worship,  a  being,  whose 
nature,  whilst  inexpressibly  sublime,  is  yet  simple  and  suited  to  human 
apprehension.  An  infinite  Father  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  conception  {«, 
and  yet  the  least  perplexing.  It  involves  no  incongruous  ideas.  It  is 
illustrated  by  analogies  from  our  own  nature.  It  coincides  with  that 
fundamental  law  of  the  intellect,  through  which  we  demand  a  cause 
proportioned  to  effects.  It  is  also  as  interesting  as  it  is  rational ;  so 
that  it  is  peculiarly  congenial  with  the  improved  mind.  The  sublimo 
simphcity  of  God,  as  he  is  taught  in  Unitarianism,  by  reheving  the 
understanding  from  perplexity,  and  by  placing  him  within  the  reach  of 
thought  and  affection,  gives  him  peculiar  power  over  the  soul.  Trini- 
tarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery ;  but 
it  is  mysterious,  not  hke  the  p'eat  truths  of  reh^on,  by  its  vastness  and 
grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcdeable  idea  which  it  involves.  One  Gwl, 
consisting  of  three  persons  or  agents,  is  so  strange  a  being,  so  imlike 
our  own  minds,  and  aU  others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse ;  is  so 
misty,  BO  incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  be  apprehended 
with  that  distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  reality,  which  belong  to  the 
opposite  system.  Such  a  heterogeneous  being,  who  is  at  the  samo 
moment  one  and  many ;  who  includes  in  his  own  nature  the  relations  of 
Father  and  Son,  or,  in  other  words,  is  Father  and  Son  to  himself;  who, 
in  one  of  his  persons,  is  at  the  same  moment  the  Supreme  God  and  a 
mortal  man,  omniscient  and  ignorant,  almighty  and  impotent;  such  a 
being  is  certainly  the  most  puzzhng  and  distracting  object  ever  prc- 
sent(Hl  to  human  thought.  Trinitarianism,  instead  of  teaching  an 
intelligible  God,  offers  to  the  mind  a  strange  compound  of  hostile  attri- 
butes, bearing  plain  marks  of  those  ages  of  darkness,  when  Christian- 
ity shed  but  a  faint  ray,  and  the  diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodigies 
and  unnatural  creations.  In  contemplating  a  being,  who  presents  such 
(iifferent  and  inconsistent  aspects,  the  mind  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon  ; 
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and  instead  of  recoiyin^  distinct  and  harmonious  impressions,  is  disturbed 
by  shifting,  unsettled  images.  To  commune  with  such  a  being  must  bo 
as  hard,  as  to  converse  with  a  man  of  three  different  countenances, 
speaking  with  three  different  tongues.  The  belieyer  in  this  system 
must  forget  it,  when  he  prays,  or  ho  could  find  no  repose  in  devotion. 
Who  can  compare  it  in  alstmctness,  reality,  and  power,  with  the  simple 
doctrine  of  One  Infinite  Father? 

IV.  Unitarianism  promotes  a  fervent-  and  enlightened  piety,  by 
asserting  the  absolute  and  unbounded  perfection  of  God's  character. 
This  is  the  highest  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  mankind.  Just 
and  generous  conceptions  of  the  Divinity  are  the  soid's  true  wealth. 
To  spread  these,  is  to  contribute  more  effectually,  than  by  any  other 
agency,  to  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation.  Ta 
obscure  God's  glory  is  to  do  greater  wrong,  than  to  blot  out  the  sun. 
The  character  and  influence  of  a  religion  must  answer  to  the  views 
which  it  gives  of  the  Divinity ;  and  there  is  a  plain  tendency  in  that 
system,  which  manifests  the  divine  perfections  most  resplendently,  to 
awaken  the  sublimest  and  most  blessed  piety. 

Now,  Trinitarianism  has  a  fiital  tendency  to  degrade  the  character  of 
the  Supremo  Being,  though  its  advocates,  I  am  sure,  intend  no  such 
wron^.  By  multiplying  divine  persons,  it  takes  fi-om  each  the  glory 
of  independent,  all-sufficient,  absolute  perfection.  This  may  be  shown 
in  various  particulars.  And  in  the  first  place,  the  very  idea,  that  three 
persons  in  the  Divinity  are  in  any  degree  important,  implies  and  involves 
the  imperfection  of  each ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  divine  person 
possesses  all  possible  power,  wisdom,  love,  and  happiness,  nothing  will 
iH)  gained  to  himself  or  to  the  creation  by  joining  with  him  two,  or  two 
hundred  other  persons.  To  say  that  he  needs  others  for  any  purpose 
or  in  any  degree,  is  to  strip  him  of  independent  and  all-sufficient 
majesty.  If  our  Father  in  heaven,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  of  himself  sufficient  to  all  the  wants  of  his  creation ; 
if,  by  his  union  with  other  persons,  he  can  accomplish  any  good  to  which 
he  is  not  of  himself  equal ;  or  if  he  thus  acquires  a  claim  to  the  least 
deCTee  of  trust  or  hope,  to  which  he  is  not  of  himself  entitled  by  his  own 
independent  attributes ;  then  it  is  plain,  he  is  not  a  being  of  infinite 
and  absolute  perfection.  Now,  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  the  highest 
good  accrues  to  the  human  race  from  the  existence  of  three  divine 
persons,  sustaining  different  offices  and  relations  to  the  world ;  and  it 
regards  the  Unitarian,  as  subverting  the  foundation  of  human  hope,  by 
asserting  that  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  alone  and  singly 
God.     Thus  it  derogates  from  his  infinite  glory. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  degrades  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  laying  its  disciples  under  the  necessity  of  making 
sucn  a  distribution  of  offices  and  relations  amon^  the  three  persons,  as 
will  serve  to  designate  and  distinguish  them ;  for  in  this  way  it  interferes 
with  the  sublime  conceptions  of  One  Infinite  Person,  in  whom  aU  glories 
are  concentrated.  If  we  are  required  to  worship  three  persons,  we  must 
view  them  in  different  lights,  or  they  will  be  mere  repetitions  of  each 
other,  mere  names  and  sounds,  presenting  no  objects,  conveying  no 
meaning  to  the  mind.  Some  appropriate  character,  some  pecubar  acts, 
feelings,  and  relations,  must  be  ascnbed  to  each.  In  other  words,  thd 
glory  of  all  must  be  shorn,  tliat  some  special  distinguishing  lustre  may 
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be  thrown  on  each.  Accordingly,  creation  is  associated  peculiarly  with 
the  conception  of  the  Father ;  satisfaction  for  human  guilt  with  that 
of  the  Son ;  whilst  sanctification,  the  noblest  work  of  all,  is  given  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  his  more  particular  work.  By  a  still  more  fifttal  distribu- 
tion, the  work  of  iustice,  the  office  of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the 
Divinity,  falls  pecuharly  to  the  Father,  whilst  the  lovdiness  of  interposing 
mercy,  clothes  peculiarly  the  person  of  the  Son.  By  this  umiappy 
influence  of  Trinitarianism,  from  which  conunon  minds  at  least  cannot 
escape,  the  splendours  of  the  Godhead,  being  scattered  among  three 
objects,  instead  of  being  united  in  One  Infinite  Father,  are  dunmed ; 
and  he,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  and  practically  possessed  by  this 
system,  can  hardly  conceive  the  effulgence  of  glory  m  which  the  One 
Vod  offers  himself  to  a  pious  believer  m  his  strict  unity. 

But  the  worst  has  not  been  told.  I  observe,  then,  in  the  third  place, 
that  if  Three  Divine  Persons  are  believed  in,  such  an  administration  or 
government  of  the  world  must  be  ascribed  to  them,  as  will  furnish  them 
with  a  sphere  of  operation.  No  man  will  admit  three  persons  into  his 
creed,  without  finding  a  use  for  them.  Now  it  is  an  obvious  remark, 
that  a  system  of  the  universe,  which  involves  and  demands  more  than 
one  Infinite  Agent,  must  be  wild,  extravagant,  and  unworthy  the  perfect 
God ;  because  there  is  no  possible  or  conceivable  good,  to  which  such 
an  Agent  is  not  adequate.  Accordingly  we  find  Trinitarianism  con> 
necting  itself  with  a  scheme  of  administration,  exceedingly  derogatory 
to  the  Divine  character.  It  teaches,  that  the  Infinite  Father  saw  fit  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  first  parents  the  character  and  condition  of 
their  whole  progeny ;  and  that,  through  one  act  of  disobedience,  the 
whole  race  bring  with  them  into  being  a  corrupt  nature,  or  are  bom 
depraved.  It  teaches,  that  the  offences  of  a  short  life,  though  begun 
and  spent  under  this  disastrous  influence,  merit  endless  punishment, 
and  that  God*s  law  threatens  this  infinite  penalty ;  and  that  man  is 
thus  burdened  with  a  guilt,  which  no  sufferings  of  the  created  universe 
can  expiate,  which  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  an  Infinite  Being  can 
purge  away.  In  this  condition  of  human  nature,  Trinitarianism  finds 
a  sphere  of  action  for  its  different  persons.  I  am  aware  that  some 
Trinitarians,  on  hearing  this  statement  of  their  system,  may  reproach 
me  with  ascribing  to  them  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  a  system  which  they 
abhor  as  much  as  ourselves.  But  none  of  the  pecuharities  of  Calvinism 
enter  into  this  exposition.  I  have  given  what  I  understand  to  be  the  lead- 
ing features  of  Trinitarianism  all  the  world  over ;  and  the  benevolent 
professors  of  that  fiuth,  who  recoil  from  this  statement,  must  blame,  not 
the  preacher,  but  the  creeds  and  establishments  by  which  these  doctrines 
are  diffused.  For  ourselves,  we  look  with  horror  and  grief  on  the  views  of 
God's  government,  which  are  naturally  and  intimately  united  with  Trini- 
tarianism. They  take  from  us  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  substitute  a 
stern  and  unjust  lord.  Our  filial  love  and  reverence  rise  up  against 
them.  We  say  to  the  Tnnitarian,  touch  anything  but  the  perfections 
of  God.  Cast  no  stain  on  that  spotless  purity  and  loveUness.  We  can 
endure  any  errors  but  those,  which  subvert  or  unsettle  the  conviction 
of  God's  paternal  goodness.  Urge  not  upon  us  a  system,  which  makes 
existence  a  curse,  and  wraps  the  universe  in  gloom.  Leave  us  the 
cheerful  light,  the  free  and  healthful  atmosphere,  of  a  hberal  and 
rational  faith ;  the  ennobling  and  consoling  influences  of  the  doctrine, 
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vrhicb  nature  and  revelation  in  blessed  concord  teach  us,  of  One  Father 
of  unbounded  and  inexhaustible  love. 

V.  Unitarianism  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  piety,  because  it  accords 
with  nature,  with  the  world  around  and  the  world  within  us;  and 
through  this  accordance  it  gives  aid  to  nature,  and  receives  aid  from  it, 
in  impressing  tlie  mind  with  God.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
universe,  w£acli  was  meant  to  be  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Divinity ;  and  a  revelation  from  God  may  be  expected  to  be  in  harmony 
with  this  system,  and  to  carry  on  a  common  ministry  with  it  in  lifting 
the  soul  to  God.  Now,  Unitarianism  is  in  accordance  with  nature.  It 
teaches  One  Father,  and  so  does  creation,  the  more  it  is  explored. 
Philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  extends  its  views  of  the  universe,  sees 
in  it,  more  and  more,  a  sublime  and  beautiful  unity,  and  multiplies  - 
proofs,  that  all  things  have  sprung  from  one  intelligence,  one  power,  one 
love.  The  whole  outward  creation  proclaims  to  the  Unitarian  the  truth 
in  which  he  delights.  So  does  his  own  soul.  But  neither  nature  nor 
the  soul  bears  one  trace  of  Three  Divine  Persons.  Nature  is  no 
Trinitarian.  It  gives  not  a  hint,  not  a  glimpse  of  a  tri-personal  author. 
Trinitarianism  is  a  confined  system,  shut  up  m  a  few  texts,  a  few  written 
lines,  where  many  of  the  wisest  minds  have  failed  to  discover  it.  It  is 
not  inscribed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  not  borne  on  every  wind,  not 
resounding  and  re-echoing  through  the  universe.  The  sim  and  stars 
say  nothing  of  a  God  of  three  persons.  They  all  speak  of  the  One  Father 
whom  v:e  adore.  To  our  ears,  one  and  the  same  voice  comes  from  God's 
word  and  works,  a  full  and  swelling  strain,  growing  clearer,  louder,  more 
thrilling  as  we  listen,  and  wi^  one  blessed  influence  lifting  up  our  souls 
to  the  Almighty  Father. 

This  accordajice  between  nature  and  revelation  increases  the  power  of 
both  over  the  mind.  Concurring  as  they  do  in  one  impression,  they 
make  that  impression  deeper.  To  men  of  reflection,  the  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  religion  is  exceedingly  heightened,  by  a  perception  of 
harmony  in  the  views  of  it  which  they  derive  from  various  sources. 
Revelation  is  never  received  with  so  intimate  a  persuasion  of  its  truth, 
as  when  it  is  seen  to  conspire  to  the  same  enas  and  impressions,  for 
which  all  other  things  are  made.  It  is  no  small  objection  to  Trini- 
tarianism,  that  it  is  an  insulated  doctrine,  that  it  reveals  a  God  whom 
we  meet  nowhere  in  the  universe.  Three  Divine  Persons,  I  repeat  it, 
are  found  only  in  a  few  texts,  and  those  so  dark,  that  the  gifted  minds 
of  Milton,  Xewton  and  Locke,  could  not  find  them  there.  Nature  gives 
them  not  a  wliisper  of  evidence.  And  can  they  be  as  real  and  powerful 
to  the  mind,  as  that  One  Father,  whom  the  general  strain  and  common 
voice  of  Scripture,  and  the  universal  voice  of  nature,  call  us  to  adore? 

VI.  Unitarianism  favours  piety  by  opening  the  mind  to  new  and  ever 
enlarging  views  of  God.  Teaching,  as  it  does,  the  same  God  with 
nature,  it  leads  us  to  seek  him  in  nature.  It  does  not  shut  us  up  in 
tlie  written  word,  precious  as  that  manifestation  of  tlie  Divinity  is.  It 
considers  revelation,  not  as  independent  on  his  other  means  of  instruc- 
tion ;  not  as  a  separate  agent ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  God 
for  enlightening  the  human  soul ;  as  intimately  joined  with  creation 
and  providence,  and  intended  to  concur  with  tliem ;  and  as  given  to 
assist  us  in  reading  the  volume  of  the  universe.  Thus  Unitarianism, 
where  it<«  genuine  influence  is  experienced,  tends  to  enrich  and  fertilise 
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the  mind ;  opens  it  to  new  bglits,  wherever  they  spring  up ;  and  by 
tonibiniug,  makes  more  efficient,  the  means  of  rebgious  Knowledge. 
Trinitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  system  which  tends  to  confine 
the  mind ;  to  shut  it  up  in  what  is  written ;  to  diminish  its  interest  in 
the  universe ;  and  to  disinchne  it  to  bright  and  enlarged  viflws  of  God's 
works. — This  effect  will  be  explained,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider. 
that  the  peculiarities  of  Trinitarianism  differ  so  much  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  universe,  that  ho  who  attaches  himself  to  the  one,  will  be  in 
flangcr  of  losing  his  interest  in  the  other.  The  ideas  of  Three  Divine 
Persons,  of  God  clothing  himself  in  flesh,  of  tlie  infinite  Creator  saving 
the  guilty  by  transferring  their  punishment  to  an  innocent  being,  these 
ideas  cannot  easily  be  made  to  coalesce  in  the  mind  with  that  which 
nature  gives,  of  One  Almighty  Father  and  Unbounded  Spirit,  whom  no 
worlds  can  contain,  and  whose  vicegerent  in  the  human  breast  pronounces 
it  a  crime,  to  lay  the  penalties  of  vice  on  the  pui'e  and  unoffending. 

But  Trinitarianism  has  a  still  more  positive  influence  in  shutting  the 
mind  against  improving  views  from  the  miiverse.  It  tends  to  throw 
gloom  over  God's  works.  Imagining  that  Christ  is  to  be  exalted,  bv 
giving  him  an  exclusive  agency  in  enlightening  and  recovering  mankind, 
it  is  tempted  to  disparage  other  hghts  and  influences;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  magnifying  his  salvation,  it  inclines  to  exaggerate  the  dark- 
ness and  desperateness  of  man's  present  condition.  The  mind  thus 
impressed,  naturally  leans  to  those  views  of  nature  and  of  society,  which 
will  strengthen  the  ideas  of  desolation  and  guilt.  It  is  tempted  to 
aggravate  the  miseries  of  life,  and  to  see  in  them  only  the  marks  of 
divine  displeasure  and  punishing  justice ;  and  overlooks  their  obvious 
fitness  and  design  to  awaken  our  powers,  exercise  our  virtues,  and 
strengthen  our  social  ties.  In  like  manner,  it  exaggerates  tlie  sins  of 
men,  that  tlie  need  of  an  Infinite  atonement  may  be  maintained.  Some 
of  the  most  affecting  tokens  of  God's  love  within  and  around  us  are 
obscured  by  this  gloomy  theology.  The  glorious  fitcidties  of  the  soul, 
its  high  aspirations,  its  sensibihty  to  the  great  and  good  in  character, 
its  sympathy  with  disinterested  and  suffering  virtue,  its  benevolent  and 
religious  instincts,  its  thirst  for  a  happiness  not  found  on  earth,  these 
are  overlooked  or  thrown  into  the  shade,  that  they  may  not  distiu-b  the 
persuasion  of  man's  natural  corruption.  Ingenuity  is  employed  to  dis- 
parage what  is  interesting  in  the  human  character'  Whilst  the  bursts 
of  passion  in  the  new-bom  child,  are  gravely  urged  as  indications  of  a 
native  rooted  corruption ;  its  bursts  of  affection,  its  sweet  smile,  its 
innocent  and  irrepressible  joy,  its  loveliness  and  beauty,  are  not  listened 
to,  though  they  plead  more  eloquently  its  alliance  with  higher  natures. 
The  sacred  and  tender  affections  of  home ;  the  unwearied  watchings 
and  cheerful  sacrifices  of  parents ;  the  reverential,  grateful  assiduity  of 
children,  smootliing  an  aged  father's  or  mother's  descent  to  the  grave ; 
woman's  love,  stronger  than  death;  the  friendship  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  anxious  affection,  which  tends  around  the  bed  of  sickness; 
the  subdued  voice,  which  breathes  comfort  into  the  mourner's  heart ; 
all  the  endearing  offices,  which  shed  a  serene  light  through  our  dwell- 
ings; these  are  explained  away  by  the  thorough  advocates  of  this 
system,  so  as  to  include  no  real  virtue,  so  as  to  consist  with  a  natural 
aversion  to  goodness.  Even  the  higher  effoits  of  disinterested  bene- 
volence, and  the  most  unaffected  expressions  of  piety,  if  not  connected 
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with  what  is  called  ''the  true  fidth/'  are,  bj  the  most  rigid  disciples  of 
the  doctrine  which  I  oppose,  resolved  into  Uie  passion  for  distinction,  or 
some  other  working  ot  ''unsanctified  nature.'  Thus,  Trinitarianism 
and  its  kindred  doctrines  have  a  tendency  to  veil  God's  goodness,  to 
sullj  his  fairest  works,  to  dim  the  lustre  of  those  innocent  and  pure 
affections,  which  a  divine  breath  kindles  in  the  soul,  to  blight  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  creation,  and  in  this  way  to  consume  the  very  nutri- 
ment of  piety.  We  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that  in  multitudes  this 
tendency  is  counteracted  by  a  cheerful  temperament,  a  benevolent 
nature,  and  a  strength  of  gratitude,  which  bursts  the  shackles  of  a 
melancholy  system.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  the  tendency 
exists  and  is  strong;  and  an  impartial  observer  will  often  discern  it 
resulting  in  gloomy,  depressing  views  of  life  and  the  universe. 

Trinitarianism,  by  thus  tending  to  exclude  bright  and  enlarging  views 
of  the  creation,  seems  to  me  not  only  to  chill  the  heart,  but  to  injure 
the  understanding,  as  &r  as  moral  and  religious  truth  is  concerned.  It 
does  not  send  the  mind  far  and  wide  for  new  and  elevating  objects ;  and 
we  have  here  one  explanation  of  the  barrenness  and  feebleness,  by  which 
theological  writings  are  so  generally  marked.  It  is  not  wondernil,  that 
the  prevalent  theology  should  want  vitality  and  enlargement  of  thought 
for  It  does  not  accord  with  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
the  universe.  It  has  not  its  root  in  eternal  truth ;  but  is  a  narrow, 
technical,  artificial  system,  the  fabrication  of  unrefined  ages,  and 
conseauently  incapable  of  being  blended  with  the  new  lights  which  are 
spreading  over  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  of  being  incorporated 
with  the  results  and  anticipations  of  original  and  progressive  minds.  It 
stands  apart  in  the  mind,  mstead  of  seizing  upon  now  truths,  and  con- 
verting theiJi  into  its  own  nutriment.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Trini- 
tarian theology  of  the  present  day  is  greatly  deficient  in  freshness  of 
thought,  and  m  power  to  awaken  the  interest  and  to  meet  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  wants  of  thinking  men.  I  see  indeed  superior  minds 
and  great  minds  among  the  adherents  of  the  prevalent  system ;  but  they 
seem  to  me  to  move  in  chains,  and  to  fulfil  poorly  their  hi^h  function 
of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  human  intellect.  In  theological  discus- 
sion, they  remind  me  more  of  Sampson  grinding  in  the  narrow  miU  of 
the  Phihstines,  than  of  that  undaunted  cmampion  achieving  victories  for 
God's  people,  and  enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  a 
system  which  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the  mind,  and  to  impair  its 
sensibility  to  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  universe,  is  so  far  un- 
friendly to  piety,  to  a  bright,  joyous,  hopeful,  ever-growing  love  of  the 
Creator,  it  tends  to  generate  and  nounsh  a  religion  of  a  melancholy 
tone,  such  I  apprehend,  as  now  predominates  in  tiie  Christian  world. 

VII.  Unitananism  promotes  piety,  by  the  high  place  which  it  assigns 
to  piety  in  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  it  which 
the  Unitarian  regards  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  character  of  Christ?  I 
answer,  his  filial  devotion,  the  entireness  with  which  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  will  and  benevolent  purposes  of  God.  The  piety  of  Jesus, 
which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  Supreme  Divinity,  is  a  subordinate  and 
incongruous,  is,  to  us,  his  prominent  and  crowning  attribute.  We 
place  his  *'  oneness  with  God,"  not  in  an  unintelligible  unity  of  essence, 
but  in  miity  of  mind  and  heart,  in  the  strength  of  his  love,  through 
which  he  renounced  every  separate  interest,  and  identified  himself  with 
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his  Father's  designs.  In  otlier  words,  filial  piety,  the  consecration  of 
his  whole  being  to  the  benevolent  will  of  his  Father,  this  is  the  mild 
glory  in  which  he  always  offers  himself  to  our  minds ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence all  our  sympathies  with  him,  all  our  love  and  veneration  towards 
him,  are  so  many  forms  of  dehght  in  a  pious  character,  and  our  whole 
knowledge  of  him  incites  us  to  a  like  surrender  of  our  whole  nature  and 
existence  to  God. 

In  the  next  place,  Unitarianism  teaches,  that  the  highest  work  or 
office  of  Christ,  is  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  piety  m  the  human 
breast ;  and  thus  it  sets  before  us  this  character  as  the  chief  acquisition 
and  end  of  our  being.  To  us,  the  great  glory  of  Christ's  mission 
consists  in  the  power  with  which  he  *' reveals  ^e  Father,"  and  esta- 
blishes the  "kingdom  or  reign  of  God  within"  the  soul.  By  the  crown 
which  he  wears,  we  imderstand  the  eminence  which  he  enjoys  in  the 
most  beneficent  work  in  the  universe,  that  of  bringing  back  the  lost 
mind  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  likeness  of  its  Creator.  With  these 
views  of  Christ's  office,  nothing  can  seem  to  us  so  important  as  an 
enlightened  and  profound  piety,  and  we  are  quickened  to  seek  it,  as 
the  perfection  and  happiness  to  which  nature  and  redemption  jointly 
sunmiou  us. 

Now  we  maintain,  that  Trinitarianism  obscures  and  weakens  these 
views  of  Christ's  character  and  work ;  and  this  it  does,  by  insisting 
perpetually  on  others  of  an  incongruous,  discordant  nature.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  power  of  his  piety.  Making  him,  as  it  does,  the  Supreme 
Being,  ana  placing  him  as  an  equal  on  his  Father's  throne,  it  turns  the 
mind  from  him  as  the  meekest  worshipper  of  €k>d ;  throws  into  the 
shade,  as  of  very  inferior  worth,  his  self-denying  obedience ;  and  gives 
us  other  groimds  for  revering  him,  than  his  entire  homage,  his  fervent 
love,  his  cheerful  self-sacrifice  to  the  Universal  Parent  There  is  a 
plain  incongruity  in  the  belief  of  his  Supreme  Godhead  with  the  ideas 
of  filial  piety  and  exemplary  devotion.  The  mind,  which  has  been 
taught  to  regard  him  as  of  equal  majesty  and  authority  with  the  Father, 
cannot  easily  feel  the  power  of  his  character  as  the  affectionate  son» 
whose  meat  is  was  to  do  his  Father's  will.  The  mind,  accustomed  to 
make  him  the  ultimate  object  of  worship,  cannot  easily  recognise  in  him 
the  pattern  of  that  worship,  the  guide  to  the  Most  High.  The  char- 
acters are  incongruous,  and  their  union  perplexing,  so  that  neither 
exerts  its  full  energy  on  the  mind. 

Trinitarianism  sJso  exhibits  the  work  as  well  as  character  of  Christ, 
in  lights  less  favourable  to  piety.  It  does  not  make  the  promotion  of 
piety  his  chief  end.  It  teaches  that  the  highest  purpose  of  his  mission 
was  to  reconcile  God  to  man,  not  man  to  God.  It  teaches,  that  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  human  happiness  lies  in  the  claims  and 
threatenings  of  divine  justice.  Hence,  it  leads  men  to  prize  Christ 
more  for  answering  these  claims  and  averting  these  threatenings,  than 
for  awakening  in  me  human  soul  sentiments  of  love  towards  its  Father 
in  heaven.  Accordingly,  multitudes  seem  to  prize  pardon  more  than 
piety,  and  think  it  a  greater  boon  to  escape,  through  Christ's  sufferings, 
the  fire  of  hell,  than  to  receive,  through  nis  influence,  the  spirit  of  hea- 
ven, the  spirit  of  devotion.  Is  such  a  system  propitious  to  a  generous 
and  ever-growing  piety  ? 

if  I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  I  would  conclude  this  head 
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with  the  general  obseiration,  that  we  deem  our  views  of  Jesus  Christ 
more  interesting  than  those  of  Trinitarianism.  We  feel  that  we  should 
lose  much,  hj  exchanging  the  distinct  character  and  mild  radiance  with 
which  he  offers  himself  to  our  minds,  for  the  confused  and  irreconcile- 
aWe  glories  with  which  that  system  labours  to  invest  him.  According 
to  Unitarianism,  he  is  a  being  who  may  be  understood,  for  he  is  one 
mind,  one  conscious  nature.  According  to  the  opposite  faith,  he  is  an 
inconceivable  compoimd  of  two  most  dissimilar  minds,  joining  in  one  per- 
son a  finite  and  infinite  nature,  a  soul  weak  and  ignorant,  and  a  soul 
almighty  and  omniscient.  And  is  such  a  being  a  proper  object  for  human 
thought  and  affection? — I  add,  as  another  important  consideration,  that 
to  us,  Jesus,  instead  of  being  the  second  of  three  obscure  unintelligible 
persons,  is  first  and  pre-eminent  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  and  is  thus 
the  object  of  a  distinct  attachment,  which  he  shares  with  no  equals  or 
rivals.  To  us,  he  is  first  of  the  Sons  of  God,  the  Son  by  peculiar  nearness 
and  likeness  to  theFather.  He  is  first  of  all  the  ministers  of  God*s  mercy 
and  beneficence,  and  through  him  the  largest  stream  of  bounty  flows  to  the 
creation.  He  is  first  in  God's  &vour  and  love;  the  most  accepted  of  wor- 
shippers, the  most  prevalent  of  intercessors.  In  this  mighty  universe, 
framed  to  be  a  mirror  of  its  Author,  we  turn  to  Jesus  as  the  brightest  image 
of  God,  and  gratefully  yield  him  a  place  in  our  souls,  second  only  to  the 
Infinite  Father,  to  whom  he  himself  directs  our  supreme  affection. 

VIII.  I  now  proceed  to  a  great  topic.  Unitarianism  promotes  piety, 
by  meeting  the  wants  of  man  as  a  sinner.  The  wants  of  the  sinner  may 
be  expressed  ahnost  in  one  word.  He  wants  assurances  of  mercy  in  his 
Creator.  He  wants  pledges,  that  God  is  Love  in  its  purest  form,  that 
is,  that  He  has  a  goodness  so  disinterested,  free,  full,  strong,  and  im- 
mutable, that  the  mgratitude  and  disobedience  of  his  creatures  cannot 
overcome  it.  This  unconc^uerable  love,  which  in  Scripture  is  denomi- 
nated grace,  and  which  waits  not  for  merit  to  call  it  forth,  but  flows  out 
to  the  most  guilty,  is  the  sinner's  only  hope,  and  it  is  fitted  to  call 
forth  the  most  devoted  gratitude.  Now,  this  grace  or  mercy  of  God, 
which  seeks  the  lost,  and  receives  and  blesses  the  returning  child,  is 
proclaimed  by  that  faith  which  we  advocate,  with  a  clearness  and 
energy,  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Unitarianism  will  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  the  common  errors,  by  which  this  bright  attribute  is  ob- 
scured. It  will  not  hear  of  a  vindictive  wrath  in  God,  which  must  be 
quenched  by  blood ;  or  of  a  justice,  which  binds  his  mercy  with  an  iron 
chain,  untU  its  demands  are  satisfied  to  the  full.  It  will  not  hear  that 
God  needs  any  foreign  influence  to  awaken  his  mercy ;  but  teaches,  that 
the  yearning  of  the  tenderest  human  parent  towards  a  lost  child,  are 
but  a  funt  image  of  God's  deep  and  overflowing  compassion  towards 
erring  man.  This  essential  ana  unchangeable  propensity  of  the  Divine 
Mind  to  forgiveness,  the  Unitarian  beholds  shining  forth  through  the 
whole  Word  of  God,  and  especially  in  the  mission  and  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hved  and  died  to  make  manifest  the  inexhaustible 
plenitude  of  divine  grace ;  and,  aided  by  revelation,  he  sees  this  attri- 
bute of  God  everywhere,  both  around  him  and  within  him.  He  gees  it 
in  the  sun  which  shines,  and  the  rain  which  descends  on  the  evil  and 
unthankful ;  in  the  peace,  which  returns  to  the  mind  in  proportion  to 
its  return  to  God  and  duty;  in  the  sentiment  of  compassion,  which 
springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  breast  towprds  the  &Uen  and 
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lost :  and  in  the  moral  instinct,  which  teaches  us  to  cherish  this  com- 
passion as  a  sacred  princnple,  as  an  emanation  of  God's  infinite  lore. 
In  truth,  Unitarianism  asserts  so  strongly  tho  mercj  of  God,  that  the 
reproach  thrown  upon  it  is,  that  it  takes  from  the  smner  the  dread  of 
punishment — a  reproach  wholly  without  foundation;  for  our  system 
teaches  that  God's  mercy  is  not  an  instinctive  tenderness,  which  cannot 
inflict  pain ;  but  an  all- wise  love,  which  desires  the  true  and  lasting  good 
of  its  object,  and  consequently  desires  first  for  the  sinner  that  restora- 
tion to  purity,  without  which,  shame,  and  suffering,  and  exile  from  God 
and  heaven  are  of  necessity  and  unalterably  his  doom.  Thus  Unitarian- 
ism holds  forth  God's  grace  and  forgiving  goodness  most  resplendently ; 
and  by  this  manifestation  of  him,  it  tends  to  awaken  a  tender  and  con>- 
fiding  piety ;  an  ingenuous  love  which  mourns  that  it  has  offended ;  an 
ingenuous  aversion  to  sin,  not  because  sin  brings  punishment,  but 
because  it  separates  the  mind  from  this  merciful  Father. 

Now  we  object  to  Trinitarianism,  that  it  obscures  the  mercy  of  God. 
It  does  so  in  various  ways.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  gives  such 
views  of  God's  government,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  this  attri- 
bute as  entering  into  his  character.  Mercy  to  the  sinner  is  the  princi- 
ple of  love  or  benevolence  in  its  highest  form ;  and  surely  this  cannot  be 
expected  from  a  being  who  brings  us  into  existence  burdened  with  here- 
ditary guilt,  and  who  threatens  with  endless  punishment  and  woe  the 
heirs  of  so  frail  and  feeble  a  nature.  With  such  a  Creator,  the  idea  of 
mercy  cannot  coalesce ;  and  I  will  say  more,  that  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, man  would  need  no  mercy ;  for  he  would  owe  no  allegiance  to 
such  a  maker,  and  could  not  of  course  contract  the  guilt  of  violating  it ; 
and  without  guilt,  no  grace  or  pardon  could  be  wanted.  The  severity  of 
this  system  would  place  him  on  the  ground  of  an  injured  being.  The 
wrong  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  next  place,  Trinitarianism  obscures  God's  mercy,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  supposes  pardon  to  be  communicated.  It  teaches,  that 
God  remits  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  in  consequence  of  receiving 
an  equivalent  from  an  innocent  person  ;  that  the  sufferings  of  the  sinner 
are  removed  by  a  full  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice,  in  the  sufferings 
of  a  substitute.  And  is  this  **  the  quality  of  mercy?"  What  means 
forgiveness,  but  the  reception  of  the  rotummg  child  throurfi  the  strength 
of  parental  love?  This  doctrine  invests  the  Saviour  with  a  claim  of 
merit,  with  a  right  to  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  his  followers  ;  and 
represents  God's  reception  of  the  penitent,  as  a  recompense  due  to  the 
worth  of  his  son.  And  is  mercy,  which  means  free  and  undeserved 
love,  made  more  manifest,  more  resplendent,  by  the  introduction  of 
merit  and  right  as  the  ground  of  our  idvation?  Could  a  surer  expedi- 
ent be  invented  for  obscuring  its  freeness,  and  for  turning  the  sinner's 
gratitude  from  the  sovereign  who  demands,  to  the  sufferer  who  offers, 
mil  satisfaction  for  his  guilt? 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  Trinitarianism  magnifies  God's  mercv,  because 
it  teaches,  that  he  himself  provided  the  substitute  for  the  guilty.  But 
I  reply,  that  the  work  here  ascribed  to  mercy,  is  not  the  most  appropri- 
ate, nor  most  fitted  to  manifest  it  and  impress  it  on  the  heart.  This 
may  be  made  apparent  by  femiliar  iUustrations.  Suppose  that  a  creditor 
through  compassion  to  certain  debtors,  should  persuade  a  benevolent 
and  opulent  man  to  pay  him  in  their  stead.     Would  not  the  debtors 
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see  a  greater  mercy,  and  feel  a  weightier  obligation,  if  they  were  to 
receive  a  free,  gratuitous  release?  And  will  not  their  chief  gratitude 
stray  beyond  the  creditor  to  the  benevolent  substitute?  Or,  suppose 
that  a  parent,  unwilling  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  a  disobedient  but  feeble 
child,  should  persuade  a  stronger  child  to  bear  it.  Would  not  the  of- 
fender see  a  more  touching  mercy  in  a  free  forgiveness,  springing  im< 
mediately  from  a  parent's  heart,  than  in  this  circuitous  remission :  And 
will  he  not  be  tempted  to  turn  with  his  strongest  love  to  the  generous 
sufferer?  In  this  process  of  substitution,  of  which  Trinitarianism  boasts 
so  loudly,  the  mercy  of  God  becomes  complicated  with  the  rights  and 
merits  of  the  substitute,  and  is  a  more  distant  cause  of  our  salvation. 
Thet>e  rights  and  merits  are  nearer,  more  visible,  and  more  than  divide 
the  glory  with  grace  and  mercy  in  our  rescue.  They  turn  the  mind 
from  Divine  Goodness,  as  the  only  spring  of  its  happiness,  and  only  rock 
of  its  hope.  Now,  this  is  to  deprive  piety  of  one  of  its  chief  means  of 
growth  and  joy.  Nothing  should  stand  between  the  soul  and  God*s 
mercy.  Nothing  should  share  with  mercy  the  work  of  our  salvation. 
Christ's  intercession  should  ever  be  regarded  as  an  application  to  love 
and  mercy,  not  as  a  demand  of  justice,  not  as  a  claim  or  merit.  I  grieve 
to  say,  that  Christ,  as  now  viewed  by  multitudes,  hides  the  lustre  of 
that  very  attribute  which  it  is  his  great  purpose  to  display.  I  fear,  that 
to  many,  Jesus  wears  the  glory  of  a  more  winning,  tender  mercy,  than 
his  Father,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  sinner's  chief  resource.  Is 
tins  the  way  to  invi£[orate  piety? 

Trinitarians  imagine  that  there  is  one  view  of  their  system,  peculiarly 
fitted  to  give  peace  and  hope  to  the  sinner,  and  consequently  to  promote 
gratitude  and  love.  It  is  this.  They  say,  it  provides  an  infinite  sub- 
stitute fur  the  sinner,  than  which  nothing  can  give  greater  relief  to  the 
burdened  conscience.  Jesus,  bein^  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
was  able  to  make  infinite  satis&ction  for  sin ;  and  what,  they  ask,  m 
Unitarianism,  can  compare  with  this?  I  have  time  only  for  two  brief 
replies.  ^Vnd  first,  this  doctrine  oi^an  Infinite  satis&ction,  or,  as  it. is 
improperly  called,  of  an  Infinite  atonement,  subverts,  instead  of  building 
up  hope ;  because  it  ar^es  infinite  severity  in  the  govemmeot  which 
requires  it. '  Did  I  beheve,  what  Trinitarianism  teaches,  that  not  the 
least  transgression,  not  even  the  first  sin  of  the  dawning  mind  of  the 
child*  could  be  remitted  without  an  infinite  expiation,  1  should  feel  my- 
self living  under  a  legislation  unspeakably  dreadful,  under  laws  written, 
like  Draco's,  in  blood ;  and  instead  of  thanking  the  Sovereign  for  pro- 
viding an  infinite  substitute,  I  should  shudder  at  the  attributes  which 
render  this  expedient  necessary.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  an  infinite 
atonement  is  needed  to  make  due  and  deep  impressions  of  the  evil  of  sin. 
But  He  who  fi-amed  all  souls,  and  gave  them  their  susceptibilities,  ought 
not  to  be  thought  so  wanting  in  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  universe,  which  demands  so  dreadful  and  degrading  a  method 
of  enforcing  obedience*  as  the  penal  sufferings  of  a  God.  This  doctrine 
of  an  Infinite  substitute  suffering  the  penalty  of  sin,  to  manifest  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  and  thus  to  support  his  government,  is,  I  fear,  so  fa- 
miliar to  us  all,  that  its  severe  character  is  overlooked.  Let  me,  then, 
set  it  before  you,  in  new  terms  and  by  a  new  illustration ;  and  if  in  so 
doing,  I  may  wound  the  feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  I  beg  them  to 
believe,  that  I  do  it  with  pain,  and  from  no  impulse  but  a  desire  to  serve 
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the  cause  of  truth. — Suppose,  then,  that  a  teacher  should  come  among 
you,  and  should  tell  you,  that  the  Creator,  in  order  to  pardon  his  own 
children,  had  erectea  a  ^idlows  in  Uie  centre  of  the  universe,  and  had 
publicly  executed  upon  it,  in  room  of  the  offenders,  an  Infinite  Being, 
the  partaker  of  his  own  Supremo  Divinity ;  suppose  him  to  declare,  that 
this  execution  was  appointed,  as  a  most  conspicuous  and  terrible  mani- 
festation of  God's  justice,  and  of  the  infinite  woe  denounced  by  his  law; 
and  suppose  him  to  add,  that  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth  are  required 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  this  fearful  sight,  as  the  most  powerful  enforcement 
of  obedience  and  virtue.  Would  you  not  tell  him,  that  he  calunmiated 
his  Maker ;  Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  this  central  gallows  threw 
gloom  over  the  imiverse ;  that  the  spirit  of  a  government,  whose  very 
acts  of  pardon  were  written  in  such  blood,  was  terrer,  not  paternal  love; 
and  that  the  obedience  which  needed  to  be  upheld,  by  this  horrid  spectacle, 
was  nothing  worth?  Would  you  not  say  to  him,  that  even  you,  in  this 
infancy  and  imperfection  of  your  being,  were  capable  of  being  wrought 
upon  by  nobler  motives,  and  of  hating  sin  through  more  generous  views; 
and  that  much  more  the  angels,  those  pure  flames  of  love,  need  not  the 
gallows  and  an  executed  God  to  confirm  their  loyalty !  You  would  all 
so  feel,  at  such  teaching  as  I  have  supposed ;  and  yet  how  does  this  differ 
from  the  popular  doctrine  of  atonement?  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, we  have  an  Infinite  Being  sentenced  to  suffer  as  a  substitute,  the 
death  of  the  cross,  a  punishment  more  ignominious  and  agonising  than 
the  gallows,  a  punishment  reserved  for  slaves  and  the  vilest  maleSictors; 
and  he  suffers  this  punishment,  that  he  may  shew  forth  the  terrors  of 
God*s  law,  and  strike  a  dread  of  sin  through  the  universe. — I  am  indeed 
aware  that  multitudes,  who  profess  this  doctrine,  are  not  accustomed  to 
bring  it  to  their  minds  distinctly  in  this  light;  that  they  do  not  ordina- 
rily regard  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  criminal  execution,  as  an  infinitely 
dreadM  infliction  of  justice,  a«  intended  to  show,  that,  without  an  infi- 
nite satisfa<;tion,  they  must  hope  nothing  from  God.  Their  minds  turn, 
by  a  generous  instinct,  from  these  appalling  views,  to  the  love,  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  sufferer;  and 
through  such  thoughts  they  make  the  cross  a  source  of  peace,  gratitude, 
love,  and  hope ;  thus  affording  a  delightful  exemplification  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind,  to  attach  itself  to  what  is  good  and  purifymg  in 
the  most  irrational  system.  Not  a  few  may  shuader  at  the  illustration 
which  I  have  here  given  ;  but  in  what  respects  it  is  unjust  to  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  of  atonement,  I  cannot  discern.  I  grieve  to  shock  smcere 
Christians,  of  whatever  name ;  but  I  grieve  more  for  the  corruption 
of  our  common  faith,  which  1  have  now  felt  myself  bound  to  expose. 

I  have  a  second  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement. 
When  examined  miimtely,  and  freed  fi-om  ambiguous  language,  it 
vanishes  into  air.  It  is  wholly  delusion.  The  Trinitarian  tells  me, 
that  according  to  his  system,  we  have  an  infinite  substitute ;  that  the 
Infinite  God  was  pleased  to  bear  our  punishment,  and  consequently,  that 
pardon  is  made  sure.  But  I  ask  him,  Do  I  understand  you?  Do  you 
mean,  that  the  Great  God,  who  never  changes,  whose  happiness  is  the 
same  vesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  that  this  Eternal  Being  really 
bore  the  penalty  of  my  sins,  really  suffered  and  died?  Every  pious 
man.  when  pres^sed  by  this  question,  answers,  No.  What,  then,  does 
the  doctrine  of  Infinite  atonement  mean?    Why,  this:  that  God  took 
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into  uuion  with  himself  our  nature,  that  is,  a  human  hody  and  soul ;  and 
these  bore  the  suffering  for  our  sias ;  and,  through  hb  union  with  these, 
God  may  be  said  to  have  borne  it  himself.  Thus,  this  vaunted  system 
goes  out — in  words.  The  Infinite  victim  proves  to  be  a  frail  man,  and 
Crod's  share  in  the  sacrifice  is  a  mere  fiction.  I  ask  with  solemnity. 
Can  this  doctrine  give  one  moment's  ease  to  the  conscience  of  an 
unbiassed,  thinking,  man?  Does  it  not  unsettle  all  hope,  by  making 
the  whole  religion  suspicious  and  unsure  ?  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  I 
see  in  it  no  impression  of  majesty,  or  wisdom,  or  love,  nothing  worthy  of 
a  God ;  and  when  I  compare  it  with  that  nobler  &ith,  which  directs  our 
eyes  and  hearts  to  God's  essential  mercy,  as  our  only  hope,  I  am  amazed 
that  any  should  ascribe  to  it  superior  efficacy,  as  a  religion  for  sinners, 
as  a  means  of  filling  the  soul  with  pious  trust  and  love.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  some  will  say,  that,  in  giving  up  an  infinite  atonement,  I  deprive 
myself  of  all  hope  of  divine  favour.  To  such,  I  would  say,  You  do 
wrong  to  God's  mercy.  On  that  mercy  I  cast  myself  without  a  fear. 
I  indeed  desire  Christ  to  intercede  for  me.  I  regard  his  relation  to  me, 
as  God's  kindest  appointment.  Through  him,  *' grace  and  truth  come" 
to  me  from  Heaven,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  friendship,  as  among  the 
highest  blessings  of  my  whole  future  being.  But  I  cannot,  and  dare 
not  ask  him,  to  offer  an  infinite  satis&ction  for  my  sins ;  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God ;  to  reconcile  the  Universal  Father  to  his  own  o&pring ; 
to  open  to  me  those  arms  of  Divine  mercy,  which  have  encircled  and 
bonie  me  from  the  first  moment  of  my  being.  The  essential  and 
unbounded  mercy  of  my  Creator,  is  the  foundation  of  my  hope,  and  a 
broader  and  surer  the  universe  cannot  eive  me. 

IX.  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  consideration,  which  the  limits  of  this 
discourse  will  permit  me  to  urge.  It  has  been  more  than  once  sug^sted, 
but  deserves  to  be  distinctly  stated.  I  observe,  then,  that  Unitananism 
promotes  piety,  because  it  is  a  rational  religion.  By  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  its  truths  can  be  fiilly  comprehended ;  for  there  is  not  an 
object  ia  nature  or  religion,  which  has  not  innumerable  connexions  and 
relations  beyond  our  grasp  of  thought.  I  mean,  that  its  doctrines  are 
consistent  with  one  another,  and  with  all  established  truth.  Unitarian- 
ism  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  and  dear  principles  of  revelation ; 
with  the  laws  and  powers  of  human  nature ;  with  the  dictates  of  the 
moral  sense ;  with  the  noblest  instincts  and  highest  aspirations  of  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  lights  which  the  universe  throws  on  the  character 
of  its  author.  We  can  hold  this  doctrine  without  self-contradiction, 
without  rebelling  against  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  without  putting 
to  silence  the  divine  monitor  in  the  breast.  And  this  is  an  unspeakable 
benefit ;  for  a  reli^on  thus  coiacident  with  reason,  conscience,  and  our 
whole  spiritual  being,  has  the  foundations  of  universal  empire  in  the 
breast ;  and  the  heart,  finding  no  resistance  in  the  intellect,  yields  itself 
wholly,  cheerfully,  without  doubts  or  misgivings,  to  the  love  of  its 
Creator. 

To  Trinitarianism  we  object,  what  has  always  been  objected  to  it, 
that  it  contradicts  and  degrades  reason,  and  thus  exposes  the  mind  to 
the  worst  delusions.  Some  of  its  advocates  more  courageous  than 
prudent,  have  even  recommended  "the  prostration  of  the  understanding" 
as  preparatory  to  its  reception.  Its  chief  dootrine  is  an  outrage  on  our 
rational  nature.     Its  three  persons  who  constitute  its  God,  must  either 
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be  frittered  away  into  three  unmeaning  distinctions ;  into  sotmds  signi- 
fying nothing ;  or  thej  are  three  conscious  agents,  who  cannot,  by  any 
human  art  or  metaphysical  device,  be  made  to  coalesce  into  one  being ; 
who  cannot  be  really  viewed  as  one  mind,  having  one  consciousness  and 
one  will.  Now  a  religious  system,  the  cardinal  principle  of  wliich 
offends  the  understanding,  very  natiu*ally  conforms  itself  throughout  to 
this  prominent  feature,  and  becomes  prevalently  irrational  He  who  is 
compelled  to  defend  his  foith  in  any  particular,  by  the  plea,  that  human 
reason  is  so  depraved  through  the  fall,  as  to  be  an  inaaequate  judge  of 
religion,  and  that  God  is  honoured  by  our  reception  of  what  shocks  the 
intellect,  seems  to  have  no  defence  left  against  accumulated  absuuxlities. 
According  to  these  principles,  the  fimatic  who  exclaimed,  "  I  beliove, 
because  it  is  impossible,''  had  a  fair  title  to  canonization.  Reason  is 
too  ffodlike  a  faculty,  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.  Accordingly, 
Trimtarianism,  as  we  have  seen,  links  itself  with  several  degrading 
errors ;  and  its  most  natural  alliance  is  with  Calvinism,  that  cruel  faith, 
which,  stripping  God  of  mercy  and  man  of  power,  has  made  Christianity 
an  instrument  of  torture  to  the  timid,  and  an  object  of  doubt  or  scorn 
to  hardier  spirits.  I  repeat  it,  a  doctrine  which  violates  reason  like  the 
Trinity,  prepares  its  advocates,  in  proportion  as  it  is  incorporated  into 
the  mind,  for  worse  and  worse  delusions.  It  breaks  down  the  distinctions 
and  barriers  between  truth  and  &Lsehood.  It  creates  a  diseased  taste 
for  prodigies,  fictions  and  exaggerations,  for  startling  mysteries,  and 
wild  dreams  of  enthusiasm.  It  destroys  the  relish  for  the  simple,  chaste, 
serene  beauties  of  truth.  Especially  when  the  prostration  of  under- 
standing is  taught  as  an  act  of  piety,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the 
grossest  superstitions  should  be  devoured,  and  that  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  should  keep  pace  with  the  forgeries  of  imposture  and 
fEUiaticism.  The  history  of  the  church  is  the  best  comment  on  the 
effects  of  divorcing  reason  from  religion ;  and  if  the  present  age  is 
disburdened  of  many  of  the  superstitions  under  which  Cliristianity  and 
human  nature  groaned  for  ages,  it  owes  its  relief  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  reinstating  of  reason  in  her  long  violated  rights. 

The  injury  to  religion,  from  irrational  doctrines  when  thoroughly 
believed,  is  immense.  The  human  soul  has  a  unity.  Its  vanous 
faculties  are  adapted  to  one  another.  One  life  pervades  it;  and  its 
beauty,  strength,  and  ^owth,  depend  on  nothing  so  much,  as  on  the 
harmony  and  joint  action  of  all  its  principles.  To  womid  and  degrade 
it  in  any  of  its  powers,  and  especially  in  the  noble  and  distinguishing 
power  of  reason,  is  to  inflict  on  it  universal  injury.  No  notion  is  more 
mlse,  than  that  the  heart  is  to  thrive  by  dwarfing  the  intellect ;  that 
perplexing  doctrines  are  the  best  food  for  piety ;  that  rehgion  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly  in  mists  and  darkness.  Reason  was  given,  for  God  as 
its  ^eat  object;  and  for  him  it  should  be  kept  sacred,  invigorated, 
clarified,  protected  from  human  usurpation,  and  inspired  with  a  meek 
self-reverence. 

The  soul  never  acts  so  effectually  or  joyfully,  as  when  all  its  powers 
and  affections  conspire ;  as  when  thought  and  feeling,  reason  and  sensi- 
bility, are  called  forth  together  by  one  great  and  ^ndhng  object  It 
will  never  devote  itself  to  God  with  its  whole  energy,  whilst  its  guiding 
faculty  sees  in  him  a  being  to  shock  and  confound  it.  We  want  a 
harmony  in  our  inward  nature.     We  want  a  piety,  which  will  join  hghi. 
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and  fervour,  and  on  which  the  intellectual  power  will  look  benignantly. 
We  want  reli^on  to  be  so  exhibited,  that  in  the  clearest  moments  of 
the  intellect,  its  signatures  of  truth  will  grow  brighter ;  that  instead  of 
tottering,  it  will  gather  strength  and  stability  from  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  These  wants  we  believe  to  be  met  bv  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  therefore  we  prize  it  as  the  best  friend  of  piety. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  chief  grounds,  on  which  I  rest  the  claim  of 
Unitarianism  to  the  honour  of  promoting  an  enhghtened,  profound,  and 
happy  piety. 

Am  I  now  asked,  why  we  prize  our  system,  and  why  we  build  churches 
for  its  inculcation  ?  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself  in  the  name 
of  conscientious  Unitarians,  who  apply  their  doctrine  to  their  own 
hearts  and  lives,  I  would  reply  thus:  We  prize  and  would  spread  our 
views,  because  we  believe  that  they  reveal  God  to  us  in  greater  glory, 
and  bring  us  nearer  to  him,  than  any  other.  We  are  conscious  of  a 
deep  want,  which  the  creation  cannot  supply,  the  want  of  a  Perfect 
Being,  on  whom  the  strength  of  our  love  may  be  centred,  and  of  an 
Almighty  Father,  in  whom  our  weaknesses,  imperfections,  and  sorrows 
may  find  resource ;  and  such  a  Beii^  and  Father,  Unitarian  Christianitv 
sets  before  us.  For  this  we  prize  it  above  all  price.  We  can  part  with 
every  other  good.  We  can  endure  the  darkening  of  life  s  fairest 
prospects.  But  this  bright,  consoling  doctrine  of  One  God,  even  the 
Father,  is  dearer  than  life,  and  we  cannot  let  it  go.  Through  this  fjEtith, 
everything  grows  brighter  to  our  view.  Bom  of  such  a  Parent,  we 
esteem  our  existence  an  inestimable  gift.  We  meet  everywhere  our 
Father,  ond  his  presence  is  as  a  sun  shining  on  our  path.  We  see  him 
in  his  works,  and  hear  his  praise  rising  from  every  spot  which  we  tread. 
We  feel  him  near  in  our  solitudes,  and  sometimes  enjoy  communion 
with  him  more  tender  than  human  friendship.  We  see  him  in  our 
duties,  and  perform  them  more  gladly,  because  they  are  the  best  tribute 
we  can  ofifer  our  Heavenly  Bene£ictor.  Even  the  consciousness  of  sin, 
mournful  as  it  is,  does  not  subvert  our  peace ;  for  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
as  made  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  see  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
strength,  purity,  and  pardon,  for  all  who,  in  filial  reliance,  seek  these 
heavenly  gifts. — Through  this  fiuth,  we  are  conscious  of  a  new  benevo- 
lence springing  up  to  our  fellow-creatures,  purer  and  more  enlarged 
than  natur^  alection.  Towards  all  mankina  we  see  a  rich  and  free 
love  fiowing  from  the  common  Parent,  and  touched  by  this  love,  we  are 
the  friends  of  all.  We  compassionate  the  most  guilty,  and  would  win 
them  back  to  Grod. — Through  this  fiiitii,  we  receive  the  happiness  of  an 
ever  enlarging  hope.  There  is  no  good  too  vast  for  us  to  anticipate  for 
the  universe  or  for  ourselves,  fi*om  such  a  Father  as  we  believe  in.  We 
hope  from  him,  what  we  deem  his  greatest  gift,  even  the  gift  of  his 
own  Spirit,  and  the  happiness  of  advancing  for  ever  m  truth  and  virtue* 
in  power  and  love,  in  union  of  mind  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. — 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  our  futh  will  not  prove  an  anchor  in  the  last 
hour.  But  we  have  known  those,  whose  departure  it  has  brightened ; 
and  our  experience  of  its  power,  in  trial  and  peril,  has  proved  it  to  be 
equal  to  all  the  wants  of  human  nature.  We  doubt  not,  that  to  its 
sinc/ere  followers,  death  will  be  a  transition  to  the  calm,  pure,  joyful 
mansions  prepared  by  Christ  for  his  disciples.     There  we  expect  to 
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meet  that  great  and  good  Deliverer.  With  the  eye  of  faith,  we  alread/ 
see  him  looking  round  him  with  celestial  love  on  all  of  every  name, 
who  have  imbibed  his  spirit.  His  spirit ;  bis  loyal  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father;  his  universal,  unconquerable 
benevolence,  through  which  he  freely  gave  from  hb  pierced  side  his 
blood,  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  this  divine  love,  and  not 
creeds,  and  names,  and  forms,  will  then  be  found  to  attract  his  supreme 
regard.  This  spirit  we  trust  to  see  in  multitudes  of  every  sect  and 
name ;  and  we  trust,  too,  that  they,  who  now  reproach  us,  will  at  that 
day  recognise,  in  the  dreaded  Unitarian,  this  only  bad^e  of  Christ,  and 
will  bid  him  welcome  to  the  joy  of  our  conmion  Lord. — I  have  thus 
stated  the  views  with  which  we  have  reared  this  building.  We  desire 
to  glorify  God,  to  promote  a  purer,  nobler,  happier  piety.  Even  if  wo 
err  in  doctrine,  we  think  that  these  motives  should  shield  us  from 
reproach ;  should  disarm  that  intolerance,  which  would  exclude  ub  from 
the  church  on  earth,  and  from  our  Father's  house  in  heaven. 

We  end,  as  we  began,  by  offering  up  this  building  to  the  Only 
Living  and  True  God.  We  have  erected  it  amidst  our  private  habita- 
tions, as  a  remembrancer  of  our  Creator.  We  have  reared  it  in  this 
busy  city,  as  a  retreat  for  pious  meditation  and  prayer.  We  dedicate 
it  to  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  the  King  of  kmgs  and  Lord  of  lords. 
We  dedicate  it  to  his  Unity,  to  his  unrivalled  and  undivided 
Majesty.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  praise  of  his  free,  imbought,  immerited 
grace.  We  dedicate  it  to  Jesus  Clmst,  to  the  memory  of  his  love,  to  the 
celebration  of  his  divine  virtue,  to  the  preaching  of  that  truth,  which  he 
sealed  with  blood.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  God,  to  those  celestial  emanations  of  light  and  strength, 
which  visit  and  refresh  the  devout  mind.  We  dedicate  it  to  prayers 
and  praises,  which  we  trust  will  be  continued  and  perfected  in  heaven. 
We  dedicate  it  to  social  worship,  to  Christian  intercourse,  to  the 
communion  of  saints.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  pure  morals,  of 
public  order,  of  temperance,  uprightness,  and  general  good  will.  We 
aedicate  it  to  Christian  admomtion,  to  those  warnings,  remonstrances, 
and  earnest  and  tender  persuasions,  by  which  the  sinner  may  be  arrested, 
and  brought  back  to  God.  We  dedicate  it  to  Christian  consolation,  to 
those  truths  which  assuage  sorrow,  animate  penitence,  and  lighten  the 
load  of  human  anxiety  and  fear.  We  dedicate  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Immortality,  to  subhrae  and  joyful  hopes  which  reach  beyond  the  grave. 
In  a  word,  we  dedicate  it  to  the  great  work  of  perfecting  the  human 
soul,  and  fitting  it  for  nearer  approach  to  its  Author.  Here  may  heart 
meet  heart  Here  may  man  meet  God.  From  this  place  may  the  song 
of  praise,  the  ascription  of  gratitude,  the  sigh  of  penitence,  the  prayer 
for  grace,  and  the  holy  resolve,  ascend  as  fragrant  incense  to  Heaven ; 
and  through  many  generations,  may  parents  bequeath  to  their  children 
this  house,  as  a  sacred  spot,  where  God  had  *' lifted  upon  them  his 
countenance,"  and  given  them  pledges  of  his  everlasting  love. 
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2  Timothy  i.  7:  "  For  God  hatb  not  ^ven  us  tbe  spirit  of  fear;  but  of  power,  and 

of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

Why  was  Christianity  given?  Why  did  Christ  seal  it  with  his  blood? 
Why  is  it  to  be  preached?  What  is  the  great  happiness  it  confers? 
What  IS  the  chief  blessing  for  which  it  is  to  be  prized?  What  is  its 
pre-eminent  glory,  its  first  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind?  These 
are  great  questions.  I  wish  to  answer  ^em  plainly,  according  to  the 
light  and  ability  which  Grod  has  given  me.  I  read  the  answer  to  them 
in  the  text.  There  I  learn  the  great  good  which  God  confers  through 
Jesus  Christ.  **  He  hath  given  us,  not  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."     The  glory  of  Christianity  is,  the 

Sure  and  lofty  action  which  it  communicates  to  the  human  mmd.  It 
oes  not  breathe  a  timid,  abject  spirit.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve  no 
pnuse.  It  gives  power,  energy,  courage,  constancy  to  the  will ;  love, 
disinterestedness,  enlarged  afi^tion  to  the  heart ;  soundness,  deamess, 
and  vigour  to  the  understanding.  It  rescues  him  who  receives  it  from 
sin,  from  the  sway  of  the  passions ;  gives  him  the  full  and  free  use  of 
his  best  powers ;  brings  out  and  brightens  the  divine  image  in  which 
he  was  created ;  and  in  this  way,  not  only  bestows  the  promise,  but 
the  beginning  of  heaven.     This  is  the  excellence  of  Christianity. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate.  Let  me  begin  it  with  one  remark, 
which  I  would  willingly  avoid,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be  demanded 
Dy  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed.  I  beg  you  to  remember, 
that  in  this  discourse  I  speak  in  my  own  name,  and  m  no  other.  I  am 
not  Riving  you  the  opinions  of  any  sect  or  body  of  men,  but  my  own. 
I  hold  myself  alone  responsible  for  what  I  utter.  Let  none  listen  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  leammg  what  others  think.  I  indeed  belong  to  that 
class  of  Christians,  who  are  distinguished  by  believing  that  there  is  one 
God,  even  the  Father,  and  that  Jesus  Chnst  is  not  this  one  God,  but 
his  dependent  and  obedient  Son.  But  mj  accordance  with  these  is  fiir 
froiti  being  universal,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  extend  it.     What  other 
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moil  believe,  is  to  me  of  little  moment.  Their  aiguments  I  gratefully 
hear.  Their  conclusions  I  am  free  to  re^^eive  or  reject.  I  have  no 
anxiety  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party.  I  indeed  take  cheerfully  the 
name  of  a  Unitarian,  because  imwearied  effoits  are  used  to  raise  agaiust 
it  a  popular  cry ;  and  I  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  as  to  shrink  from 
roproaches  cast  on  what  I  deem  his  truth.  Were  the  name  more 
honoured,  I  should  be  glad  to  throw  it  off;  for  I  fear  the  shackles  which 
a  party  connexion  imposes.  I  wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging,  not 
to  a  sect,  but  to  the  community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of 
followers  of  Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  desire  to  escape  the 
narrow  walls  of  a  particular  church,  and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in 
the  broad  hght,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing 
with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly,  but  resolutely,  however 
arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads.  I  am,  then,  no 
organ  of  a  sect,  but  speak  from  myself  alone ;  and  I  tliank  God  that  I 
live  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  make  it  my  duty  to  lay 
open  my  whole  mind  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 

I  began  with  asking,  What  is  the  main  design  and  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  and  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  its  design  is  to  give,  not  a  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.  In  this  its  glory 
chiefly  consists.  In  other  words,  the  influence  which  it  is  intended  to 
exert  on  the  human  mind,  constitutes  its  supreme  honour  and  happiness. 
Christ  is  a  great  Saviour,  as  he  redeems  or  sets  free  the  mind,  cleansing 
it  from  evil,  breathing  into  it  the  love  of  virtue,  calling  forth  its  noblest 
faculties  and  affections,  enduing  it  with  moral  power,  restoring  it  to 
order,  health  and  liberty.  Such  was  his  great  aim.  To  illustrate  these 
views  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  meet  the  end  here 
ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  came,  as  I  am  there  taught,  not  to  be  an 
outward,  but  inward  deliverer ;  not  to  rear  an  outward  throne,  but  to 
establish  his  kingdom  within  us.  He  came,  according  to  the  express 
language  and  plain  import  of  the  sacred  writers,  **  to  save  us  from  sin," 
"  to  bless  us  by  turning  us  from  our  iniquities,"  **  to  redeem  us"  from. 
corruptions  '*  handed  down  by  tradition,"  to  form  '*  a  glorious  and 
spotless  church"  or  community,  to  **  create  us  anew  after  the  image  of 
'  God,"  to  make  us  by  his  *'  promises  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,"  and 
to  give  us  pardon  and  heaven  by  callmg  us  to  repentance  and  a  groxving 
virtue.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  everywhere  learn,  that  Christ 
lived,  taught,  died,  and  rose  again,  to  exert  a  purifying  and  ennobling* 
influence  on  the  human  character ;  to  make  us  victorious  over  sin,  over 
ourselves,  over  peril  and  pain ;  to  join  us  to  God  by  fihal  love,  and  above 
all,  by  likeness  of  nature,  by  participation  of  his  spirit.  This  is  plainly 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  supreme  end  of  Christ. 

Let  me  now  ask.  Can  a  nobler  end  be  ascribed  to  Jesus  ?  I  affirm, 
that  there  is,  and  can  be  no  greater  work  on  earth,  than  to  purify  the 
soul  from  evil,  and  to  kindle  m  it  new  light,  life,  energy,  and  love.  I 
maintain,  that  the  true  measure  of  the  glory  of  a  religion,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  and  power  which  it  communicates  to  its  disciples.  This 
is  one  of  the  plain  teachings  of  reason.  The  chief  blessing  to  an  intelli- 
gent being,  that  which  makes  all  other  blessings  poor,  is  the  improvement 
of  his  own  mind.  Man  is  glorious  and  happy,  not  by  what  he  has,  but 
by  what  he  is.      He  can  receive  nothing  better  or  nobler  than  the 
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unfolding  of  his  own  spiritual  nature.  The  highest  existence  in  the 
universe  is  Mind;  for  God  is  mind;  and  the  deyelopment  of  that 
principle  which  assimilates  us  to  God,  must  be  our  supreme  good.  The 
omnipotent  Creator  we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing  greater 
than  mtelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will  and  of  benevolent  action ; 
for  these  are  the  splendours  of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for 
these.  In  imparting  these,  he  iniparts,  as  it  were,  himself.  We  are 
too  apt  to  look  abro^  for  good.  But  the  only  true  good  is  within.  In 
this  outward  universe,  magnificent  as  it  is,  in  the  bright  day  and  the 
starry  night,  in  the  earth  and  the  skies,  we  can  discover  nothmg  so  vast 
as  thought,  so  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty,  so  sublime 
as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.  A  mind  which 
withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  outward  universe,  all  the  pains  which 
fire  and  sword  and  storm  can  infiict,  rather  than  swerve  from  uprightness, 
is  nobler  than  the  universe.  Why  will  we  not  learn  the  glory  of  the 
soul?  We  are  seeking  a  foreign  good.  But  we  all  possess  within  us 
what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  external  creation.  For  this  outward 
system  is  the  product  of  Mind.  All  its  harmony,  beauty,  and  beneficent 
influences,  are  the  fruits  and  manifestations  of  Thought  and  Love ;  and 
is  it  not  nobler  and  happier,  to  be  enriched  with  these  energies,  from 
which  tlie  universe  springs,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  magnificence,  than 
to  possess  the  universe  itself?  It  is  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we  are, 
which  constitutes  our  glory  and  felicity.  The  only  true  and  durable 
riches  belong  to  the  mind.  A  soul,  narrow  and  debased,  may  extend 
its  possessions  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  is  poor  and  wretched  still. 
It  is  through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things.  Ph  o- 
sophers  teach  us,  that  the  mind  creates  uie  beauty  which  it  admires  in 
nature ;  and  wo  all  know,  that,  when  abandoned  to  evil  passions,  it  can 
blot  out  this  beauty,  and  spread  over  the  fairest  scenes  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon.  We  all  know,  that  by  vice  it  can  turn  the  cup  of  social 
happiness  into  poison,  and  the  most  prosperous  condition  of  life  into  a 
curse.  From  these  views  we  learn,  that  the  true  friend  and  Saviour,  is 
not  he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who  acts  within,  who  sets  the  soul 
free,  touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  affection,  binds  us  to  God,  and 
by  assimilating  us  to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony  with  the 
creation.  Thus  the  end  which  we  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  is  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficent  which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  power  on 
eartli  or  in  heaven. 

That  the  highest  purpose  of  Christianity  is  such  as  has  now  been 
affirmed,  might  easily  be  shown  from  a  survey  of  all  its  doctrines  and 
precepts.  It  mi^ht  be  shown,  that  every  office  with  which  Jesus  Christ 
IS  invested,  was  intended  to  give  him  power  over  tlie  human  character ; 
and  that  his  great  distinction  consists  in  the  grandeur  and  beneficence 
of  his  influence  on  the  soul.  But  a  discussion  of  this  extent  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  discourse.  Instead  of  a  general  survey  of  the 
subject,  I  shall  take  one  feature  of  it,  a  primary  and  most  important 
one,  and  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the  great  aim  of  this  is  to  call 
forth  the  soul  to  a  higher  life,  to  a  nobler  exercise  of  its  power  and 
affections. 

This  leading  feature  of  Christiajiity,  is  the  knowledge  which  it  gives 
of  the  character  of  God.  Jeeus  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  Father.  In 
the  prophecies  concerning  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  no  characteristic 
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is  80  frequently  named,  as  that  he  should  spread  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  Now  I  ask,  what  constitutes  the  importance  of  such  a  roTe- 
lation  ?  Why  has  the  Creator  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known  ?  I 
answer,  God  is  most  worthy  to  be  known,  because  he  is  the  most  quicken- 
ing, purifying,  and  ennobling  object  for  the  mind  ;  and  his  great  purpose 
in  rerealing  himself,  is,  that  he  may  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature. 
God,  as  he  is  manifested  by  Christ,  is  another  name  for  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  him,  our  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  find  their  element,  nutnment,  strength,  expansion,  and 
happiness.  To  know  God  is  to  attain  to  the  sublimest  conception  in  the 
uniTorse.  To  love  God,  is  to  bind  ourselTOs  to  a  being,  who  is  fitted, 
as  no  other  being  is,  to  penetrate  and  moye  our  whole  hearts ;  in  loring 
whom,  we  exalt  ourselyes ;  in  loying  whom,  we  We  the  great,  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  infinite;  and  under  whose  influence,  the  soul 
unfolds  itself  as  a  perennial  plant  under  the  cherishing  sun.  This  con- 
stitutes the  chief  glory  of  religion.  It  ennobles  the  soul.  In  this  its 
unrivalled  dignity  and  happiness  consist. 

I  fear  that  the  world  at  large  think  religion  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  has  been  now  set  forth.  Too  many  think  it  a  depressing, 
rather  than  an  elevating  service,  that  it  breaks  rather  than  ennobles  the 
spirit,  that  it  teaches  us  to  cower  before  an  almighty  and  irresistible 
being ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  religion,  as  it  has  been  generally  taught, 
is  anything  but  an  elevating  principle.  It  has  been  used  to  scare  the 
child,  and  appal  the  adult.  Men  have  been  virtually  taught  to  glorify 
God  by  flattery,  rather  than  by  becoming  excellent  and  glorious  them- 
selves, and  thus  doing  honour  to  their  Maker.  Our  dependence  on 
God,  has  been  so  taught  as  to  extinguish  the  consciousness  of  our  free 
nature  and  moral  power.  Religion,  in  one  or  another  form,  has  always 
been  an  engine  for  crushing  the  human  soul.  But  such  is  not  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  If  it  were,  it  would  deserve  no  respect.  We  are  not, 
wc  cannot  be  bound  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  a  Deity  who  makes  us 
abject  and  base.  That  moral  principle  within  us,  which  calls  us  to 
watch  over  and  to  perfect  our  own  souLs,  is  an  inspiration,  which  no 
teaching  can  supersede  or  abolish.  But  I  cannot  bear,  even  in  way  of 
argument,  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  giving  views  of  God  depressing 
and  debasing  to  the  human  mind.  Christ  hath  revealed  to  us  God  as 
The  Father,  and  as  a  Father  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  word.  He 
hath  revealed  him,  as  the  author  and  lover  of  all  souls,  desiring  to 
redeem  all  from  sin,  and  to  impress  his  likeness  more  and  more  resjSen- 
dently  on  all ;  as  proffering  to  all  that  best  gift  in  the  universe,  his  ••  holj 
spirit;'*  as  having  s^t  his  beloved  Son  to  train  us  up,  and  to  introduce 
us  to  an  **inhentance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  unfading  in  the 
heavens.*'  Such  is  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ ;  a  being  not  to  break  the 
spirit,. but  to  breathe  trust,  courage,  constancy,  magnanimity,  in  a  word, 
all  the  sentiments  which  form  an  elevated  mmd. 

This  sentiment,  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  dven  by  Christ,  is 
important  and  glorious,  because  quickening  and  exalting  to  the  hmnan 
soul,  needs  to  be  taught  plainly  and  forcibly.  The  main  ground  of  the 
obligation  of  being  religious,  I  fear,  is  not  understood  among  the  multi- 
tude of  Christians.  Ask  them,  why  they  must  know  and  worship  God? 
and  I  fear,  that  were  the  heart  to  speak,  the  answer  would  be,  because 
be  can  do  with  us  what  he  will,  ana  consequently  our  first  concern  is  to 
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secure  his  favour.  Religion  is  a  calculation  of  interest,  a  means  of 
safety.  God  is  worshipped  too  often  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
flattery  and  personal  attentions  are  lavished  on  human  superiors,  and  the 
worshipper  cares  not  how  abjectly  he  bows,  if  he  may  win  to  his  side 
the  power  which  he  cannot  resist.  I  look  with  deep  sorrow  on  this 
common  perversion  of  the  highest  principle  of  the  soul.  My  friends, 
God  is  not  to  be  worshipped,  because  he  has  much  to  give,  for  on  this 
principle  a  despot,  who  should  be  munificent  to  his  slaves,  would  merit 
homage.  He  is  not  to  be  adored  for  mere  power;  for  power,  when 
joined  with  selfishness  and  crime,  ought  to  be  withstood,  and  the  greater 
the  might  of  an  evil  agent,  the  holier  and  the  loftier  is  the  spirit  which 
will  not  bend  to  him.  True  religion  is  the  worship  of  a  perfect  being, 
who  is  the  author  of  perfection  to  those  who  adore  him.  On  this  grouna, 
and  on  no  other,  religion  rests. 

Why  is  it,  my  hearers,  tliat  God  has  discovered  such  solicitude,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  to  make  himself  known  and  obtain  our  worship? 
Think  you,  that  he  calls  as  to  adore  him  from  a  love  of  homage  or 
service  ?  Has  G^  man's  passion  for  ruling,  man's  thirst  for  appkuse, 
man's  desire  to  have  his  name  shouted  by  crowds?  Could  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  universe,  though  concentrated  into  one  burst  of  praise, 
give  our  Creator  a  new  or  bnghter  consciousness  of  his  own  majesty  and 
goodness?  Oh!  no.  He  has  manifested  himself  to  us,  because,  m  the 
knowledge  and  adoration  of  his  perfections,  our  own  intellectual  and 
moral  perfection  is  found.  What  he  desires,  is,  not  our  subjection,  but 
our  excellence.  He  has  no  love  of  praise.  He  calls  us  as  truly  to 
honour  goodness  in  others  as  in  himself;  and  only  claims  supreme  honour, 
because  he  transcends  ail  others,  and  because  he  communicates  to  the 
mind  which  receives  him,  a  light,  strength,  purity,  which  no  other  being 
can  confer.  God  has  no  love  of  empire.  It  could  give  him  no  pleasure 
to  have  his  footstool  worn  by  the  knees  of  infinite  hosts.  It  is  to  make 
us  his  children  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word,  to  make  us  more  and 
more  the  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  not  to  multiply  slaves,  that  he 
hath  sent  his  Son  to  make  himself  known.  God  indeed  is  said  to  seek 
his  own  glory ;  but  the  glory  of  a  creator  must  consist  in  the  glory  of 
his  works ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  cannot  wish  any  recognition 
of  himself,  but  that  which  will  perfect  his  noblest,  highest  work,  tlie 
immortal  mind. 

Do  not,  my  friends,  forget  the  great  end  for  which  Christ  enjoins  on 
us  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  not,  that  we  may  ingratiate  ourselves  with 
an  almighty  agent,  whose  frown  is  destruction.  It  is,  that  we  may  hold 
communion  with  an  intelligence  and  goodness,  infinitely  surpassing  our 
own ;  that  we  may  rise  above  imperfect  and  finite  natures ;  that  we  may 
attach  ourselves  by  love  and  reverence  to  the  best  Being  in  the  imiverse ; 
and  that  through  veneration  and  love,  we  may  receive  into  our  own 
miuds  the  excellence,  disinterestedness,  wisdom,  purity,  and  power, 
which  we  adore.  This  reception  of  the  divine  attributes,  I  desire 
especially  to  hold  forth,  as  the  most  glorious  end  for  which  God  reveals 
himself.  To  praise  him  is  not  enough.  That  homage,  which  has  no 
power  to  assimilate  us  to  him,  is  of  little  or  no  worth.  The  truest 
admiration  is  that  by  which  we  receive  other  minds  into  our  own.  True 
praise  is  a  sympathy  with  excellence,  gaining  strength  by  utterance. 
Such  is  the  praise  which  God  demands.     Then  only  is  the  purpose  of 
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Christ's  revelation  of  God  accomplished,  when,  bj  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Paternal  Divinity,  we  are  quickened  to  "follow  him, 
as  dear  children,"  and  are  "fiUed  with  his  folness,"  and  become 
"his  temples,"  and  "dwell  in  God,  and  have  God  dwelling  in  our- 
selves." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  great  purpose  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine respecting  God,  or  in  wliat  its  impoi-tance  and  glorj  consist.  Had 
I  time,  1  might  show,  that  every  other  doctrine  of  our  religion  has  the 
same  end.  I  might  particularly  show  how  wonderfully  fitted  are  the 
character,  example,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  all  the  oflSces  of  Christ, 
to  cleanse  the  mind  from  moral  evil,  to  quicken,  soften,  elevate,  and 
transform  it  into  the  divine  image ;  and  I  might  show  that  these  are  the 
influences  which  true  faith  derives  from  him,  and  through  which  he 
works  out  our  salvation.  But  I  cannot  enter  on  this  fruitful  subject. 
Let  me  only  say,  that  I  see  everywhere  in  Christianity,  this  great  design 
of  liberating  and  raising  the  human  mind,  on  which  I  have  enlarged.  I 
see  in  Christianity  nothmg  narrowing  or  depressing,  notliing  of  the  little- 
ness of  the  systems  which  human  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition  have 
engendered.  I  meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to 
precise  details,  no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremonies,  no  out- 
ward religion.  Everything  breathes  freedom,  liberality,  enlargement, 
I  meet  there,  not  a  formal  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the  intellect ;  through 
all  ages,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  ideas ;  but  I  meet  a  few  grand,  all-comprehending  trutlis,  which 
are  given  to  the  soul,  to  be  developed  and  applied  by  itself;  given  to  it, 
as  seed  to  the  sower,  to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  its  own  thought, 
love,  and  obedience,  into  more  and  more  glonous  frmts  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  I  see  it  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit  of  piety  and 
philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit  according  to  the 
monitions  of  his  individual  conscience.  I  hear  it  everywhere  calling  the 
soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by  calling  it  to  guard  against  the  senses, 
the  passions,  the  appetites,  through  which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled, 
destroyed.  I  see  it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  the 
outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to  events,  to  suifering,  to  material 
natm*e,  to  persecution,  to  death.  I  see  it  everywhere  aiming  to  give 
the  mind  power  over  itself,  to  invest  it  with  inward  sovereignty,  to  call 
forth  within  us  a  mighty  energy  for  our  own  elevation.  1  meet  in 
Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a  vast,  bold,  illimitable  character ;  fitted 
and  designed  to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  the  soul.  By  its  doctrine 
of  a  Universal  Father,  it  sweeps  away  all  the  barriers  of  sect,  party, 
rank,  and  nation,  in  which  men  have  laboured  to  shut  up  their  love ; 
makes  us  members  of  an  unbounded  £amily ;  and  establishes  sympathies 
between  man  and  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  In  the  character  of 
Christ,  it  sets  before  us  moral  perfection,  that  greatest  and  most  quicken- 
ing miracle  in  human  history,  a  purity  which  shows  no  stain  or  touch 
of  the  earth,  an  excellence  unborrowed,  unconfined,  bearing  no  impress 
of  any  ago  or  any  nation,  the  very  image  of  the  Universal  Father ;  and 
it  encourages  us,  by  assurances  of  God's  mercifril  aid,  to  propose  this 
enlarged,  unsullied  virtue,  as  the  model  and  happiness  of  our  moral 
nature.  By  the  cross  of  Christ,  it  sets  fortli  the  8j:irit  of  self-sacrifice 
with  an  energy  never  known  before,  and  in  thus  crucifying  selfishness. 
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froes  the  mind  from  its  worst  chain.  Bj  Christ's  resurrection,  it  links 
this  short  life  with  eternity,  discoyers  to  us  in  the  fleeting  present,  the 
germ  of  an  endless  future,  reyeals  to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to 
other  worlds,  breathing  a  freer  air,  forming  higher  connexions,  and 
summons  us  to  a  force  of  holy  purpose  becoming  such  a  destination* 
To  conclude,  Christianity  everywhere  sets  before  us  God  in  the  character 
of  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless  Grace,  in  a  clemency  which  is  "not 
overcome  by  evil,  but  overcomes  evil  with  good;"  and  a  more  animat- 
ing and  ennobling  truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive  ?  I  h^ve  hardly  glanced 
at  what  Christianity  contains.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  was  sent 
from  Heaven,  to  cadi  forth  and  exalt  human  nature,  and  that  this  is  its 
great  glory? 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse  to  lay  open  a  great  truth,  a 
central,  all-comprehending  truth  of  Christianity.  Whoever  intelligently 
and  cordially  embraces  it,  obtains  a  standard  by  which  to  try  all  other 
doctrines,  and  to  measure  the  importance  of  all  other  truths.  Is  it  so 
embraced  ?  I  fear  not.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  dimly  discerned  by  many 
who  acknowledge  it,  whilst  on  many  more  it  has  hardly  dawned.  I 
see  other  views  prevaihng,  and  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
among  all  bodies  of  Christians,  and  they  seem  to  me  amon^  the  worst 
errors  of  our  times.     Some  of  these  I  would  now  briefly  notice. 

1.  There  are  those,  who,  instead  of  placing  the  glory  of  Christianity 
in  the  pure  and  powerful  action  which  it  gives  to  the  human  mind,  seem 
to  think,  that  it  is  rather  designed  to  substitute  the  activity  of  another 
for  our  own.  They  imagine  the  benefit  of  the  rehgion  to  be,  that  it 
enHsts  on  our  side  an  almighty  being  who  does  everything  for  us.  To 
disparage  human  agency,  seems  to  Qiem  the  essence  of  piety.  They 
think  Christ's  glory  to  consist,  not  in  quickening  free  agents  to  act 
powerfully  on  themselves,  but  in  changing  them  by  an  irresistible  energy. 
They  place  a  Christian's  happiness,  not  so  much  in  powers  and  affections 
unfolded  in  his  own  breast,  as  in  a  foreign  care  extended  over  him,  in  a 
foreign  wisdom  which  takes  the  place  of  his  own  intelligence.  Now,  the 
great  purpose  of  Christianity  is,  not  to  procure  or  offer  to  the  mind  a 
friend  on  whom  it  may  passively  lean,  but  to  make  the  mind  itself  wise, 
strong,  and  efficient.  Its  end  is,  not  that  wisdom  and  strength,  as 
subsisting  in  another,  should  do  everything  for  us,  but  that  these 
attributes  should  grow  perpetually  in  our  own  souls.  According  to 
Christianity,  we  are  not  carried  forward  as  a  weight  by  a  foreign  agency ; 
but  God,  by  means  suited  to  our  moral  nature,  quickens  and  stren^hens 
us  to  walk  ourselves.  The  great  design  of  Christiauitj^,  is  to  build  up 
in  our  own  souls  a  power  to  withstand,  to  endure,  to  triumph.  Inward 
>igour  is  its  aim.  That  we  should  do  most  for  ourselves  and  most  for 
others,  this  is  the  glory  it  confers,  and  in  this  its  happiness  is  found. 

2.  I  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the  insensibility  of  men  to  the 
great  doctrine,  that  the  happiness  and  glory  of  Christianity  consist  in 
the  healthy  and  lofty  frame  to  which  it  raises  the  mind.  I  refer  to  the 
propensity  of  multitudes  to  make  a  wide  separation  between  religion  or 
Christian  virtue,  and  its  rewards.  That  the  chief  reward  lies  in  the 
very  spirit  of  religion,  they  do  not  dream.  They  think  of  being  Chris- 
tians tor  the  sake  of  something  beyond  the  Christian  character,  and 
something  more  precious.  They  think  that  Christ  has  a  greater  good 
to  giveTthan  a  strong  and  generous  love  towards  God  and  manlund; 
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and  would  almost  turn  from  him  with  scorn,  if  thej  thought  hiin  onlj 
a  beneflEbctor  to  the  mind.  It  is  this  low  view,  which  dwar&  the  pietj 
of  thousands.  Multitudes  are  serving  God  for  wages  distinct  from  the 
service,  and  hence  superstition,  slavishness,  and  formality  are  substituted 
for  inward  energy  and  spiritual  worship. 

•  3.  Men's  ignorance  of  the  great  truth  stated  in  this  discourse,  is  seen 
in  the  low  ideas  attached  by  multitudes  to  the  word,  salvation.  Ask 
multitudes,  what  is  the  chief  evil  from  which  Christ  came  to  sare  them, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  **  From  heU  from  penal  fires,  from  future 
punishment."  Accordingly,  they  think  that  salvation  is  something 
which  another  may  achieve  for  them,  very  much  as  a  neighbour  may 
quench  a  conflagration  that  menaces  their  dwelling  and  Eves.  That 
word  hell,  which  is  used  so  seldom  in  the  sacred  pages,  which,  in  a 
faithful  translation,  would  not  once  occur  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and 
Peter,  and  John ;  which  we  meet  only  in  four  or  five  discourses  of  Jesus, 
and  which  all  persons,  acquainted  with  Jewish  geography,  know  to  be  a 
metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech,  and  not  a  literal  expression ;  this  word,  by 
a  perverse  and  exaggerated  use,  has  done  unspeakable  injury  to 
CImstianity.  It  has  possessed  and  diseased  men's  imaginations  with 
outward  tortures,  shneks,  and  flames;  given  them  the  idea  of  an 
outward  ruin  as  what  they  have  chiefly  to  dread ;  turned  their  thoughts 
to  Jesus,  as  an  outward  deliverer ;  and  thus  blinded  them  to  his  true 
glory,  which  consists  in  his  setting  free  and  exalting  the  souL  Men  are 
flying  from  an  outward  hell,  when  in  truth  they  carry  within  them  the 
hell  which  they  should  chiefly  dread.  The  salvation  which  man  chiefly 
needs,  and  that  which  brings  with  it  all  other  deliverance,  is  salvation 
from  the  evil  of  his  own  mind.  There  is  something  far  worse  than 
outward  punishment.  It  is  sin ;  it  is  the  state  of  a  soul,  which  has 
revolted  from  God,  and  cast  ofl^  its  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the 
divine  word ;  which  renounces  its  Father,  and  hardens  itself  against 
Infinite  Love;  which,  endued  with  divine  powers,  enthrals  itself  to 
animal  lusts ;  which  makes  gain  its  god ;  which  has  capacities  of  boimd- 
less  and  ever-growing  love,  and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  dungeon  of  privato 
interests ;  which,  gifted  with  a  self-directing  power,  consents  to  be  a 
slave,  and  is  passively  formed  by  custom,  opinion,  and  changing  events ; 
which,  hving  under  God's  eye,  dreads  man's  frown  or  scorn,  and  prefers 
human  praise  to  its  own  calm  consciousness  of  virtue ;  which  tamely 
yields  to  temptation,  shrinks  with  a  coward's  baseness  from  the  perils  of 
duty,  and  sacrifices  its  glory  and  peace  in  parting  with  self-controL  "No 
ruin  can  be  compared  to  this.  This  the  impenitent  man  carries  with 
him  beyond  the  grave,  and  there  meets  its  natural  issue,  and  inevitable 
retribution,  in  remorse,  self-torture,  and  woes  unknown  on  earth.  This 
we  cannot  too  strongly  fear.  To  save,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word, 
is  to  lift  the  fallen  spirit  from  this  depth,  to  heal  the  diseased  mind,  to 
restore  it  to  energy  and  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  love.  This 
was  chiefly  the  salvation  for  which  Christ  shed  his  blood.  For  this  the 
holy  spirit  is  gjyen ;  and  to  this  all  the  truths  of  Christianity  conspire. 
4.  Another  illustration  of  the  error  which  I  am  labouring  to  expose, 
and  which  places  the  glory  and  importance  of  Christianity  in  something 
besides  its  quickening  influence  on  the  soul,  is  afforded  in  the  common 
apprehensions  formed  of  heaven,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  obtained.     Not  a  few,  I  suspect,  conceive  of  heaven  as  a  foreign  good. 
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It  is  a  distant  country,  to  which  we  are  to  be  conveyed  by  an  outward 
agency.  How  slowly  do  men  learn,  that  heayen  is  the  perfection  of  the 
mind,  and  that  Christ  gives  it  now,  just  as  &r  as  he  raises  the  mind  to 
celestial  truth  and  virtue.  It  is  true,  that  this  word  is  often  used  to 
express  a  future  felicity ;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world  is  only 
a  continuance  of  what  is  begun  here.  There  is  but  one  true  happiness, 
that  of  a  mind  unfolding  its  best  powers,  and  attaching  itself  to  great 
objects ;  and  Christ  gives  heaven,  only  in  proportion  as  ^e  gives  this 
elevation  of  character.  The  disinterestedness,  and  moral  strength,  and 
filial  piety  of  the  Christian,  are  not  mere  means  of  heaven,  but  heaven 
itself,  and  heaven  now. 

The  most  exalted  idea  we  can  form  of  the  future  state,  is,  that  it 
brings  and  joins  us  to  God.  But  is  not  approach  to  this  great  being 
begun  on  earth  ?  Another  delightful  view  of  heaven,  is,  that  it  unites 
us  with  the  good  and  great  of  our  own  race,  and  even  with  higher  orders 
of  beings.  But  this  union  is  one  of  spirit,  not  of  mere  place ;  it  is 
accordance  of  thought  and  feeling,  not  an  outward  relation ;  and  does 
not  this  harmony  begin  even  now ;  and  is  not  virtuous  friendship  on 
earth  essentially  the  pleasure  which  we  hope  hereafter?  What  place 
would  bo  droaner  than  the  future  mansions  of  Christ,  to  one  who  should 
want  sympathy  with  their  inhabitants,  who  could  not  understand  their 
language,  who  would  feel  himself  a  forei^er  there,  who  would  be  taught, 
by  the  joys  which  he  could  not  partake,  his  own  loneliness  and  desolation  ? 
These  views,  I  know,  are  often  given  with  greater  or  less  distinctness ; 
but  they  seem  to  me  not  to  have  brought  home  to  men  the  truth,  that 
the  fountain  of  happiness  must  be  in  our  own  souls.  Gross  ideas  of 
futurity  still  prevail.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  to  some  among  us 
the  chief  idea  of  heaven  were  that  of  a  splendour,  a  radiance,  like  that 
which  Christ  wore  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Let  us  all  consider, 
and  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  heaven  has  no  lustre  surpassing  that  of 
intellectual  and  moral  worth ;  and  that,  were  the  effulgence  of  the  sun 
and  stars  concentrated  in  the  Christian,  even  this  would  be  darkness, 
compared  with  the  pure  beamings  of  wisdom,  love,  and  power  from  his 
mind.  Think  not,  then,  that  Christ  has  come  to  give  heaven  as 
something  distinct  from  virtue.  Heaven  is  the  freed  and  sanctified 
mind,  enjoying  Grod  tlirough  accordance  with  his  attributes;  multiplying 
its  bond^  and  sympathies  with  excellent  beings,  putting  forth  noble 
powers,  and  mimstering,  in  union  with  the  enlightened  and  holy,  to  the 
nappiness  and  virtue  of  Uic  universe. 

My  friends,  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  repetition.  But  I  feel  the 
greatness  of  the  truth  which  I  deliver,  and  1  am  anxious  to  make  it 
plain.  Men  need  to  bo  taught  it  perpetually.  They  have  always  been 
inclined  to  look  to  Christ  for  something  better,  as  they  have  dreamed, 
than  the  elevation  of  their  own  souls.  The  great  purpose  of  Christianitv, 
to  unfold  and  strengthen  and  lift  up  the  mind,  has  been  perpetually 
thrown  out  of  sight.  In  truth,  this  purpose  has  been  more  than 
overlooked.  It  has  been  reversed.  The  very  religion  given  to  exalt 
human  nature,  has  been  used  to  make  it  abject.  The  very  religion 
which  was  given  to  create  a  generous  hope,  has  been  made  an  instrument 
of  servile  and  torturing  fear.  The  very  religion  which  came  from  God*8 
goodness  to  enlarge  the  human  soul  with  a  kindred  goodness,  has  been 
employed  to  narrow  it  to  a  sect,  to  rear  the  Inquisition,  and  to  kindle 
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fires  for  tlie  martyr.  The  very  reli^on  given  to  make  the  miderstanding 
and  conscience  free,  has,  by  a  crinunal  perversion,  served  to  break  them 
into  subjection  to  priests,  ministers,  and  human  creeds.  Ambition  and 
craft  have  seized  on  the  solemn  doctrines  of  an  omnipotent  God  and  of 
future  punishment,  and  turned  them  into  engines  against  the  child,  the 
trembhng  female,  the  ignorant  aduli,  until  the  sceptic  has  been 
emboldened  to  charge  on  rehgion  the  chief  miseries  and  degradation  of 
human  nature.  It  is  from  a  deep  and  sorrowful  conviction  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  Christianity  and  on  the  human  soul  by  these 
perversions  and  errors,  that  I  have  reiterated  the  great  truth  of  this 
discourse.  I  would  rescue  our  holy  faith  from  this  dishonour.  Chris- 
tianity has  no  tendency  to  break  the  human  spirit,  or  to  make  man  a 
lilave.  It  has  another  aim ;  and  as  fEtr  as  it  is  understood,  it  puts  forth 
another  power.  God  sent  it  from  heaven,  Christ  sealed  it  with  his 
blood,  that  it  might  give  force  of  thought  and  purpose  to  the  human 
mind,  might  free  it  from  all  fear  but  the  fear  of  wrong-doing,  might 
make  it  free  of  its  fellowbeings,  might  break  from  it  every  outwRrd  and 
inward  chain. 

My  hearers,  I  close  with  exhorting  you  to  remember  this  great 
purpose  of  our  religion.  Receive  Christianity  as  given  to  raise  you  in 
the  scale  of  spiritual  being.  Expect  from  it  no  good,  any  further  than 
it  gives  strength  and  worth  to  your  characters.  Think  not,  as  some 
seem  to  think,  that  Christ  has  a  higher  gift  than  purity  to  bestow,  even 
pardon  to  the  sinner.  He  does  bring  pardon.  But  once  separate  the 
idea  of  pardon  from  purity ;  once  imagine  that  forgiveness  is  possible  to 
him  who  does  not  forsake  sin ;  once  make  it  an  exemption  from  outward 
punishment,  and  not  the  admission  of  the  reformed  mind  to  favour  and 
communion  with  God ;  and  the  doctrine  of  pardon  becomes  your  peril, 
and  a  system  so  teaching  it,  is  fraught  with  eviL  Expect  no  good  from 
Christ,  any  farther  than  you  are  exalted  by  his  character  and  teaching. 
Expect  nothing  from  his  cross,  unless  a  power  comes  from  it,  strength- 
ening you  to  "bear  his  cross,"  to  "orink  his  cup,"  with  his  own 
unconquerable  love.  This  is  its  highest  influence.  Look  not  abroiad 
for  the  blessings  of  Christ.  His  reign  and  chief  blessings  are  within  you. 
The  human  soul  is  his  kingdom.  There  he  gains  his  victories,  tnere 
rears  his  temples,  there  lavishes  his  treasures.  His  noblest  monument 
is  a  mind  redeemed  from  ini(^uity,  brought  back  and  devoted  to  God, 
forming  itself  after  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  great  through  its  power 
to  suffer  for  truth,  lovely  through  its  meek  and  gentle  virtues.  No  other 
monument  does  Christ  desire;  for  this  will  endure  and  increase  in 
splendour,  when  earthly  thrones  shall  have  fallen,  and  even  when  the 
present  order  of  the  outward  universe  shall  have  accomplished  its  work, 
and  shall  have  passed  away. 
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Proyidence,  R.  I.  1828. 


Ephesianb  v.  1 :  "  Be  ye  therefore  followeri  of  God,  m  dear  chUdren.** 

To  promote  true  religion  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christiaii  miniistrj.  For 
this  it  was  ordained.  On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  when  a  new 
teacher  is  to  be  giyen  to  the  church,  a  discourse  on  the  character  of 
true  religion  will  not  be  inappropriate.  I  do  not  mean,  that  I  shall 
attempt,  in  the  limits  to  which  I  am  now  confined,  to  set  before  you  all 
its  properties,  signs,  and  operations ;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  burden 
jour  memories  with  dirisions  and  rague  generalities,  as  uninteresting 
as  thej  would  be  unprofitable.  My  purpose  is,  to  select  one  yiew  of 
the  subject,  which  seems  to  me  of  primary  dignity  and  importance ; 
and  I  select  this,  because  it  is  greatly  neglected,  ana  because  I  attribute 
to  this  neglect  much  of  the  inefficacj,  Bod  many  of  the  corruptiong  of 
relk^on. 

The  text  calls  ns  to  follow  or  imitate  Grod,  to  seek  accordance  with 
or  likeness  to  him ;  and  to  do  this,  not  fearfully  and  ikintly,  but  with 
the  spirit  and  hope  of  beloyed  children.  The  doctrine  which  I  propose 
to  illustrate,  is  deriyed  immediately  from  these  words,  and  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  whole  New  Testament.  I  affirm,  and  would  maintam, 
that  true  religion  consists  in  proposing  as  our  gpreat  end,  a  ^wing 
likeness  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Its  noblest  influence  ccmsists,  in 
making  us  more  ana  more  partakers  of  the  Diyinity.  For  this  it  is  to 
be  preached.  Religious  instruction  should  aim  chiefly  to  turn  men's 
asjHrations  and  efforts  to  that  perfection  of  the  soul,  which  constitutes 
it  a  bright  image  of  God.  Such  is  the  topic  now  to  be  discussed ;  and 
I  implore  Him  whose  glory  I  seek,  to  aid  me  in  unfolding  and  enforcing 
it  with  simplicity  and  dei^ess,  with  a  calm  and  pure  zeal,  and  with 
unfeigned  charity. 

I  begin  with  obserring,  what  all  indeed  will  understand,  that  the 
likeness  to  God,  of  which  I  propose  to  speak,  belong  to  man^s  higher 
or  spiritual  nature.  It  has  its  foundation  in  the  original  and  essential 
capacities  of  the  mind.     In  proportion  as  these  are  unfolded  by  right 
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and  vigorous  exertion,  it  is  extended  and  brightened.  In  proportion  as 
these  he  dormant,  it  is  obscured.  In  proportion  as  they  are  perverted 
and  overpowered  by  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  blotted  out.  In 
truth,  moral  evil  if  unresisted  and  habitual,  may  so  blight  and  laj 
waste  these  capacities,  that  the  image  of  God  in  man  may  seem  to  be 
wholly  destroyed. 

The  importance  of  this  assimilation  to  our  Creator,  is  a  topic  which 
needs  no  laboured  discussion.  All  men,  of  whatever  name,  or  sect,  or 
opinion,  will  meet  me  on  this  ground.  All,  I  presume,  will  allow,  that 
no  good  in  the  compass  of  the  imi verse,  or  within  the  gift  of  omnipo- 
tence, can  be  compared  to  a  resemblance  of  God,  or  to  a  paiiicipation 
of  bis  attributes.  I  fear  no  contradiction  here.  Likeness  to  God  is 
the  supreme  gift.  He  can  communicate  nothing  so  precious,  glorious, 
blessea  as  himsell  To  hold  intellectual  and  moral  affinity  with  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  partake  his  spirit,  to  be  his  children  by  derivations 
of  kindred  excellence,  to  bear  a  growing  conformity  to  the  perfection 
which  we  adore,  this  is  a  feUcity  which  obscures  and  annihilates  all 
other  good. 

It  is  only  in  proportion  to  this  likeness,  that  we  can  enjoy  either 
God  or  the  universe.  That  God  can  be  known  and  enjoyed  only  through 
sympathy  or  kindred  attributes,  is  a  doctrine  wliich  even  (rentile 
philosophy  discerned.  That  the  pure  in  heart  can  alone  see  and 
commune  with  the  pure  Divinity,  was  the  sublime  instruction  of  ancient 
sages  as  well  as  of  inspired  prophets.  It  is  indeed  the  lesson  of  daily 
experience.  To  understand  a  great  and  good  being,  we  must  have  the 
seeds  of  the  same  excellence.  How  quickly,  by  what  an  instinct,  do 
accordant  minds  recognise  one  another ;  No  attraction  is  so  powerful 
as  that  which  subsists  between  the  truly  wi^e  and  good;  whilst  the 
brightest  excellence  is  lost  on  those  who  have  nothing  con^nial  in  their 
own  breasts.  God  becomes  a  real  being  to  us,  in  proportion  as  his  own 
nature  is  unfolded  within  us.  To  a  man  who  is  growing  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  fiaith  begins  even  here  to  change  into  vision.  He  carries  within 
himself  a  proof  of  a  Deity,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  experience. 
He  more  than  believes,  he  feels  the  Divine  presence ;  and  gradually 
rises  to  an  intercourse  with  his  Maker,  to  which  it  is  not  irreverent  to 
apply  the  name  of  friendship  and  intimacy.  The  Apostle  John  intended 
to  express  this  truth,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he,  in  whom  a  principle  of 
divine  charity  or  benevolence  has  become  a  habit  and  Ufe,  "dwells  in 
God  and  God  in  him." 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  likeness  to  God  is  the  true  and  only  preparation 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  universe.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  and 
resemble  the  mind  of  God,  we  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
creation ;  for,  in  that  proportion,  we  possess  the  principles  from  which 
the  universe  sprung ;  we  carry  within  ourselves  the  perfections,  of  which 
its  beauty,  magnificence,  order,  benevolent  adaptations,  and  boundless 
purposes,  are  me  results  and  manifestations.  God  unfolds  himself  in 
his  works  to  a  kindred  mind.  It  is  possible,  that  the  brevity  of  these 
hints  may  expose  to  the  charge  of  mysticism,  what  seems  to  me  the 
calmest  and  clearest  truth.  I  think,  however,  that  every  reflecting 
man  will  feel  that  likeness  to  God  must  be  a  principle  of  sympathy  or 
accordance  with  his  creation ;  for  the  creation  is  a  birth  and  shining 
forth  of  the  Divine  Mind,  a  work  through  which  his  spirit  breathes.     In 
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proportion  as  wo  receive  this  spirit,  we  possess  within  ourselres  the 
explanation  of  what  we  see.  We  discern  more  and  more  of  God  in 
everything,  from  the  frxiil  flower  to  the  everlasting  stars.  Even  in  evil, 
that  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  creation,  we  discern  rays  of  light 
and  hope,  and  gradually  come  to  see  in  suffering  and  temptation,  proofs 
and  instruments  of  the  sublimest  purposes  of  Wisdom  and  Love. 

I  have  offered  these  very  imperfect  views,  that  I  may  show  the  great 
importance  of  the  doctrine  which  I  am  solicitous  to  enforce.  I  would 
teach,  that  likeness  to  God  is  a  good  so  unutterably  surpassing  all  other 
good,  that  whoever  admits  it  as  attainable,  must  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  chief  aim  of  life.  I  would  show,  that  the  highest  and  happiest  office 
of  religion,  is  to  bring  the  mind  into  growing  accordance  with  God ; 
and  that  by  the  tendency  of  religious  systems  to  this  end,  their  truth 
and  worth  are  to  be  chiefly  tried. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of 
man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  calling  us  to  imitate  him, 
use  bold  and  figurative  language.  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  danger 
from  too  literal  an  interpretation ;  that  G<>d  is  an  unapproachable  being ; 
that  I  am  not  warranted  in  ascribing  to  man  a  like  nature  to  the  Divine ; 
that  we  and  all  things  illustrate  the  Creator  by  contrast,  not  by.  resem- 
blance; that  religion  manifests  itself  chiefly  in  convictions  and 
acknowledgments  of  utter  worthlessness ;  and  that  to  talk  of  the 
greatness  and  divinitv  of  the  human  soul,  is  to  inflate  that  pride  through 
which  Satan  fell,  and  through  which  man  involves  himself  in  that  £aJlen 
spirit's  ruin. 

I  answer,  that,  to  me,  Scripture  and  reason  hold  a  different  lan^ua^. 
In  Christianity  particularly,  I  meet  perpetual  testimonies  to  the  divinity 
of  human  nature.  This  whole  religion  expresses  an  infinite  concern  of 
God  for  the  human  soul,  and  teaches  that  he  deems  no  methods  too 
expensive  for  its  recovery  and  exaltation.  Christianity,  with  one  voice, 
calls  me  to  turn  my  regards  and  care  to  the  spirit  within  me,  as  of  more 
worth  than  the  whole  outward  world.  It  calls  us  to  "be  perfect  as  our 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;"  and  everywhere,  in  the  sublimity  of  its 
precepts,  it  implies  and  recognises  the  sublime  capacities  of  the  being 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It  assures  us  that  human  virtue  is  "in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price ;"  and  speaks  of  the  return  of  a  human 
being  to  virtue  as  an  event  which  increases  the  joy  of  heaven.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  the  express  and  unsullied  image  of  the  Divinity,  is  seen  mingling 
with  men  as  a  friend  and  brother,  offering  himself  as  their  example,  and 
promising  to  his  true  followers  a  share  in  all  his  splendours  and  joys. 
In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  said  to  communicate  his  own  spirit,  and 
all  his  fulness  to  the  human  souL  In  the  New  Testament  man  is 
exhorted  to  aspire  after  "  honour,  glory,  and  immortality ;"  and  Heaven, 
a  word  expressing  the  nearest  approach  to  God,  and  a  divine  happiness, 
is  everywhere  proposed  as  the  end  of  his  being.  In  truth,  me  very 
essence  of  Christian  fetith  is,  that  we  trust  in  God's  mercy,  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  for  a  state  of  celestial  pnritv,  in  which  we  shall  grow 
forever  in  the  likeness,  and  knowledge,  and  enjoyment  of  the  Infinite 
Father.  Lofty  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  are  bound  up  and  interwoven 
with  the  whole  Christian  system.     Say  not,  that  these  are  at  war  with 
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humilitj;  for  who  was  erer  hmnbler  than  Jesus,  and  jet  who  erer 
possessed  such  a  consciousness  of  ^eatness  and  divinity  ?  Saj  not  that 
man's  business  is  to  think  of  his  sm,  and  not  of  his  dignity ;  for  great 
sin  implies  a  great  capacity ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  noble  nature ;  and  no 
man  can  be  deeply  and  rationally  contrite,  but  he  who  feels,  that  in 
wron^-doing  he  has  resisted  a  diyine  voice,  and  warred  against  a  divine 
principle,  in  his  own  souL — I  need  not,  I  trust,  pursue  the  argument 
from  revelation.  There  is  an  argument  from  nature  and  reason,  which 
seems  to  me  so  convincing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  fitted  to  explain 
what  I  mean  by  man's  possession  of  a  like  nature  to  God,  that  I  shall 
pass  at  once  to  its  exposition. 

That  man  has  a  kindred  nature  with  God,  and  may  bear  most 
important  and  ennobling  relations  to  him,  seems  to  me  to  be  estabhshed 
bj  a  striking  proof.  This  proof  you  will  understand,  by  considering, 
for  a  moment,  how  we  obtain  our  ideas  of  God.  Whence  come  the 
conceptions  which  we  include  under  that  august  name?  Whence  do 
we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  perfections  which  consti- 
tute the  Supreme  Being?  I  answer,  we  derive  them  from  our  own 
souls.  The  divine  attributes  are  first  developed  in  ourselves,  and 
thence  transferred  to  our  Creator.  The  idea  of  God,  sublime  and 
awful  as  it  is,  is  the  idea  of  our  own  spiritual  nature,  purified  and 
enlarged  to  infinity.  In  ourselves  are  the  elements  of  the  Divinity. 
Grod,  then,  does  not  sustain  a  figurative  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  a  parent  to  a  child,  the  likeness  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  call  God  a  mind.  He  has  revealed  himself  as  a  Spirit.  But 
what  do  we  know  of  mind,  but  through  the  unfolding  of  this  principle 
in  our  breasts?  That  unbounded  spiritual  energy  which  we  call  God, 
is  conceived  by  us  only  through  consciousness,  through  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves. — We  ascribe  thought  or  intelligence  to  the  Deity,  as  one 
of  his  most  glorious  attributes.  And  what  means  this  language? 
These  terms  we  have  framed  to  express  operations  or  faculties  of  our 
own  souls.  The  Infinite  Light  would  be  forever  hidden  from  us,  did 
not  kindred  rays  dawn  and  brighten  within  us.  God  is  another  name 
for  human  intelligence  raised  above  all  error  and  imperfection,  and 
extended  to  all  possible  truth. 

The  same  is  true  of  God's  goodness.  How  do  we  understand  this, 
but  by  the  principle  of  love  implanted  in  the  human  breast?  Whence 
is  it,  that  this  divine  attribute  is  so  £Euhtly  comprehended,  but  from  the 
feeble  development  of  it  in  the  multitude  of  men  ?  Who  can  understand 
the  strength,  purity,  fulness,  and  extent  of  divine  philanthropy,  bat 
he  in  whom  semshness  has  been  swallowed  up  in  love  ? 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  These 
are  comprehended  by  us,  only  through  our  own  moral  nature.  It  is 
conscience  within  us,  .which,  by  its  approving  and  condemning  voice, 
interprets  to  us  God's  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  sin ;  and  without 
conscience,  these  glorious  conceptions  would  never  have  opened  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  lawgiver  in  our  own  breasts,  idliich  gives  us  the  idea 
of  divine  authority,  and  binds  us  to  obey  it.  The  soul,  by  its  sense  of 
right,  or  its  perception  of  moral  distinctions,  is  clothed  with  sovereignty 
over  itself,  and  through  this  alone,  it  understands  and  recognises  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Umverse.  Men,  as  by  a  natural  inspiration,  have 
•greed  to  speak  of  conscience  as' the  voioe  of  God,  as  the  Divinity  within 
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OS.  This  principle,  reyerentlj  obeyed,  makes  us  more  and  more 
partakers  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  that  very 
excellence,  which  constitutes  the  rightfumess  of  his  sceptre,  and 
enthrones  him  over  the  uniyerse.  Without  this  inward  law,  we  should 
be  as  incapable  of  receiyin^  a  law  from  Heaven,  as  the  brute.  Without 
this,  the  thunders  of  Sinai  might  startle  the  outward  ear,  but  would 
haye  no  meaning,  no  authority  to  the  mind.  I  haye  expressed  here  a 
great  truth.  Nothing  teaches  so  encouragingly  our  relation  and  resem- 
blance to  God ;  for  the  glory  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  eminently  moral. 
We  blind  ourselyes  to  his  chief  splendour,  if  we  think  only  or  mainly 
of  his  power,  and  oyerlook  those  attributes  of  rectitude  and  goodness, 
to  which  ho  subjects  his  omnipotence,  and  which  are  the  foundations 
and  yory  substance  of  his  umyersal  and  immutable  Law.  And  are 
these  attributes  revealed  to  us  through  the  principles  and  convictions 
of  our  own  souls  ?  Do  we  understand  through  sympathy  God's  perception 
of  the  right,  tlie  good,  the  holy,  the  just?  Then  with  what  propriety 
is  it  said,  that  in  his  own  image  he  made  man ! 

1  am  aware,  that  it  may  be  objected  to  these  views,  that  we  receive 
our  idea  of  God  from  the  universe,  from  his  works,  and  not  so  exclu- 
sively from  our  own  souls.  The  universe,  I  know,  is  fiill  of  God.  The 
heavens  and  earth  declare  his  glory.  In  other  words,  the  effects  and 
signs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  apparent  through  the  whole 
creation.  But  M)parent  to  what?  Not  to  tne  outward  e^e ;  not  to  the 
acutest  organs  of  sense;  but  to  a  kindred  mind,  which  mterprets  the 
universe  by  itself.  It  is  only  through  that  ener^  of  thought,  by  which 
we  adapt  various  and  complicated  means  to  distant  ends,  and  give 
harmony  and  a  conmion  bearing  to  multiplied  exertions,  that  we 
understand  the  creative  intelligence  which  has  established  the  order, 
dependencies,  and  harmony  of  nature.  We  see  God  aroimd  us,  because 
he  dwells  within  us.  It  is  by  a  kindred  wisdom,  that  we  discern  his 
wisdom  in  his  works.  The  brute,  with  an  eye  as  piercing  as  ours,  looks 
on  the  uniyerse ;  and  the  page,  which  to  us  is  raaiant  with  characters 
of  greatness  and  goodness,  is  to  him  a  blank.  In  trutli,  the  beauty  and 
^lory  of  God's  works,  are  revealed  to  the  mind  by  a  light  beaming  from 
Itself.  We  discern  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe, 
by  accordance  of  nature,  and  enjo^  them  through  sympathy. — I  hardly 
need  observe,  that  these  remarks  m  relation  to  the  umverse,  apply  wiw 
equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  revelation. 

I  shall  now  be  met  by  another  objection,  which  to  many  may  seem 
strong.  It  will  be  said,  that  these  various  attributes  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  exist  in  God  in  Infinite  Perfection,  and  that  this  destroys  all 
affinity  between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind.  To  this  I  have  two 
replies.  In  the  first  place,  an  attribute,  by  becoming  perfect,  does  not 
part  with  its  essence.  Love,  wisdom,  power,  and  purity,  do  not  change 
their  nature  by  enlargement.  If  they  did,  we  should  lose  the  Supreme 
Being  through  his  very  infinity.  Our  ideas  of  him  would  fiule  away 
into  mere  sounds.  For  example,  if  wisdom  in  God,  because  unbounded^ 
have  no  affinity  with  that  attnbute  in  man,  why  apply  to  him  that  term? 
It  must  signify  nothing.  Let  me  ask  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that 
we  discern  the  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  universe?  We  mean,  that 
we  meet  there  the  proofs  of  a  mind  like  our  own.  We  certainly  discern 
proofe  of  no  other;  so  that  t»  deny  this  dootrine,  would  be  to  deny  the 
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evidences  of  a  God,  and  utterly  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  reli^ous 
belief.  What  man  can  examine  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  an  animal, 
and  see  the  adaptation  of  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  common  ends, 
and  not  feel,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  intelligence  akin  to  his  own,  and 
th^t  he  traces  these  marks  of  design  bj  the  same  spiritual  energy  in 
which  they  had  their  origin? 

But  I  would  oflfer  another  answer  to  this  objection,  that  God's  infinity 
places  him  beyond  the  resemblance  and  approach  of  man.  I  affirm,  and 
I  trust  that  I  do  not  speak  too  strongly,  that  there  are  traces  of  infinity 
in  the  human  mind ;  and  that,  in  this  very  respect,  it  bears  a  likeness 
to  God.  The  very  conception  of  infinity,  is  the  mark  of  a  nature  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  prescribed.  This  thought  mdeed  comes  to  us 
not  so  much  from  abroad  as  from  our  own  souls.  We  ascribe  this 
attribute  to  God,  because  we  possess  capacities  and  wants,  which  only  an 
imbounded  being  can  fill,  and  because  we  are  conscious  of  a  tendency  in 
spiritual  faculties  to  unlimited  expansion.  We  believe  in  the  Divine 
amnity,  through  something  congemal  with  it  in  our  own  breasts.  I  hope 
I  speak  clearly,  and  if  not,  I  would  ask  those  to  whom  I  am  obscure,  to 

Eause  before  they  condenm.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  soul,  in  all  its 
igher  actions,  in  original  thought,  in  the  creations  of  genius,  in  the  soar- 
ings of  imagination,  m  its  love  of  beauty  and  ^andeur,  in  its  aspirations 
after  a  pure  and  unknown  Joy,  and  especially  m  disinterestedness,  in  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  m  enlightened  devotion,  has  a  character  of  infi- 
nity. There  is  often  a  depth  in  human  love,  which  may  be  strictly  called 
unrathomable.  There  is  sometimes  a  lofty  strength  in  moral  principle, 
which  all  the  power  of  the  outward  universe  cannot  overcome.  There 
seems  a  might  within,  which  can  more  than  balance  all  might  without. 
There  is,  too,  a  piety,  which  swells  into  a  transport  too  vast  for  utter- 
ance, and  into  an  immeasurable  joy.  I  am  speaking  indeed  of 
what  is  uncommon,  but  still  of  realities.  We  see  however  the  tendency 
of  the  soul  to  the  infinite,  in  more  familiar  and  ordinary  forms.  Take, 
for  example,  the  delight  which  we  find  in  the  vast  scenes  of  nature,  in 
prospects  which  spread  around  us  without  limits,  in  the  immensity  of 
the  neavens  and  the  ocean,  and  especially  in  the  rush  and  roar  of' mighty 
winds,  waves,  and  torrents,  when,  amidst  our  deep  awe,  a  power  within 
seems  to  respond  to  the  omnipotence  around  us.  The  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  delight  ministered  to  us  by  works  of  fiction  or  of  imaginative 
art,  in  which  our  own  nature  is  set  before  us  in  more  than  human  beauty 
and  power.  In  truth,  the  soul  is  always  bursting  its  limits.  It  thirsts 
contmuallv  for  wider  knowledge.  It  rushes  forward  to  untried  happi- 
ness. It  has'  deep  wants,  which  nothing  limited  can  appease.  Its  true 
element  and  end,  is  an  unbounded  good.  Thus,  God*s  infinity  has  its 
image  in  the  soul ;  and  through  the  soul,  much  more  than  through  the 
universe,  we  arrive  at  this  conception  of  the  Deity. 

In  these  renoiarks  I  have  spoken  strongly.  But  I  have  no  fear  of 
ei^ressing  too  strongly  the  connexion  between  the  Divine  and  the  human 
mmd.  My  only  fear  is,  that  I  shall  dishonour  the  great  subject.  The 
danger  to  which  we  are  most  exposed,  is  that  of  severing  itte  Creator 
from  his  creatures.  The  propensity  of  human  sovereigns  to  cut  off 
eommunication  between  themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  to  disclaim 
a  common  nature  with  their  inferiors,  has  led  the  multitude  of  men,  who 
think  of  Grod  chiefly  under  the  character  of  a  king,  to  conoeive  of  him 
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as  a  being  who  places  his  glorj  in  multiplying  distinctions  between  him- 
self and  all  other  beings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  union  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature  surpasses  all  other  bonds  in  strength  and 
intimacy.  He  penetrates  all  things,  and  delights  to  irradiate  all  with 
his  glorj.  Nature,  in  its  lowest  and  inanimate  forms,  is  pervaded  bj 
his  power ;  and  when  quickened  by  the  mysterious  property  of  life,  how 
wonderfully  does  it  show  forth  the  perfections  of  its  Author  I  How  much 
of  God  may  l>e  seen  in  the  structure  of  a  single  leaf,  which,  though  so 
frail  as  to  tremble  in  every  wind,  yet  holds  connexions  and  living  com- 
munications with  the  earth,  the  air,  the  clouds,  and  the  distant  sun,  and, 
through  these  sympathies,  with  the  universe,  is  itself  a  revelation  of  an 
onmipotent  mmd!  God  delights  to  diffuse  himself  everywhere. 
Through  his  ener^,  unconscious  matter  clothes  itself  with  proportions, 
powers,  and  beauties,  which  reflect  his  wisdom  and  love.  How  much 
more  must  he  delight  to  frame  conscious  and  happy  recipients  of  his  per- 
fections, in  whom  his  wisdom  and  love  may  substantially  dwell,  with 
whom  he  may  form  spiritual  ties,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  an  everlast- 
ing spring  of  moral  energy  and  happiness  ?  How  far  the  Supreme 
Being  may  communicate  his  attributes  to  his  intelligent  offspring,  I 
stop  not  to  enquire.  But  that  his  ahnighty  goodness  will  impart  to 
them  powers  and  glories,  of  which  the  material  universe  is  but  a  faint 
emblem,  I  cannot  doubt.  That  tlie  soul,  if  true  to  itself  and  its  Maker, 
will  be  filled  with  God,  and  will  manifest  him,  more  tlian  that  sun,  I 
cannot  doubt  Who  can  doubt  it,  that  believes  and  understands  ibe 
doctrine  of  human  immortaUty? 

The  views  which  I  have  given  in  this  discourse,  respecting  man's  parti- 
cipation of  the  Divine  nature,  seem  tome  to  receive  strong confijmation, 
from  the  title  or  relation  most  frequently  applied  to  God  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  I  have  reserved  this  as  the  last  corroboratioa  of  this 
doctrine,  because  to  my  own  mind  it  is  singularly  affecting.  In  the 
New  Testament  God  is  made  known  to  us  as  a  Father ;  and  a  brighter 
feature  of  that  book  cannot  be  named.  Our  worship  is  to  be  directed 
to  him  as  our  Father.  Our  whole  reli^on  is  to  take  its  character  from 
this  view  of  the  Divinity.  In  this  he  is  to  rise  always  to  our  minds. 
And  what  is  it  to  be  a  Father?  It  is  to  communicate  one's  own  nature, 
to  give  life  to  kindred  beings ;  and  the  highest  function  of  a  Father  is 
to  educate  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  to  impart  to  it  what  is  noblest  and 
happiest  in  his  own  mind.  God  is  our  Father,  not  merely  because  he 
created  us,  or  because  he  gives  us  enjoyment ;  for  he  created  the  flower 
and  the  insect,  yet  we  call  him  not  their  Father.  This  bond  is  a  spirit- 
ual one.  This  name  belongs  to  God,  because  he  frames  spirits  like  him- 
self, and  dehghts  to  give  them  what  is  most  glorious  and  blessed  in  hit 
own  nature.  Accorcunglv,  Christianity  is  said  with  special  propriety, 
to  reveal  Crod  as  the  Father,  because  it  reveals  him  as  sending  his  Son, 
to  cleanse  the  mind  froni  every  stain,  and  to  replenish  it  forever  with 
the  spirit  and  moral  attributes  of  its  Author.  Separate  from  Grod  this 
idea  of  his  creating  and  training  up  beings  after  his  own  likeness,  and 
you  rob  him  of  the  paternal  character.  This  relation  vanishes,  and 
with  it,  vanish  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the 
human  soul. 

The  great  use  which  I  would  make  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  thif 
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discourso,  is  to  deriye  from  them  just  and  dear  views  of  the  nature  of 
religion.  What  then,  is  religion?  I  answer,  it  is  not  the  adoration 
of  a  God  with  whom  we  haye  no  common  properties  ;  of  a  distinct,  foreign, 
separate  being ;  but  of  an  all-communicating  Parent.  It  recognises  and 
adbres  God,  as  a  being  whom  we  know  through  our  own  souls,  who  ha.<i 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  who  is  the  perfection  of  our  own  spiritual 
nature,  who  has  sympathies  with  us  as  kindred  beings,  who  is  near  U9, 
not  in  place  onlj  uke  this  all-surrounding  atmosphere,  but  bj  spiritual 
influence  and  love,  who  looks  on  us  wifii  parental  interest,  ana  whose 
great  desi^  is  to  communicate  to  us  forever,  and  in  freer  and  fuller 
streams,  his  own  power,  goodness,  and  joj.  The  conviction  of  this  near 
and  ennobling  relation  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  of  his  great  purposes 
towards  it,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  true  religion  ;  and  true  reli- 
gion manifests  itself  chiefly  and  most  conspicuously  in  desires,  hopes, 
and  efforts  corresponding  to  this  truth.  It  desires  and  seeks  supremely, 
the  assimilation  of  the  mind  to  God,  or  the  perpetual  unfolding  and 
enlargement  of  those  powers  and  virtues  by  which  it  is  constituted  his 
glorious  image.  The  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enlightened  and  pene- 
trated by  true  religion,  thirsts  and  labours  for  a  godlike  elevation. 
What  else  indeed  can  it  seek,  if  this  good  be  placed  within  its  reach  ? 
If  I  am  capable  of  receiving  and  reflecting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
glory  of  my  Creator,  what  else  in  comparison  shall  I  desire?  Shall  I 
deem  a  property  in  the  outward  universe  as  the  highest  good,  when  I 
rti&j  become  partaker  of  the  very  mind  from  which  it  springs,  of  the 
prompting  love,  the  disposing  wisdom,  the  quickening  power,  through 
which  its  order,  beauty,  and  beneficent  influences  subsist?  True  reli- 
^on  is  known  by  these  high  aspirations,  hopes,  and  efforts.  And  this 
IS  the  religion  which  most  truly  honours  God.  To  honour  him,  is  not 
to  tremble  before  him  as  an  unapproachable  sovereign,  not  to  utter 
barren  praise  which  leaves  us  as  it  found  us.  It  is  to  become  what  we 
praise.  It  is  to  approach  God  as  an  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  light, 
power,  and  purity.  It  is  to  feel  the  quickening  and  transforming  en- 
ergy of  his  perfections.  It  is  to  thirst  for  the  growth  and  invigoration 
of  the  divine  principle  within  us.  It  is  to  seek  the  very  spirit  of  God. 
It  is  to  trust  m,  to  bless,  to  thank  him  fen-  that  rich  grace,  mercy,  love, 
which  was  revealed  and  proffered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  wliich  proposes 
as  its  great  end  the  per^tion  of  the  human  soul. 

I  regard  this  view  of  rehgion  as  infinitely  important.  It  does*  more 
than  all  things  to  make  our  connexion  with  our  Creator  ennobling  and 
happy ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  want  it,  there  is  danger  that  the  thought  of 
God  may  itself  become  the  instrument  of  our  degradation.  That  reli- 
gion has  been  so  dispensed  as  to  depress  the  human  mind,  I  need  not 
tell  you ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  known,  that  the  greatness 
of  the  Deity,  when  separated  in  our  thoughts  from  his  parental  chaa^ter, 
especially  tends  to  crush  human  energy  and  hope.  To  a  frail  depend- 
ent creature,  an  omnipotent  Creator  easily  becomes  a  terror,  and  his 
worship  easily  degenerates  into  servility,  flattery,  self-contempt,  and 
selfish  calculation.  Religion  only  ennobles  us,  in  as  far  as  it  reveals  to 
US  the  tender  and  intimate  connexion  of  God  with  his  creatures,  and 
teaches  us  to  see  in  the  very  greatness  which  might  give  alarm,  the 
source  of  great  and  glorious  communications  to  the  human  soul.  You 
cannot,  my  hearers,  think  too  highly  of  the  majesty  of  God.     But  let 
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not  this  majesty  sever  him  from  you.  Remember,  that  his  n'eatness 
is  the  infinity  of  attributes  which  yourselves  possess.  Adore  his  infinite 
wisdom ;  but  remember  that  this  wisdom  rejoices  to  difPiise  itself,  and 
let  an  exhilarating  hope  spring  up,  at  the  thought  of  the  inmieasurable 
intelligence  which  such  a  Father  must  communicate  to  his  children. 
In  like  manner  adore  his  power.  Let  the  boundless  creation  fill  you 
with  awe  and  admiration  of  the  energy  which  sustains  it.  But  remem- 
ber that  God  has  a  nobler  work  thaji  the  outward  creation,  even  the 
spirit  within  yourselves ;  and  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  replenish  this 
with  his  own  energy,  and  to  crown  it  with  growing  power  and  triumphs 
over  the  material  universe.  Above  all,  adore  his  unutterable  goodness. 
But  remember,  that  this  attribute  is  particularly  proposed  to  you  as 
your  model ;  that  God  calls  you,  both  by  nature  and  revelation,  to  a 
fellowship  in  his  philanthropy ;  that  he  has  placed  you  in  social  relations, 
for  the  very  end  of  rendering  you  ministers  and  representatives  of  his 
benevolence  ;  that  he  even  smnmons  you  to  espouse  and  to  advance  the 
subUmest  purpose  of  his  goodness,  the  redemption  of  the  human  race, 
by  extending  the  knowledge  and  power  of  Christian  truth.  It  is  through 
such  views,  that  religion  raises  up  the  soul,  and  binds  man  by  ennobling 
bonds  to  his  Maker. 

To  complete  my  views  of  this  topic,  I  beg  to  add  an  important  caution. 
I  have  said  that  &e  great  work  of  reli^on  is  to  conform  ourselves  to 
Crod,  or  to  unfold  the  divine  likeness  within  us.  Let  none  infer  from 
this  language,  that  I  place  religion  in  unnatural  effort,  in  straining 
after  excitements  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present  state,  or  in  any- 
thing separate  from  the  clear  and  simple  duties  of  life.  I  exhort  you  to 
no  extravagance.  I  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  do  it  violence. 
I  see  too  much  divinity  in  its  ordinary  operatioitf ,  to  urge  on  it  a  forced 
and  vehement  virtue.  To  grow  in  the  likeness  of  €rod,  we  need  not 
cease  to  be  men.  This  likeness  does  not  consist  in  extraordinary  or 
miraculous  gifts,  in  supernatural  additions  to  the  soul,  or  in  anything 
foreign  to  our  original  constitution ;  but  in  our  essential  fisusulties,  un- 
folded by  vigorous  and  conscientious  exertion  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances assigned  by  God.  To  resemble  our  Creator,  we  need  not  fly 
from  society,  and  entrance  ourselves  in  lonely  contemplation  and  prayer. 
Such  processes  might  ^ve  a  feverish  strength  to  one  dass  of  emotions, 
but  would  result  in  disproportion,  distortion,  and  sickliness  of  mind. 
Our  proper  work  is  to  approach  God  by  the  free  and  natural  unfolding 
of  our  highest  powers,  of  understanding,  oonscienoe,  love,  and  the  monJ 
will. 

Shall  I  be  told  that,  by  such  language,  I  ascribe  to  nature  the  eflfects 
which  can  only  be  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  I  anticipate 
this  objection,  and  wish  to  meet  it  by  a  simple  exposition  of  my  views. 
I  would  on  no  account  disparage  the  gracious  aids  and  influences  which 
God  imparts  to  the  human  souL  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit. is 
among  the  most  precious  in  the  sacred  volume.  Worlds  could  not 
tempt  me  to  part  with  the  doctrine  of  God's  intimate  connexion  with 
the  mind,  ana  of  his  free  and  full  communications  to  it  But  these 
views  are  in  no  respect  at  variance  with  what  I  have  taught  of  the 
method  by  which  we  are  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  God.  Scripture  and 
experience  concur  in  teaching,  that  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  to 
understand  a  divine  assbtance  adaptea  to  oar  mom  freedom,  and 
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accordant  with  the  fundamental  truth,  that  virtoe  is  the  mind's  own 
work.  By  the  Holj  Spirit,  I  imderstand  an  aid,  which  must  be 
gained  and  made  effectual  bj  our  own  activity ;  an  aid,  which  no  more 
mterferes  with  our  foculties,  than  the  assistance  which  we  receive  from 
our  fellow-beings ;  an  aid,  which  silently  mingles  and  conspires  with  all 
other  helps  and  means  of  goodness ;  an  aid  by  which  we  nnfoM  onr 
natural  powers  in  a  natural  order,  and  by  which  we  are  strengthened  to 
understand  and  apply  the  resources  derived  from  our  munificent  Creator. 
This  aid  we  cannot  prize  too  much,  or  pray  for  too  earnestly.  But 
wherein,  let  me  ask,  does  it  war  with  the  doctrine,  that  Grod  is  to  be 
approached  by  the  exercise  and  unfolding  of  our  highest  powers  and 
afi^ctions,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  human  life? 

I  repeat  it,  to  resemble  our  Maker  we  need  not  quarrel  with  our 
nature  or  our  lot.  Our  present  state,  made  up  as  it  is,  of  aids  and 
trials,  is  worthy  of  God,  and  may  be  used  throughout  to  assimilate  us 
to  him.  For  example,  our  domestic  ties,  the  relations  of  neighbourhood 
and  country,  the  daily  interchanges  of  thoughts  and  feehngs,  the  dailj 
occasions  of  kindness,  the  daily  claims  of  want  and  suffering,  these  and 
tiie  other  circumstances  of  our  social  state,  form  the  best  sphere  and 
school  for  that  benevolence,  which  is  God*s  brightest  attribute ;  and  wo 
should  make  a  sad  exchange,  by  substituting  for  these  natural  aids,  auy 
self-invented  artificial  means  of  sanctity.  Christianity,  our  great  guide 
to  God,  never  leads  us  away  from  the  patli  of  nature,  and  never  wars 
with  the  unsophisticated  dictates  of  conscience.  We  approach  our 
Creator  by  every  right  exertion  of  the  powers  he  gives  us.  Whenever 
we  invigorate  the  understanding  by  honestly  and  resolutely  seeking* 
truth,  and  by  withstanding  whatever  might  warp  the  judglhent;  when- 
ever we  invigorate  the  conscience  by  following  it  in  opposition  to  the 
passions ;  whenever  we  receive  a  blessing  gratefully,  bear  a  trial 
patiently,  or  encounter  peril  or  scorn  with  moral  courage ;  whenever  we 
perform  a  disinterested  deed ;  whenever  we  lift  up  the  heart  in  true 
adoration  to  God ;  whenever  we  war  against  a  habit  or  desire  which  is 
strengthening  itself  against  our  higher  principles ;  whenever  we  think, 
i?peak,  or  act,  with  moral  energy,  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty,  be  the 
occasion  ever  so  humble,  obscure,  familiar ;  then  the  divinity  is  growing 
within  us,  and  we  are  ascending  towards  our  Author.  True  rehgion 
thus  blends  itself  with  common  life.  We  are  thus  to  draw  nigh  to  God, 
without  forsaking  men.  We  are  thus,  without  pailing  with  our  human 
nature,  to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  divine. 

My  views  on  tlie  groat  subject  of  this  discourse  have  now  been  given. 
I  shall  close  with  a  brief  consideration  of  a  few  objections,  in  the  course 
of  which  I  shall  offer  some  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  this 
occasion  and  the  state  of  the  world,  seem  to  me  to  demand. — I  anticipate 
from  some  an  objection  to  this  discourse,  drawn,  as  they  will  say  from 
experience.  I  may  be  told,  that  I  have  talked  of  the  godlike  capacities 
ofnuman  nature,  and  have  spoken  of  man  as  a  divinity ;  and  where  it 
will  be  asked,  are  the  warrants  of  this  high  estimate  of  our  race?  I 
may  be  told  that  I  dream,  and  tliat  I  have  peopled  the  world  with  the 
creatures  of  my  lonely  imagination.  What!  Is  it  only  in  dreams,  that 
beauty  and  lovehness  have  beamed  on  me  from  the  human  countenance, 
that  I  have  heard  tones  of  kindness,  which  have  thrilled  through  my  heart. 
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that  I  have  found  sjm^ihy  in  suffering,  and  a  ^red  joy  in  friendship? 
Are  all  the  great  and  good  men  of  past  ages  only  dreams?  Are  such 
names  as  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  Alfred,  Milton,  only  the  fictions  of 
my  disturbed  slumbers?  Are  the  great  deeds  of  history,  the  discoveries 
of  philosophy,  the  creations  of  genius,  only  visions?  Oh!  no.  I  do 
not  dream  when  I  speak  of  the  divine  capacities  of  human  nature. 
It  is  a  real  page  in  wmch  I  read  of  patriots  and  martyrs,  of  Fenelon 
and  Howard,  of  Hampden  and  Washington.  And  tell  me  not  that  these 
were  prodigies,  miracles,  immeasurably  separated  from  their  race ;  for 
the  very  reverence  which  has  treasured  up  and  hallowed  their  memories, 
the  very  sentiments  of  admiration  and  love  with  which  their  names  are 
now  heard,  show  that  the  principles  of  their  greatness  are  diffused 
through  all  your  breasts.  The  germs  of  sublime  virtue  are  scattered 
liberally  on  our  earth.  How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  obscurity  of 
domestic  life,  a  strength  of  love,  of  endurance,  of  pious  trust,  of  virtuous 
resolution,  which  in  a  public  sphere  would  have  attracted  public  homage. 
I  cannot  but  pity  the  man,  who  recognises  nothing  godhke  in  his  own 
nature.  I  see  the  marks  of  God  in  t£e  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  how 
much  more  in  a  liberal  intellect,  in  ms^animity,  in  unconouerable 
rectitude,  in  a  philanthropy  which  forgives  every  wrong,  and  which 
never  despairs  of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  human  virtue.  I  do  and  I 
must  reverence  human  nature.  Neither  the  sneers  of  a  worldly  scepti- 
cism, nor  the  groans  of  a  gloomy  theology,  disturb  my  faith  in  its 
godlike  powers  and  tendencies.  I  know  how  it  is  despised,  how  it  has 
been  oppressed,  how  civil  and  rehgious  establishments  have  for  ages 
conspired  to  crush  it.  I  know  its  history.  I  shut  my  eyes  on  none  of 
its  weaknesses  and  crimes.  I  understand  the  proofs,  by  which  despotism 
demonstrates,  that  man  is  a  wild  beast,  in  want  of  a  master,  and  only 
safe  in  cliains.  But  injured,  trampled  on,  and  scorned  as  our  nature  is, 
I  still  turn  to  it  with  intense  sympathy  and  strong  hope.  The  signa- 
tures of  its  origin  and  its  end  are  impressed  too  deeply  to  be  ever  wholly 
effaced.  I  bless  it  for  its  kind  affections,  for  its  strong  and  tender  love. 
1  honour  it  for  its  struggles  against  oppression,  for  its  ^owth  and 
progress  under  the  weight  of  so  many  chains  and  prejucbces,  for  its 
achievements  in  science  and  ai*t,  and  still  more  for  its  examples  of 
heroic  and  saintly  virtue.  These  are  marks  of  a  divine  origin  and  the 
pledges  of  a  celestial  inheritance ;  and  I  thank  God  that  my  own  lot 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  human  race. 

But  another  objection  starts  up.  It  may  be  said,  "  Allow  these  views 
to  bo  true;  are  they  fitted  for  the  pulpit?  fitted  to  act  on  common 
miuds?  They  may  be  prized  by  men  of  cultivated  intellect  and  taste ; 
but  can  the  multitude  understand  them?  Will  the  multitude  feel 
them  ?  On  whom  has  a  minister  to  act?  On  men  immersed  in  business, 
and  buried  in  the  flesh ;  on  men,  whose  whole  power  of  thought  has  been 
spent  on  pleasure  or  gain ;  on  men  chained  by  habit  and  wedded  to  sin. 
Sooner  may  adamant  be  riven  by  a  child's  touch,  than  the  human  heart 
be  pierced  by  refined  and  elevated  sentiment.  Gross  instruments  will 
alone  act  on  gross  minds.  Men  sleep,  and  nothing  but  thunder,  nothins^ 
but  flashes  from  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  will  thoroughly  wake  them.  ' 

I  have  all  along  felt  that  such  objections  would  be  made  to  the  views 
I  have  urged.  But  they  do  not  move  me.  I  answer,  that  I  think 
these  views  singularly  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and  I  think  them  full  of 
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power.  The  objection  is  that  they  are  refined.  But  I  see  God 
accomplishing  his  noblest  purposes  by  what  may  be  called  refined  means. 
All  the  great  a^nts  of  nature,  attraction,  heat,  and  the  principle  of  life, 
are  refined,  spuritual,  invisible,  acting  gently,  silently,  imperceptibly; 
and  yet  brute  matter  feels  their  power,  and  is  transformed  by  them  into 
surpassing  beauty.  The  electric  fluid,  unseen,  unfelt,  and  everywhere 
diffused,  is  infinitely  more  efi&cient,  and  ministers  to  infinitely  nobW 
productions,  than  when  it  breaks  forth  in  thunder.  Much  less  can  I 
believe,  that  in  the  moral  world,  noise,  menace,  and  violent  i^peals  to 
gross  passions,  to  fear  and  selfishness,  are  Grod's  chosen  means  of  calling 
forth  spiritual  hfe,  beauty  and  greatness.  It  is  seldom  that  human 
nature  throws  off  all  susceptibility  of  grateful  and  generous  impressions, 
all  sympathy  with  superior  virtue ;  and  here  are  springs  and  principles 
to  which  a  generous  teaching,  if  simple,  sincere,  and  fresh  from  the  soul, 
may  confidently  appeal. 

It  is  said,  me^  cannot  understand  the  views  which  seem  to  me  so 
precious.  This  objection  I  am  anxious  to  repel,  for  the  common 
mtellect  has  been  grievously  kept  down  and  wronged  through  the  belief 
of  its  incapacity.  The  pulpit  would  do  more  good,  were  not  the  mass 
of  men  looked  upon  and  treated  as  children.  Happily  for  the  race,  the 
time  is  passing  away,  in  which  intellect  was  thought  the  monopoly  of  a 
few,  and  the  majority  were  given  over  to  hopeless  ignorance.  Science 
is  leaving  her  solitudes  to  enlighten  the  multitude.  How  much  more 
may  religious  teachers  take  courage  to  speak  to  men  on  subjects  which 
are  nearer  to  them  than  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter,  I  mean  their 
own  souls.  The  multitude,  you  say,  want  capacity  to  receive  great 
truths  relating  to  their  spiritual  nature.  But  what,  let  me  ask  you,  is 
the  Christian  religion?  A  spiritual  system,  intended  to  turn  men's 
minds  upon  themselves,  to  frame  them  to  watchfulness  over  thought^ 
imagination,  and  passion,  to  establish  them  in  an  intimacy  with  their 
own  souls.  What  are  all  the  Christian  virtues,  which  men  are  exhorted 
to  love  and  seek?  I  answer,  pure  and  high  motions  or  determinations 
of  the  mind.  That  refinement  of  thought,  which,  I  am  told,  transcends 
the  common  intellect,  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  la 
confirmation  of  these  views,  the  human  mind  seems  to  me 'to  be  turning 
itself  more  and  more  inward,  and  to  be  growing  more  ahve  to  its  own 
worth,  and  its  capacities  of  progress.  The  s|>irit  of  education  shows 
this,  and  so  does  the  spirit  oi  freedom.  There  is  a  spreading  conviction 
that  man  was  made  for  a  ^g^^  pui|>ose  than  to  be  a  beast  of  burden, 
or  a  creature  of  sense.  The  divinity  is  stirring  within  the  human 
breast,  and  demanding  a  culture  and  a  liberty  worthy  of  the  child  of 
God.  Let  religious  teaching  correspond  to  this  advancement  of  the 
mind.  Let  it  rise  above  the  techmcal,  obscure,  and  frigid  theology 
which  has  come  down  to  us  fr^m  times  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
slavery.  Let  it  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  reveal  it  to  itself.  No 
preaching,  I  believe,  is  so  intelligible,  as  that  which  is  true  to  human 
nature,  and  helps  men  to  read  their  own  spirits. 

But  the  objection  which  I  have  stated  not  only  represents  men  as 
incapable  of  understanding,  but  still  more  of  being  moved,  quickened, 
sanctified,  and  saved,  by  such  views  as  I  have  given.  If  by  this 
objection  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  that  these  views  are  not  sJone  or 
of  themselves  sufficient,  I  shall  not  dispute  it ;  for  true  and  glorious  as 
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tlicj  are,  thej  do  not  constitute  the  whole  truth,  and  I  do  not  expect 
great  moral  effects  from  narrow  and  partial  views  of  our  nature.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  godlike  capacities  of  the  soul.  But  other  and  very 
different  elements  enter  into  the  human  heing.  Man  has  animal 
propensities  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  lie  has  a  body 
as  well  as  mind.  He  has  passions  to  war  with  reason,  and  self-love 
with  conscience.  He  is  a  free  being,  and  a  tempted  being,  and  thus 
constituted  he  may  and  does  sin,  and  often  sins  grievously.  To  such  a 
being,  religion,  or  virtue,  is  a  conflict,  requiring  great  spiritual  effort, 
put  forth  in  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer ;  and  all  the  motives  are 
needed,  by  which  force  and  constancy  may  be  communicated  to  tho 
will.  I  exhort  not  the  preacher,  to  talk  perpetually  of  man  as  "made 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.''  I  would  not  narrow  him  to  any 
class  of  topics.  Let  him  adapt  himself  to  our  whole  and  various  nature. 
Let  him  summon  to  his  aid  ail  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  the  world 
to  come.  Let  him  bring  to  bear  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  God's 
milder  and  more  awful  attributes,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the 
divine  word,  the  lessons  of  history,  the  warnings  of  experience.  Let 
the  wages  of  sin  here  and  hereafter  be  taught  clearly  and  earnestly. 
But  amidst  the  various  motives  to  spiritual  effort,  which  belong  to  the 
minister,  none  are  more  quickening  than  those  drawn  from  the  soul 
itself,  and  from  God's  desire  and  purpose  to  exalt  it,  by  every  aid 
consistent  with  its  freedom.  These  views  I  conceive  are  to  mix  with 
all  others,  and  without  them  all  others  fail  to  promote  a  generous  virtue. 
Is  it  said,  that  tlie  minister's  proper  work  is,  to  preach  Christ,  and  not 
the  dignity  of  human  nature?  I  answer,  that  Christ's  greatness  is 
manifested  in  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which  he  was  sent  to  redeem ; 
and  that  his  chief  glory  consists  in  this,  that  he  came  to  restore  God's 
image  where  it  was  obscured  or  effaced,  and  to  give  an  everlasting 
impulse  and  life  to  what  is  divine  within  us.  Is  it  said,  that  the  malig- 
nity of  sin  is  to  be  the  minister's  great  theme?  I  answer,  that  this 
malignity  can  only  be  understood  and  felt,  when,  sin  is  viewed  as  the 
ruin  of  God's  noblest  work,  as  darkening  a  light  brighter  than  the  sun, 
as  carrying  discord,  bondage,  disease  and  death  into  a  mind  framed 
for  perpetual  progress  towards  its  Author.  Is  it  said  that  terror  is  the 
cl lief  instrument  of  saving  the  soul?  I  answer,  that  if  by  terror,  he 
meant  a  rational  and  moral  fear,  a  conviction  and  dread  of  the  unutter- 
able evil  incurred  by  a  mind  which  wrongs,  betrays,  and  destroys  itself, 
then  I  am  the  last  to  deny  its  importance.  But  a  fear  like  this,  which 
regards  the  debasemen':  of  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  is  plainly 
founded  upon  and  proportioned  to  our  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
our  nature.  The  mo.*c  common  terror,  excited  by  vivid  images  of 
torture  and  bodily  pain,  is  a  very  ^nestionable  means  of  virtue.  When 
strongly  awakened,  it  generally  injures  the  character,  breaks  men  into 
cowards  and  slaves,  brink's  the  mtellect  to  cringe  before  human  authority, 
makes  man  abject  before  his  Maker,  and,  by  a  natural  reaction  of  the 
mind,  often  terminates  in  a  presumptuous  confidence,  altogether  distinct 
from  virtuous  self-resp  «ct,  and  singularly  hostile  to  the  unassuming, 
charitable  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  should  rather  strive  to 
fortify  the  soul  against  physical  pains,  than  to  bow  it  to  their  mastery, 
toacmng  it  to  dread  not'iing  in  comparison  with  sin,  and  to  dread  sm 
as  the  ruin  of  a  noble  na'iure. 
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Men,  I  repeat  it,  are  to  be  quickened  and  raised  bj  appeals  to  their 
highest  principles.  Even  tlie  convicts  of  a  prison  may  bo  touched  bj 
kindness,  geuerositv,  and  especially  by  a  tone,  look,  and  address, 
expressing  hope  and  respect  for  their  nature.  I  know,  that  the  doctrine 
of  ages  has  been,  that  terror,  restraint,  and  bondage  are  the  chief 
safeguards  of  human  virtue  and  peace.  But  we  have  begun  to  learn 
that  affection,  confidence,  respect,  and  freedom  are  mightier  as  well  as 
nobler  agents.  Men  can  be  wrought  upon  by  generous  influences.  I 
would  that  this  truth  were  better  understood  by  rehgious  teachers. 
From  the  pulpit  generous  influences  too  seldom  proceed.  In  the  church 
men  too  seldom  hear  a  voico  to  quicken  and  exalt  them.  Religion, 
speaking  through  her  public  organs,  seems  often  to  forget  her  natural 
tone  of  elevation.  The  character  of  God,  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment, his  relations  to  the  human  family,  the  purposes  for  which  he 
brought  us  into  being,  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  has  placed  us, — ^these  and  the  like  topics,  though 
the  sublimest  which  can  enter  the  mind,  are  not  imfrequently  so  set 
forth  as  to  narrow  and  degrade  the  hearers,  disheartening  and  oppressing 
with  gloom  the  timid  and  sensitive,  and  infecting  coarser  mmds  with 
the  unhallowed  spirit  of  intolerance,  presumption,  and  exclusive  pre- 
tension to  the  favour  of  God.  I  know,  and  rejoice  to  know,  that 
preaching  in  its  worst  forms  does  good ;  for  so  bright  and  piercing  is  the 
light  of  Christianity,  that  it  penetrates  in  a  measure  the  thickest  clouds 
in  which  men  contrive  to  involve  it.  But  that  evil  mixes  with  the  good, 
I  also  know ;  and  I  should  be  unfaithful  to  my  deep  convictions,  did  I 
not  say,  that  human  nature  requires  for  its  elevation,  more  generous 
treatment  from  the  teachers  of  reh^on. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  let  the  minister  cherish  a  reverence  for  his 
own  nature.  Let  him  never  despise  it  even  in  its  most  forbidding 
forms.  Let  him  dehght  in  its  beautiful  and  lofty  manifestations.  Let 
him  hold  fast  as  one  of  the  great  qualifications  for  his  office,  a  faith  in 
the  greatness  of  the  human  soul,  that  faith,  which  looks  beneath  the 
perishing  body,  beneath  the  sweat  of  the  labourer,  beneath  the  rags 
and  ignorance  of  the  poor,  beneath  the  vices  of  the  sensual  and  selfish, 
and  discerns  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  a  divine  principle,  a  ray  of  the 
Infinite  Light,  which  may  yet  break  forth  and  ** shine  a^  the  sun"  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  him  strive  to  awaken  in  men  a  consciousness 
of  the  heavenly  treasure  within  them,  a  consciousness  of  possessing 
what  is  of  more  worth  than  the  outward  universe.  Let  hope  give 
life  to  all  his  labours.  Let  him  speak  to  men,  as  to  beings  hberally 
gifted,  and  made  for  God.  Let  him  always  look  round  on  a  con- 
gregation with  the  encouraging  trust,  that  he  has  hearers  prepared 
to  respond  to  the  simple,  unaffected  utterance  of  great  truths,  and  to 
the  noblest  workings  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him  feel  deeply  for  those, 
in  whom  the  divine  nature  is  overwhelmed  by  the  passions.  Let  him 
sympathise  tenderly  with  those,  in  whom  it  begins  to  struggle,  to  mourn 
for  sin,  to  thirst  for  a  new  life.  Let  him  guide  and  animate  to  higher 
and  diviner  virtue,  those  in  whom  it  has  gained  strength.  Let  him 
strive  to  infuse  courage,  enterprise,  devout  trust,  and  an  inflexible  will, 
into  men's  labours  for  their  own  perfection.  In  one  word,  let  him  cherish 
an  unfaltering  and  growing  faith  in  God  as  the  Father  and  quickener 
of  the  human  mind,  and  in  Christ  as  its  triumphant  and  immortal 
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fiiend.  That  by  such  preaching  ho  is  to  work  miracles,  I  do  not  saj. 
That  he  will  rival  in  sudden  and  outward  effects  what  is  wrought  hy 
the  preachers  of  a  low  and  terrifying  theology,  1  do  not  expect  or  desire. 
That  all  will  be  made  better,  I  am  fisir  from  belieying.  His  office  is, 
to  act  on  free  beings,  who  after  all  must  determine  themselves ;  who 
have  power  to  withstand  all  foreign  agency ;  who  are  to  be  saved,  not 
by  mere  preaching,  but  by  their  own  prayers  and  toil.  Still  1  believe 
that  such  a  minister  will  be  a  benefactor  beyond  all  praise  to  the  human 
sold.  I  believe,  and  know,  that  on  those  who  will  admit  his  influence, 
he  will  work  deeply,  powerfully,  gloriouslv.  His  function  is  the 
sublimest  under  heaven ;  and  his  reward  will  be,  a  growing  power  of 
spreadins'  truth,  virtue,  moral  strength,  love,  and  happiness,  without 
bmit  and  ^^ithout  end. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN. 


DISCOURSE 

DBLITERSD 

TO   THE   RELIGIOUS   SOCIETY  IN  FEDERAL-STREET 

Boston. 


Kfhksians  vi.  1,  2:  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  tbe  Lord:  for  this  is 
right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise." 

From  these  words  I  propose  to  point  out  the  duties  of  children  to  their 
parents.  My  young  friends,  let  me  ask  your  serious  attention.  I  wish 
to  explain  to  you  the  honour  and  obedience  which  you  are  required  to 
render  your  parents ;  and  to  impress  you  with  the  importance,  excellence, 
and  happiness  of  this  temper  and  conduct. 

It  will  bo  observed,  in  the  process  of  this  discourse,  that  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  the  youngest  part  of  my  hearers ;  but  I  would  not  on 
this  account  be  supposed  to  intimate,  that  those  who  have  reached  more 
advanced  periods  of  life,  are  exempted  from  the  obhgation  of  honouring 
their  parents.  However  old  wo  may  he,  we  should  never  forget  that 
tenderness  which  watched  over  our  infancy,  which  listened  to  our  cries 
before  we  could  articulate  our  wants,  and  was  never  weary  with 
ministering  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyments.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
more  interesting  than  to  see  the  man  retaining  the  respect  ana  gratitude 
which  belong  to  the  child;  than  to  see  persons,  who  have  come  forward 
into  life,  remembering  with  affection  the  guides  and  friends  of  their 
youth,  and  labouring  by  their  kind  and  respectful  attention  to  cheer  the ' 
dechning  years,  and  support  the  trembling  infirmities  of  those  whose 
best  days  were  spent  in  solicitude  and  exertion  for  their  happiness  and 
improvement.  He  who  suffers  any  objects  or  pursuits  to  shut  out  a 
parent  from  his  heart,  who  becomes  so  weaned  from  the  breast  which 
nourished  and  the  arms  which  cherished  him,  as  coldly  to  forsake  a 
Darent*B  dwelling,  and  neglect  a  parent's  comfort,  not  only  renounces  the 
iiictates  of  religion  and  morality,  but  deserves  to  be  cast  out  from  society 
4:6  a  stranger  to  the  common  sensibilities  of  human  nature. 

In  the  observations  I  am  now  to  make,  all  who  have  parents  should 
feel  an  interest;  for  some  remarks  will  apply  to  all.  But  I  shall 
principally  confine  myself  to  those,  who  are  so  young  as  to  depend  on 
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tlie  care  and  to  live  under  the  eye  of  their  parents ;  who  surround  a 
parent's  table,  dwell  beneath  a  parent's  roof,  and  hear  continuallj  a 
parent's  voice.  To  such  the  text  addresses  itself,  "  Honour  and  obey 
your  father  and  mother." 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  explain  and  enforce  what  is  here  required  of 
you. 

First,  You  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents  with  respect. 
Your  tender,  inexperienced  age  requires  that  you  think  of  yourselves 
with  humility,  and  conduct  yourselves  with  modesty ;  that  you  respect 
the  superior  age  and  wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and 
observe  towards  them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothmg  is  more 
imbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  more  unpleasant  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  than  froward  or  contemptuous  conduct  towards  your 
parents.  There  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are  only  a 
few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow  sullen  at  their 
rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence  as  if  they  deserved  no  attention,  hear 
them  speak  without  noticing  them,  and  ratlier  ridicule  than  honour 
them.  There  are  many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  think  more 
highly  of  themselves  than  of  their  elders ;  who  thmk  that  their  own 
wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified;  who  abuse  the  condescensicm  and 
kindness  of  their  parents,  and  treat  them  as  servants  rather  than 
superiors. 

Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  you  grow  up  with  this  assuming  and 
selfish  spirit.  Kegard  your  parents  as  kindly  given  you  by  God,  to 
support,  direct,  and  govern  you  in  your  present  state  of  weakness  and 
inexperience.  Express  your  respect  for  them  in  your  manner  and 
conversation.  Do  not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence  and 
inferiority  which  suit  your  age.  You  are  young,  and  you  should 
therefore  take  the  lowest  place,  and  rather  retire  than  thrust  tourselves 
forward  into  notice.  You  have  much  to  learn,  and  you  should  therefore 
bear  instead  of  seeking  to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent,  and  you 
should  therefore  ask  instead  of  demanding  what  you  desire ;  and  yon 
should  receive  ever3rthing  firom  your  parents  as  a  favour,  and  not  as  a 
debt.  I  do  not  mean  to  urge  upon  vou  a  slavish  fear  of  your  parents. 
Love  them,  and  love  them  ardenuy;  but  mingle  a  sense  of  their 
superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confidence  in  their  kindness ;  but 
let  not  this  confidence  make  you  rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to 
indecent  familiarity.  Talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom ;  but 
never  contradict  with  violence ;  never  answer  with  passion  or  contempt. 

The  Scriptures  say,  "  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  &tiier  or 
his  mother."  "  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  &thcr,  the  ravens  of  the 
valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  and  the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it."  The  sacred 
history  teaches  us,  that  when  Solomon,  on  his  throne,  saw  his  mother 
approaching  him,  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and  bowed  himself  unto  her, 
and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  her  on  his  right  hand.  Let  this  wise 
and  great  king  teach  you  to  respect  vour  parents. 

Secondly,  You  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents.  Consider  how 
much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has  been,  and  it  was  not  a  long  time 
past,  when  you  depended  wholly  on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no 
strength  to  make  a  single  effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  could  neither 
speak,  nor  walk,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had 
not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  Men  to  the  earth 
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and  perished.  ObsoiTe  with  attention  the  infants  which  you  so  often 
see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago  jou  were  as  feeble  as  thej  are ; 
jou  were  onlj  a  burden  and  a  care,  ana  jou  had  nothing  with  which 
you  could  repay  your  parents'  affection.  But  did  they  forsake  you? 
How  many  sleepless  nights  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries ! 
When  you  were  sick,  how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you!  With 
what  pleasure  have  they  seen  you  grow  up  in  health  to  your  present 
state?  and  what  do  you  now  possess,  which  you  have  not  received  firom 
their  hands?  God  indeed  is  your  great  parent,  your  best  firiend,  and 
from  him  every  good  gift  descends :  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow 
everything  upon  you  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shelter  you  enjoy 
from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which  covers,  and  the  food  which 
nourishes  you.     While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employed  in 

faining  knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling  that  you  may  be 
appy,  that  your  wants  be  supplied,  that  your  minds  may  be  improved, 
that  you  may  grow  up  and  be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  con- 
sider how  often  you  have  forfeited  all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready 
they  have  been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  continue  their  favours,  ought  you 
not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  gratitude?  What  greater 
monster  can  there  be  than  an  imthankful  child,  whose  heart  is  never 
warmed  and  melted  by  the  daily  expressions  of  parental  sohcitude ;  who, 
instead  of  requiting  his  best  fhend  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen 
and  passionate,  and  thinks  that  his  parents  have  done  nothing  for  him, 
because  they  will  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My  young  friends,  your  parents* 
hearts  have  ached  enough  for  you  already ;  you  should  strive  from  this 
time,  by  your  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love,  to  requite  their  goodness. 
Do  jon  ask  how  you  may  best  express  these  feehngs  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  which  have  been  enjoinca?     In  answer,  I  would  observe, 

Thirdly,  That  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey  your  parents,  to 
do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  Your  own  hearts  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  a  most  natural  and  proper  expression  of  honour  and 
love.  For  how  often  do  we  see  children  opposing  their  wills  to  the  will 
of  their  parents ;  refusing  to  comply  with  absolute  commands ;  growing 
more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are  required  to  do  what  they  dislike ; 
and  at  last  sullenly  and  unwillingly  obeying,  because  they  can  no 
longer  refuse  without  exposing  themselves  to  punishment.  Consider, 
my  young  friends,  that  by  such  conduct  you  very  much  displease  God, 
who  has  given  you  parents,  that  they  may  control  your  passions  and 
train  you  up  in  the  way  you  should  go.  Consider  how  much  better 
they  can  decide  for  you,  than  you  can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but 
little  of  the  world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily  catch  at  everything 
which  promises  you  pleasure ;  and  unless  the  authority  of  a  parent 
should  restrain  you,  *you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin,  without  a  thought 
or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  otvti  inclinations,  your  health  would  be 
destroyed,  your  minds  would  nui  waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful, 
solfioh,  a  trouble  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves.  Submit, 
then,  cheerfully  to  your  parents.  Have  you  not  experienced  their 
goodness  long  enough  to  know  that  they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even 
when  their  commands  are  most  severe?  Prove,  then,  your  sense  of 
their  goodness,  by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require.  When  they 
oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  knowledge  than 
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ihej.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a  Bour,  angry,  sullen  look, 
which  says,  louder  than  words,  that  you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not 
rebeL  If  they  deny  your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them ;  but 
consider  how  many  requests  they  have  already  granted  you.  Consider 
that  you  have  no  claim  upon  them,  and  that  it  will  be  base  and 
ungrateful  for  you,  after  all  their  tenderness,  to  murmur  and  complain. 
Do  not  expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  everything  to  your 
wishes,  but  study  to  give  up  everything  to  theirs.  Do  not  wait  for 
them  to  threaten ;  but  when  a  look  tells  you  what  they  want,  fly  to 
perform  it.  This  is  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all 
their  pains  and  labours.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses 
pleasant  and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse,  and 
stubborn,  you  will  be  imeasy  yourselves,  and  will  make  ail  around  you 
unhappy.  You  will  make  home  a  place  of  contention,  noise,  and  anger ; 
and  your  best  friends  will  have  reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been 
bom.  A  disobedient  child  almost  always  grows  up  ill-natured  and 
disobliging  to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love  him,  and  he 
has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would  be  amiable  in  your 
temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be  beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to 
begin  life  with  giving  up  your  wills  to  your  parents. 
:.  Fourthly,  You  must  further  express  your  respect,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude, by  doing  all  in  your  power  to  assist  and  oblige  your  parents. 
Children  can  very  soon  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  they  receive. 
Every  day  you  can  render  your  parents  some  little  service,  and  often 
save  them  many  cares,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  expense.  There  have 
been  children,  who  in  early  life  have  been  great  supports  to  their  sick, 
poor,  and  helpless  parents.  This  is  the  most  honourable  way  in  which 
you  can  be  employed.  You  must  never  think  too  highly  of  yourselves 
to  bo  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for 
you.  You  should  never  let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold  of  your 
minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  backward,  and  unwilling,  when  you  are 
called  to  serve  your  parents.  Some  children  seem  to  think  that  they 
have  nothing  to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from  every 
task  which  is  imposed  on  them ;  and  leave  their  parents  to  want  many 
comforts,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  a  little  trouble.  But  con- 
sider, had  they  loved  you  no  better  than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched 
would  have  been  your  state !  There  are  some  children,  who  not  onlj 
refuse  to  exert  themselves  for  their  parents,  but  add  very  much  to  their 
cares,  give  them  imnecessary  trouble,  and  by  carelessness,  by  wasting, 
by  extravagance,  help  to  keep  them  in  poverty  and  toil.  Such  children, 
as  they  grow  up,  instead  of  seeking  to  provide  for  themselves,  generally 
grow  more  ana  more  burdensome  to  their  friends,  and  lead  useless, 
sluggish,  and  often  profligate  lives.  My  young  friends,  jou  should  be 
ashamed,  after  havmg  given  your  parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply 
their  cares  and  labours  unnecessarily.  You  should  learn  very  early  to 
be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what  you  can  for  your- 
selves. Do  not  waste  all  your  spirit  upon  play ;  but  learn  to  be  usefuL 
Perhaps  the  time  is  coming,  when  your  pareitts  will  need  as  much 
attention  from  you  as  you  have  received  from  them  ;  and  you  should 
endeavour  to  rorm  such  industrious,  obliging  liabits,  that  you  may 
render  their  last  years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years 
of  your  existence. 
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Fifthly,  You  should  express  your  respect  for  your  parents,  and  you* 
sense  of  their  kindness  and  superior  wisdom,  by  placing  unreserve  1 
confidence  in  them.  This  is  a  rery  important  part  of  your  duty.  Chil- 
dren should  learn  to  be  hones* ,  sincere,  and  open-hearted  to  their  parentis. 
An  artful,  hypocritical  child  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters 
in  the  world.  You  should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  imwiUing  to 
disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong,  you  should 
openly  cx)nfess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness  which  a  parent's  heart 
is  so  ready  to  bestow.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  anything,  ask  their 
consent.  Never  begin  anythiue  in  the  hope  that  you  can  conceal  your 
design.  If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  parents,  you  will  be  led 
on,  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent  falsehoods,  to  practice  artifice, 
till  you  will  become  contemptible  and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  de- 
tected, and  then  none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child  will  make 
up  for  many  faults.  Of  children,  he  is  the  worst,  who  watches  the  eyes 
o£  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as  they  see  him,  but  as  soon  as 
they  have  turned  away,  does  what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever 
else  you  do,  never  deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  your  faults 
from  your  own  lips ;  and  be  assured  they  will  never  lovo  you  the  less 
for  your  openness  and  sincerity. 

Lastly,  You  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to  your  parents 
by  attending  seriously  to  tneir  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  bv 
improving  the  advantages  they  afford  you  for  becoming  wise,  useful, 
good,  and  happy  for  ever.  I  hope,  my  yoimg  friends,  that  you  have 
parents  who  take  care,  not  only  of  your  bodies,  but  your  souls ;  who 
mstruct  you  in  your  duty,  who  talk  to  you  of  your  God  and  Saviour, 
who  teach  you  to  pray  ajid  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  who  strive  to 
give  you  such  knowledge,  and  bring  you  up  in  such  habits,  as  will  lead 
you  to  usefulness  on  earth,  and  to  happiness  in  heaven.  If  you  have 
not,  I  can  only  pity  you  ;  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  do  you  good, 
by  what  I  have  here  said.  But  if  your  parents  are  faithfid  in  instruct- 
ing and  guiding  you,  you  must  prove  your  ^titude  to  them  and  to 
Grod,  by  listening  respectfully  and  attentively  to  what  they  say  ;  by 
shunning  the  temptations  of  which  they  warn  you,  and  by  walking  in 
the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you.  You  must  labour  to  answer  their 
hopes  and  wishes,  by  improving  in  knowledge ;  by  being  industrious  at 
school ;  by  living  peaceably  with  your  companions ;  by  avoiding  all 
profane  and  wicked  language ;  by  ueeing  bad  company  ;  by  treatins^  all 
persons  with  respect ;  by  being  kind  and  generous  and  honest,  and  by 
loving  and  serving  your  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  the  happiest  and 
most  delightful  way  of  repaying  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  Let 
them  see  you  growmg  up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits ; 
let  them  see  you  dehghtmg  to  do  good,  ana  fearing  to  offend  God ;  and 
they  will  think  you  have  never  been  a  burden.  Their  fears  and  anxie- 
ties about  you,  will  give  place  to  brighter  views.  They  will  hope  to  see 
you  prosperous,  respected,  and  beloved  in  the  present  world.  But  if  in 
this  they  are  to  be  disappointed,  if  they  are  soon  to  see  you  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  they  will  still  smile  amidst  their  tears, 
and  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  you  are  the  children  of  God  and 
that  you  are  going  to  a  Father  that  loves  you  better  than  tliey.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  slight  and  despise  their  instructions,  and  suffer  your 
youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do  much  to  embittter  their  happiness  and 
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shorten  tlieir  days.  Manj  parents  have  gone  to  the  grave  broken- 
hearted by  the  ingratitude,  perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness,  of 
their  children.  My  youn^  friends,  listen  seriously  to  parental  admoni- 
tion. Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with  anguish  that  breast  on  which  you 
have  so  often  leaned.  Beware,  lest  by  early  contempt  of  instruction, 
you  bring  yourselves  to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and 
draw  on  your  heads  stiU  heavier  ruin  in  the  world  beyond  the 
grave. 

Children,  I  have  now  set  before  yon  your  duties.  Let  me  once  more 
beseech  you  to  honour  your  &ther  and  mother.  Ever  cling  to  them 
with  confidence  and  love.  Be  to  them  an  honour,  an  ornament,  a  solace, 
and  a  support.  Be  more  than  they  expect,  and  if  possible  be 
all  that  they  desire.  To  you  they  are  now  looking  with  an  affection 
which  trembles  for  your  saroty.  So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever  fix 
on  you  with  beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the  recollection  of 
you  may  soothe  their  last  hours.  May  you  now  walk  by  their  side 
in  the  steps  of  the  holy  Saviour,  and  through  his  grace  may  you  meet 
again  in  a  better  and  happier  world.  Amen. 


IMMORTALITY. 


2  TiMOTHT  i.  10:  '*  Our  Smviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  bath  abolished  death,  and  bath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 

Immortality  is  the  glorious  discovery  of  Christianity.  I  say  discovery, 
not  because  a  future  life  was  wholly  unknown  before  Christ,  but  because 
it  was  so  revealed  by  him  as  to  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  now 
doctrine.  Before  Christ,  immortahty  was  a  conjecture  or  a  vague  hope. 
Jesus,  by  his  teaching  and  resurrection,  has  made  it  a  certainty.  Again, 
before  Christ,  a  future  life  lent  little  aid  to  virtue.  It  was  seized  upon 
by  the  imagination  and  passions,  and  so  perverted  by  them  as  often  to 
minister  to  vice.  In  Christianity  this  doctrine  is  wholly  turned  to  a 
moral  use ;  and  the  Future  is  revealed  only  to  give  motives,  resolution, 
force,  to  self-conflict  and  to  a  holy  life. 

My  aim  in  this  discourse  is,  to  strengthen,  if  I  may,  your  conviction 
of  immortality ;  and  I  have  thought  tha.t  I  may  do  this  by  showing, 
that  this  great  truth  is  also  a  dictate  of  nature ;  that  reason,  though 
unable  to  establish  it,  yet  accords  with  and  adopts  it ;  that  it  is  written 
alike  in  God's  word  and  in  the  soul.  It  is  plainly  rational  to  expect, 
that,  if  man  was  made  for  immortality,  the  marks  of  this  destination  will 
be  found  in  his  very  constitution,  and  that  these  marks  will  grow  stronger 
in  proportion  to  the  unfolding  of  his  faculties.  I  would  show,  that  this 
expectation  proves  just,  that  the  teaching  of  revelation,  in  regard  to  a 
future  life,  finds  a  strong  response  in  our  own  nature. 

This  topic  is  the  more  important,  because  to  some  men  there  seem 
to  be  appearances  in  nature  unfavourable  to  immortahty.  To  many, 
the  constant  operation  of  decay  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  gives  a  feehng, 
as  if  destruction  were  the  law  to  which  we  and  all  beings  are  subjected. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  sceptic,  that  the  races  or  classes  of  being 
are  alone  perpetual,  that  all  the  indimduals  which  compose  them  are 
doomed  to  perish.  Now  I  affirm,  that  the  more  we  know  of  the  Mind, 
the  more  we  see  reason  tx)  distuiguish  it  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
races  which  grow  and  decay  around  us ;  and  that  in  its  very  nature  we 
see  reason  for  exempting  it  from  the  imiversal  law  of  destruction.  To 
this  point,  I  now  ask  your  attention. 

When  we  look  round  us  on  the  earth,  we  do  indeed  see  everything 
changing,  decaying,  passing  away ;  and  so  inclined  are  we  to  reason 
from  analogy  or  resemblance,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  the  organized  forms  of  matter,  should  seem  to  us  to  announce 
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our  own  destruction.  But  we  overlook  the  distinctions  between  matter 
and  mind ;  and  these  are  so  immense  as  to  justify  the  directlj  opposite 
conclusion.     Let  me  point  out  some  of  these  distmctions. 

1.  When  we  look  at  the  organized  productions  of  nature,  we  see  that 
tlioj  require  only  a  limited  time,  and  most  of  them  a  very  short  time, 
to  reach  their  perfection,  and  accomplish  their  end.  Take,  for  example, 
that  noble  production,  a  tree.  Having  reached  a  certain  height,  and 
borne  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  it  has  nothing  more  to  do.  Its  powers 
are  fully  developed ;  it  has  no  hidden  capacities,  of  which  its  buds  and 
fruit  are  only  the  beginnings  and  pledges.  Its  design  is  fulfilled ;  the 
principle  of  life  withm  it  can  effect  no  more.  Not  so  the  mind.  We 
can  never  say  of  this,  as  of  the  full-grown  tree  in  autumn.  It  has 
answered  its  end,  it  has  done  its  work,  its  capacity  is  exhausted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  nature,  powers,  desires,  and  purposes  of  the  mind  are 
all  imdefined.  We  never  feel,  when  a  great  intellect  has  risen  to  an 
original  thought,  or  a  vast  discovery,  that  it  has  now  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose,  reached  its  bound,  and  can  yield  no  other  or  higher 
fruits.  On  the  contrary,  our  conviction  of  its  resources  is  enlarged ;  we 
discern  more  its  affinity  to  tlio  inexhaustible  intelligence  of  its  Author. 
In  every  step  of  its  progress,  we  see  a  new  impulse  gained,  and  the 
pledge  of  nobler  acquirements.  So,  when  a  pure  and  resolute  mind  has 
made  some  great  sacrifice  to  truth  and  duty,  has  manifested  its  attach- 
ment to  God  and  man  in  singular  trials,  we  do  not  feel  as  if  the  whole 
energy  of  virtuous  principle  were  now  put  forth,  as  if  the  measure  of 
exceUence  were  filled,  as  if  the  matiu*e8t  fruits  were  now  borne,  and 
henceforth  the  soul  could  only  repeat  itself.  We  feel,  on  the  contrary, 
that  virtue  by  illustrious  efforts  replenishes  instead  of  wasting  its  life ; 
that  the  mind  by  perseverance  in  well-doing,  instead  of  sinking  into  a 
mechanical  tameness,  is  able  to  conceive  of  higher  duties,  is  armed  for 
a  nobler  daring,  and  grows  more  efficient  in  charity.  The  mind,  by 
going  forward,  does  not  reach  insurmountable  prison-waUs,  but  loams 
more  and  more  the  boundlessness  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  range  for 
which  it  was  created. 

Let  me  place  this  topic  in  another  light,  which  may  show,  even  more 
strongly,  the  contrast  of  the  mind  with  the  noblest  productions  of 
matter.  My  meaning  may  best  be  conveyed  by  reverting  to  the  tree. 
We  consider  the  tree  as  having  answered  its  highest  purpose,  when  it 
yields  a  particular  fruit.  We  judge  of  its  perfection  by  a  fixed,  positive, 
definite  product.  The  mind,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  improvement, 
becomes  conscious  that  its  perfection  consists  not  in  fixed,  prescribed 
effects,  not  in  exact  and  defined  attainments,  but  in  an  original,  crea- 
tive, unconfinable  energy,  which  yields  new  products,  which  carries  it 
into  new  fields  of  thought  and  new  efifbrts  for  religion  and  humanity. 
This  truth  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  even  the  least  improved  may  dis- 
cern it.  You  all  feel,  that  the  most  perfect  mind  is  not  that  which 
works  in  a  prescribed  way,  which  thinks  and  acts  according  to  prescribed 
rules,  but  that  which  has  a  spring  of  action  in  itself,  which  combines 
anew  the  knowledge  received  from  other  minds,  which  explores  its 
hidden  and  multipbed  relations,  and  gives  it  forth  in  fresh  and  higher 
forms.  The  perfection  of  the  tree,  then,  lies  in  a  precise  or  demiite 
product.     That  of  the  mind  lies  in  an  indefinite  and  bounilless  energy. 
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The  first  implies  limits.  To  set  limits  to  the  mind,  would  destroy  that 
original  power  in  which  its  perfection  consists.  Here,  then,  we  observe 
a  distinction  between  material  forms  and  the  mind :  and  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  first,  which,  as  we  see,  attain  perfection  and  fulfil  their 
purpose  in  a  hmited  duration,  we  cannot  argue  to  the  destruction  of 
the  last,  which  plainly  possesses  the  capacity  of  a  progress  without 
end. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  one  contrast  between  the  mind  and  material 
forms.  The  latter,  we  have  seen,  by  their  nature,  have  bounds.  The 
tree  in  a  short  time,  and  by  rising  and  spreading  a  short  distance, 
accomphshes  its  end.  I  now  add,  Uiat  the  system  of  nature  to  which 
the  tree  belongs,  requires  that  it  should  stop  where  it  does.  Were  it  to 
grow  for  ever,  it  would  be  an  infinite  mischief.  A  single  plant,  endued 
with  the  principle  of  unlimited  expansion,  would  in  the  progress  of 
centuries  overshadow  nations  and  exclude  every  otlier  growth,  would 
exhaust  the  earth's  whole  fertility.  Material  forms,  then,  must  have 
narrow  bounds,  and  their  usefulness  requires  that  their  life  and  growth 
should  often  be  arrested  even  before  reaching  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature.  But  the  -indefinite  expansion  of  the  mind,  instead  of  warrinff 
with  and  counteracting  the  system  of  creation,  harmonizes  with  and 
perfects  it.  One  tree,  should  it  grow  for  ever,  would  exclude  other 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  One  mind,  in  proportion  to  its  expansion, 
awakens  and  in  a  sense  creates  other  minds.  It  multiplies,  instead  of 
exhausting,  the  nutriment  which  other  understandings  need.  A  mind, 
tlie  more  it  has  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  the  more  it  spreads  hfe  and 
power  around  it.  It  is  an  ever-enlarging  source  of  thought  and  love. 
Let  me  here  add,  that  the  mind,  by  unlimited  growth,  not  only  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  good  to  other  beings,  but  it  produces  continually  new 
forms  of  good.  This  is  an  important  distinction.  Were  the  tree  to 
spread  indefinitely,  it  would  abound  more  in  fruit,  but  in  fruit  of  the 
same  kind ;  and,  by  excluding  every  other  growth,  it  would  destroy  the 
variety  of  products,  which  now  contribute  to  health  and  enjoyment. 
But  the  mind,  in  its  progress,  is  perpetually  yielding  new  fruits,  new 
forms  of  thought,  ana  virtue,  and  sanctity.  It  always  contains  within 
itself  the  germs  of  higher  influences  than  it  has  ever  put  forth,  the  buds 
of  fruits  which  it  has  never  borne.  Thus  the  very  reason  which  requires 
the  hmitation  of  material  forms,  I  mean  the  good  of  the  whole  system, 
seems  to  require  the  unlimited  growth  of  mind. 

3.  Another  distinction  between  material  forms  and  the  mind  is,  that 
to  the  former,  destruction  is  no  loss.  They  exist  for  others  wholly,  in 
no  degree  for  themselves ;  and  others  only  can  sorrow  for  their  falL 
The  mind,  6n  the  contrary,  has  a  deep  interest  in  its  own  existence.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable.  To  the  animal,  the  past  is  a  blank,  and  so  is  the  future. 
The  present  is  everything.  But  to  the  mind  the  present  is  compara- 
tively nothing.  Its  great  sources  of  happiness  are  memory  and  hope. 
It  has  power  over  the  past,  not  only  the  power  of  recalling  it,  but  of 
turning  to  good  all  its  experience,  its  errors  and  sufferings  as  well  as  its 
successes.  It  has  power  over  the  future,  not  only  tlie  power  of  antici- 
pating it,  but  of  bnn^^ng  the  present  to  bear  upon  it,  and  of  sowing  for 
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it  the  seeds  of  a  golden  harvest.  To  a  mind  capable  of  thus  connecting 
itself  with  ail  duration,  of  spreading  itself  through  times  past  and  to 
come,  existence  becomes  infinitely  dear,  and,  what  is  most  worthy  of 
observation,  its  interest  in  its  own  being  increases  with  its  progress  in 
power  and  virtue.  An  improved  mind  understands  the  greatness  of  its 
own  nature,  and  the  worth  of  existence,  as  those  cannot  be  understood 
bj  the  unimproved.  The  thought  of  its  own  destruction  suegests  to  it 
an  extent  of  ruin,  which  the  latter  cannot  comprehend.  The  thought 
of  such  faculties  as  reason,  conscience,  and  moral  will,  being  extin- 
guished,— of  powers,  akin  to  the  divino  energy,  being  annihilated  by 
Sieir  Author, — of  truth  and  virtue,  those  images  of  God,  being  blotted 
out, — of  progress  towards  perfection,  being  broken  off  almost  at  its 
beginning, — ^this  is  a  thought  fitted  to  overwhelm  a  mind,  in  which  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual  nature  is  in  a  good  degree  unfolded. 
In  other  words,  the  more  the  mind  is  true  to  itself  and  to  God,  the 
more  it  clings  to  existence,  the  more  it  shrinks  from  extinction  as  an 
infinite  loss.  Would  not  its  destruction,  then,  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  destruction  of  material  beings,  and  does  the  latter  furnish  an 
analogy  or  presumption  in  support  of  the  former?  To  me,  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  mind  thirsts  for  continued  being,  just  in  proportion  as  it 
obeys  the  will  of  its  Maker,  is  a  proof,  next  to  irresistiUe,  of  its  being 
destined  by  him  for  immortality. 

4.  Let  me  add  one  more  distinction  between  the  mind  and  material 
forms.  I  return  to  the  tree.  We  speak  of  the  tree  as  destroyed.  We 
say  that  destruction  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  some  say  that  man  must 
not  hope  to  escape  the  universal  law.  Now  we  deceive  ourselves  in  this 
use  of  words.  There  is  in  reality  no  destruction  in  the  material  world. 
True,  the  tree  is  resolved  into  its  elements.  But  its  elements  sur- 
vive, and  still  more,  they  survive  to  fulfil  the  same  end  which  they 
before  accomplished.  Not  a  power  of  nature  is  lost.  The  particles  of 
the  decayed  tree  are  only  left  at  liberty  to  form  new,  perhaps  more 
beautiful  and  useful  combinations.  They  may  shoot  up  into  more  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  enter  into  the  structure  of  tbe  highest  animals.  But  were 
mind  to  perish,  there  would  be  absolute,  irretrievable  destruction ;  for 
mind,  from  its  nature,  is  something  individual,  an  imcompounded 
essence,  which  cannot  be  broken  into  parts,  and  enter  into  union  with 
other  minds.  I  am  myself,  and  can  become  no  other  being.  My  ex- 
perience, my  history,  cannot  become  my  neighbour's.  Mjr  conscious- 
ness, my  memory^  my  interest  in  my  past  hfe,  my  affections,  cannot 
be  transferred.  If  in  any  instance  I  have  withstood  temptation,  and 
through  such  resistance  have  acquired  power  over  myself  and  a  claim 
to  the  approbation  of  my  fellow-l]^in^,  this  resistance,  this  power,  this 
claim  are  my  own ;  I  cannot  make  uiem  another's.  I  can  give  away 
my  property,  my  limbs ;  but  that  which  makes  myself,  in  other  words, 
my  consciousness,  my  recollections,  my  feelings,  my  hopes,  these  can 
never  become  parts  of  another  mind.  In  the  extinction  of  a  thinking, 
moral  being,  who  has  gained  truth  and  virtue,  there  would  be  an  abso- 
lute destruction.  This  event  would  not  be  as  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  is  a  transfer  of  light  to  new  regions ;  but  a  quenching  of  the  light. 
It  would  be  a  ruin  such  as  nature  nowhere  exhibits,  a  rum  of  what  is 
infinitely  more  precious  than  the  outward  universe,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  inferred  fh)m  any  of  the  changes  of  the  material  world. 
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I  am  aware,  that  views  of  this  nature,  intended  to  show  us  that  im- 
mortality is  impressed  on  the  soul  itself,  fail  to  produce  conviction  from 
various  causes.     There  are  not  a  few,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  look 
on  the  errors  and  crimes  of  society,  that  human  nature  seems  to  them 
little  raised  ahove  the  hrutal ;  and  thej  hear,  with  a  secret  incredulity, 
of  those  distinctions  and  capacities  of  the  mind  which  point  to  its  per- 
petual existence.     To  such  men,  I  might  say,  that  it  is  a  vicious  pro- 
pensity which  leads  them  to  fasten  continually  and  exclusively  on  the 
sins  of  human  nature ;  just  as  it  is  criminal  to  fix  the  thoughts  perpetu- 
ally on  the  miseries  of  human  hfe,  and  to  see  nothing  but  evil  in  thb 
order  of  creation  and  the  providence  of  God.     But,  passing  over  this, 
I  allow  that  human  nature  abounds  in  crime.     But  this  does  not  de- 
stroy my  conviction  of  its  greatness  and  immortaUty.     I  say,  that  I  see 
in  crime  itself  the  proofs   of  human  greatness  and  of  an  immortal 
nature.     The  position  may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  may  be  fiillj  sus- 
tained. 

I  ask  you  first  to  consider,  what  is  implied  in  crime.  Consider,  in 
what  it  originates.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  noblest  principle  that  can 
belong  to  any  being;  I  mean,  in  moral  freedom.  There  can  be  no 
crime  without  liberty  of  action,  without  moral  power.  Were  man  a 
machine,  were  he  a  mere  creature  of  sensation  and  impulse,  like  the 
brute,  he  could  do  no  wrong.  It  is  only  because  he  has  the  faculties  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  a  power  over  himself,  that  he  is  capable  of 
contracting  guilt.  Thus,  great  guilt  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  high 
endowments  of  the  soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider,  whence  it  is  that  man 
sins.  He  sins  by  being  exposed  to  temptation.  Now,  the  great  design 
of  temptation  plainly  is,  that  the  soul,  by  withstanding  it,  should  gain 
strength,  should  make  progress,  should  become  a  proper  object  of 
divine  reward.  That  is,  man  sins  through  an  exposure  which  is 
designed  to  carry  him  forward  to  perfection,  so  that  the  cause  of  his 
guilt,  points  to  a  continued  and  improved  existence. 

In  the  next  place,  I  say,  that  guilt  has  a  peculiar  consciousness 
belonging  to  it,  which  speaks  strongly  of  a  future  life.  It  carries  with 
it  intimations  of  retribution.  Its  natural  associate  is  fear.  The  con* 
nexion  of  misery  with  crime  is  anticipated  by  a  kind  of  moral  instinct ; 
and  the  very  circumstance,  that  the  unprincipled  man  sometimes  escapes 
present  suffering,  suggests  more  strongly  a  future  state,  where  tnis 
apparent  injustice  will  be  redressed,  and  where  present  prosperity  will 
become  an  aggravation  of  woe.  Guilt  sometimes  speaks  of  a  future 
state  even  in  louder  and  mere  solemn  tones  than  virtue.  It  has  been 
known  to  overwhelm  the  spirit  with  terrible  forebodings,  and  has  found 
through  its  presentiments  the  hell  which  it  feared.  Thus  guilt  does  not 
destroy,  but  corroborates,  the  proofe,  contained  in  the  soul  itself,  of  its 
own  future  being. 

Let  me  add  one  more  thought.  The  sins,  which  abound  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  so  often  adduced  to  chill  our  behef  in  the  capacities  and 
vast  prospects  of  human  nature,  serve  to  place  in  stronger  rehef,  and  in 
brighter  light,  the  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  which,  all  must  ac- 
knowledge, are  to  be  found  among  the  guilty  multitude.  A  mind  which, 
in  such  a  world,  amidst  so  many  comiptmg  influences,  holds  fast  to 
truth,  duty,  and  God,  is  a  noUer  mind  than  any  which  could  be  formed 
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in  the  absence  of  such  temptation.  Thus  the  great  sinftihiess  of  the 
world  makes  the  virtue  which  exists  in  it  more  glorious ;  and  the  ver j 
struggles  which  the  good  man  has  to  maintain  with  its  dlurements  and 
persecutions,  prepare  him  for  a  brighter  reward.  To  me  such  views  are 
singularly  interesting  and  encouraging.  I  delight  to  behold  the  testi- 
mony which  sin  itself  furnishes  to  man's  greatness  and  immortality. 
I,  indeed,  see  great  guilt  on  earth ;  but  I  see  it  giving  occasion  to  great 
moral  strength,  and  to  singular  devotion  and  virtue  in  the  good,  and 
thus  throwing  on  human  nature  a  lustre  which  more  than  compensates 
for  its  own  deformity.  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  on  the  guilt  of  my  race.  I 
see  in  history,  human  mahgnity,  so  aggravated,  so  unrelenting,  as  even 
to  pursue  with  torture,  and  to  doom  to  the  most  agonizing  death,  the  best 
of  human  beings.  But  when  I  see  these  beings  unmoved  by  torture, 
meek,  and  calm,  and  forgiving  in  their  agonies ;  superior  to  death,  and 
never  so  glorious  as  in  their  last  hour, — I  forget  the  guilt  which  perse- 
cutes them,  in  my  admiration  of  their  virtue.  In  their  sublime  con- 
stancy, I  see  a  testimony  to  the  worth  and  inmiortality  of  human 
nature,  that  outweighs  the  wickedness  of  which  they  seem  to  be  the  vic- 
tims ;  and  I  feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can  wrest  from  me,  that 
the  godlike  virtue,  which  has  thus  been  driven  from  earth,  will  find  a 
home,  an  everlasting  home,  in  its  native  heaven.  Thus  sin  itself  be- 
comes a  witness  to  the  future  life  of  man. 

I  have  thus,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  our  nature,  the 
more  it  is  enquired  into,  discovers  more  clearly  the  impress  of  immor- 
tahty.  I  do  not  mean,  that  this  evidence  supersedes  ail  other.  From 
its  very  nature  it  can  only  be  understood  thoroughly  bj  improved  and 
purified  minds.  The  proof  of  immortality,  which  is  suited  to  all  under- 
standings, is  found  in  the  Gospel,  sealed  by  the  blood  and  confirmed  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  this,  I  think,  is  made  more  impressive, 
by  a  demonstration  of  its  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  nature.  To 
me,  nature  and  revelation  speak  witli  one  voice  on  the  great  theme  of 
man's  future  being.     Let  not  their  joint  witness  be  unheard. 

How  full,  how  bright  are  the  evidences  of  this  grand  truth.  How 
weak  are  the  common  argimients,  which  scepticism  arrajs  against  it. 
To  mo,  there  is  but  one  objection  against  immortality,  if  obiection  it 
may  be  called,  and  this  arises  from  the  very  greatness  -of  the  truth. 
My  mind  sometimes  sinks  under  its  weight,  is  lost  in  its  immensity ; 
I  scarcely  dare  bdieve  that  such  a  good  is  placed  within  my  reach. 
When  I  think  of  myself,  as  existing  through  all  future  ages,  as  surviv- 
ing tliis  earth  and  that  sky,  as  exempted  from  every  imperfection  and 
error  of  my  present  being,  as  clothed  with  an  angel's  glory,  as  compre- 
hending with  my  intellect  and  embracing  in  my  affections  an  extent  of 
creation  compared  with  which  the  earth  is  a  point ;  when  I  think  of 
m  vself,  as  looking  on  the  outward  universe  with  an  organ  of  vision  that 
will  reveal  to  me  a  beauty  and  harmony  and  order  not  now  imagined, 
and  as  having  an  access  to  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  good,  which  will 
make  them  in  a  sense  my  own ;  when  I  think  of  myself,  as  forming 
friendships  with  innumerable  beings  of  rich  and  various  intellect  and  of 
the  noblest  virtue,  as  introduced  to  the  society  of  heaven,  as  meeting 
there  the  great  and  excellent,  of  whom  I  have  read  in  history,  as  joined 
with  •*  the  just  made  perfect"  in  an  ever-enlarging  ministry  of  benevo- 
lence, as  conversing  with  Jesus  Christ  with  the  feuniliarity  of  friendship. 
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and  especially  as  having  an  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  such  as 
the  closest  intimacies  of  earth  dimlj  shadow  forth ; — ^when  this  thor.ght 
of  mj  future  being  comes  to  me,  whilst  I  hope,  I  also  fear ;  the  bless- 
edness seems  too  great;  the  consciousness  of  present  weakness  and 
unworthiness  is  almost  too  strong  for  hope.  But  when,  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  I  look  round  on  the  creation,  and  see  there  the  marks  of 
an  omnipotent  goodness,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  and  from  which 
everything  may  be  hoped ;  when  I  see  around  me  the  proofs  of  an  infi- 
nite Father,  who  must  desire  the  perpetual  process  ot  his  intellectual 
offspring ;  when  I  look  next  at  the  human  mind,  and  see  what  powers 
a  few  years  have  unfolded,  and  discern  in  it  the  capacity  of  everlasting 
improvement ;  and  especially  when  I  look  at  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of 
deatli,  the  heir  of  immortality,  who  has  gone  as  the  forerunner  of  man- 
kind into  the  mansions  of  light  and  purity,  I  can  and  do  admit  the 
almost  overpowering  thought  of  the  everlasting  hfe,  growth,  felicity  of 
the  human  soul. 

To  each  of  us,  my  friends,  is  this  felicity  offered ;  a  good  which  turns 
to  darkness  and  worthlessness  the  splendour  and  excellence  of  the  most 
favoured  lot  on  earth.  I  say,  it  is  offered.  It  cannot  be  forced  on  us ; 
from  its  nature,  it  must  be  won.  Inunortal  happiness  is  nothing  more 
than  the  unfolding  of  our  own  minds,  the  full,  bright  exercise  of  our  best 

Eowers ;  and  these  powers  are  never  to  be  unfolded  here  or  hereafter, 
ut  through  our  own  free  exertion.  To  anticipate  a  higher  existence 
whilst  we  neglect  our  own  souls,  is  a  delusion  on  which  reason  frowns 
no  less  than  revelation.  Dream  not  of  a  heaven  into  which  you  may 
enter,  live  here  as  you  may.  To  such  as  waste  the  present  state,  the 
future  will  not,  cannot,  bnng  happiness.  There  is  no  concord  betweea 
them  and  that  world  of  purity.  A  himian  being  who  has  lived  with- 
out God,  and  without  self-improvement,  can  no  more  enjoy  Heaven, 
than  a  mouldering  body,  lifted  from  the  tomb,  and  placed  amidst  beau* 
tiful  prospects,  can  enjoy  the  light  through  its  decayed  eyes,  or  feel  the 
balmy  air  which  blows  away  its  dust.  My  hearers,  immortality  is  a 
glorious  doctrine ;  but  not  given  us  for  speculation  or  amusement.  Its 
happiness  is  to  be  realized  only  through  our  own  struggles  with  our- 
selves, only  through  our  own  reaching  forward  to  new  virtue  and  piety. 
To  be  joined  with  Christ  in  Heaven,  we  must  be  joined  with  him  now 
in  spint,  in  the  conquest  of  tenoptation,  in  charity  and  well-doing.  Im- 
mortality should  begin  here.  The  seed  is  now  to  be  sown,  which  is  to 
expand  for  ever.  "  Be  not  weary  then  in  well-doing ;  for  in  due  time 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  &int  not*' 
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AT 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  DIVINITY  HALL. 

Cambeidob,  1826. 


Luke  iv.  32 :  "  His  word  was  with  power.^ 

WE  are  assembled  to  set  apart  and  consecrate  this  building  to  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion.  Regarding,  as  we  do,  this 
religion  as  God's  best  gift  to  manldnd,  we  look  on  these  simple  walls, 
reared  for  this  holy  and  benevolent  work,  with  an  interest,  which  more 
splendid  edifices,  dedicated  to  inferior  purposes,  would  fail  to  inspire. 
We  thank  God  for  the  zeal  which  has  erected  them.  We  thank  him 
for  the  hope,  that  here  will  be  trained,  and  hence  will  ^o  forth,  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  God  accept  our  offermg  and  fulfil 
our  trust.  May  he  shed  on  this  spot  the  copious  dew  of  his  grace,  and 
compass  it  with  his  favour  as  with  a  shield. 

To  what  end  do  we  devote  this  building?  How  may  this  end  be 
act^omphshed?     These  questions  will  guide  our  present  reflections. 

To  what  end  is  this  edifice  dedicated?  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  ^ven  in  various  forms,  or  expanded  into  various  particulars. 
From  this  wide  range  of  topics,  I  shall  select  one,  which,  from  its 
comprehensiveness  and  importance,  will  be  acknowledged  to  deserve 
peculiar  attention.  I  say,  then,  that  this  edifice  is  dedicated  to  the 
training  of  ministers,  whose  word,  like  their  Master's,  shall  be  **with 
power,*'  Power,  eoergy,  efficiency,  tliis  is  the  endowment  to  be  com- 
municated most  assiduously  by  a  theological  institution.  Such  is  the 
truth  which  I  would  now  aevelop.  My  meaning  may  easily  be 
explained.  By  the  power,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  mean  that  strong 
action  of  the  understanding,  conscience,  and  heart,  on  moral  and  rehgious 
truth,  through  which  the  preacher  is  quickened  and  qualified  to  awaken 
the  same  strong  action  in  others.  I  mean  energy  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  the  minister,  creating  for  itself  an  appropriate  expression,  and 
propagating  itself  to  the  hearer.  What  this  power  is,  all  men  under- 
stand by  experience.  All  know,  how  the  same  truth  differs,  when 
dispensed  by  different  lips ;  how  doctrines,  inert  and  uninteresting  as 
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expounded  by  one  teacher,  come  fraught  with  life  from  another ;  arre<%t 
attention,  rouse  emotion,  and  give  a  new  spring  to  the  soul.  In  declaring 
this  power  to  be  the  great  object  of  a  theological  institution,  I  announce 
no  discovery.  I  say  nothing  new.  But  this  truth,  like  many  otliers, 
is  too  often  acknowledged  only  to  be  slighted.  It  needs  to  be  brought 
out,  to  be  made  prominent,  to  become  the  living,  guiding  principle  of 
education  for  the  ministry.  Power,  then,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  great  good 
to  be  communicated  by  theological  institutions.  To  impai*t  knowledge 
is  indeed  their  indispensable  duty,  but  not  their  whole,  nor  most  arduous, 
nor  highest  work.  Knowledge  is  the  means,  power  the  end.  The 
former,  when  accumulated,  as  it  often  is,  with  no  strong  action  of  the 
intellect,  no  vividness  of  conception,  no  depth  of  conviction,  no  force 
of  feeling,  is  of  httle  or  no  worth  to  the  preacher.  It  comes  from  him 
as  a  faint  echo,  with  nothing  of  that  mysterious  energy,  which  strong 
conviction  throws  into  style  and  utterance.  His  breath,  which  should 
kindle,  chills  his  hearers,  and  the  nobler  the  trutli  with  which  he  is 
charged,  the  less  he  suc(;ceds  in  carrying  it  far  into  men's  souls.  We 
want  more  than  knowledge.  We  want  force  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
puq)ose.  What  profits  it  to  arm  the  pupil  with  weapons  of  heavenly 
temper,  unless  his  hands  be  nerfed  to  wield  tliem  with  vigour  and 
success.  The  word  of  God  is  indeed  **  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
tlian  any  two-edged  sword;"  but  when  committed  to  him  who  has  no 
kindred  energy,  it  does  not  and  cannot  penetrate  the  mind.  Power  is 
the  attribute,  which  crowns  all  a  minister's  accomplishments.  It  is  the 
centre  and  grand  result,  in  which  all  his  studies,  meditations,  and 
prayers  should  meet,  and  without  which  his  office  becomes  a  form  and 
a  show.  And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  distinctly  and  earnestly  proposed  as 
the  chief  qualincation  for  the  sacred  oflSce  ?  How  seldom  do  we  meet 
it?  How  often  does  preaching  remind  us  of  a  child's  arrows  shot 
agahist  a  fortress  of  adamant.  How  often  does  it  seem  a  mock  fight. 
We  do  not  see  the  earnestness  of  real  warfare ;  of  men  bent  on  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  good.  We  want  powerfrJ  ministers,  not 
gracefid  declaimers,  not  elegant  essayists,  but  men  fitted  to  act  on  men, 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  society. 

I  have  said  tliat  the  communication  of  power  is  the  groat  end  of  a 
theological  institution.  Let  not  this  word  give  alarm.  I  mean  by  it, 
as  you  must  have  seen,  a  very  different  power  from  tliat  which  minis- 
ters once  possessed,  and  which  some  still  covet.  There  have  been 
times,  when  the  clergy  were  rivals  in  dominion  with  kings ;  when  the 
mitre  even  towered  alx)ve  the  diadem ;  when  the  priest,  shutting  God's 
word  on  the  people,  and  converting  its  tlu'eatenings  and  promises  into 
instruments  of  usurpation,  was  able  to  persuade  men,  that  the  soul's 
everlasting  doom  hung  on  his  ministry,  and  even  succeeded  in  estabhsh- 
ing  a  sway  over  fiery  and  ferocious  spirits,  which  revolted  against  all 
other  control.  This  power,  suited  to  barbarous  times,  and,  as  some 
imagine,  a  salutary  element  of  society  in  rude,  lawless  ages,  has  been 
shaken  almost  everywhere  by  the  progress  of  intellect ;  and  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  it  is  openly  reprobated  and  renounced.  It  is  not  to  re- 
establish this,  that  these  walls  have  been  reared.  We  trust,  that  they 
are  to  be  bulwarks  against  its  encroachments,  and  that  they  are  to 
send  forth  influences  more  and  more  hostile  to  every  form  of  spiritual 
usurpation. 
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Am  I  told  that  this  kind  of  power  is  now  so  fallen  and  so  contemned, 
that  to  disclaim  or  to  oppose  it  seems  a  waste  of  words?  I  should 
rejoice  to  yield  myself  to  this  belief.  But  unhappily  the  same  enslav- 
ing and  degrading  power  may  grow  up  under  Protestant  as  under 
Cathohc  institutions.  In  all  ages,  and  all  churches,  terror  confers  a 
tremendous  influence  on  him  who  can  spread  it ;  and  through  this 
instrument,  the  Protestant  minister,  whilst  disclaiming  Papal  preten- 
sions, is  able,  if  so  minded,  to  build  up  a  spiiitual  despotism.  That 
this  means  of  subjugating  the  mind  should  be  too  freely  used  and  dread- 
fully perverted,  we  cannot  wonder  when  we  consider  that  no  talent  is 
required  to  spread  a  panic,  and  that  coai'se  minds  and  hard  hearts  are 
signally  gifted  for  tins  work  of  torture.  The  progress  of  intelligence  is 
undoubtedly  narrowing  the  power  which  the  minister  gains  by  excessive 
appeals  to  meu\s  fears,  but  has  by  no  means  destroyed  it ;  for  as  yet 
tlie  intellect,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  has  cxei*tcd  itself  compara- 
tively little  on  religion  ;  and,  ignorance  begetting  a  passive,  servile  state 
of  mind,  the  preacher,  if  so  disposed,  finds  little  difficulty  in  breaking 
some,  if  not  many  spirits  by  terror.  The  effects  of  this  ill-gotten 
power  are  mournful  on  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  panic-smitten 
hearer,  instructed  that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  bowing  to  an  unintelli- 
gible creed,  and  too  agitated  for  deliberate  and  vigorous  thought,  resigns 
himself  a  passive  subject  to  his  spiritual  guides,  and  receives  a  ifaith  by 
which  he  is  debased.  Nor  does  the  teacher  escape  unhurt ;  for  aU 
usurpation  on  men's  understandings,  begets  in  him  who  exercises  it,  a 
dread  and  resistance  of  the  truth  wliich  threatens  its  subversion.  Hence 
ministers  have  so  often  fallen  behind  their  age,  and  1)ecn  the  chief  foes 
of  the  master  spirits  who  have  improved  the  world.  Tliey  have  felt  their 
power  totter  at  the  tread  of  an  independent  tliinker.  By  a  kind  of 
instinct,  they  have  fought  against  the  light,  before  which  the  shades  of 
Fnpei*stition  were  vanishing,  and  have  received  their  punis^hmcnt  in  phe 
darkness  and  degradation  of  tlieir  own  minds.  To  sucli  power  as  we 
have  described,  we  do  not  dedicate  tliese  walls.  We  would  not  tmii 
here  if  we  could,  agents  of  terror,  to  shake  weak  nerves,  to  disease  the 
imagination,  to  lay  a  spell  on  men's  faculties,  to  ^uard  a  creed  by  fires 
more  consuming  tlian  those  which  bunied  on  Sinai.  ] Relieving  that  this 
method  of  dominion  is  among  the  cliicf  obstructions  to  an  enlightened 
faith,  and  abhorring  tyranny  in  tlie  pulpit  as  tndy  as  on  the  throne,  wo 
would  consecrate  this  edifice  to  the  subversion,  not  tlic  participation  of 
this  unhallowed  power. 

Is  it  then  asked,  what  I  mean  by  the  power  which  this  institution 
should  aim  to  communicate?  I  mean  power  to  act  on  intelligent  and 
free  beings,  by  means  proportioned  to  their  nature.  I  mean  power  to 
call  into  healdiy  exertion  the  intellect,  conscience,  affections,  and  moral 
will  of  the  hearer.  I  mean  force  of  conception,  and  earnestness  of  style 
and  elocution.  I  mean,  that  trutli  should  be  a  vital  principle  in  the 
soul  of  the  teacher,  and  should  come  from  him  as  a  reality.  I  mean, 
that  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  Acuities  should  be  summoned  to 
his  work ;  tliat  a  tone  of  force  and  resolution  should  pervade  his  efforts : 
that  throwing  his  soul  into  his  cause,  he  should  pleaa  it  with  urgency, 
and  should  concentrate  on  his  hearers  all  the  influences  which  consist 
with  their  moi*al  freedom. 
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Everj  view  which  we  can  take  of  the  ministrjr  will  teach  us,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  amount  of  power  in  the  individual  can  satisfy 
its  demands.  This  we  learn,  if  wo  consider,  first,  the  weight  and 
grandeur  of  the  subjects  which  the  minister  is  to  illustrate  and  enforce. 
He  is  to  speak  of  God,  the  King  and  Father  Eternal,  whoso  praise  no 
tongue  of  men  or  angels  can  worthily  set  forth.  He  is  to  speak  of  the 
soul,  that  ray  of  the  Divinity,  the  partaker  of  God's  own  immortality, 
to  which  the  outward  universe  was  made  to  minister,  and  which,  if  true 
to  itself,  will  one  day  be  clad  with  a  beauty  and  grandeur  such  as  nature's 
loveliest  and  sublimest  scenery  never  wears.  He  is  to  speak,  not  of 
this  world  only,  but  of  invisible  and  more  advanced  states  of  being ;  of 
a  world  too  spiritual  for  the  fleshly  eye  to  see,  but  of  which  a  presage 
and  earnest  may  be  found  in  the  enlightened  and  purified  mind.  He 
has  to  speak  of  virtue,  of  human  perfection,  of  the  love  which  is  due  to 
the  Universal  Father  and  to  fellow-beings,  of  the  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  its  Creator,  and  of  all  the  duties  of  life  as  hallowed  and  elevated 
by  a  reverence  to  God  and  to  the  future  world.  He  has  to  speak  of  sin, 
that  essential  evil,  that  only  evil,  which,  by  its  unutterable  fearfiilness, 
makes  all  other  calamities  unworthy  of  the  name.  He  is  to  treat,  not 
of  ordinary  life,  nor  of  the  most  distmguished  agents  in  ordinary  history, 
but  of  God's  supernatural  interpositions  ;  of  his  most  sensible  and  im- 
mediate providence ;  of  men  inspired  and  empowered  to  work  the  most 
important  revolutions  in  society ;  and  especially  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  the  revealer  of  grace  and  truth,  the 
saviour  from  sin,  the  conqueror  of  death,  who  hal£  left  us  an  exam- 
ple of  immaculate  virtue,  whose  love  passeth  knowledge,  and  whose 
history,  combining  the  strange  and  touching  contrasts  of  the  cross,  the 
resurrection,  and  a  heavenly  throne,  surpasses  all  other  records  in 
interest  and  grandeur.  He  has  to  speak,  not  of  transitory  concerns, 
but  of  happiness  and  misery  transcending  in  duration  and  degree  the 
most  joyful  and  suffering  condition  of  the  present  state.  He  has  to 
speak  of  the  faintly  shadowed,  but  solenm  consmnmation  of  this  world's 
eventful  history ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  resurrection,  the 
judgment,  the  retributions  of  the  last  day.  Here  are  subjects  of  intense 
mterest.  They  claim  and  should  call  forth  the  mind's  whole  power,  and 
are  infinitely  wronged  when  uttered  with  cold  lips  and  from  an  unmoved 
heart. 

If  we  next  consider  the  effects,  which,  through  these  truths,  the 
minister  is  to  produce,  we  shall  see  that  his  function  demands  and  should 
be  characterised  by  power.  The  first  purpose  of  a  minister's  function, 
which  is  to  enhghten  the  understanding  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  no 
easy  task ;  for  all  rehgious  truth  is  not  obvious,  plain,  shining  with  an 
irresistible  evidence,  so  that  a  glance  of  thought  will  give  the  hearer 
possession  of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  sometimes  talk,  indeed,  of  the 
simplicity  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  as  easy  as  a  child's  book,  as  if  it 
might  be  taught  with  as  little  labour  as  the  alphabet.  But  all  analogy 
forbids  us  to  believe,  that  the  subhmest  truths  can  be  imparted  or  gained 
with  little  thought  or  effort,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  confinns  this 
presumption.  Obstacles  neither  few  nor  small  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  religion,  are  found  in  the  invisibleness  of  its  objects  ?  in  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  Infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  mind ;  in  the  prone- 
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ness  of  human  beings  to  judge  of  superior  natures  by  their  own,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  spiritual  world  the  properties  of  matter  and  the  affections 
of  sense ;  in  the  perpetual  pressure  of  outward  things  upon  the  attention  ; 
in  the  darkness  which  sin  spreads  over  the  intellect ;  in  the  ignorance 
which  yet  prevails  in  regard  to  the  human  mind ;  and,  thougli  last  not 
least,  in  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  liave  come  down  to  us  from 
past  ages,  and  which  exert  an  unsuspected  power  on  our  whole  modes 
of  religious  thinking.  These  obstacles  are  strengthened  by  the  general 
indisposition  to  investigate  religion  freely  and  thorouglily.  The  tone 
of  authority  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  terror  and  obscure 
phraseology  in  which  it  has  been  shrouded,  and  tlie  unlovely  aspect 
which  it  has  been  made  to  wear,  have  concurred  to  rep(;l  from  it,  deli- 
berate and  earnest  attention,  and  to  reconcile  men  to  a  superficial  mode 
of  thinking  which  they  would  scorn  on  every  other  subject.  Add  to 
tliis,  that  the  early  inculcation  and  frequent  repetition  of  religion,  by 
making  it  familiar,  expose  it  to  neglect.  The  result  of  all  these  un- 
favourable influences,  is,  that  religious  truth  is  more  indistinctly  appve- 
hcnded,  is  more  shadowy  and  unreal  to  the  multitude,  than  any  other 
truth  ;  and,  unhappily,  this  remark  applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to 
all  ranks  of  society  and  all  orders  of  intellect.  The  loose  conceptions 
of  Christianity  which  prevail  among  the  high  as  well  as  tlie  low,  do  not 
doservc  the  name  of  knowledge.  The  loftiest  minds  anions  us  seldom 
put  forth  tlieir  strength  on  the  very  subject,  for  which  intelligence  was 
especially  given.  A  great  revolution  is  needed  here.  The  human  intel- 
lect is  to  bo  brought  to  act  on  religion  with  new  power.  It  ought  to 
prosecute  this  iuquirv  with  an  intenseness,  with  which  no  other  subject 
IS  investigated.  And  does  it  require  no  energy  in  the  teacher,  to  awaken 
this  power  and  earnestness  of  thought  in  others,  to  bring  religion  before 
the  intellect  as  its  worthiest  object,  to  raise  men's  tra<utional,  lifeless, 
superficial  faith  into  deliberate,  profound  conviction  ? 

That  the  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  power  and  energy,  will 
be  made  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  instituted  to  quicken, 
not  only  tlie  intellect  but  the  conscience  ;  to  enforce  the  obligations,  as 
well  as  illustrate  the  truth  of  religion.  It  is  an  important  branch  of  the 
minister's  duty,  to  bring  home  tibe  general  principles  of  duty  to  the 
individual  mind ;  to  turn  it  upon  itself ;  to  rouse  it  to  a  resolute,  impar- 
tial survey  of  its  own  responsibilites  and  ill<deserts.  And  is  not  energy 
needed  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  pride  and  self-love,  and  to  place 
the  individual  before  a  tribunal  in  his  own  breast,  as  solemn  and  search- 
ing as  that  which  awaits  him  at  the  last  day  ?  It  is  not  indeed  so  difil- 
cult  to  rouse,  in  the  timid  and  susceptible,  a  morbid  susceptibility  of 
conscience,  to  terrify  weak  people  into  the  idea,  tliat  they  are  to  answer 
for  sins  inherited  from  the  nrst  fallen  pair,  and  entailed  upon  them  by 
a  stem  necessity.  But  this  feverish  action  of  tlie  conscience  is  its  weak- 
ness, not  its  stren^h ;  and  the  teacher  who  would  rouse  the  moral  sense 
to  discriminating  judgment  and  healthful  feeling,  has  need  of  a  vastly 
higher  kind  of  power  than  is  required  to  darken  and  disease  it. 

Another  proof  that  the  ministry  should  be  characterised  by  power,  is 
given  to  us  by  the  consideration,  that  it  is  intended  to  act  on  the 
afiectious;  to  exhibit  rell^on  in  its  loveliness  and  venerableness,  as 
well  as  in  its  truth  and  obbgation ;  to  concentrate  upon  it  all  the  strength 
of  moral  feeling.     The  Christian  teacher  has  a  great  work  to  do  in  the 
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human  heart.  His  function  has,  for  its  highest  aim,  to  call  forth 
towards  God  the  profoundest  awe,  attachment,  trust,  and  joy,  of  which 
human  nature  is  capahle.  Rehgion  demands,  that  He  who  is  supreme 
in  the  universe,  should  he  supreme  in  the  human  soul.  God,  to  whom 
belongs  the  mysterious  and  incommunicable  attribute  of  Infinity ;  who 
is  the  fulness  and  source  of  life  and  thought,  of  beauty  and  power,  of 
loTe  and  happiness ;  on  whom  we  depend  more  intimately  than  the  stream 
on  the  fountain,  or  the  plant  on  the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted, — this 
Great  Being  ought  to  call  forth  peculiar  emotions,  and  to  move  and 
sway  the  soul,  as  he  pervades  creation,  with  unrivalled  energy.  It  is 
his  distinction,  that  he  unites  in  his  nature  infinite  majesty  and  infinite 
benignity,  the  most  awful  with  the  most  endearing  attributes,  the 
tenderest  relations  to  the  individual  with  the  grandeur  of  the  universal 
sovereign ;  and,  through  this  nature,  he  is  fitted  to  act  on  the  mind  as 
no  other  being  can, — ^to  awaken  a  love  more  intense,  a  veneration  more 
profound,  a  sensibiUty  of  which  the  soul  knows  not  its  capacity  until  it  is 
penetrated  and  touched  by  God.  To  bring  the  created  mind  into  living 
union  with  the  Infinite  Mind,  so  that  it  shall  respond  to  him  through 
its  whole  being,  is  tlio  noblest  function  which  this  harmonious  and 
beneficent  universe  performs.  For  this,  revelation  was  given.  For  tliis, 
the  ministry  was  instituted.  The  Christian  teacher  is  to  make  more 
audible,  and  to  interpret  the  voice  in  which  the  beauty  and  awfulness 
of  nature,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  fruitful  seasons,  storms  and  thunders, 
recall  men  to  their  Creator.  Still  more,  he  is  to  turn  them  to  the 
clearer,  milder,  more  attractive  splendours,  in  which  the  Divinity  is 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  His  great  purpose,  I  repeat  it,  is,  to  give 
vitality  to  the  thought  of  GU)d  in  the  human  mind ;  to  make  his  presence 
felt ;  to  make  him  a  reality,  and  the  most  power^  reality  to  ^e  souL 
And  is  not  this  a  work  requiring  energy  of  thought  and  utterance  ?  Is 
it  easy,  in  a  world  of  matter  and  sense,  amidst  crowds  of  impressions 
rushing  in  fi^om  abroad,  amidst  the  constant  and  visible  agency  of  second 
causes,  amidst  the  anxieties,  toils,  pleasures,  dissipations,  and  competi- 
tions of  life,  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  society,  and  in  an  age  when  luxury- 
wars  with  spirituality,  and  the  development  of  nature's  resources  is 
lurning  men*s  trust  from  the  Creator, — is  it  easy,  amidst  these  gross 
interests  and  distracting  influences,  to  raise  men's  minds  to  tlio  invisible 
Divinity,  to  fix  impressions  of  God  deeper  and  more  enduring  than  those 
which  are  received  from  all  other  bemgs,  to  make  him  the  supreme 
object,  spring,  and  motive  of  the  soul? 

We  have  seen  how  deep  and  strong  are  the  afifections  which  the 
minister  is  to  awaken  towards  God.  But  strength  of  religious  impression 
is  not  his  whole  work.  From  tlie  imperfections  of  our  nature,  this  very 
strength  has  its  dangers.  Religion,  m  becoming  fervent,  often  becomes 
morbid.  It  is  the  minister's  duty  to  inculcate  a  piety  characterised  by 
wisdom  as  much  as  by  warmth ;  to  mediate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  between 
the  reason  and  the  affections,  so  that,  with  joint  energy  and  in  blessed 
harmony,  they  may  rise  together  and  offer  up  the  undivided  soul  to 
God.  Whoever  understand^  the  strength  of  emotion  in  man's  nature, 
and  how  hardly  the  balance  of  the  soul  is  preserved,  need  not  be  told  of 
the  arduousness  of  this  work.  Devout  people,  through  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  through  wrong  views  of  the  love  of  God,  are  apt  to  cherish  the 
devotional  feelings,  at  tiie  expense,  if  not  to  the  exclusion,  of  other 
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parts  of  our  nature.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  piety,  like  tlie  Upas 
tree,  makes  a  desert  where  it  grows  ;  that  the  mind,  if  not  the  body, 
needs  a  cloister.  The  natural  movements  of  the  soul  are  repressed ;  the 
social  affections  damped ;  the  grace,  and  ornament,  and  innocent  exhi- 
larations of  life  frowned  upon ;  and  a  gloomy,  repulsive  rehgion  is  culti- 
vated, which,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its  privations,  claims  a 
monopoly  of  God*s  favour,  abandoning  all  to  his  wrath  who  will  not 
assume  its  own  sad  livery  and  echo  its  own  sepulchral  tones.  Through 
such  exhibitions,  religion  has  lost  its  honour ;  and  though  the  most  en« 
uobling  of  all  sentiments,  dilating  the  soul  with  vast  thoughts  and  an 
unbounded  hope,  has  been  thought  to  contract  and  degrade  it.  The 
minister  is  to  teach  an  earnest  but  enlightened  religion ;  a  piety,  which, 
far  from  wasting  or  eradicating,  will  protect,  nourish,  freshen  the 
mind  s  various  affections  and  powers  ;  which  will  add  force  to  reason, 
as  well  as  ardour  to  tlie  heart ;  which  will  at  once  bind  us  to  God,  and 
cement  and  multiply  our  ties  to  our  £a,mihes,  our  country,  and  man- 
kind ;  which  will  heigliten  the  rehsh  of  life's  pleasures,  whilst  it  kindles 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  a  purer  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  Re- 
ligion does  not  mutilate  our  nature.  It  does  not  lay  waste  our 
human  interests  2Uid  affections,  that  it  may  erect  for  God  a  throne 
amidst  cheerless  and  sohtary  ruins,  but  widens  the  range  of  thought, 
feeling  and  enjoyment.  Such  is  religion ;  and  tlie  Christian  ministry 
having  for  its  c/nd  the  communication  of  this  healthful,  well-proportioned, 
and  aB-compTehending  piety,  demands  every  energy  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  utterance,  which  the  individual  can  brmg  to  the  work. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other  affections  and  senti- 
menta  which  the  ministry  is  instituted  to  excite  and  cherish,  and  I 
hasten  to  another  object  of  the  Christian  teacher,  which,  to  those  who 
know  themselves,  will  peculiarly  illustrate  the  power  which  his  office 
demands.  It  is  his  duty  to  rouse  men  to  self-conflict,  to  warfare  with 
the  evil  in  their  own  hearts.  This  is  in  truth  the  suprexae  evil.  The 
sorest  calamities  of  life,  sickness,  poverty,  scorn,  dmigeons,  and  death, 
form  a  less  amount  of  desolation  and  suffering  than  is  included  in  that 
one  word,  sin, — ^in  revolt  from  God,  in  disloyalty  to  conscience,  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  passions,  in  the  thraldom  of  the  soul's  noblest  powers. 
To  redeem  men  from  sin  was  Christ's  great  end.  To  pierce  them  with 
a  new  consciousness  of  sin,  so  that  they  shall  groan  under  it,  and  strive 
against  it,  and  through  prayer  and  watching  master  it,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  minister's  work.  Let  him  not  satisfy  himself  witii  awaken- 
mg  by  his  eloquence,  occasional  emotions  of  gratitude  or  sympathy, 
lie  must  rouse  the  soul  to  solenrn,  stem  resolve,  against  its  own  deep 
and  cherished  corruptions,  or  he  only  makes  a  show  of  assault,  and 
leaves  the  foe  intrenched  and  unbroken  within.  We  see,  then,  the 
arduousness  of  the  minister's  work.  He  is  c^ed  to  war  with  the 
might  of  the  human  passions,  with  the  whole  power  of  moral  evil.  He 
is  to  enlist  men,  not  for  a  crusade,  nor  for  extermination  of  heretics,  but 
to  fight  a  harder  battle  within,  to  expel  sin  in  all  its  forms,  and  especi- 
ally their  besetting  sins,  from  the  strongholds  of  the  heart.  I  know  no 
task  so  arduous,  none  which  demands  equal  power. 

I  shall  take  but  one  more  view  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Christian 
ministry  was  instituted,  and  from  which  we  infer  that  it  should  be  fraught 
with  energy.     It  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Chrbtian  teacher  to  call  forth  in  the 
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soul,  a  conviction  of  its  immortalitj,  a  tliirst  for  a  higher  existence,  and 
a  grandeur  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  becoming  a  being  who  is  to  live, 
enjoj,  and  advance  for  ever.  His  business  is  with  men,  not  as  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world,  but  as  related  to  invisible  beings,  and  to  purer  and 
happier  worlds.  The  minister  should  look  with  reverence  on  the  human 
soul  as  having  within  itself  the  germ  of  heaven.  He  should  recognise, 
in  the  ignorant  and  unimproved,  vast  spiritual  faculties  given  for  per- 
petual enlargement,  just  as  the  artist  of  genius  sees  in  the  unhewn 
marble  the  capacity  of  being  transformed  into  a  majesty  and  grace, 
which  will  conunand  the  admiration  of  ages.  In  correspondence  with 
these  views,  let  him  strive  to  quicken  men  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
inward  nature  and  of  its  affinity  with  God,  and  to  raise  their  stedfasf 
aim  and  hope  to  its  interminable  progress  and  felicity.  Such  is  lu> 
function.  Perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  men  are  incapable  of  rising 
under  the  best  instruction,  to  this  height  of  thought  and  feeling.  Bui 
let  us  never  despair  of  our  race.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  in  the  human 
soul,  a  deep  consciousness,  which  responds  to  him  who  sincerely,  ani . 
with  the  language  of  reality,  speaks  to  it  of  the  great  and  everlasting^ 

?urposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  sublime  instincts  in  man. 
^here  is  in  human  nature,  a  want  which  the  world  cannot  supply ;  a 
thirst  for  objects  on  which  to  pour  forth  more  fervent  admiration 
and  love,  than  visible  things  awaken;  a  thirst  for  the  unseen, 
the  infinite  and  the  everlasting.  Most  of  you  who  hear,  have  probaWy 
had  moments,  when  a  new  light  has  seemed  to  dawn,  a  new  life  to  stir 
within  you ;  when  you  have  aspired  after  an  unknown  good ;  when  yoo 
have  been  touched  by  moral  greatness  and  disinterested  love  ;  when  you 
have  longed  to  break  every  chain  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  and  enjoy 
a  purer  being.  It  is  on  this  part  of  our  nature  that  rehgion  is  founded. 
To  this  Christianity  is  addressed.  The  power  to  speak  to  this,  is  the 
noblest  which  God  has  imparted  to  man  or  angel,  and  should  be  ooveted 
above  all  things  by  the  Christian  teacher. 

The  need  of  power  in  the  ministry  has  been  made  apparent,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  truths  to  be  dispensed  and  the  effects  to  be  wrought  by 
the  Christian  teacher.  The  question  then  comes.  How  may  the  student 
of  theology  be  aided  in  gaining  or  cherishing  this  power?  Under  what 
influences  should  he  be  placed?  What  are  the  springs  or  foundations 
of  the  energy  which  he  needs  ?  How  may  he  be  quickened  and  trained 
to  act  most  efficiently  on  the  minds  of  men?  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions, we  of  course  determine  the  character  which  belongs  to  a  theological 
institution,  the  spirit  which  it  should  cherish,  the  discipline,  the  mode 
of  teaching,  the  excitements,  which  it  should  employ.  From  this  wide 
range,  I  shall  select  a  few  topics  which  are  recommended  at  once  by 
their  own  importance  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now 
placed. 

I.  To  train  the  student  to  power  of  thought  and  utterance,  let  him 
be  left,  and  still  more,  encouraged  to  free  investigation.  Without  this 
a  theological  institution  becomes  a  prison  to  the  intellect  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  church.  The  minds  grow  by  free  action.  Confine  it  to  beaten 
paths,  prescribe  to  it  the  results  in  which  all  study  must  end,  and  you 
rob  it  of  elasticity  and  hfe.  It  will  never  spread  to  its  full  dimensions. 
Teach  the  young  man,  that  the  instructions  of  others  are  designed  to 
quicken,  not  supersede  his  own  activity  ;  that  he  has  a  divine  intellect 
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for  which  he  is  to  answer  to  God ;  and  that  to  surrender  it  to  another, 
is  to  cast  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  to  yield  up  his  noblest  birthright. 
Encourage  him,  in  all  great  questions,  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to  meet 
fairly  the  point  of  every  hostile  argument.  Guard  him  against  tampering 
with  his  own  mind,  against  silencing  its  whispers  and  objections,  that 
ho  may  enjoy  a  favourite  opinion  undisturbed.  Do  not  give  him  the 
shadow  for  the  substance  of  freedom,  by  telling  him  to  inquire,  but 
prescribing  to  him  the  convictions  at  which  he  must  stop.  Better  sliow 
him  honestly  his  chains,  than  mock  the  slave  with  the  show  of  liberty. 

I  know  the  objection  to  this  course.  It  puts  to  hazard,  we  are  told, 
tlie  rehgious  prmciples  of  the  young.  The  objection  is  not  without 
foundation.  The  OEmger  is  not  unreal.  But  I  know  no  method  of 
forming  a  manly  intellect,  or  a  manly  character,  without  danger.  Peril 
is  the  element  in  which  power  is  developed.  Remove  the  youth  from 
every  hazard,  keep  him  in  leading-stnngs  lest  he  should  stray  into 
forbidden  paths,  surround  him  with  down  lest  he  should  be  injured  by 
a  fall,  shield  him  from  wind  and  storms,  and  you  doom  liim  to  perpetual 
infancy.  All  liberty  is  perilous,  as  the  despot  truly  aflirms ;  but  who 
would  therefore  seek  shelter  under  a  despot's  throne  ?  Freedom  of  will 
is  almost  a  tremendous  gift ;  but  still,  a  free  affent,  with  all  his  capacity 
of  crime,  is  infinitely  more  interesting  and  noble  than  tlie  most 
harmonious  and  beautiful  machine.  Freedom  is  the  nurse  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  vigour.  Better  expose  tlie  mind  to  error,  than  rob  it  of 
hardihood  and  individuality.  Keep  not  the  destined  teacher  of  mankind 
from  the  i)erilous  field,  where  the  battle  between  Truth  and  Falsehood 
is  fought.  Let  him  grapple  with  difficultv,  sophistry,  and  error.  Truth 
is  a  conquest,  and  no  man  holds  her  so  &st  as  he  who  has  won  her  by 
conflict. 

That  cases  of  infidelity  may  occur  in  institutions  conducted  on  fr'ee 
principles,  is  very  possible,  though  our  own  experience  gives  no  ground 
for  fear.  But  the  student,  who,  with  all  the  aids  to  Christian  belief 
which  are  furnished  in  a  theological  seminary,  still  falls  a  prey  to 
sceptiscism,  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  the  cause  of  Clirist.  Ho 
is  radically  deficient.  He  wants  that  congeniality  with  spiritual  and  lofty 
trutlis,  without  which  the  evidences  of  religion  work  no  deep  conviction, 
and  without  which  the  faith  that  might  be  instilled  by  a  slavish  institu- 
tion, would  be  of  httle  avail.  An  upright  mind  may  indeed  be  disturbed 
and  shaken  for  a  time  by  the  argmnents  of  scepticism ;  but  these  will 
be  ultimately  repelled,  and,  like  conauered  foes,  will  strengthen  the 
principle  by  which  they  have  been  subdued. 

Nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  give  power  hke  a  free  action  of  the  mind. 
Accumulate  teachers  and  books,  for  tliese  are  indispensable.  But  the 
best  teacher  is  he  who  awakens  in  his  pupils  the  power  of  thought,  and 
aids  them  to  go  alone.  It  is  possible  to  weaken  and  encumber  the  mind 
by  too  much  help.  The  very  splendour  of  a  teacher  s  talents  may  injure 
the  pupil ,  and  a  superior  man,  who  is  more  anxious  to  spread  his  own 
creed  and  his  own  prabe,  than  to  nourish  a  strong  intellect  in  others, 
will  only  waste  his  life  in  multiplying  poor  copies,  aod  in  sending  forth 
into  the'  churches,  tamo  mimics  of  lumself. 

To  free  inquiry,  then,  we  dedicate  these  walls.  We  invite  into  them 
the  ingenuous  young  man,  who  prizes  hber^  of  mind  more  than  aught 
within  the  gift  of  sects  or  the  world.     Let  Heavcn*s  free  air  ciroulate, 
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and  Heaven's  unobstructed  light  shine  here,  and  let  those  who  shall  bo 
sent  hence,  go  forth,  not  to  echo  with  servihtj  a  creed  imposed  on  their 
weakness,  but  to  utter,  in  their  own  manly  tones,  what  their  own  free 
inrestigation  and  deep  conviction  urge  them  to  preach  as  the  truth  of  God. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  to  give  power  to  the  teacher,  he  should  be 
imbued,  bj  all  possible  inculcation  and  excitement,  with  a  supreme  and 
invincible  love  of  truth.  This  is  at  once  the  best  defence  against  the 
perils  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  inspiror  of  energy  both  in  thought  and 
utterance.  The  first  duty  of  a  rational  being  is  to  his  own  intellect ;  for 
it  is  through  soundness  and  honesty  of  intellect  that  he  is  to  learn  all 
other  duties.  I  know  no  virtue  more  important  and  appropriate  to  a 
teacher,  and  especially  a  reUgious  teacher,  than  fairness  and  rectitude 
of  understanding,  than  a  love  of  truth  stronger  then  a  love  of  gaia, 
honour,  life ;  and  yet,  so  for  from  being  cherished,  this  virtue  has  been 
warred  against,  hunted  down,  driven  to  exile,  or  doomed  to  the  stake, 
in  almost  every  Christian  country,  by  ministers,  churches,  religious 
seminaries,  or  a  maddened  populace.  In  the  glorious  company  of 
heroes  and  martyrs,  a  high  rink  belongs  to  him,  who,  superior  to  the 
frowns  or  the  sneers,  the  pitv  or  the  wrath,  which  change  of  views  would 
bring  upon  him,  and  in  opposition  to  the  warping  influences  of  patronage* 
of  private  friendship,  or  ambition,  keeps  his  mind  chaste,  inviolate,  a 
sacred  temple  for  truth,  ever  open  to  new  light  from  Heaven ;  and  who, 
foithfiil  to  ids  deliberate  convictions,  speaks  simply,  and  firmly,  what 
his  uncorrupted  mind  believes.  This  love  of  truth  gives  power,  for  it 
secures  a  growing  knowledge  of  truth  ;  and  truth  is  the  mighty  weapon 
by  which  the  victories  of  religion  are  to  be  wrought  out.  This  endures, 
whilst  error  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  decay.  Truth  is  an  emanation 
from  God,  a  beam  of  his  wisdom,  and  immutable  as  its  source ;  and 
although  its  first  influences  may  seem  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  error, 
it  ^ows  stronger,  and  strikes  deeper  root,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and 
nuns  of  false  opinions.  Besides,  this  loyalty  to  truth  not  only  leads  to  its 
acquisition,  but,  still  more,  begets  a  vital  acquaintance  Mritli  it,  a  peculiar 
conviction,  which  gives  directness,  energy,  and  autliority,  to  teaching. 
A  minister,  who  has  been  religiously  just  to  his  own  understanding, 
speaks  with  a  tone  of  reahty,  of  calm  confidence,  of  conscious  upright- 
ness, which  cannot  be  caught  by  the  servile  repeater  of  other  men's 
notions,  or  by  the  passionate  champion  of  an  unexanuned  creed.  A 
look,  an  accent,  a  word,  6t)m  a  single-hearted  inquirer  after  truth, 
expressing  his  deliberate  convictions,  has  a  peculiar  power  in  fortifying 
the  convictions  of  others.  To  the  love  of  truth,  then,  be  these  walls 
consecrated,  and  here  may  every  influence  be  combined  to  build  it  up 
in  the  youthful  heart. 

3.  To  train  powerful  ministers,  let  an  institution  avail  itself  of  the 
means  of  forming  a  devotional  spirit,  and  imbuing  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  student  with  religious  sensibihty.  Every  man  knows,  that  a  culti- 
vated mind,  under  strong  and  generous  emotion,  acquires  new  command 
of  its  resources,  new  energy  and  ftilness  of  thought  and  expression ; 
whilst,  in  individuals  of  native  vigour  of  intellect,  feeling,  almost  supplies 
the  place  of  culture,  inspiring  the  unlettered  teacher  with  a  fervid, 
resistless  eloquence,  which  no  apparatus  of  books,  teachers,  criticism, 
ancient  languages  and  general  hterature,  can  impart.  This  power  of 
sensibility  to  fertilise  and  vivify  the  intellect,  is  not  diificult  of  exphtna- 
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tion.  A  strobg  and  pure  aifection  concentrates  the  attention  on  its 
objects,  fsistens  on  them  the  whole  sonl,  and  thus  gives  vividness  of 
conception.  It  associates  intimately,  all  the  ideas  which  are  congenial 
with  Itself,  and  thus  causes  a  rush  of  thought  into  tlie  mind  in  moments 
of  excitement.  Indeed,  a  strong  emotion  seems  to  stir  up  the  soul  from 
its  foundations,  and  to  attract  to  itself,  and  to  impregnate  with  its  own 
fire,  whatever  elements,  conceptions,  illustrations,  can  be  pressed  into 
its  own  service.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  ordinary  men,  strongly  moved, 
abound  in  arguments,  analogies,  and  fervent  appeals,  which  nothing  but 
sensibility  could  have  taught.  Every  minister  can  probably  recollect 
periods,  when  devotional  feeling  has  seemed  to  open  a  new  fountain  of 
thought  in  the  soul.  Religious  affection  instinctively  seeks  and  seizes 
the  religious  aspects  of  thin^.  It  discerns  the  marks  of  God,  and 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  divine  truth,  in  all  nature  and  providence ; 
and  seems  to  surround  the  mind  with  an  atmosphere  which  spreads  its 
own  warm  hues  on  every  object  which  enters  it.  This  attraction,  or 
affinity,  if  I  may  so  say,  which  an  emotion  establishes  among  the 
tlioughts  which  accord  with  itself,  is  one  of  the  very  important  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  is  chiefly  manifested  in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  all  the 
higher  efforts  of  intellect  by  which  man  sways  his  fellow-beings. 
Religions  feeling,  then,  is  indispensable  to  a  powerful  minister.  With- 
out it,  learning  and  fancy  may  please,  but  cannot  move  men  profoundly 
and  permanentiy.  It  is  this,  which  not  only  suggests  ideas,  but  gives 
felicity  and  energy  of  expression.  It  prompts  "the  words  that  bum  ;*' 
those  mysterious  combinations  of  speech,  which  sends  the  speaker's  soul 
like  lightning  through  his  hearers,  which  breathe  new  life  into  old  and 
&ded  truths,  and  cause  an  instantaneous  gush  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
susceptible  minds. 

We  dedicate  this  institution,  then,  to  religious  feeling.  Here  let  the 
heart  muse,  till  the  fire  bums.  Here  let  prayer,  joined  with  meditation 
on  nature  and  Scripture,  and  on  the  fervid  writings  of  devout  men, 
awaken  the  whole  strength  of  the  affections.  But  on  no  point  is 
caution  more  needed  than  on  this.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  we 
want  genuine  feeling ;  not  its  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  not  a  forced 
ardour  and  factitious  zeal.  Woe  to  that  institution,  where  the  youne 
man  is  expected  to  repeat  the  language  of  emotion,  whether  he  feel  it 
or  not ;  where  perpetual  pains  are  taken,  to  chafe  the  mind  to  a  warmth 
which  it  cannot  sustain.  The  affections  are  delicate,  and  must  not  be 
tampered  with.  They  cannot  be  compelled.  Hardly  anything  is  more 
blighting  to  genuine  sensibility,  than  to  assume  its  tones  and  badee  where 
it  does  not  exist.  Exhort  the  student  to  cherish  devout  feeling,  by 
intercourse  with  God,  and  with  those  whom  God  has  touched.  But 
exhort  him  as  strenuously,  to  abstain  from  every  sign  of  emotion  which 
the  heart  does  not  prompt.  Teach  him  that  nothing  grieves  more  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  sooner  closes  the  mind  against  heavenly  influences,  than 
insincenty.  Teach  him  to  be  simple,  ingenuous,  true  to  his  own  souL 
Better  be  cold,  than  affect  to  feel.  In  truth,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  an 
assumed,  noisy,  enthusiasm.  Its  best  emblem  is  the  northern  blast  of 
winter,  which  freezes  as  it  roars.  Bo  this  spot  sacred  to  Christian 
ingenuousness  and  sincerity.  Let  it  never  be  polluted  by  pretence,  by 
affected  fervour,  by  cant  and  theatric  show. 

4.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  ministry,  is  Faith ;  by  which  we 
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mean,  not  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  a  confidence 
in  the  great  results  which  this  religion  and  the  ministry  are  intended  to 
promote.  It  has  often  been  ol^sorved,  that  a  strong  faith  tends  to  realise 
Its  objects ;  that  all  things  become  possible  to  him  who  thinks  them  so. 
Trust  and  hope  breath  animation  and  force.  He  who  despairs  of  great 
effects,  never  accomplishes  them.  All  great  works  liave  been  die  results 
of  a  strong  confidence,  inspiring  and  sustaining  strong  exertion.  The 
young  man,  who  cannot  conceive  of  higher  cflfects  of  the  ministry  than 
he  now  beholds,  who  thinks  tliat  Christianity  has  spent  all  its  energies 
in  producing  the  mediocrity  of  virtue  which  characterises  Christendom, 
and  to  whom  the  human  soul  seems  to  have  put  forth  its  whole  power 
and  to  have  reached  its  full  growth  in  religion,  has  no  call  to  the 
ministry.  Lot  not  such  a  man  put  forth  his  nerveless  hands  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  cause.  A  voice  of  confidence  has  been  known  to  rally 
a  retreating  army,  and  to  lead  it  back  to  victory ;  and  this  spirit-stirring 
tone  belongs  to  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  host.  The  minister, 
indeed,  ought  to  see  and  feel,  more  painfully  than  other  men,  the  extent 
and  power  of  moral  evil  in  individuals,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  world. 
Let  him  weep  over  the  ravages  of  sin.  But  let  him  feel,  too,  that  the 
mightiest  power  of  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and 
with  sorrow  and  fear,  let  him  join  an  un£sdtering  trust,  in  the  cause  of 
human  nature.  Let  him  look  on  men,  as  on  mysterious  beings,  endued 
with  a  spiritual  life,  with  a  deep  central  principle  of  holy  and  di^siute- 
rested  love,  with  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  which  was  made  to 
be  receptive  of  God.  To  nourish  this  hopeful  spirit,  tliis  strengthening 
confidence,  it  is  important  that  the  minister  should  understand  and  feel, 
that  he  is  not  acting  alone  in  his  efforts  for  religion,  but  in  union  with 
God,  and  Christ,  and  good  beings  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Let  him 
roGfard  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind,  as  God's  chief  purpose,  for 
which  nature  and  providence  are  leagued  in  holy  co-operation.  Let  him 
feel  himself  joined  in  counsel  and  liS>our,  with  that  great  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  with  tlie  noble  brotherhood  of  apostles  and  martyrs, 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  and,  I  will  add,  of  angels ;  and  speaking  with 
a  faith  becoming  this  subUme  association,  he  wiU  not  speak  in  vain. 
To  this  £^ith,  to  prophetic  hope,  to  a  devout  trust  in  the  glorious  issues 
of  Christianity,  we  dedicate  these  walls ;  and  may  God  here  train  up 
teachers,  worthy  to  mingle  and  bear  a  part,  with  the  holy  of  both  worlds, 
in  the  cause  of  man's  redemption. 

5.  Again,  that  the  ministry  may  be  imbued  with  new  power,  it  needs 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  reform.  They  who  enter  it,  should  feel  that 
it  may  be  improved.  We  live  in  a  stirring,  advancing  age ;  and  shall 
not  the  noblest  function  on  earth  partake  of  the  general  progress? 
Why  is  the  future  ministry  to  be  a  servile  continuation  of  the  past? 
Have  all  the  methods  of  operating  on  human  beings  been  tried  and 
exhausted?  Are  there  no  unessayed  passages  to  the  human  heart?  If 
wo  live  in  a  new  era,  must  not  religion  bo  exhibited  under  new  aspects, 
or  in  new  relations?  Is  not  scepticism  taking  a  new  form?  Has  not 
Christianity  new  foes  to  contend  with?  And  are  there  no  new  weapons 
and  modes  of  warfare,  by  which  its  triumphs  are  to  be  insured?  If 
human  nature  is  manifesting  itself  in  new  fights,  and  passing  through 
a  new  and  most  interesting  stage  of  ita  progress,  shall  it  still  bo  described 
by  the  commonplaces,  and  appealed  to  exdusively  by  the  motives,  which 
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belonged  to  earlier  periods  of  society ;  May  not  the  mind  have  become 
susceptible  of  nobler  incitements  than  those  which  suited  ruder  times  ? 
Shall  the  minister  linger  behind  his  age,  and  be  dr^ged  along,  as  he 
often  has  been,  in  the  last  ranks  of  improvement?  Let  those  who  are 
to  assume  the  ministry  be  taught,  that  they  have  something  more  to 
do  than  handle  old  topics  in  old  ways,  and  to  walk  in  beaten  and  long- 
worn  paths.  Let  them  inquire,  if  new  powers  and  agents  may  not  be 
brought  to  bear  on  tlie  human  character.  Is  it  incredible,  that  the 
progress  of  intellect  and  knowledge  should  develop  new  resources  for 
the  teacher  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the  statesman,  the  artist,  the 
philosopher?  Are  there  no  new  combinations  and  new  uses  of  the 
elements  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  the  elements  of  nature?  Is  it  impos- 
sible that  in  the  vast  compass  of  Scripture,  of  nature,  of  providence, 
and  of  the  soul,  there  should  be  undisclosed  or  dimly  defined  truths, 
which  may  give  a  now  impulse  to  the  human  mind?  We  dedicate  this 
pla<*.o,  not  only  to  the  continuance,  but  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ministry ;  and  let  this  improvement  begin,  at  once,  in  those  particulars, 
where  the  public,  if  not  the  clergy,  feel  it  to  be  wanted.  Let  those, 
who  are  to  be  educated  here,  be  admonished  against  the  frigid  eloquence, 
the  schoolboy  tone,  the  inanimate  diction,  too  common  m  the  pulpit, 
and  which  would  be  endured  nowhere  else.  Let  them  speak  in  tones  of 
truth  and  nature,  and  adopt  the  style  and  elocution  of  men,  who  have 
an  urgent  work  in  hand,  and  who  are  thirsting  for  the  regeneration  of 
individuals  and  society. 

6.  Another  source  of  power,  too  obvious  to  need  elucidation,  yet  too 
important  to  be  omitted,  is,  an  independent  spirit.  By  which  I  mean, 
not  an  unfeeling  defiance  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  society,  but  that 
moral  courage,  which,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  reverently 
hears,  and  fearlessly  obeys,  3ie  voice  of  conscience  and  God.  He  who 
would  instruct  men,  must  not  fear  them.  He  who  is  to  reform  society, 
must  not  be  anxious  to  keep  its  level.  Dread  of  opinion  effeminates 
preaching,  and  takes  from  truth  its  pungency.  The  minister  so  subdued, 
may  flourish  his  weapons  in  the  air,  to  the  admiration  of  spectators,  but 
will  never  pierce  the  conscience.  The  minister,  like  the  good  knight, 
should  be  without  fear.  Let  him  cultivate  that  boldness  of  speech  for 
which  Paul  praved.  Let  him  not  flatter  great  or  small.  Let  him  not 
wrap  up  reprooi  in  a  decorated  verbiage.  Let  him  make  no  compromise 
with  evil  because  followed  by  a  multitude,  but,  for  this  very  cause,  lift 
up  against  it  a  more  earnest  voice.  Let  him  beware  of  the  shackles 
wnicn  society  insensibly  fastens  on  the  mind  and  the  ton^e.  Moral 
courage  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  times.  The  love  of  popuEirity  is  the 
all- tainting  vice  of  a  republic.  Besides,  the  increasing  connexion  between 
a  minister  and  the  community,  whilst  it  liberalises  the  mind,  and 
counteracts  professional  prejudices,  has  a  tendency  to  enslave  him  to 
opinion,  to  wear  away  the  energy  of  virtuous  resolution,  and  to  change 
him  from  an  intrepia  guardian  of  virtue  and  foe  of  sin,  into  a  merely 
elegant  and  amiable  companion.  Against  this  dishonourable  cowardice, 
which  smoothes  the  thoughts  and  stvle  of  the  teacher,  until  they  glide 
through  the  ear  and  the  mind  without  giving  a  shock  to  the  most 
delicate  nerves,  let  the  young  man  be  guarded.  We  dedicate  this 
institution  to  Christian  independence.  May  it  send  forth  brave  spiiits 
to  the  vindication  of  truth  and  religion. 
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7.  1  shall  now  close,  with  naming  the  chief  source  of  power  to  the 
minister ;  one,  indeed,  which  has  been  in  a  measure  anticipated,  and  all 
along  implied,  but  which  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  a  more 
distinct  annunciation.  I  refer  to  that  spirit,  or  frame,  or  sentiment,  in 
which  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  the  love  of  duty,  meet  as  their 
highest  result,  and  in  which  they  are  perfected  and  most  gloriouslj 
displayed ;  I  mean  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice — the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
This  was  the  perfection  of  Christ,  and  it  is  the  noblest  inspiration  which 
his  followers  derive  from  him.  Say  not  that  tliis  is  a  height  to  which 
the  generality  of  ministers  must  not  be  expected  to  rise.  This  spirit  is 
of  more  universal  obligation  than  many  imagine.  It  enters  into  all  the 
virtues  which  deeply  interest  us.  In  truth,  there  is  no  thorough  virtue 
without  it.  Who  is  the  upright  man?  He,  who  would  rather  die  than 
defraud.  Who  tlie  good  parent  ?  He,  to  whom  his  children  are  dearer 
than  life.  W^ho  the  good  patriot?  He,  who  counts  not  life  dear  in  his 
country's  cause.  Who  the  philanthropist?  lie,  who  forgets  himself 
in  an  absorbing  zeal  for  the  mitigation  of  human  sufienng,  for  the 
freedom,  virtue,  and  illumination  of  men.  It  is  not  Christianity  alone 
which  has  taught  self-sacrifice.  Conscience  and  the  divinity  within  us, 
have  in  all  ages  borne  testimony  to  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,  and 
history  borrows  from  it  her  chief  splendours.  But  Christ  on  his  cross 
has  taught  it  with  a  perfection  unknown  before,  and  his  glory  consists 
in  the  power  with  which  he  breathes  it.  Into  this  spirit,  Christ's 
meanest  disciple  is  expected  to  drink.  How  much  more  the  teachers 
and  guides  of  his  church !  He  who  is  not  moved  with  this  subhme 
feature  of  our  religion,  who  cannot  rise  above  himself,  who  cannot,  by 
his  own  consciousness,  comprehend  the  kindling  energy  and  solemn  joy, 
which  pain  or  peril  in  a  noble  cause  has  often  inspired — ^he,  to  whom 
this  language  is  a  mystery,  wants  one  great  mark  of  his  vocation  to  the 
sacred  office.  Let  mm  enlist  under  any  standard  rather  than  the  cross. 
To  preach  with  power,  a  man  must  feel  Christianity  to  be  worthy  of  the 
blood  which  it  has  cost ;  and,  espousing  it  as  the  chief  hope  of  the  human 
race,  must  contemn  life's  ordinary  interests,  compared  with  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  advancing  it.  This  spirit  of  self-exposure  and  self- 
surrender,  throws  into  preachers  an  energy  which  no  other  principle  can 
give.  In  truth,  such  power  resides  in  msinterestedness,  that  no  man 
can  understand  his  full  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling,  his  strength  to 
do  and  sufifer,  until  he  gives  himself,  with  a  single  heart,  to  a  great  and 
holy  cause.  New  faculties  seem  to  be  created,  and  more  than  human 
might  sometimes  imparted,  by  a  pure,  fervent  love.  Most  of  us  are 
probably  strangers  to  the  resources  of  power  in  our  own  breasts,  through 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  chains  of  selfishness.  We  consecrate 
this  institution,  then,  to  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  of  disinterested 
attachment  to  the  Christian  cause,  through  which  it  first  triumphed, 
and  for  want  of  which  its  triumphs  are  now  slow.  In  an  age  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence,  we  would  devote  these  walls  to  the  training  of 
warm,  manly,  generous  spirits.  May  they  never  shelter  the  self-seeking 
slaves  of  ease  and  comfort,  pupils  of  Epicurus  rather  than  of  Christ. 
God  send  from  this  place  devoted  and  efficient  friends  of  Christianity 
and  the  human  race. 

My  friends,  I  have  insisted  on  the  need,  and  illustrated  the  sources, 
of  power  in  the  ministry.     To  this  end,  mav  the  institution,  in  whose 
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behalf  wo  arc  now  met  together,  be  steadily  and  sacredly  devoted.  I 
would  say  to  it*  guardians  and  teachers,  Let  this  be  your  chief  aim. 
1  would  say  to  tho  students,  Keep  this  in  sight  in  ail  your  studies. 
Never  forgot  your  great  vocation ;  that  you  are  to  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  strong,  deep,  and  beneficent  agency  on  the  minds  of  your  fellow- 
beings.  Everywhere  I  see  a  demand  for  the  power  on  which  I  have 
now  insisted.  The  cry  comes  to  me  from  society  and  from  the  church. 
The  condition  of  society  needs  a  more  efficient  administration  of  Chris- 
tianity. Great  and  radical  changes  are  needed  in  the  community  to 
make  it  Christian.  There  are  those  indeed,  who,  mistaking  tho 
courtesies  and  refinements  of  civilised  life  for  virtue,  see  no  necessity 
of  a  great  revolution  in  the  world.  But  civihsation,  in  hiding  the 
grossness,  does  not  break  the  power  of  evil  propensities.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Multitudes  are  living  with  few  thoughts  of  God,  and 
of  the  true  purpose  and  glory  of  their  being.  Among  the  nominal 
believers  in  a  l>eity  and  in  a  judgment  to  come,  sensuality,  and  ambition, 
and  the  love  of  tho  world,  sit  on  their  thrones,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the 
impotence  of  preaching.  Christianity  has  yet  a  hard  war  to  wage,  and 
many  battles  to  win ;  and  it  needs  intrepid,  powerful  ministers,  who 
will  find  courage  and  excitement,  not  dismay,  in  the  strength  and 
number  of  their  foes. 

Christians,  you  have  seen  in  this  discourse,  the  purposes  and  claims 
of  this  theological  institution.  Offer  your  fervent  prayers  for  its 
prosperity.  Besiege  the  throne  of  mercy  in  its  behalf.  Cherish  it  as 
the  dearest  hope  of  our  churches.  Enlarge  its  means  of  usefulness,  and 
let  your  voice  penetrate  its  walls,  calling  aloud  and  importunately  for 
enlightened  and  powerful  teachers.  Thus  joining  in  effort  with  the 
directors  and  instructors  of  this  seminary,  doubt  not  that  God  will  here 
train  up  ministers  worthy  to  bear  his  truth  to  present  and  future  gene- 
rations. If  on  the  contrary  you  and  they  slumber,  you  will  have  erected 
these  walls,  not  to  nourish  energy,  but  to  be  its  tomb,  not  to  bear 
witness  to  your  zeal,  but  to  be  a  melancholy  monument  of  fainting 
effort  and  betrayed  truth. 

But  let  me  not  cast  a  cloud  over  the  prospects  of  this  day.  In  hope 
I  began — ^with  hope  I  will  end.  This  institution  has  noble  distinctions, 
and  has  afforded  animating  pledges.  It  is  eminently  a  free  institution, 
an  asylum  from  the  spirited  despotism,  which,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
overspreads  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom.  It  has  already  given  to 
tho  churches  a  body  of  teachers,  who,  in  theological  acquisitions  and 
ministerial  gifts,  need  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  their  predeces- 
sors or  cotomporaries.  I  see  in  it  means  and  provisions,  nowhere 
surpassed,  for  training  up  enlightened,  free,  magnaninious,  self-sacrificing 
friends  of  truth.  In  this  hope,  let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work,  which 
has  brought  us  together.  With  trust  in  God,  with  love  to  mank.nd, 
with  unaffected  attachment  to  Christian  truth,  with  earnest  wishes  for 
its  propagation  through  all  lands  and  its  transmission  to  remotest  ages, 
let  us  now,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  dedicate  this  edifice  to  the 
One  living  and  true  God,  to  Christ  and  his  Church,  to  the  instruction 
and  regeneration  of  the  human  souL 
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In  commencing  this  lecture  on  War,  my  thoughts  are  irresistiblj  drawn 
to  that  exempkrj  servant  of  God,  the  late  Noah  WoRCESXEa,  through 
whose  labours,  more  than  through  anj  other  cause,  the  attention  of  the 
community  has  been  awakened  to  the  guilt  and  misery  of  war. .  I  feel 
my  own  obligation  to  him  in  this  particular.  In  truth  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  him,  and  to  escape  wholly  the  influence  of  his  character.  So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  that  it  spread  itself  around  him 
like  the  fragrance  of  sweet  flowers.  Even  those  within  his  sphere,  who 
listened  at  first  with  distrust  or  with  a  feeling  approaching  opposition, 
were  not  seldom  overcome  by  the  singular  union  in  his  conversation  of 
gentleness,  earnestness,  and  serene  wisdom.  He  did  not  live  in  vain. 
One  of  my  motives  for  taking  part  in  this  course  of  lectures,  is  my 
respect  for  this  venerated  man.  Another  and  a  stronger  motive,  is  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  favouraMe  impression  made  by  his 
efforts,  there  is  yet  comparatively  little  interest  m  the  subject  of  peace. 
It  is  a  reason  for  setting  forth  great  truths,  that  sceptics  deride  them, 
and  the  multitude  pass  them  by  with  unconcern.  Br.  Worcester  was 
not  roused  by  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  behalf  of 
peace.  He  did  not  postpone  his  testimony  to  "a  more  convenient 
season."  He  was  as  **  one  crying  in  the  wildemess."  He  began  his 
ministry  amidst  the  triumphs  of  the  spirit  of  war.  He  took  counsel 
not  of  men,  but  of  the  divine  oracle  in  his  own  breast.  The  truth, 
which  was  burning  as  a  fire  within  him,  he  could  not  but  give  forth. 
He  had  faith  in  it.  He  had  faith  in  God  its  inspirer.  So  ought  we  to 
trust.  So  ought  we  to  bear  a  more  fervent  witness  to  truth,  on  the 
rerj  ground  that  it  is  unpopular,  neglected,  despised. 

In  the  following  lecture,  I  shall  aim  to  set  forth  the  Chief  Evil  of  war, 
to  set  forth  its  great  Remedy,  and  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  Causes 
of  the  fsdnt  impression  made  by  its  woes  and  crimes. 

Before  entermg  on  these  topics,  I  would  olfer  one  or  two  remarks. 
In  speaking,  as  I  propose  to  do,  of  the  evils  of  war,  I  have  no  thought 
of  denying  tliat  war  has  sometimes  done  good.  There  is  no  unmixed 
evil  in  the  universe.  Providence  brings  good  from  everytliing,  from 
fearful  sufferings,  from  atrocious  crimes.  But  sufferings  and  crimes 
are  not  theremre  to  be  set  down  among  our  blessings.  Murder 
sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  and  triumphs  of  a  monster  of  guilt 
Robbery  may  throw  into  circulation  the  useless  hoards  of  a  miser. 
Despotism  may  subdue  an  all-wasting  anarchy.  But  we  do  not, 
therefore,  canonise  despotism,  robbery,  and  murder.  In  fierce  ages, 
when  common  hfe  is  m&de  up  of  violence  and  borders  on  bloodshed, 
when  piracy  is  an  honourable  trade,  and  a  stran^r  is  a  foe,  war,  by 
accumulating  force  in  the  hands  of  an  able  chieftam,  may  gather  many 
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yi'tty  tribes  under  one  iron  will,  and  thus  a  State  may  be  founded,  and 
Its  rude  organization  may  prove  a  germ  of  social  order.  In  later 
times,  war  may  carry  into  less  civilized  regions  the  influences,  knowledge, 
arts,  and  religion,  of  more  cultivated  nations.  Above  all,  war  may  call 
forth  in  those  whom  it  assails,  an  indignant  patriotism,  a  fervent  public 
spirit,  a  generous  daring,  and  heroic  sacrifice,  which  testify  to  the 
inborn  greatness  of  human  nature ;  just  as  great  vices,  by  the  horror 
with  which  they  thrill  us,  and  by  the  reaction  they  awaken,  often  give 
strength  to  tlie  moral  sentiments  of  a  community.  These,  however, 
arc  the  incidental  influences  of  war.  Its  necessary  fruits  are  crime 
and  woe.  To  entlirone  force  above  right,  is  its  essential  character ; 
and  order,  freedom,  civilization,  are  its  natural  pr©y-  Besides,  the 
benefits  of  war,  such  as  they  are,  belong  to  unrefined  ages,  when  the 
passions,  if  not  expended  in  public  conflicts,  would  break  out  in  worse 
forms  of  rapine  and  lust ;  auct  when  one  nation  can  act  on  another  only 
by  violence.  Society,  in  its  present  stage,  stands  in  need  of  war  no 
more  than  of  the  ordeal,  the  rack,  the  inquisition,  the  baronial  license 
of  the  middle  ages.  All  these  monuments  and  nodnisters  of  barbarism 
should  b*)  buried  in  one  grave. 

I.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  first,  as  I  proposed,  the  chief  evil  of  war. 
The  chief  evil  of  war!  What  is  it?  What  induces  us  to  place  war  at 
the  head  of  human  calamities?  In  replying  to  these  questions,  I  shall 
not  direct  you  to  the  physical  sufiferings  of  war,  however  great  or  terrible. 
Death  hi  its  most  agonizing  forms ;  the  overthrow  of  proud  cities ;  the 
devastation  of  fi*ui&l  fields;  the  impoverishing  of  nations;  famine; 
pestilence  ;  these  form  the  train  of  victorious  war.  But  these  are  not 
the  distinguishing  evils  of  war.  These  are  inflictions  of  other  causes 
much  more  than  of  war.  Other  causes  are  wasting  human  life  and 
joy  more  than  battles.  Milhons  indeed  die  by  the  sword ;  but  these 
millions  are  as  nothine^,  compared  with  the  countless  multitudes  who 
die  by  slow  and  painful  disease.  Cities  are  overthrown  by  earthquakes 
as  well  as  by  armies,  and  more  frequently  swept  by  accidental  con- 
flagrations than  by  the  flames  of  war.  Hostile  bands  ravage  the  fields ; 
but  how  much  oftener  do  whirlwinds,  storms,  hurricanes,  rush  over  land 
and  sea,  prostrating  harvests,  and  destroying  the  labours  of  years  on  a 
ftcale  so  vast,  as  to  reduce  human  devastations  to  a  narrow  extent! 
The  truth  is,  that  man  is  surrounded  with  mighty  powers  of  nature 
which  he  cannot  comprehend  or  withstand ;  and,  amidst  their  beneficent 
operations,  all  of  them  inflict  much  suffering.  What  distinguishes  war 
is,  not  that  man  is  slain,  but  that  he  is  slain,  spoiled,  crushed  by  the 
cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  treachery,  the  murderous  hand  of  man.  The 
evil  is  Moral  evil.  War  is  the  concentration  of  all  human  crimeg. 
Here  is  its  distinguishing,  accursed  brand.  Under  its  standard  gather 
violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity,  and  lust.  If  it  only 
slew  man,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man  into  a  beast  of  prey.  Here 
is  the  evil  of  war,  that  man,  made  to  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly 
foe  of  his  kind ;  that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mitigate  suflering,  makes 
the  infliction  of  suflering  his  study  and  end ;  that  man,  whose  oflice  it 
is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which  come  from  nature's  powers, 
makes  researches  into  nature's  laws,  and  arms  himself  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  ho  may  become  the  destroyer  of  his  race.      Nor  is 
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this  alL  There  is  also  found  in  war  a  cold-hearted  indifference  to 
human  miseries  and  wrongs,  perhaps  more  shocking  than  tlie  bad 
passions  it  calls  forth.  To  my  mind,  this  contempt  of  human  nature  is 
eingularly  offensive.  To  hate,  expresses  something  like  respect.  But 
in  war,  man  treats  his  brother  as  nothing  worth ;  sweeps  away  human 
multitudes  as  insects ;  tramples  them  down  as  grass ;  mocks  at  their 
rights ;  and  does  not  deign  a  thought  to  their  woes. 

These  remarks  show  us  the  great  evil  of  war.  It  is  moral  evil. 
The  field  of  battle  is  a  theatre,  got  up  at  immense  cost,  for  the  exhibition 
of  crime  on  a  grand  scale.  There  the  hell  within  the  human  breast 
blazes  out  fiercely  and  without  disguise.  A  more  fearful  hell  in  any 
region  of  the  universe  cannot  well  be  conceived.  There  the  fiends  hold 
their  revels  and  spread  their  fury. 

To  many,  the  physical  evils  of  war  are  more  striking  than  the  moral. 
The  outward,  impresses  multitudes  more  than  the  inward.  It  is  because 
they  cannot  look  inward,  because  they  are  too  earthly  and  sensual  to 
see  and  comprehend  the  deformity  of  a  selfish,  unjust,  malignant  soul. 
The  outward  evils  of  life  are  emblems  of  the  inward,  and  arc  light 
when  severed  from  these.  The  saddest  view  of  war  is,  that  it  is  the 
breaking  out  of  the  human  heart,  revealing  there  what  is  more  awful 
than  the  miseries  which  it  inflicts.  The  death-groan  is  fearful ;  but 
how  much  more  appalling  the  spirit  of  murder  which  extorts  it! 

Suppose  two  multitudes  of  men,  each  composed  of  thousands, 
meeting  from  different  countries,  but  meeting  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consult  and  labour  for  the  good  of  the  race ;  and  suppose  them,  in  the 
midst  of  their  deliberations,  to  be  smitten  suddenly  by  some  mysterious 
visitation  of  God,  and  their  labours  to  be  termmated  by  immediate 
death.  We  should  be  awe-struck  by  this  strange,  sudden,  wide- spread 
ruin.  But  reflection  would  teach  us,  that  tliis  simultaneous  extinction 
of  life  in  so  many  of  our  race,  was  but  an  anticipation  or  peculiar 
fulfilment  of  the  sentence  passed  on  all  mankind ;  and  a  tender 
reverence  would  spring  up,  as  we  should  think  of  so  many  generous 
men  coming  together  from  so  many  different  regions,  in  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood,  to  be  wrapped  m  one  pall,  to  sleep  in  one  grave. 
We  should  erect  a  monument  on  the  solemn  spot ;  but  cliiefly  to  com- 
memorate the  holy  purpose,  which  had  gathered  them  from  their 
scattered  abodes ;  and  we  should  write  on  it,  **  To  the  memory  of  a 
glorious  company,  suddenly  taken  from  God's  ministry  on  earth,  to 
enter  again  (a  blessed  brotherhood)  on  a  higher  ministry  in  heaven." 
Here  you  have  death  sweeping  away  hosts  in  a  moment.  But  how 
different  from  death  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  man  meets  man  as  a  foe, 
where  the  countenance  flashes  rage  and  the  arm  is  nerved  for  slaughter, 
where  brother  hews  down  brother,  and  where  thousands  are  sent 
unprepared,  in  the  moment  of  crime,  to  give  their  account!  When 
nature's  laws,  fulfiUing  the  mysterious  will  of  God,  inflict  death  on  the 
good,  we  bow,  we  adore,  wo  give  tlianks.  How  different  is  death  from 
the  mm'derous  hand  of  man ! 

Allow  me  to  make  another  suppo.sition,  which  may  bring  out  still 
more  strongly  the  truth  on  which  1  now  insist,  that  the  great  evil  of 
war  is  inward,  moral ;  that  its  physical  woes,  terrible  as  they  may  l)e, 
are  light  by  the  side  of  this.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  traveUing  through 
a  solitary  region,  you  should  catch  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  dwelling. 
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You  approach  it  eagerlj  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  welcome  after  your 
weary  journey.  As  you  draw  nigh,  an  ominous  stillness  damps  your 
hope,  and  on  entering,  you  see  the  inmates  of  the  house,  a  numerous 
family,  stretched  out  motionless  and  without  life.  A  wasting  pestilence 
has,  m  one  day,  made  their  dwelling  a  common  tomb.  At  first  you 
are  thrilled  with  horror  by  the  sight;  but  as  you  survey  the  silent 
forms,  you  see  on  all  their  countenances,  amidst  traces  of  suffering,  an 
expression  of  beniffnity.  You  see  some  of  the  dead  lyinj  side  by  side, 
with  hands  mutually  entwined,  showing  that  the  last  action  of  life  was 
a  grasp  of  affection;  whilst  some  lie  locked  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  mother's  cold  lips  are  still  pressed  to  the  cheek  of  the  child,  and 
the  child's  arms  still  wind  round  the  neck  of  the  motlier.  In  the  forms 
of  others,  you  see  no  ambiguous  proof,  that  the  spirit  took  its  flight  ia 
the  act  of  prayer.  As  you  look  on  these  signs  of  love  and  faith,  stronger 
than  the  last  agony,  what  a  new  feeling  steals  over  you !  Your  horror 
subsides.  Your  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  not  of  anguish,  but  of 
sympathy,  affection,  tender  reverence.  You  feel  the  spot  to  be  conse- 
crated. Deatli  becomes  lovely  like  the  sleep  of  infancy.  You  say, 
Blessed  family,  death  hath  not  divided  you! 

With  soothed  and  respectful  sorrow,  you  leave  this  resting-place  of 
the  good,  and  another  dwelling,  dimly  descried  in  the  horizon,  invites 
your  steps.  As  you  approach  it,  the  same  stillness  is  an  augury  of  a 
like  desolation,  and  you  enter  it,  expecting  to  see  another  family  laid 
low  by  the  same  mysterious  disease.  But  you  open  the  door,  and  the 
spectacle  freezes  your  blood,  and  chains  your  steps  to  the  threshold. 
On  every  face  you  see  the  distortion  of  rage.  Every  man's  hand 
grasps  a  deadly  weapon ;  every  breast  is  gored  with  wounds.  Here 
lies  one,  rived  asunder  by  a  sword.  There,  two  locked  together,  but 
in  the  death-grapple  of  hatred,  not  tlie  embrace  of  love.  Here  lies 
woman,  trampled  on  and  polluted,  and  there  the  child,  weltering  in  his 
own  blood.  You  recoil  with  horror,  as  soon  as  the  sickness  of  the 
heart  will  suffer  you  to  move.  The  deadly  steam  of  the  apartment 
oppresses,  overpowers  you,  as  if  it  were  the  suffocating  air  of  hell. 
You  are  terror-struck,  as  if  through  the  opening  earth  you  had  sunk 
into  the  abode  of  fiends ;  and  when  the  time  for  reflection  comes,  and 
you  recall  the  blessed  habitation  you  had  just  before  left,  what  a 
conviction  rushes  on  you,  that  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  woe,  but 
that  which  crime  inflicts!  You  feel,  that  there  is  a  sweetness, 
loveliness,  sacredness  in  suffering  and  death,  when  these  are  pervaded 
by  holy  affections ;  and  tliat  infinite  wretchedness  and  despair  gather 
over  these,  when  springing  from  unholy  passion,  when  bearing  the 
brand  of  crime. 

In  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  physical  sufferings 
of  war  are  great,  and  should  incite  us  to  labour  for  its  abolition.  But 
sufferings,  separate  from  crime,  coming  not  through  man's  wickedness, 
but  from  the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  unmixed  evils.  They  have  a 
ministry  of  love.  God  has  ordained  them,  that  they  should  bind  men 
to  one  another,  that  they  should  touch  and  soften  the  human  heart, 
that  they  should  call  forth  mutual  aid,  solace,  gratitude,  and  self- 
forgetting  love.  Sorrow  is  the  chief  cement  of  souls.  Death,  coming 
in  the  order  of  nature,  gathers  round  the  sufferer  sympathizing,  anxious 
friends,  who  watch  day  and  night,  with  suffused  eyes  and  heart-breathed 
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prayor,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  last  agonies.  It  cnlls  tip  tender 
recollections,  inspires  solemn  thought,  rebukes  human  pride,  obsnirt-s 
the  world's  glories,  and  speaks  of  immortality.  From  the  still  death-brd, 
what  softening,  subduing,  chastening,  exalting  influences  proceed!  But 
death  in  war,  deatli  trom  the  hand  of  man,  sears  the  heart  and 
conscience,  kills  human  sympathies,  and  scatters  the  thought  of 
judgment  to  come.  Man  dying  in  battle,  unsolaced,  unpitied,  and  a 
victim  to  hatred,  rapacity,  and  insatiable  ambition,  leaves  bcjhiud  liim 
wrongs  to  be  revenged.  His  blood  does  not  speak  peace  or  speak  of 
heaven ;  but  sends  forth  a  maddening  cry,  and  exasperates  survivors  to 
new  struggles. 

Thus  war  adds  to  suffering  the  unutterable  weight  of  crime,  and 
defeats  tlie  holy  and  blessed  ministry  which  all  sulFering  is  intended  to 
fulfil.  When  I  look  back  on  the  ages  of  conflict  through  which  the  raco 
has  passed,  what  most  moves  mo  is  not  the  awful  amount  of  suffering 
which  war  has  inflicted.  This  may  bo  borne.  The  terrible  thought  is, 
that  this  has  been  the  work  of  crime ;  that  men,  whose  great  law  is 
love,  have  been  one  another's  butchers;  tliat  God's  chUdren  have 
stained  this  beautiful  earth,  made  beautiful  for  their  home,  with  one 
another's  blood ;  that  the  shriek,  which  comes  to  us  from  all  regions 
and  ages,  has  been  extorted  by  human  cruelty;  that  man  has  beeu 
a  demon,  and  has  turned  earth  into  lielL  All  elso  may  be  lx>rne. 
It  is  this  which  makes  history  so  horrible  a  record  to  the  benevolent 
mind. 

II.  I  have  now  set  before  you  what  I  deem  the  chief  evil  of  war. 
It  is  moral  evil.  And  from  these  views  you  will  easily  judge  what  I 
regard  as  the  true  remedy  of  war,  as  the  means  of  removing  it,  which 
above  all  others  we  sliould  employ.  If  the  most  terrible  view  of  war  be, 
that  it  is  the  triumph  and  jubilee  of  selfish  and  malignant  passions, 
then  its  true  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of 
Universal  Justice  and  Love,  in  that  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  expels 
the  demons  of  selfishness  and  malignity  from  the  heart.  Even  suppos- 
ing, that  war  could  be  abolished  by  processes  which  leave  the  human 
character  unchanged,  that  it  could  be  tenninated  by  the  progress  of  a 
civilization,  which,  whilst  softening  manners,  would  not  diminish  the 
selfishness,  mercenariness,  hard-heartedness,  fraud,  ambition  of  men, 
its  worst  evils  would  still  remain,  and  society  would  reap  in  some  other 
forms  the  fruits  of  its  guilt.  God  has  ordained,  that  the  wickedness 
within  us  shall  always  find  its  expression  and  punishment  in  outward 
evil.  War  is  notliing  more  tlian  a  reflection  or  image  of  the  soul.  It 
is  the  fiend  within  coming  out.  Human  history  is  nothing  more  than 
the  inward  nature  manifested  in  its  native  acts  and  issues.  Let  tlie 
soul  continue  unchanged;  and,  should  war  cease,  the  inward  plague 
would  stiU  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  The  infernal  fire  at  the  centre 
of  our  being,  though  it  should  not  break  forth  in  the  wasting  volcano, 
would  not  slumber,  but  by  other  Eruptions,  more  insensible  yet  not  less 
deadly,  would  lay  waste  human  happiness.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  any  remedy  but  the  Christian  spirit  can  avail  against  war.  The 
wild  beast,  that  has  gorged  on  millions  of  victims  in  every  age,  is  not 
to  be  tamed  by  a  polished  or  selfish  civilization.  Selfishness,  however 
drilled  into  courtesy,  always  tends  to  strife.     Man,  as  long  as  possessed 
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by  it,  will  Facrifice  others  to  his  own  interest  and  glory,  and  will  grow 
angry  and  fierce  when  others  stand  in  his  way. 

W^ar  will  never  yield  but  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice  and 
love,  and  these  have  no  sure  root  but  in  tlie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christianitv  is  the  true  remedy  for  war;  not  Christianity  in  name,  not 
sudi  Chnstianity  as  we  see,  not  such  as  has  grown  up  under  arbitrary 
governments  in  church  and  state,  not  such  as  cliaractcrizes  any  Chris- 
tian sect  at  the  present  day,  but  Christianity  as  it  lived  in  the  soul  and 
came  fortli  in  tlie  life  of  its  founder ;  a  religion,  that  reveals  man  as  the 
object  of  God's  infinite  love,  and  which  commends  him  to  the  unl)ounded 
love  of  his  brethren ;  a  religion,  the  essence  of  wliich  is  self-denial,  self- 
sacrifice,  in  the  cause  of  human  nature;  a  religion,  wliich  proscribes,  as 
amons:  the  worst  sins,  the  passion  of  man  for  rule  and  dominion  over 
his  fellow-creatures ;  which  knows  nothing  of  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
bond  or  free,  and  casts  down  all  the  walls  of  partition  which  sever  men 
from  one  another's  sympathy  and  respect. 

Christian  love  alone  can  supplant  war ;  and  this  love  is  not  a  mere 
emotion,  a  tenderness  awakened  by  human  suffering,  but  an  intelligent, 
moral,  spiritual  love,  a  perception  and  deep  feeling  of  the  sacredncss  of 
human  nature,  a  recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights,  the  solemn  claims 
of  every  human  being.  It  protests  fearlessly  against  all  wrong,  no 
matter  how  obscure  the  victim.  It  desires  to  lift  up  each  and  all,  no 
matter  how  fallen.  It  is  a  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  principle  dwell- 
ing under  every  human  form.  This  is  the  love  wliich  is  to  conquer  war ; 
and  as  yet  this  has  been  but  little  diffused.  The  Quakers  indeed  hrvo 
protested  against  war  as  unchristian,  but  have  done  little  towards  bring- 
mg  into  <;lear  light,  and  sending  forth  with  new  power,  the  spirit  to 
which  war  is  to  yield.  Cutting  themselves  off  by  outward  peculiaritiea 
from  the  community,  secluding  themselves  from  ordinary  intercourse 
through  fear  of  moral  infection,  living  almost  as  a  separate  race,  they 
have  been  little  felt  in  society ;  they  have  done  little  to  awaken  tliat 
deep  religious  interest  in  man  as  man,  that  sensibility  to  his  rights,  that 
hatred  of  all  wrong,  Uiat  thirst  for  the  elevation  of  every  human  being, 
in  which  Christian  love  finds  its  truest  manifestation.  Every  sect  has 
as  yet  been  too  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sects,  and  has  inherited  too 
largely  the  cxclusiveness  of  past  ages,  to  understand  or  spread  the  true 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  The  love  which  Christ  breathes,  which 
looks  through  man's  body  to  the  immortal  spirit,  which  sees  somethinff 
divine  in  the  rational  and  moral  powers  of  the  lowest  human  being,  and 
which  challenges  for  the  lowest,  the  sympathy,  respect,  and  fostering  aid 
of  his  race ;  this  has  been  rare,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  diffu- 
sion of  this,  that  the  plague  of  war  can  bo  stayed.  This  reverence  for 
humanity,  could  it  even  prevail  through  a  narrow  sphere,  could  it  bind 
together  but  a  small  lK)dy  of  men,  would  send  forth  a  testimony  against 
war,  which  would  break  the  slumber  of  the  Christian  world,  and  which 
would  strike  awe  into  many  a  contemner  of  his  race. 

I  am  aware,  that  others  are  hoping  for  the  alwlition  of  war  by  other 
causes ;  and  other  causes,  I  am  aware,  must  be  brought  into  action.  I 
only  say,  that,  unless  joined  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  they  give  no 
assurance  of  continued  repose.     This  thought  I  would  briefly  illustrate. 

The  present  unusual  cessation  of  arms  m  the  Christian  world,  is  to 
pomo  a  promise  of  a  happier  era  in  human  affairs.      It  is  indeed  a 
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cheering  fact,  and  may  well  suq^rise  us,  when  we  (consider  liow  manj 
causes  of  war  have  beeu  in  action,  how  many  threatening  clouds  have 
overcast  the  poUtical  sky,  during  the  pause  of  war.  But  if  we  examine 
the  causes  of  this  tranquillity,  we  shall  learn  not  to  confide  in  it  too 
strongly. 

The  first  cause  was  the  exhaustion  in  which  Europe  was  left  by  the 
bloody  conflicts  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  nations,  worn  out  with 
struggles,  wasted  by  successive  invasions,  and  staggering  imder  an 
unprecedented  load  of  debt,  yearned  for  repose.  The  strong  man  had 
bled  too  freely  to  fight  more.  For  years,  poverty  has  kept  the  peace  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  fruits  of  civilization  is  the  increasing  expensiveness 
of  war,  so  that  when  the  voice  of  humanity  cannot  be  heard,  tho  hollow 
sound  of  an  empty  treasury  is  a  warning  which  cannot  be  slighted. 
This  cause  of  peace  is  evidently  temporary.  Nations,  resting  from 
exhaustion,  may  be  expected  to  renew  tlieir  pernicious  activity,  when 
their  strength  is  renewed. 

Another  cause  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  is  undoubtedly  the 
extension  of  new  and  profitable  relations  through  the  civihzed  world. 
Since  the  pacification  of  Europe,  in  1816,  a  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  industry.  The  discoveries  of  science  have  been  apphed  with 
wonderful  success  to  the  useful  arts.  Nations  have  begun  in  earnest  to 
develope  their  resources.  Labour  is  discovered  to  be  the  grand 
conqueror,  enriching  and  building  up  nations  more  surely  than  the 

Eroudest  battles.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  new  impulse,  commerce 
as  beeu  wonderfully  enlarged.  Nations  send  the  product  of  their  soil 
and  machinery,  where  once  they  sent  armies;  and  such  a  web  of 
common  interests  has  been  woven,  that  hostilities  can  spring  up  in  no 
corner  of  the  civilized  world,  without  deranging  in  a  measure  the  order 
and  industry  of  every  other  state.  Undoubtedly  we  have  here  a 
promise  of  peace ;  but  let  us  not  be  too  sanguine.  We  have  just  bcgmi 
this  career,  and  we  know  not  its  end.  Let  wealth  grow  without  a 
corresponding  growth  of  the  temperate,  just,  and  benevolent  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  I  see  few  augunes  but  of  evil.  Wealth  breeds  power, 
and  power  always  tempts  to  wrong.  Communities,  which  at  once  grow 
rich  and  licentious,  breed  desperate  men,  unprincipled  adventurers, 
restless  spirits,  who  unsettle  social  order  at  home,  who  make  freedom 
a  cloak  and  instrument  of  ambition,  and  find  an  interest  in  embroiUug 
their  country  with  foreign  foes.  Anotlier  consequence  of  growing 
prosperity,  is  the  rapid  growth  of  population ;  and  this,  in  the  absence 
of  Christian  restraints  and  Christian  principles,  tends  to  pauperism  and 
crime,  tends  to  make  men  cheap,  and  to  destroy  the  sacrediiess  of 
human  hfe ;  and  communities  are  tempted  to  throw  off  this  dangerous 
load,  this  excess  of  numbers,  in  foreign  war.  In  truth,  the  vices  which 
fester  in  the  bosom  of  a  prosperous,  licentious,  over-peopled  state,  are 
hardly  less  fearful  than  those  of  war,  and  they  naturally  seek  and  find 
their  punishment  in  thb  awful  calamity.  Let  us  not  speak  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  wealth,  as  ensuring  peace.  Is  commerce  never  jealous 
and  grasping  ?  Have  commercial  states  no  collisions  ?  Have  commercial 
rights  never  drawn  the  sword  in  self-defence?  Are  not  such  states  a 
tempting  prey  ?  And  have  they  no  desire  to  prey  on  others  ?  Does  trade 
cherish  nothing  analogous  to  the  spirit  of  war  in  ordinary  pursuits?  Is 
there  no  fighting  on  the  exchange  ?    Is  bargaining  nothing  but  friendship 
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and  peace?  Why  then  expect  from  trade  alone,  peace  among  nations? 
Nothing,  nothing  can  bind  nations  together  but  Christian  justice  and  love. 
I  insist  on  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it  is  tlie  fashion  now  to  trust 
for  every  good  to  commerce,  industry,  and  the  wonderful  inventions,  which 
promise  indefinite  increase  of  wealth.  But  to  improve  man's  outward 
condition,  is  not  to  improve  man  himself,  and  this  is  the  solo  ground  of 
hope.  With  all  our  ingenuity,  we  can  frame  no  machinery  for 
manufacturing  wisdom,  virtue,  peace.  Rail- roads  and  steam-boats 
cannot  speed  tlie  soul  to  its  perfection.  This  must  come,  if  it  come  at 
all,  from  each  man's  action  on  himself,  from  putting  forth  our  power 
on  the  soul  and  not  over  nature,  from  a  sense  of  inward  not  outward 
miseries,  from  **  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  not  after 
wealth.  I  should  rejoice,  like  the  prophet,  **  to  bring  glad  tidings,  to 
publish  peace."  But  I  do  fear,  that  without  some  great  spiritual 
revolution,  witliout  some  new  life  and  love  breathed  into  the  church, 
without  some  deep  social  reforms,  men  will  turn  against  each  other 
their  new  accumulations  of  power;  that  their  wealth  and  boasted 
inventions  will  be  converted  into  weapons  of  destruction;  that  the 
growing  prosperity  of  nations  will  become  the  nutriment  of  more 
wasteful  wars,  will  become  fuel  for  more  devouring  fires  of  ambition  or 
revenge. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  long  cessation  of  foreign  wars,  has  been 
the  dread  of  internal  convulsions,  of  civil  wars.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
has,  more  or  less,  penetrated  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  grand 
idea  of  Human  Rights,  has  found  its  way  even  into  despotisms.  Kings 
have  less  confidence  in  their  subjects  and  soldiers.  They  have  felt 
their  tlirones  totter,  and  have  felt  that  a  disastrous  war  would  expose 
them  to  a  force  more  terrible  than  that  of  victorious  foes,  the  force  of 
burning  discontent,  exasperated  opinion  at  home.  It  is  understood, 
that  the  next  general  war  will  be  a  war  not  of  nations  but  of  principles, 
that  absolutism  must  measure  swords  with  liberalism,  despotism  with 
free  constitutions ;  and  from  this  terrible  encounter  both  parties  recoil. 
We  indeed  believe,  that,  with  or  without  war,  liberal  principles  and 
institutions  are  destined  to  advance,  to  make  the  conquest  of  Europe ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  these,  being  recognitions  of  human  rights,  will 
be  less  prodigal  of  human  blood  tlian  absolute  poiror.  But  can  we  hope, 
that  these,  unsanctioned,  unsustained  hy  the  Cnristian  spirit,  will  ensure 
peace?  What  teaches  our  own  experience?  Because  free,  have  we  no 
wars  ?  What  indeed  is  the  free  spirit  of  which  we  so  much  boast  ?  Is 
it  not  much  more  a  jealousy  of  our  own  rights,  than  a  reverence  for 
the  rights  of  all?  Does  it  not  consist  with  the  inflictions  of  gross 
wrongs  ?  Does  it  not  spoil  the  Indian  ?  Does  it  not  enslave  tlie  African  ? 
Is  it  not  anxious  to  spread  bondage  over  new  regions?  Who  can  look 
on  this  free  country,  distracted  by  parties,  rent  by  local  jealousies,  iu 
some  districts  administering  justice  by  mobs  and  silencing  speech  and 
the  press  by  conflagration  and  bloodshed ;  who  can  see  this  free  country, 
and  say,  that  liberal  opinions  and  institutions  are  of  themselves  to 
banish  war?  Nowhere  are  the  just,  impartial  disinterested  principles 
of  Christianity  so  much  needed  as  in  a  free  state.  Nowhere  are  there 
more  elements  of  strife  to  be  composed,  more  passions  to  be  curbed, 
more  threatened  wrongs  to  be  repressed.  Freedom  has  its  perils  as 
well  as  inestimable  blessings.      In  loosening  outward  restraints,  it 
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demands  that  justice  and  love  be  enthroned  within  man*8  soul.    Without 
Christian  principle,  freedom  may  swell  the  tide  of  tumults  and  war. 

One  other  cause  will  probably  be  assigned  bj  some,  for  the  long 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  civilized  worid ;  and  that  is,  the  greater 
success  of  statesmen  in  securing  that  long-sought  good  among  nations, 
the  balance  of  power.  Be  it  so.  But  how  soon  may  this  balance  bo 
disturbed?  How  does  it  tremble  now?  Eurc^  has  long  been 
threatened  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  Russia.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  is  silently  growing  up  a  power,  which,  many  fear,  is  one  day  to 
gra<^p  at  universal  empire.  The  south,  it  is  said,  is  to  fulfil  its  old 
dostmy.  that  is,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  north.  All  Europe  is  interested 
in  setting  bounds  to  this  half-civilised  despotism.  But  tlie  great 
absolute  powers,  Prussia  and  Austria,  dreading  more  the  progress  of 
liberal  opuiions  than  of  Russian  hordes,  may  rather  throw  themselves 
into  her  scale,  and  be  found  lighting  with  her  the  battles  of  legitimacy 
against  free  institutions.  It  is  true,  that  many  wise  men  dismiss  these 
fears  as  vdin,  and  believe,  that  the  ill-cemented  union  of  the  provinces 
or  rather  nations,  which  compose  the  colossal  empire  of  the  north, 
cannot  endure,  or  at  least  will  admit  no  steady  prosecution  of  schemes 
of  domination.  I  presume  not  to  read  the  future.  My  single  object 
is,  to  show  the  uncertainty  of  all  means  of  aboHshing  war,  unless  joined 
with  and  governed  by  the  spreading  spirit  of  our  disinterested  faith. 
No  calculations  of  interest,  no  schemes  of  policy  can  do  the  work  of 
love,  of  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood.  There  can  bo  no  peai*e 
without,  but  through  peace  within.  Society  must  bo  an  expression  of 
the  souls  of  its  members.  Man's  character  moulds  his  outward  lot. 
His  destiny  is  woven  by  the  good  or  evil  principles  which  bear  rule  in 
his  breast.  I  indeed  attach  importance  to  all  the  causes  of  peace  -wliivh 
1  have  now  stated.  They  are  far  from  powerless ;  but  their  power  will 
be  spent  in  vain  unless  aided  by  mightier  and  diviner  energy,  by  the  force 
of  moral  and  religious  principles,  the  strength  of  disintci-ested  love. 

III.  I  have  now  considered  the  great  evil  of  war,  and  the  great 
remedy  of  this  scourge  of  nations,  and  I  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  point 
out  some  causes  of  that  insensibility  to  its  evils,  so  common  in  the 
world,  and  so  common  even  among  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  be  hoped ;  and  this  I  do  not  to  gratify  a  love  of  speculation,  but 
in  the  belief,  that  this  insensibility  will  be  resisted  and  overcome,  in 
proportion  as  its  sources  shall  l>e  explained. 

Among  its  chief  causes,  one  undoubtedly  is  the  commonness  of  war. 
This  hardens  us  to  its  evils.  Its  horrors  are  too  familiar  to  move  us, 
unless  they  start  up  at  our  own  door.  How  much  more  would  they 
appal  us,  were  they  rare?  If  the  history  of  the  race  were,  with  one 
solitary  exception,  a  history  of  peace,  concord,  brotherly  love ;  if  but 
one  battle  had  been  fought  in  the  long  succession  of  ages ;  if  from  the 
bosom  of  profound  tranquillity,  two  armies,  on  one  fatal  day,  liad 
sprung  forth  and  rushed  together  for  mutual  destruction ;  if  but  one 
spot  on  eailh  had  been  drenched  with  Imman  blood,  shed  by  human 
hands;  how  different  would  be  our  apprehensions  of  war!  What  a 
fearful  interest  would  gather  round  tliat  spot!  I  low  would  it  remain 
deserted,  dreaded,  abhorred!  With  what  terrible  distinctness  would 
tlie  leaders  of  those  armies  stand  out  as  monsters,  not  men  I     How 
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should  we  confound  them  with  Moloch,  and  the  fiercest  fallen 
spirits !  Should  we  not  feel,  as  if,  on  tliat  mysterious  day,  the  blessed 
influences  of  Heaven  had  been  intercepted,  and  a  demoniacal  frenzy 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  race?  And  has  war,  in  becoming  common, 
lost  its  horrors?  Is  it  less  terrible  because  its  Molochs  crowd  every 
page  of  history,  and  its  woes  and  crimes  darken  all  nations  and  all 
times?  Do  base  or  ferocious  passions  less  degrade  and  destroy,  because 
their  victims  are  unnumbered?  If,  indeed,  Qie  evils  of  war  were  only 
physical,  and  were  inevitable,  wo  should  do  well  to  resign  ourselves  to 
that  kindly  power  of  habit,  which  takes  the  edge  from  oft-repeated 
pains.  But  moral  evils,  evils  which  may  and  ought  to  be  shunned, 
which  have  their  spring  in  human  will,  which  our  higher  powers  are 
given  us  to  overcome,  tjiese  it  is  a  crime  unresistingly  to  endure.  The 
frequency  and  strength  of  tliese  are  more  urgent  reasons  for  abhorring 
and  withstanding  them.  Reflection  should  be  summoned  to  resist  the 
paralysing  power  of  habit.  From  principle  we  should  cherish  a  deeper 
horror  of  war,  because  its  **  sword  aevours  for  ever." 

I  proceed  to  a  second  cause  of  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  war,  and 
one  of  immense  power.  I  refer  to  the  common  and  almost  universal 
belief,  that  the  right  of  war  belongs  to  civil  ffovemment.  Let  us  l>e 
just  to  human  nature.  Tlie  idea  of  "  Right'  has  always  mixed  itself 
with  war,  and  this  has  kept  out  of  view  the  real  character  of  most  of 
the  conflicts  of  nations.  The  sovereign,  regarding  the  right  of  war  as 
an  essential  attribute  of  sovereignity,  has  on  this  ground  ascribed  a 
legitimacy  to  all  national  hostilities,  and  has  never  dreamed  that  in 
most  of  his  wars  he  was  a  murderer.  So  the  subject  has  thought 
himself  bound  to  obey  his  sovereign,  and,  on  this  ground,  has  acquitted 
himself  of  crime,  has  perhaps  imputed  to  himself  merit,  in  fighting  and 
slaughtering  for  the  defence  of  the  most  iniquitous  claims.  Here  hcs 
the  delusion,  which  we  should  be  most  anxious  to  remove.  It  is  the 
legality  ascribed  to  war,  on  account  of  its  being  waged  by  government, 
which  produces  insensibility  to  its  horrors  and  crimes.  Wlien  a 
notorious  robber,  seized  by  Alexander,  asked  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  whether  he  was  not  a  ^eater  robber  than  himself,  the  spirit  of 
the  liero  repelled  the  title  with  indignation.  And  why  so?  Had  he 
not,  without  provocation  and  cause,  spoiled  cities  and  realms,  whilst 
the  robber  had  only  plundered  individuals  and  single  dwellings !  Had 
he  not  slaughtered  ten  thousand  innocent  fellow-creatures,  for  one  victim 
who  had  &llen  under  tlie  robber's  knife?  And  why,  tlien,  did  the 
arcli-robber  disclaim  the  name,  and  seriously  believe,  that  lie  could  not 
justly  be  confounded  with  ruffians?  Because  he  was  a  king,  the  head 
of  a  state,  and  as  such  authorized  to  make  war.  Here  was  the  shelter 
for  his  conscience  and  his  fame.  Had  the  robber,  after  addressing  hii 
question  to  Alexander,  turned  to  the  Macedonian  soldier,  and  said  to 
him,  "Are  you  not,  too,  a  greater  robber  Uian  1?  Have  not  your 
hands  been  busier  in  pillage?  Are  they  not  died  more  deeply  in 
innocent  blood? "  The  unconscious  soldier,  like  his  master,  would  havo 
repelled  the  title;  and  why?  **  I  am  a  subject,"  he  would  have  rcphed, 
•* and  bound  to  obey  my  sovereign;  and,  in  fulfiUing  a  duty,  I  cannot 
be  sunk  to  the  level  of  tlie  most  hated  criminal.*  Thus  kin^  and 
subject  take  refuge  in  the  right  of  war  which  inheres  in  sovereignty, 
and  thus  the  most  terrible  crimes  are  perpetrated  with  httle  i-oproach. 
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I  need  not  toll  you,  that  there  are  Chrietians  who,  to  strip  war  of 
this  pretext,  or  extenuation,  deny  that  this  right  exists ;  who  teach, 
tliat  Jesus  Christ  has  wrested  the  sword  from  the  magistrate  as  truly 
as  from  the  private  mau.  On  tliis  point,  1  shall  not  now  enter.  I 
believe,  that  more  good  may  be  done,  in  the  present  instance?,  by 
allowing  to  government  the  right  of  wai*.  1  still  maintain,  tliat  most 
wars  bring  the  guilt  of  murder  on  the  government  by  whom  they  are 
declared,  and  on  the  soldier  by  whom  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  our 
sensibility  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  impaired  by  the  supposed  legitimacy 
of  national  hostilities. 

I  will  allow,  that  goveniment  has  the  riglit  of  war.  But  a  right  has 
bounds,  and  when  these  are  transgressed  by  us,  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and 
we  are  as  culpable,  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  private  citizen,  it 
is  generally  acknowledged,  has  the  right  of  taking  life  in  self-defence ; 
but  if,  under  plea  of  this  right,  he  sliould  take  hfe  without  cause,  he 
would  not  stand  absolved  of  murder.  In  like  manner,  though 
government  be  authorized  to  make  war  in  self-defence,  it  still  contracts 
the  guilt  of  murder,  if  it  proclaim  war  from  policy,  ambition,  or  revenge. 
By  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  various  rights  are  conferred  on 
Congress,  for  the  pubhc  good;  and  should  they  extend  these  rights 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  national  charter,  for  purposes  of 
cruelty,  rapacity,  and  arbitrary  power,  they  would  be  as  treacherous,  as 
criminal,  as  if  they  had  laid  claim  to  unconceded  rights.  Now, 
sUicter  bounds  ai'e  set  to  the  right  of  war,  than  those  which  the  Con- 
stitution lias  prescribed  to  the  rulers.  A  higher  authority  than  man's 
defines  tliis  terrible  prerogative.  Woo !  woe  to  him,  who  impatiently, 
selfisldy,  spurns  the  restraints  of  God,  and  who  winks  out  of  sight  tlie 
crime  of  sending  forth  the  sword  to  destroy,  because,  as  a  sovereign,  he 
has  the  right  of  war. 

From  its  very  natm*e,  this  right  should  be  exercised  above  all  otliers 
anxiously,  deliberately,  fearfullv.  It  is  the  right  of  passing  sentence  of 
death  on  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  any  action  on  earth 
ought  to  be  perfonned  with  trembling,  with  deep  prostration  before 
God,  with  the  most  solemn  inquisition  into  motives,  with  the  most 
reverent  consultation  of  conscience,  it  is  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
statids  alone  among  acts  of  legislation.  It  has  no  parallel.  These  few 
words,  **  Let  war  be,"  have  the  power  of  desolation  which  belongs  to 
eartliquakes  and  lightnings;  they  may  stain  the  remotest  seas  with 
blood ;  may  wake  the  echoes  of  another  hemisphere  with  the  thunders 
of  artillery ;  may  carry  anguish  into  a  thousand  human  abodes.  No 
scheme  of  aggrandizement,  no  doubtful  claims,  no  uncertain  fears,  no 
anxiety  to  establish  a  balance  of  power,  will  justify  this  act.  It  can 
find  no  justification  but  in  plain,  stem  necessity,  in  unquestionable 
justice,  in  persevering  wrongs,  which  all  other  and  long- tried  means 
have  failed  to  avert.  Terrible  is  the  responsibility,  beyond  that  of  all 
others,  which  MLs  on  him  who  involves  nations  in  war.  He  has  no 
excuse  for  rashness,  passion,  or  private  ends.  He  ought  at  such  a 
moment  to  forget,  to  annihilate  himself.  The  spirit  of  God  and  justice, 
should  alone  speak  and  act  through  him.  To  commit  this  act  raslilj, 
passionately,  selfishly,  is  to  bnn^  on  himself  the  damnation  of  a 
thousand  murders.  An  act  of  legislation,  commanding  fifty  thousand 
men  to  be  assembled  on  yonder  common,  there  to  be  shot,  stabbed. 
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trampled  under  horses*  feet,  until  tlieir  sluneks  and  agonies  should  end 
in  death,  would  thrill  us  with  horror ;  and  such  an  act  is  a  declaration 
of  war;  and  a  government  which  can  perform  it,  without  the  most 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  clearest  admonitions  of  duty, 
deserves,  in  expiation  of  its  crime,  to  endure  the  whole  amount  of 
torture  which  it  has  inflicted  on  its  fellow-creatures. 

I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  war  stands  alone.  There  is  one  act 
which  approaches  it,  and  which  indeed  is  the  very  precedent  on  which  it 
is  founded.  1  refer  to  the  signing  of  a  death-warrant  by  a  chief  magis- 
trate. In  this  case,  how  anxious  is  society  that  the  guilty  only  should 
suffer!  The  offender  is  first  tried  by  his  peers,  and  allowed  the  benefit 
of  skilful  counsel.  The  laws  are  expounded,  and  the  evidence  weighed, 
by  learned  and  upright  judges ;  and  when,  after  these  protections  of 
innocence,  the  unhappy  man  is  convicted,  he  is  still  allowed  to  appeal 
for  mercy  to  the  highest  autliority  of  the  State,  and  to  enforce  his  own 
cry  by  solicitations  of  friends  and  the  people ;  and  when  all  means  of 
averting  his  doom  fail,  religion,  through  her  ministers,  enters  his  cell, 
to  do  wliat  yet  can  be  done  for  Iiuman  nature  in  its  most  fallen,  miser- 
able state.  Societv  docs  not  cast  from  its  bosom  its  most  unwortliy 
member,  without  reluctance,  without  grief,  without  fear  of  doing  wrong, 
without  care  for  his  happiness.  But  wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the 
unoflfending  and  worthiest  perish,  are  continually  proclaimed  by  rulers, 
in  madness,  tlirough  ambition,  through  infernal  policy,  from  motives 
which  should  rank  them  with  tlie  captains  of  pirate-ships,  or  leaders  of 
banditti. 

It  is  time  that  tlie  right  of  war  should  not  shield  governments  from 
the  infamy  due  to  hostilities,  to  which  selfish,  wicked  passions  give  birth. 
Let  rulers  leani,  that  for  this  right,  they  are  held  to  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility. Let  a  war,  not  founded  in  plain  justice  and  necessity,  never  be 
named  but  as  Murder.  Let  the  Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the 
blood  that  cries  from  the  earth  against  rulers  by  whom  it  has  l^en 
criminally  shed.  Let  no  soft  terms  be  used.  On  this  subject,  a  new 
moral  sense,  and  a  new  language  are  needed  throughout  the  whole  civil- 
ized and  Christian  world ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  truth  shall  find 
a  tongue,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to  belong  to  sovereignty,  not  only 
keeps  out  of  sight  the  enormous  guilt  of  rulers,  in  almost  all  national 
conflicts ;  it  also  hides  or  extenuates  the  frequent  guilt  of  subjects,  in 
taking  part  in  the  hostilities  which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this  way, 
much  of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  war  is  induced,  and 
perhaps  on  no  point  is  light  more  needed.  The  ferocity  and  crueltv  of 
armies  impress  us  little,  because  we  look  on  them  as  doing  a  work  of 
duty.  The  subject  or  citizen,  as  we  think,  is  bound  to  obey  his  rulers. 
In  his  worst  deeds  as  a  soldier,  he  is  discharging  his  obligations  to  the 
State ;  and  thus  murder  and  pillage,  covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  excite 
no  deep,  unaffected  reprobation  and  horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  **  And  is  not  the  citizen  bound  to  fight  at  the 
call  of  his  government?  Does  not  his  commission  absolve  him  from  the 
charge  of  murder  and  enormous  crime?  Is  not  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign power  the  very  foundation  on  which  society  rests?"  I  answer, 
••lias  the  duty  of  obeying  goveniment  no  bounds?  Is  the  human 
sovereign  a  God?     Is  his  sovereignty  absolute?     If  he  command  you 
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to  slaj  a  parent,  must  you  obey?  If  he  forbid  you  to  worFliip  G'jd, 
must  you  obey?  Have  you  no  right  to  judge  his  acts?  Hare  yon  no 
self-direction?  Is  there  no  unchangeable  right  which  the  ruler  cannot 
touch?  Is  there  no  higher  standard  than  human  law?"  These  qiic<<- 
lions  answer  themselves.  A  declaration  of  war  cannot  sanction  wron;^, 
or  turn  murder  into  a  virtuous  deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  citizen  is  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  under  which  he  lives.  No 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mere  expediency  of  measures,  will  war- 
rant opposition.  Even  in  cases  of  doubtful  right  he  may  submit  his 
judgment  to  the  law.  But  when  called  to  do  what  his  conscience  clearly 
pronounces  wrouff,  he  must  not  waver.  No  outward  law  is  so  sacred  as 
the  voice  of  God  m  his  own  breast.  He  cannot  devolve  on  rulers,  an  act 
80  solemn,  as  the  destruction  of  fellow-beings  convicted  of  no  offence. 
For  no  act  will  more  solemn  inquisition  be  made  at  the  bar  of  God. 

I  maintain,  that  the  citizen,  before  fighting,  is  bound  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  the  cause  which  he  is  called  to  maintain  with  blood,  nnd 
bound  to  withhold  his  hand,  if  his  conscience  condemn  the  cause.  <  )u 
this  point  he  is  able  to  judge.  No  poUtical  question,  indeed,  can  lie 
determined  so  easily  as  this  of  war.  War  can  be  justified  only  by  plain, 
palpable  necessity ;  by  unquestionable  wrongs,  which,  as  patient  trial 
has  proved,  can  in  no  other  way  be  redressed ;  bv  the  obstinate,  perse- 
vering invasion  of  solemn  and  unquestionable  nghts.  The  justice  of 
war  is  not  a  mystery  for  cabinets  to  solve.  It  is  not  a  state-secret  which 
we  must  take  on  trust.  It  lies  within  our  reach.  Wo  are  bound  to 
examine  it. 

We  are  especially  bound  to  this  examination,  because  there  is  always 
a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war ;  always  reason  to  fear,  that  it 
is  condemned  by  impartial  conscience  and  God.  This  solemn  truth  has 
peculiar  claims  on  attention.  It  takes  away  the  plea,  tliat  we  may 
innocently  fight,  because  our  rulers  have  decreed  war.  It  strips  off  the 
most  specious  disguise  from  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  national  hostilities. 
If  hostilities  were,  as  a  general  rule,  necessary  and  just,  if  an  unjust 
war  were  a  solitary  exception,  then  the  citizen  might  extenuate  his  share 
in  the  atro(uties  of  military  life,  by  urging  his  obligation  to  the  state. 
But  if  there  is  always  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  wrong  on 
the  part  of  rulers,  then  he  is  bound  to  pause  and  ponder  well  his  path. 
Then  he  advances  at  his  peril,  and  must  answer  for  the  crimes  of  the 
unjust,  unnecessary  wars  m  which  ho  shares. 

The  presumption  i.^  always  against  the  justice  and  necessity  of  war. 
This  we  learn  from  the  spirit  of  all  rulers  and  nations  towards  foreign 
states.  It  is  partial,  unjust.  Individuals  mav  be  disinterested ;  but 
nations  have  no  feeling  of  the  tie  of  brothorhooa  to  their  race.  A  base 
selflshness  is  the  principle  on  which  the  affairs  of  nations  are  commonly 
conducted.  A  statesman  is  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  wants  of  other  countries.  How  loose  a  morality  governs  the 
intercourse  of  states !  What  falsehoods  and  intrigues  are  Gceused  by 
diplomacy!  What  nation  regards  another  with  true  friendship? 
"Uhat  nation  makes  sacrifices  to  another's  good?  What  nation  is  as 
anxious  to  perform  its  duties,  as  to  assert  its  rights?  What  nation 
chooses  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  inflict  it?  What  nation 
lays  down  the  everlasting  law  of  right,  casts  it«elf  fearlessly  on  its 
principles,  and  chooses  to  be  poor  or  to  perish  rather  than  to  do  wrong  ? 
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Call  communities  so  selfish,  so  mifriendly,  so  miprincipled,  so  unjust, 
he  expected  to  wage  righteous  wars  ?  Especially  if  with  this  selfishness 
are  joined  national  prejudices,  antipathies,  and  exasperated  passions, 
what  else  can  be  expected  in  the  public  policy  but  inhumanity  and  crime  ? 
An  individual,  we  know,  cannot  bo  trusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  measure 
his  own  claims,  to  avenge  liis  own  wrongs ;  and  the  civil  magistrate,  an 
impartial  umpire,  has  been  substituted  as  the  only  means  of  justice. 
But  nations  arc  even  more  unfit  than  individuals  to  judge  in  their  own 
cause ;  more  prone  to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  others;  because  nations  are  crowds,  and  crowds  are 
unawed  by  opinion,  and  more  easily  inflamed  by  sympathy  into  madness. 
Is  there  not,  then,  always  a  presumption  against  the  justice  of  war? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we  consider  the  false  notions  of 
patriotism  and  honour  which  prevail  in  nations.  Men  think  it  a 
virtuous  patriotism  to  throw  a  mantle,  as  they  call  it,  over  their  country's 
infirmities,  to  wink  at  her  errors,  to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights,  to 
look  jealously  and  angrily  on  the  prosperity  of  rival  states ;  and  they 
place  her  honour  not  in  unfaltering  ardherenco  to  the  right,  but  in  a 
fiery  spirit,  in  quick  resentment,  in  martial  courage,  and  especially  in 
victory ;  and  can  a  good  man  hold  himself  bound  and  stand  prepared  to 
en^ge  in  war  at  the  dictate  of  such  a  state? 

The  citizen  or  subject,  you  say,  may  innocently  fight  at  the  caU  of 
his  rulers;  and  I  ask,  who  are  his  rulers?  Perhaps  an  absolute 
sovereign,  looking  down  on  his  people  as  another  race,  as  created  to  toil 
for  his  pleasure,  to  fight  for  new  provinces,  to  bleed  for  his  renown. 
There  are  indeed  republican  governments.  But  were  not  the  republics 
cf  antiquity  as  greedy  of  conquest,  as  prodigal  of  human  life,  as  steeled 
against  the  cries  of  humanity,  as  any  despots  who  ever  lived?  And  if 
we  come  down  to  modem  repubUcs,  aro  they  to  bo  trusted  with  our 
consciences  ?  What  does  the  Uongress  of  these  United  States  represent  ? 
Not  so  much  the  virtuj  of  the  country,  as  a  vicious  principle,  the  spirit 
of  party.  It  acts  not  so  much  for  the  people  as  for  parties ;  and  are 
parties  upright?  Are  parties  merciful?  Are  the  wars,  to  which  party 
commits  a  country,  generally  just? 

Unhappily,  public  men,  under  all  governments,  are,  of  all  moral 
^des,  the  most  unsafe,  the  last  for  a  christian  to  follow.  PubHc  life 
IS  thought  to  absolve  men  from  the  strict  obligations  of  truth  and 
justice.  To  wrong  an  adverse  party  or  another  country,  is  not  repro- 
bated as  are  wrongs  in  private  fife.  Thus  duty  is  dethroned ;  thus  the 
majesty  of  virtue  insulted  in  the  administration  of  nations.  Pubfic 
men  aro  expected  to  think  more  of  their  own  elevation  than  of  their 
country.  Is  the  city  of  Washington  the  most  virtuous  spot  in  thia 
repubhc?  Is  it  the  school  of  incorruptible  men?  The  hall  of  Congress, 
disgraced  by  so  many  brawls,  swaged  by  local  interest  and  party 
intrigues,  in  wliich  the  right  of  petition  is  trodden  under  foot, — is  thia 
the  oracle  from  which  the  responses  of  justice  come  forth?  Public 
bodies  want  conscience.  Men  acting  in  masses  shift  off  responsibifitj 
on  one  another.  Multitudes  never  blush.  If  these  things  be  true, 
then  I  maintain,  that  the  Christian  has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war 
bfindly,  confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his  rulers.  To  shed  the  blood  of 
fellow-creatures,  is  too  solemn  a  work  to  be  engaged  in  lightly.  Let 
him  not  put  himself,  a  tool,  into  wicked  hands.     Let  him  not  meet  on 
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the  field  his  brotlier  man,  his  brother  Chnstian,  in  a  cause  on  which 
heaven  frowns.  Let  him  bear  witness  against  unholy  wars,  as  his 
country's  greatest  crimes.  If  called  to  take  part  in  them,  let  him 
delil)erately  refuse.  If  martial  law  seize  on  him,  let  him  submit.  If 
hurried  to  prison,  let  him  submit.  If  brought  thence  to  be  shot,  let 
him  submit.  There  must  be  martyrs  to  peace  as  truljr  as  to  other 
principles  of  our  religion.  The  first  Christians  chose  to  die,  rather  than 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state  which  commanded  them  to  renounce  their 
Lord.  **  Death  rather  than  crime ;"  such  is  the  good  man's  watchword, 
such  the  Christian's  vow.     Lot  him  l)e  faitliful  unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  one  law  of  the  state  may  in 
any  way  be  resisted,  then  all  may  bo,  and  so  government  must  falL 
This  is  precisely  the  argument  on  which  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  to  the  worst  tyrannies  rests.  The  absolutist  says,  "  If  one 
government  may  be  overturned,  none  can  stand.  Your  right  of 
revolution  is  nothing  but  the  right  of  anarchy,  of  universal  noisrule." 
The  reply  is  in  both  instances  the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for 
tliemselves.  We  must  put  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of  men, 
and  suppose  them  capable  of  distinguishing  between  reasonable  laws 
and  those  which  require  them  to  commit  manifest  crimes.  The  objec- 
tion, which  we  are  considering,  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  a  common  act  of  legislation,  bearing  no  strong  marks  of 
distinction  from  other  laws,  and  consequently  to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly 
as  all.  But  it  is  broadly  distinguished.  A  declaration  of  war  seu(Li 
us  forth  to  destroy  our  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  fire,  sword,  famine, 
bereavement,  want,  and  woe,  into  the  fields  and  habitations  of  our 
brethren ;  whilst  Cliristianity,  conscience,  and  all  tlie  pure  affections  of 
our  nature,  call  us  to  love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  their 
good.  And  from  whence  comes  this  declaration  of  war?  From  men 
who  would  rather  die  than  engage  in  unjust  or  unnecessary  conflict? 
Too  probably,  from  men  to  whom  Christianity  is  a  name,  whoso 
highest  law  is  honour,  who  are  used  to  avenge  their  private  wrongs  and 
defend  their  reputations  by  shedding  blood,  and  who,  in  public  a.s  in 
private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God.  Whoever,  at  such  men's  dictation, 
engages  in  war  without  solemnly  consulting  conscience,  and  inquiring 
into  the  justice  of  the  cause,  contracts  great  guilt;  nor  can  the  **  right 
of  war,'  which  such  men  claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from  the  crimes 
and  woes  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  shares. 

I  have  thus  considered  the  second  cause  of  the  prevalent  insensibility 
to  war,  namely,  the  common  vague  behef,  that  as  the  right  of  war 
inheres  in  government,  tlierefore  murder  and  pillage  in  national 
conflicts  change  their  nature,  or  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the  like 
crimes  in  common  life.  This  topic  has  been  so  extended,  that  I  must 
pass  over  many  which  remain,  and  can  take  but  a  glance  at  one  or  two 
whi(;li  ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  I  obseiTe  then,  thirdly,  that 
men's  sensibiUty  to  the  evil  of  war  has  been  very  much  blunted  by  the 
deceptive  show,  the  costume,  the  splendour  in  which  war  is  an-aved. 
Its  hon-ors  are  hidden  under  its  dazzling  dress.  To  the  multitude,"  tlie 
senses  are  more  convincing  reasonors  than  the  conscience.  In  youth, 
the  period  which  so  often  receives  impressions  for  life,  we  cannot 
detect  in  the  heart-stirring  fife  and  drum,  the  true  music  of  war,  the 
shriek  of  the  newly  wounded  or  the  faint  moan  of  the  dying*      Arms 
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glittering  in  the  sunbeam  do  not  remind  us  of  bayonets  dripping  with 
blood.  To  one  who  reflects,  there  is  sometliing  very  shocking  in  these 
decorations  of  war.  If  men  must  fight,  let  them  wear  the  badges 
which  become  their  craft.  It  would  shock  us  to  see  a  hangman  dressed 
out  in  scarf  and  epaulette,  and  marching  with  merry  music  to  the  place 
of  punishment.  The  soldier  has  a  sadder  work  than  the  hangman. 
His  office  is  not  to  despatch  occasionally  a  single  criminal ;  he  goes  to 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  as  free  from  crime  as  himself.  The  sword 
is  worn  as  an  ornament ;  and  yet  its  use  is  to  pierce  the  heart  of  a 
fellow-creature.  As  well  might  the  butcher  parade  before  us  his  knife, 
or  tlie  executioner  his  axe  or  halter.  Allow  war  to  be  necessary,  still 
it  is  a  horrible  necessity,  a  work  to  fill  a  good  man  with  anguish  of 
spirit.  Shall  it  l>e  turned  into  an  oercasion  of  pomp  and  merriment? 
To  dash  out  men's  brains,  to  stab  them  to  the  heart,  to  cover  the  body 
"witli  gashes,  to  lop  off  the  limbs,  to  crush  men  under  the  hoof  of  the 
war-horse,  to  destroy  husbands  and  fathers,  to  make  widows  and  orphans, 
all  this  may  be  necessary ;  but  to  attire  men  for  this  work  with 
fantastic  trappings,  to  surround  this  feaiful  occupation  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  gaiety  and  pomp,  seems  as  barbarous  as  it  would  be  to 
deck  a  gallows,  or  to  make  a  stage  fi)r  dancing  beneath  the  scaffold. 
I  conceiye  that  the  military  dress  was  not  open  to  as  much  reproach  in 
former  times  as  now.  It  was  then  less  dazzling,  and  acted  less  on  the 
imagination,  because  it  formed  less  an  exception  to  the  habits  of  the 
times.  Tlie  dress  of  Europe,  not  many  centuries  ago,  was  fasliioned 
very  much  after  what  may  be  called  the  harlequin  style.  That  is,  it 
affected  strong  colours  and  strong  contrasts.  This  taste  belongs  to 
rude  ages,  and  has  passed  away  yery  much  with  the  progress  of 
civilization.  The  military  dress  alone  has  escaped  the  reform.  Tlie 
military  man  is  the  only  harlequin  loft  us  from  ancient  times.  It  is 
time  that  his  dazzling  finery  wore  gene,  that  it  no  longer  corrupted 
the  young,  that  it  no  longer  threw  a  pernicious  glare  over  his  terrible 
vocation. 

I  close  with  assigning  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  powoi-ful 
cause  of  the  i)reyalent  insensibility  to  war.  It  is  our  blindness  to  tho 
dignity  and  claims  of  human  nature.  We  know  not  tlie  worth  of  a 
man.  We  know  not  who  the  victims  are  on  whom  war  plants  its  foot, 
whom  the  conqueror  leaves  to  the  vulture  on  the  field  of  battle,  or 
carries  captive  to  grace  his  triumj)h.  Oh !  did  we  know  what  men 
are,  did  we  see  in  them  the  spiritual,  immortal  children  of  God,  what 
a  voice  should  we  lift  against  war  I  How  indignantly,  how  sorrowfully 
should  we  invoke  Heaven  and  earth  to  right  our  insulted,  injured 
brethren ! 

I  close  with  asking.  **  Must  tlie  sword  devour  forever?"  Must 
force,  fear,  pain,  always  rule  the  world  ^  Is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
reign  of  truth,  duty,  and  love,  never  to  prevail?  Must  the  sa(Ted 
name  of  brethren  be  oidy  a  name  among  men?  Must  the  divinity  in 
man's  nature  never  l)e  recognised  with  veneration?  Is  the  earth 
always  to  steam  with  human  blood  shed  bv  man's  hands,  and  to  evho 
with  groans  wrung  fi-om  hearts  which  violence  has  pierced?  Can  you 
and  I,  my  friends,  do  nothing,  nothing  to  impress  a  different  character 
on  the  future  history  of  our  race?  You  say  we  are  weak;  and  why 
weak?      It  is  from  inward  defect,  not  from  outward  necessity.      Wo 
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are  iiiei!i(!lent  abroad,  becausK;  faint  witJiiitt  faint  in  love,  and  tnii^t.  and 
holy  resolution.  Inward  power  always  comes  f(f»rth,  and  works  witliuuL 
Noah  Worcester,  enfeebled  in  body,  was  not  weak.  George  Fox,  j)oor 
and  uneducated,  was  not  weak.  They  had  light  and  life  within,  and 
therefore  were  strong  abroad.  Their  spirits  were  stirred  by  Christ's 
truth  and  spirit ;  and,  so  moved,  they  spoke  an<l  were  hoard.  We  are 
dead,  and  therefore  cannot  act.  Perhaps  we  speak  against  war ;  but  if 
we  speak  from  tradition,  if  we  echo  what  wo  hoar,  if  peace  be  a  cant  on 
our  lips,  our  words  are  unmeaning  air.  Our  own  souls  must  bU:ed 
when  our  brethren  are  slaughtered.  We  must  feci  the  infhjit^  wrong 
done  to  man,  by  the  bruto  force  which  treads  him  in  the  dust.  We 
must  see  in  the  authors  of  unjust,  selfish,  ambitious,  revengeful  wars, 
monsters  in  human  fonn,  incarnations  of  the  dread  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  Under  the  inspiration  of  such  feelings,  we  shall  speak,  even  the 
humblest  of  us,  with  sometliing  of  prophetic  force.  This  is  the  power, 
which  is  to  strike  awe  into  the  counsellors  and  perpetrators  of  now 
licensed  murder ;  which  is  to  wither  the  laurelled  brow  of  now  wor- 
shipped heroes.  Deep  moral  convictions,  unfeigned  reverence  and 
fervent  love  for  man,  and  living  faith  in  Clirist,  are  mightier  than 
armies ;  mightv  tlirough  God  to  tlie  pulling:  down  of  the  strongholds  of 
oppression  and  war.  Go  fortli,  then,  fi-iends  of  mankind,  peaceful 
soldiers  of  Christ!  and  in  your  various  relations,  at  home  and  abroad. 
in  private  life,  and  if  it  may  be,  in  hiore  public  spheres,  give  faitiifuJ 
utterance  to  the  principles  of  universal  justice  and  love,  give  utteraiicij 
to  your  deep,  solemn,  irreconcileable  hatred  of  the  spirit  of  war. 
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